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**J)mt  Sir,— I  beg  to  return  my  acknowledgments  for  the  copy  of  your  Work  on  Cod  Liver  Oil,  with 
which  you  have  favoured  me.  I  was  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  had  perused  it  some  timo  pre- 
viously with  considerable  gratification,  especially  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  cousideratioa  of  the  adul- 
tera^on  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

**  I  have  paid,  aa  you  are  aware,  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  Amongst 
the  articles  examined,  I  have  not  overlooked  one  so  important  as  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  this  more  par- 
ticularly, since  it  is  a  very  favourite  remedy  with  me,  and  is,  moreover,  so  liable  to  deterioration  by 
admixture  with  other,  especially  inferior.  Fish  Oils.  I  may  state,  that  I  have  more  than  onco,  at  dif- 
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"  I  remain,  yours  faithfully. 

(Signed)        ''  AETHUE  H.  HASSALL,  M.D., 

"  To  Dr.  de  Jongh,  tho  Hague."  "  Bennett-street.  St.  James's-street,  Ist  December,  1854. 
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*•  Whatever  scepticism  may  exist  resjjecting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  remedy,  no  doubt  can 
reasonably  be  entertained  that  this  specimen  fDr.  de  Jongh's  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil]  possesses 
them ;  and  this  it  is  of  importance  to  establish  at  a  time  when  much  impure  and  adulterated  Oil  is 
offered  fbr  sale,  and  freely  accepted  by  practitioners  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  routine  practice. 
It  is  well  that  practitioners  should  be  enabled  to  secure  for  patients  some  genuine  kind  upon  which  they 
can  place  firm  reliance  in  cases  demanding  all  the  advantages  which  this  agent  can  afford. 

"  it  follows  that  if  the  practitioner  wishes  to  give  his  patient  this  remedy,  he  must  take  tho  trouble  of 
aiding  him  to  obtain  it  or  a  genuine  quality ;  it  will  not  do  to  write  a  prescription,  and  leave  the  bearer 
of  it  to  find  a  person  who  will  obey  it  honestly." 
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Dr.  De  Jongh's  sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Pos. 
sessions,  and  sent  by  them,  carriage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  Town.    . 

May  be  obtained,  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  from  respectable  Chemists  and  Vendors  of 
Medicine.  ShoiUd  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  procuring  the  Oil,  Messrs.  Ansar,  Har- 
ford, and  Co.  will  forward  four  Half-pint  Bottles  to  any  part  of  England,  carriage  faid, 
on  receipt  of  a  remittance  of  Ten  Shillings. 

HALF  PINTS  (lO  oimces)|fls.  6d.;  PINTS  (SO  ounces),  4s.  Qd.;  QUARTS  (40 
ounces),  Qs.     IMPBRIAZi  MEASURE. 

CAUTION.— 7^  Bottles  are  labeUedwith  Dr,  DE  JONG  IT  3  Stamp  andSignatvre,  WITHOUT 
WHICH  NONE  ARE  GENUINE,  The  Public  are  specially  cautioned  agamtt  frequent  aUempU  to 
induce  them  to  purchate  other  kinds  qf  Cod  Lher  Oil,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  the  same  as 
Dr,  DE  JONGH'S^  or  equalfy  ^ficaciovs. 
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THE     ELOPEMENT. 

I. 

Amokgst  the  motley  collection  of  EngHsh,  residents  and  visitors,  that 
cong^gate  in  what  we  are  apt  to  think  the  most  crowded  and  fashionable 
of  fdl  die  French  watering-places,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  whose  bathing- 
machines  were  last  summer  converted  into  sleeping-rooms,  was  a  Mrs. 
Seymour — the  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and,  years  ago,  had  married,  in  defiance 
of  her  Mends,  a  young  officer,  who  had  nothing  but  his  commission,  his 
handsome  face,  and  his  relationship  to  a  ducal  family,  to  recommend  him. 
Captain  Seymour  fell  in  India,  leaving  his  widow  only  her  half-pay, 
and  her  "  good  blood" — ^if  that  was  of  any  service.  Since  then  Mrs. 
Seymour  had  vegetated  in  Boulogne.  Somebody  had  spoken  to  her  of  it 
as  being  ^'  cheap,"  especially  for  education,  and  she  had  retired  to  it  with 
her  only  child,  Eleanor.  Her  father,  the  Right  Honourable  Baron. 
Loftus,  had  died, -soon  after  her  marriage,  without  forgiving  her,  and  had 
erased  her  name  from  his  will,  so  Mrs.  Seymour  had  to  do  the  best  she 
could  with  her  pension,  and  an  occasional  bank-note  from  one  or  other  of 
her  relatives.  Not  a  very  magnificent  income ;  but  Mrs.  Seymour,  in 
right  <d  her  noUe  connexions,  and  her  own  prefix  of  *'  Honourable,"  held 
her  head  higher,  and  was  allowed  to  do  it,  than  anybody  else  in  the 
Anglo-French  watering-place.  She  was  a  tall,  faded  lady,  with  a  hooked 
nose  and  sopercilious  grey  eyes.  Eleanor  was  placed  at  the  educational 
establishment  of  Madame  de  Nino,  a  school  renowned  in  Boulogne,  nearly 
one-half  of  whose  pupils  were  English.  She  remained  in  it  till  she  was 
eighteen,  when  she  returned  to  her  mother,  one  of  the  "  family"  having 
obligingly  settled  the  school-bills. 

The  time  went  on.  Eleanor  made  a  visit  to  her  aristocratic  relatives 
in  Scotland  and  London,  and  was  taken  by  some  of  them  to  Italv :  but 
she  came  hack  at  length  to  Boulogne.  The  tattlers  (and  if  vou  Jo  want 
tattle,  go  to  any  of  these  continental  watering-places)  said  she  would 
never  get  a  chance  of  changing  the  name  of  Seymour;  for  men  in  a  high 
rank  would  be  scarcely  Hkely  to  seek  her,  wanting,  as  she  did,  both 
fortune  and  position,  and  her  mother  would  never  suffer  her  to  marry  in 
any  other.  Mrs.  Seymour  forgot  that  her  daughter's  inclinations  might 
become  enthralled,  and  that  she  might  choose  to  assert  a  will  of  her  own, 
as  she  herself  had  done. 

There  came  into  Boulogne  one  day,  on  his  road  to  Paris,  a  very  hand- 
some youne  fellow,  Greorge  Marlborouc^h.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  introduced 
to  him  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  though  she  faiowed  (figuratively)  to 
his  personal  attractions  and  his  winning  manners  when  in  his  presence, 
she  turned  up  that  hooked  nose  of  hers  afterwards,  and  spoke  of  him  con* 
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2  The  Elopement 

temptuously  to  Eleanor.  One  of  the  rich  commoners  of  England,  indeed! 
she  slightingly  said ;  she  hated  commoners,  and  especially  these  rich  ones, 
for  they  were  apt  to  forget  the  broad  gulf  that  rose  between  them  and  the 
aristocracy.  This  old  Marlborough,  Mr.  George's  father,  had  begun  life 
as  a  clerk,  or  a  servant — she  could  not  tell  wluch,  and  it  did  not  matter 
— and  had  plodded  on,  till  he  was  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  trade, 
and  of  enormous  wealth.  Either  iron  works,  or  coal  works ;  or  it  might 
be  cotton  works ;  something,  she  believed,  down  in  the  North ;  and  this 
Mr.  George,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  brought  up  to  be  an  iron  man  too 
— if  it  was  iron.  She  desired  Eleanor  to  be  very  distant  with  him,  should 
they  come  in  intact  again. 

Now  poor  Eleanor  Seymour  had  inherited  her  father's  notions  (which 
were  by  no  means  exclusive,  though  his  great  uncle  was  a  ^ke)  with  her 
father's  beauty,  and,  talk  as  Mrs.  Seymour  would,  she  had  never  been 
able  to  make  her  thoroughly  comprehend  the  fearful  and  immense 
superiority  of  rank  over  everything  elae,  especially  worth  and  riches.  Mr» 
George  Marlborough  stayed  in  the  town,  instead  of  going  on  to  Paris, 
for — it  is  only  the  old  tale,  reader — ^he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Eleanor. 

And  she  with  him?  Yes,  verily.  Mrs.  Seymour,  enshrined  in  her 
^^  honourable"  state  and  her  exclusiveness,  and  having  warned  Eleanor  ta 
be  cold,  because  he  was  a  plebeian,  never  gave  a  thought  or  a  siispicion 
that  danger  could  arise.  These  very  exclusive  people  are  often  as  blind 
as  beetles.  Mr.  Greorge  Marlborough  danced  with  Eleanor  at  "  soirees,'* 
met  her  at  an  occasional  pic-nic,  which  were  much  in  vogue  that  summer, 
and  often  joined  her  in  those  pleasant  (and  crowded)  evening  wa&s  upon 
the  pier ;  so  that  if  he  had  any  inclination  to  make  love,  he  did  not  want 
for  opportunity. 

It  may  have  been  about  two  months  after  Mr.  George  Marlborough's 
arrival,  that  Mrs.  Seymour  received  a  summons  to  England*  A  sister 
of  hers,  much  older  than  herself,  who  had  never  married,  was  hud  op  with 
nervous  fever,  and  wanted  Mrs.  Seymour  to  be  with  her.  Mrs.  Seymour 
wished  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
Eleanor.  The  Honourable  Miss  Loffcus  hated  children — ^in  which  light 
she  was  pleased  still  to  consider  Eleanor — and  never  willingly  admitted 
them  to  her  house,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  knew  that  a  nervous  fever  is  no 
soother  of  preiudices.  The  Honourable  Miss  Loftus,  moreover,  had  a 
very  comfortable  little  fortune  at  her  own  disposal — thoi^  of  course 
nobody  accused  Mrs.  Seymour  of  castii^  an  eye  to  that.  She  took  her 
decision,  which  was  to  go ;  and  she  determined  to  place  Eleanor,  during 
her  absence,  under  the  roof  of  Madame  de  Nino.  And  then  she  de- 
scanted to  everybody  in  Boulog^  about  the  *'  sacrifice"  she  was  making 
for  her  dear  sister.  * 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  July,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  went  out  with  her 
daughter  to  take  her  customary  walk  on  the  pier.  Probably  her  last  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  on  the  morrow  Eleanor  was  to  enter  at  Madame 
de  Nino's,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  to  leave  for  London.  Several  friends,  by 
twos  and  threes,  made  haste  to  join  them — Boulog^  tfiought  it  was  a 
mat  feather  in  its  cap  to  be  on  walking  terms  with  a  lord's  daug^fater — 
but,  ere  they  had  weU  reached  the  pier,  one,  dearer  than  aH,  had  come 
up  to  Eleanor ;  and  she^  with  a  deep  blush  and  a  thrill  of  happiness, 
suffered  herself  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  her  psrty,  side  by  side  widi  George 
Marlboioogfa. 
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<<  Ellen  J  I  have  been  waidag  for  you  all  the  afiternoon/'  he  began,  in 
a  law  tone,  ''  ani  jou  never  came  out  !*' 

''No^**  she  answered,  "we  were  busy  with  our  packing  and  prepara- 
tions. I  believte  you  know  that  mamnna  has  let  the  house  during  her  ab- 
sence^ so  it  was  necessary  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture*  Alto- 
getbez;  tbere  has  been  a  good  deal  to  do  to-day.** 

"  The  xeason  I  so  particularly  wished  to  see  you,  Eleanor,  was  to  say 
that  I  shall  seek  an  interview  with  your  mother  this  night." 
She  intecrapted  him  with  a  startled,  beseeching  exclamation. 
"  Yes,  Eleanor,  for  it  is  my  duty,"  he  said.     '*  I  have  d|£erred  to  your 
fears  longer  than  I  oughL     Before  Mrs.  Seymour  leaveJ^she  must  be 
informed  how  we  stand  to  each  other." 
"  It  is  but  seeking  our  separation*"  she  returned,  with  emotion. 
'*  Ellen,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  earnestness,  '*  I  cannot 
see  it  in  the  light  you  do.     I  can  give  you  a  good  position  in  society ; 
xny  fiither  comes  forward  with  the  offer  of  liberal  setUemeDts ;  my  family 
are  all  anxious  to  receive  and  love  you.     I  know  that  Mrs.  Seymour  has 
prejudices  in   favour  of  hereditary  rank,  and  that  I  can  boast  only  of 
being  one  of  the  people.     Still,  my  dearest,  when  she  knows  that  our 
whole  future  ha{^une8s  is  at  stake,  she  will  forget  these  prejudices." 
''She  never  will,"  returned  Eleanor. . 

''My  mother  arriyed  from  Paris  to-day,"  resumed  Mr.  Marlborough, 
"  and  she  intends  to  make  some  stay  in  the  town,  purposely,  Eleanor,  to 
become  acquainted  with  you.  To-morrow,  she  will  call  upon  Mrs. 
Seymour — a£ter  our  explanation." 

"Oh,  George^"  she  interrupted,  in  an  imploring  tone,  'Melay  this 
explanation  tillmamma's  return !  Let  us  at  least  have  a  few  more  weeks 
of  happiaess  together." 

"  When  you  are  my  i/nfe,  EUlen,"  he  returned,  half  jokingly,  half 
lovingly,  "  I  shall  lecture  you  for  an  aptness  to  be  unreasonable.  Do 
Tou  not  see  that  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  speak  to  your  mother  before 
her  departure?" 

Eleanor  did  see  it :  she  was  a  girl  of  sound  sense  and  right  feeling, 
but  ahe  would  willingly  have  delayed  the  explanation,  for  her  dread  of  it 
was  great.  At  the  end  of  the  crowded  pier,  when  the  party  turned,  and 
Mrs.  Seymour  saw  who  was  her  daughter's  companion,  she  bent  her  head 
ooUly  and  haughtily  to  Mr.  Marlborough,  and  called  fUeanor  to  her  side. 
But  several  of  her  own  companions,  her  friends,  eagerly  welcomed 
George  Marlborough.  Young,  rich,  handsome,  and  attractive,  they 
jrere  willing  to  take  him  as  he  was,  devoid  of  '*  ancestry." 

When  Idrs.  Seymour  reached  her  residence,  on  her  return  horn  the 
pier,  Mr.  Marlborough  alone  remained  with  her,  for  the  others  had 
ODopped  o£t  one  by  one.  She  motioned  to  Eleanor  to  enter. 
*'  Good  night,  Mr.  Marlborooigh,"  she  coldly  said. 
"  Can  I  be  permitted  to  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with  you  ?*' 
be  v^oined,  hy  way  of  reply.  And  Mrs.  Seymour,  with  a  slight  gesture 
o£  surpriae,  a  movement  of  her  haughty  eyelids,  led  the  way  to  the 
dnunng-d^KMn.  Eleanor  flew  up- stairs  to  her  chamber,  and  there  waited 
and  listened,  her  hands  trembling,  her  temples  throbbing,  her  heart  sick 
mtik  Mspense  and  agitation. 
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An  interval  of  about  ten  minutes  elapsed — it  seemed  to  Eleanor  like 
as  many  hours,  if  time  may  be  reckoned  by  anxiety — when  the  drawing- 
room  bell  was  rung*.  Not  loud  and  fast,  as  if  her  mother  were  in  anger, 
but  quietly.  What  was  it  for  ?  For  her  ?  If  so,  could  it  be  that  he 
was  accepted  ?  The  next  moment,  she  heard  Mr.  Marlborough's  step  in 
the  corridor,  and  he  was  shown  out  of  the  house.  He  was  rejected  then ! 
and  Eleanor  sank  on  a  chair,  and  covered  her  aching  eyes.  Her  disap- 
pointment was  very  bitter. 

The  bell  rang  sharply  now,  and  a  summons  came  for  Eleanor.  She 
trembled,  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  went  down. 

"  Eleanor  !*'  began  her  mother,  in  her  sternest  tone,  "  you  knew  of 
this  application  to  me  to-night  ?'' 

Eleanor  could  not  deny  it,  and,  frightened  and  agitated,  she  burst  into 
tears,  by  way  of  reply. 

"  You  may  well  cry,"  retorted  Mrs.  Seymour,  angrily.  "  The  disgrace 
of  having  encouraged  the  addresses  of  an  iron  man !  It  is  iron  :  he 
made  no  scruple  of  avowing  it." 

Eleanor  wept  silently. 

*'  Look  at  his  family,  all  iron  too !  do  you  think  they  are  fit  to  mate 
with  ours  ?  His  father  was  nothing  but  a  working  man,  and  has  made 
his  riches  by  actual  labour.  You  are  no  true  daughter  of  mine,  Eleanor, 
to  have  suffered  yourself  to  become  attached  to  this  Mr.  Marlborough." 

Eleanor  shivered  :  but  she  had  nothing  to  answer. 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  plotting  and  planning  prospects,  when 
I  ought  to  have  left  all  to  Providence,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Seymour,  growing 
somewhat  agitated  herself,  **  but  I  have  long  cherished  a  hope  that  you 
would  become  the  wife  of  John  Seymour." 

Eleanor  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  shook  her  head.  "  Mother,"  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  like  Lord  John  Seymour.  I  never  shall— except  as  a 
relative." 

"  Ugh !"  growled  Mrs.  Seymour.  "  Listen.  I  have  not  accepted  the 
roroposals  of  this  Mr.  Marlborough  ;  but  I  have  not  rejected  them.'* 
Eleanor's  heart  leaped  within  her.  "  I  must  say,  they  seem  to  be 
rolling  in  money — tor  commoners.  He  says  there's  a  fine  country  seat 
of  theirs,  which  will  be  settled  on  you,  and  be  your  home,  and  that  I 
may  also  make  it  mine :  indeed  the  settlements  he  mentioned  were 
altogether  liberal ;  but  these  low  people  are  often  lavish  of  their  wealth. 
It  was  surprise  at  his  magnificent  offers  that  caused  me  to  hesitate  before 
rejecting  him.  So  now,  if  you  can  make  your  mind  up  to  abandon  your 
rsmk,  and  enter  a  family  who  never  had,  by  descent,  a  crest  or  a  coat-of- 
arms,  you  must  do  so.  Mr.  George  Marlborough  obligingly  assured  me 
your  life's  happiness  was  centred  in  him." 

Mrs.  Seymour  spoke  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  but  there  was  a 
sweetly  joyous  feeling  diff'used  through  Eleanor's  heart. 

"  Wo  reply  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Seymour,  arresting  the  words  on 
Eleanor^s  hps.  *'  Take  this  night  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  you  enjoy 
in  an  unblemished  descent,  remember  the  halo  that  surrounds  the 
aristocracy,  and  ponder  well  before  you  obstinately  put  yourself  without 
its  pale.     To-morrow,  Mr.  Marlborough  can  receive  nis  answer." 

The  morrow  came ;  and  George  Marlborough  was  the  accepted  husband 
of  Eleanor.     ^'  What  will  '  the  family'  say  ?    groaned  Mrs.  Seymour. 
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Class  was  over  for  the  day,  and  the  g^rls  were  tired  enough.  They 
hated  Fridays.  There  was  no  dancing,  no  drawing,  no  walking; 
nothing  hut  writing;,  learning,  and  strumming  on  the  everlasting  old 
pianos.     And  they  had  heen  up  at  five,  studying  for  the  prizes. 

Some  of  the  elder  girls,  their  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
were  sitting  on  a  hench  hefore  the  first-class  desk-tahle.  Those,  in  the 
middle,  sat  very  hack ;  those,  towards  the  ends,  very  forward  ;  and  the 
two  outer  ones  were  turned  sideways,  each  an  elbow  on  the  desk  ;  so 
they  formed  a  sort  of  half-circle,  and  were  gossiping  away  in  English,  in 
demmce  of  rules.  The  teachers  were  fatigued,  like  themselves,  and  were 
mostly  at  a  distance,  paying  little  attention. 

Rose  Darling  was  the  middle  girl.  She  was  one  of  the  wildest 
creatures  that  ever  went  into  a  school,  hut  she  was  lovely,  clever,  and  as 
vain  as  a  peacock.  Her  friends,  aware  of  her  random  propensities, 
judiciously  (or  injudiciously)  kept  her  at  school  longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  Rose  was  very  rebellious  over  it.  She  had 
heen  only  twelvemonths  at  Madame  de  Nino's,  but  she  had  her  own  way 
in  the  school,  and  would  have  it,  did  just  as  she  liked,  was  always  in 
scrapes,  or  getting  out  of  them,  and  was  much  courted  and  invited  out  by 
different  friends  in  the  town.  One  of  her  propensities  was  to  be 
continually  falling  in  love.  She  used  to  boast  about  her  conquests,  and, 
nearly  every  time  she  went  out,  would,  on  her  return,  favour  the  girls 
with  the  description  of  some  fresh  gallant  who  had  laid  siege  to  her 
heart.  The  last  idea  of  the  sort  had  lasted  longer  than  usual  A 
gentleman,  whom  she  had  only  seen  at  church,  or  in  their  walks,  was  the 
object.  She  did  not  know  his  name,  but  he  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  Rose  raved  of  him. 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?"  she  whispered  to  Carry  Davis,  who  had 
been  fetched  out  that  afternoon,  and  had  just  returned,  and  told  Rose  she 
had  met  her  fiance,  as  he  was  called  in  the  school. 

"  In  the  Grande  Rue,"  replied  Carry.  "  He  was  strolling  up  it.  My 
aunt  bowed  to  him." 

"  I  know  he  was  watching  for  me !  these  horrid  Friday  evenings ! 
What  a  fool  you  were,  Davis,  not  to  ask  his  name.  I  vow  I'll  find  it 
out  before  many  days  are  over." 

''Just  see  now  those  French  cats  are  eavesdropping!"  exclaimed 
Carry  Davis.  '*  They'll  go  and  tell  Mademoiselle  that  we  are  speaking 
English." 

"  There's  a  new  pupil  come  in  to-night,"  observed  Charlotte  Singleton, 
in  the  very  best  French  she  could  call  up,  for  one  of  the  teachers  was 
Bearing  the  class. 

"  Not  a  pupil,"  returned  Adeline  de  Castella,  the  only  truly  beautiful 
French  girl  who  ever  entered  the  school,  and  she  had  a  name  and  a  face 
fitted  for  a  romance  in  history.  "  She  is  only  coming  on  a  visit  to 
Madame,  during  her  mother's  absence  in  England." 

«  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Rose.     "  What's  her  name  ?" 

"  Eleanor  Seymour,"  replied  Adeline.  "  She  left  school  before  you 
came.     They  live  here,  but  she  has  been  away  from  the  town  until  lately, 
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paying  yisits.  She  comes  of  your  haute  noblesse,  but  they  are  very 
poor." 

'^Oh  of -oonrBe ;  those  poor  people  are  sure  to  be  somebody — ^if  yon  be- 
lieve them,"  ejaculated  the  cynical  Emma  Mowbray,  rdapsing  into 
English  again. 

<'  Her  mothM*  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Loftusy''  returned  Adeline,  who  spoke  EInglish  fluently,  and 
understood  our  grades  of  rank  and  titles  as  well  as  we  do. 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  grown  up  ?" 

«  Oh  yes :  about  twenty,"  cried  Mary  Carr.  ''  She  is  a  fieivoiinte  with 
everybody.* 

"  Le  souper,  meBdemoiselles,**  called  out  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  the 
head  teacher. 

Eleanor  Seymour  made  her  appearance  in  sdiool  the  next  morning. 
She  was  to  be  treated,  at  her  own  request,  quite  as  a  pufMl;  sitting  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  joining  in  the  studies  when  ehe  chose.  A  pale  girl  with 
long  dark  hair,  delicate  features,  and  an  exceedingly  sweet  expression  of 
oounteoance.  Rose  Darling  disliked  her  at  once,  as  she  did  aJl  who  had 
unusual  pretensions  to  beauty ;  and  she  began  to  set  up,  in  her  heart,  a 
sort  of  nvabhip.  Miss  Mowbray  also  took  a  strange  dislike  to  her,  but 
Emma  Mowbray's  disposition  was  violently  envious.  Miss  Seymour 
certainly  presented  a  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  school-girls,  widi  her 
nicely-arranged  hair,  her  flowing  lilac-muslin  dress,  and  her  delicate 
hands.  School-girls  invariably  duplay  red  hands^  and  Madame  de  Nino's 
pujpils  were  no  exception,  save  Rose  Darling  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Casteila.  Adeline's  were  naturally  beautiful,  and  Rose  took  such  care  of 
hers,  wearing  gloves  in  bed  with  some  mysterious  pomatum  inmde  them, 
and  gloves,  with  the  fingers  cut  ofl^,  all  day  in  schooL  The  girls,  too, 
were  habited  anyhow;  ugly  cotton  dresses  and  flsuied  mousseHnes  de 


'  WeU,"  cried  Rose,  snapjushly,  *'  if  she  is  to  be  one  of  us,  she  ought 
to  dress  consistently.     Look  how  she's  decked  out  I" 

^  Don't  be  envious,  Rose,"  said  Mary  Carr.  ^'  It  is  said  she  is  going 
to  marry  young  Marlborough." 

"Who's  he?"  cried  Rose. 

^  Some  rich  gentleman,  stayine  in  the  town." 

'*  Rich !"  repeated  Rose;  "rich  and  old,  then,  I  conclude.  I  don't 
envy  her.  But  catch  me  stopping  here  if  I  were  going  to  be  married. 
I'd  have  a  runaway  wedding  nrst' 

And  so  she  would. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  long  before  the  hour  for  church.  Rose 
Darlmg  was  dressed,  and  striding  restlessly  about  the  room,  worrying  the 
others  to  get  ready. 

^  You  are  impatient,"  remarked  Miss  Seymonr  to  her.  "  It  is  not 
time." 

"  And  you  would  be  impatient  also,  if  you  had  somebody  watting  fbr 
you  there,  as  I  have,"  retorted  Rose. 

"  She  means  her  lover.  Miss  Seymour,"  langlied  Bessie  Clark.  **  A 
pretty  sort  of  lover  though,  lor  they  have  never  yet  spoken." 

"  I  know  he  loves  me^"  cried  Rose,  earnestly.  "  He  never  takes  faia 
eyes  off  me  in  church,  and  every  glance  speaks  of  love." 
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"He  iodn  up  at  the  etber  sohook  as  much  as  at  us,"  remarked  Miss 
Cut,  ^  Eke  all  the  vest  of  tha  young  men  do.  It's  fine  fan  for  them, 
liavuig  girk'  sdioob  to  stare  at 

"And  if  he  does  look  at  Rose,"  added  Emma  Mowbray,  sneeringly, 
^he  enly  pays  hack  a  tithe  of  the  glances  she  gives  him,  and,  love  or  no 
bfe,  he  would  be  very  itngallant  not  to  do  that" 

"  Last  Thursday,"  cried  Rose,  unheedmg  this  reproof,  ''lie  smiled  and 
tiok  off  his  hat  to  me,  ae  we  passed  him  in  the  street" 

**  But  little  Annette  Duval  said  she  saw  you  nod  to  him  first,"  said 
Miss  Carr. 

«< Annette  Duval's  a  story-teller,"  raved  Rose.  "Til  box  her  ears, 
riiea  flhe  comas  in  from  Mass.  The  fieict  is.  Miss  Seymour,  the  girls  here 
lie  all  jealous  of  me,  for  he's  one  of  the  divinest  fellows  that  ever  walked 
■pan  legs.     You  should  see  his  eyes  and  his  auburn  hair !" 

When  the  school  took  their  seats  in  the  British  chapel,  Rue  du  Temple, 
as  many  of  them  as  were  in  Rose's  secret,  glanced  down  at  the  pew  usually 
•ooapied  by  her  lover,  as  they  all  styled  him.  He  was  not  there,  but 
patently  he  came  up  the  aisle  with  a  lady  and  a  little  girL 

''  There  he  is !"  whiiqpered  Rose  exultingly  to  Miss  Seymour,  who  sat 
next  her.     "  Is  he  not  handsome  ?" 

<<  Where  ?     Which  ?"  asked  Eleanor. 

**  Going  in  to  a  pew  down  stairs,  just  opposite  to  us,  in  the  middle  aisle. 
He  is  handing  in  the  little  girl;  she  is  in  pink;  the  lady's  in  half- 
■oaming.  I  wonder  who  they  are.  Oh !  he's  looking  up !  Look  at  his 
Janring  blue  eyes !     Don't  you  envy  me  ?" 

"<  What  of  him  ?"  repeated  Eleanor. 

*'  It  is  Ae,  I  tell  you — whom  the  girls  tease  me  about — I  trust  my 
fiiiure  husband.     For  that  he  loves  me,  I  am  positive." 

Eleanor  Seymour's  hce  flushed  crimson,  and  just  then  the  gentleman 
kmked  up  towards  the  gallery,  and  a  bright  smile  of  recognition,  unmis* 
tdcably  meant  for  some  one  in  Madame  de  Nino's  school,  spread  over 
his  fei^ures.     Rose  took  it  to  herself. 

'<  Did  you  all  see  that?"  she  whispered,  right  and  left.  <'  Who  took 
fisit  Dotiee  now  ?" 

When  the  servioe  was  4X>nclnded,  Rose  rushed,  post  haste,  out  of  the 
pew,  and  the  rest  followed  her ;  contrary  to  all  precedent,  for  the  schools 
nsaaUy  wait  iaXL  last.  But  the  previous  Sunday,  Rose  had  been  too  late 
to  see  him,  he  had  already  gone.  And  this,  as  the  event  proved,  she  was 
as  mndi  too  eaily.  She  tried  to  linger,  but  Mademoiselle  Ciarisse,  who 
was  in  an  ill-humour,  because  she  had  forgotten  the  French  novel  she 
had  meant  to  take  to  church  to  read,  marched  them  off  at  a  swinging 
paee,  gnvubling  and  scolding  at  their  having  pushed  so  rudely  out. 

"  Is  be  not  a  fascinating  man  ?"  ejaculated  Rose  to  Miss  Seymour,  as 
they  eaiefed  the  dressing-room. 

^  The  ghMsieet  fabrics  are  often  the  worst  to  wear,"  called  out  Bessie 
Ckrk. 

'^  If  ever  there  were  truth  and  faith  in  man,  it  is  in  him,"  cried  Rose, 
vehemently.     '*  He  will  make  an  enchanting  husband." 

"  You  nave  not  got  him  yet." 

"  Bah !  did  you  all  see  the  look  and  smile  he  gave  me  ?     There  was 
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love  in  that,  if  ever  I  saw  love.  That  beastlj  Mademoiselle  Clarisse,  to 
have  dragged  us  on  so !  I  wish  she  had  heen  taken  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
on  the  steps !     I  shall  write  to  him  before  many  hours  are  over." 

'*  You  don't  know  his  address/'  interposed  Emma  Mowbray. 

'*  There  are  ways  and  means  of  conveying  a  letter  besides  through  the 
post,"  answered  Rose,  nodding  her  head  mysteriously.  "  Where's  Miss 
Seymour  going  to  ?  she  has  not  taken  her  things  off." 

'^I  heard  her  say  she  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Marlborough's. 
Make  haste,  all  of  you ;  there's  the  dinner-bell." 

That  afternoon,  Madame  de  Nino  conducted  the  English  girls  to 
church,  herself,  for  which  they  did  not  thank  her.  They  were  obliged 
to  be  on  their  church-behaviour  with  her :  there  could  be  no  rushing  out 
early  or  stopping  in  late,  as  they  pleased ;  and  they  reasoned  that 
Mademoiselle  Clarisse  must  have  told  about  their  pushing  out,  in  the 
morning.  Rose's  lover  was  not  there,  and  Rose  ndgeted  on  her  seat, 
but  just  as  Dr.  Singleton,  who  was  going  to  read  prayers  for  the  chaplain, 
began  the  service,  he  came  up  the  aisle.  The  lady  and  little  girl,  before 
mentioned,  were  walking  first,  and  he  followed,  by  the  side  of  Eleanor 
Seymour.  The  girls  stole  a  glance  at  Rose :  never  had  they  seen  such 
a  frown  on  her  face. 

"  The  forward  creature !  the  deceitful  huzzy  I"  broke  from  Rose 
Darling's  lips,  as  soon  as  the  school  got  home.  '^  You  g^rls  have  called 
me  bold,  but  look  at  that  brazen  Eleanor  Seymour  1  She  never  saw  him 
before  this  morning  :  I  pointed  him  out  to  her  in  church  for  the  first 
time  :  and  she  must  go  and  make  acquaintance  with  him  in  this  barefaced, 
disgraceful  manner,  hoping  to  cut  me  out !  As  sure  as  she  lives,  I'll 
expose  her  to  Madame  de  Nino !  She  has  no  business  to  be  in  the 
school  I  She'll  contaminate  us  all !  If  our  friends  knew  it,  they  would 
remove—" 

Rose's  passionate  words  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Madame  de 
Nino,  who  came  to  the  schoolroom  to  give  some  instructions  to  the 
teachers,  for  she  was  going  out  for  the  evening.  Rose,  too  angry  to 
weigh  what  she  did,  went  up  to  Madame^  and  said  something  very  con- 
fusedly and  very  fast.  Madame  de  Nino  concluded  her  directions,  and 
then  turned  to  nose,  who  was  a  somewhat  favoured  pupil. 

'*  What  do  you  say.  Rose?  Did  I  see  the  gentleman  with  Miss  Sey- 
mour  ?  Yes  ;  a  very  prepossessing  young  man.  I  spoke  with  him  to* 
day  when  they  came  to  fetch  her." 

«  Do  you  know  his  name,  madame  ?"  gasped  Rose,  a  frightful  thought 
taking  possession  of  her — "  who  he  is  ?" 

''  Young  Mr.  Marlborough.     Miss  Seymour  is  engaged  to  him." 

The  girls  sat,  breathless  with  astonishment,  till  Madame  left  the  room, 
and  then  Bessie  Clark,  who  was  a  wild  romp,  after  a  derisive  dance  in 
front  of  Rose's  white  and  stony  features,  executed  a  pirouette  and  leap 
over  several  forms  in  succession,  for  which  she  was  favoured  with  a 
punbhment  of  two-and-ninety  lines  by  the  teachers. 
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III. 


They  were  now  in  the  sultry  days  of  August,  studying  away,  might 
and  main,  for  the  prizes.  A  month  had  elapsed  since  Miss  Seymour's 
entrance,  and  there  was  no  talk  of  her  leaTing.  A  new  day-pupil  had 
entered  the  school,  Anna  Marlhorough,  to  remain  only  during  Mrs. 
Marlborough's  stay  in  Boulogne,  which  would  be  but  a  few  weeks.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marlborough,  and  the  only  one  with 
her. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  Rose  Darling,  after  the  discovery, 
000 tinned  to  pursue  her  preposterous  flirtation  with  Mr.  George  Marl- 
borough. She  was  more  strenuous  in  it  than  ever.  The  girl  seemed 
bewitdied.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  real,  an  ardent  passion  for  him 
had  g^wn  up  in  her  heart :  and  she  regarded  Eleanor  with  an  uncon- 
querable, jealous  hatred.  Whether  she  really  deemed  that  she  should 
succeed  in  supplanting  her,  no  one  could  say :  the  g^rls  thouj^ht  so,  and 
they  were  keen  observers.  She  was  now  upon  speaking,  nay,  intimate 
terms  wiUi  him,  for  they  had  met  him  at  the  houses  of  friends,  and  Rose 
had  been  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Marlborough's.  Miss  Seymour  was  com- 
missioned to  invite  three  or  four  of  the  young  ladies  to  dine  there,  and 
something  was  said,  in  the  school,  about  her  not  daring  to  ask  Rose  :  it 
came  to  Eleanor's  ears,  and  Rose  was  asked  forthwith.  Anna  Marl- 
borough, a  giddy  child  of  twelve,  was  the  go-between,  and  not  an  even- 
ing did  she  return  home,  without  taking  a  message  or  letter  from  Rose 
to  her  brother — for  it  had  come  to  writing.  None  of  th6  girls  knew  what 
Eleanor  thought :  and  none  could  presume  to  guess  at  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Marlborough.  Of  course  he  felt  flattered,  they  said  amongst  them- 
selves, for  Rose  Darling  was  very  lovely,  and  she  evidently  loved. 

Just  upon  this.  Captain  Darling,  Rose's  brother,  came  to  Boulogne. 
He  soon  struck  up  a  ^endship  with  George  Marlborough,  and  here  was 
another  link  in  Rose's  chain.  »She  would  meet  the  two  young  men  in 
the  street,  and  stop,  in  defiance  of  all  school  rules,  ostensibly  to  shake 
bands  with  Frank,  but  in  reality  to  flirt  and  talk  nonsense  with  George 
Marlborough.  The  school  would  be  gone  the  length  of  the  street,  two 
sometimes,  before  she  caught  it,  panting  and  flushed,  and  boasting  what 
George  had  said  to  her.  It  was  of  no  use  the  teachers  remonstrating  and 
forbidding ;  do  it  she  would,  and  do  it  she  did. 

There  was  a  large  party  given  one  night  at  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's,  and 
Rose  and  Eleanor,  whose  families  were  known  to  the  Scotch  laird,  were 
invited  to  it.  Madame  de  Nino  grumbled  and  growled  a  little :  she  did 
not  approve  of  her  pupils  going  to  these  grand  assemblies  :  but  she  had 
no  pretext  for  denying  Eleanor,  so  she  suffered  Rose  to  go  as  well. 
Emma  Mowbray  laid  a  bet  with  Miss  CaiT,  and  it  got  whispered  about, 
that  Greorge  Marlborough  would  dance  more  dances  with  Rose  than  he 
would  with  Eleanor.  So  eager  were  the  girls  to  hear  the  result,  that 
those  in  the  large  dortoir  kept  awake  till  they  came  home.  It  was  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  fine  fuss  Madame  made  about  it  the  next 
day  :  she  had  only  given  them  till  half- past  eleven,  and  they  had  kept 
the  coach  waiting  all  that  time,  and  Madame's  own  maid,  old  Fclicite,  in 
it.  After  all,  there  was  no  bet  to  decide,  for  George  Marlborough  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  the  party. 
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Class  was  not  over  the  next  morning  till  past  one :  it  was  always  late, 
just  before  the  giving  of  the  prizes.  It  was  the  third  Thursday  in 
August,  the  sortie  day,  and  some  of  the  girls  were  going  to  Mrs.  Marl- 
borough's. Miss  Seymour,  of  course,  Mary  Carr,  Rose  Darling,  and 
Adeline  de  Castella.  It  had  oozed  out,  tn  the  school,  that  Emma  Mow- 
bray was  excessively  mortified  at  Miss  Seymour's  never  £xing  upon  her, 
as  one  of  the  visitors  to  Mrs.  Marlborough's ;  but  Eleanor  nev«r  did. 
They  were  to  partake  of  the  usual  dinner  at  school,  for  the  Mariboroughs 
did  not  dine  till  six. 

While  the  cloth  was  being  laid  in  the  schoolroom,  the  girls  dispersed 
about,  some  in  the  court-yard,  some  in  the  g^arden,  all  in  the  shade,  for 
it  was  very  sultry.  There  was  certainly  something  more  than  oommon 
the  matter  with  Rose ;  she  appeared  half  crazy  with  joy,  and  Mary  Cair 
remarked  it  to  Eleanor  Seymour. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  cause  ?"  said  Emma  Mowbray,  hearing  the 
remark.     **  She  has  just  got  another  letter  from  Mr.  Marlborough." 

^'  Don't  talk  absurdities  !*'  exclaimed  Miss  Carr,  catchiDg  a  side-glanoe 
of  Eleanor's  changing  cheek. 

Emma  Mowbray  moved  away,  but  she  presently  returned  with  a  letter 
in  her  hand.  Taking  it  out  of  its  envelope,  she  gave  it  to  Miss  Carr. 
'*  Seeing's  believing,"  she  exclaimed ;  '^  read  that."  And  Mary,  sus- 
pecting some  school-girl  trick,  read  the  letter : 

"  Mr  Dearest, — You  must  have  been  surprised  not  to  see  me  last 
night  at  the  Maxwells'^  I  was  dressing  to  come,  when  a  message  arrived 
for  me  firom  a  friend,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord.  He  had 
met  with  a  dangerous  accident,  from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  I  have 
been  sitting  up  with  him  till  now,  four  o'clock.  I  write  this  to  you 
before  I  sleep,  and  shall  send  it  by  Anna,  when  she  goes  to  school,  for 
you  have  a  right  now  to  know  every  thought  and  movement  of  mine. 
You  dine  here  to-day,  and  others,  my  fair  fiancee  amongst  them ;  but  I 
wish  you  were  coming  alone,  for  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you. 
*^  Ever,  my  dearest,  yours  only, 

"  Gborge  Marummkough." 

Miss  Carr  had  often  heard  of  mistakes  and  deceit  in  letters ;  but  there 
could  be  none  in  this.  The  writing  was  George  Marlborough's,  and  the 
address,  ^'  Miss  Rose  Darling,  En  Ville,"  all  plain  enough ;  and  the 
seal,  which  was  well  known  in  the  school  now,  was  nobody's  but  hie. 
And  vet,  there  were  strange  suspicions  hovering  in  Mary's  mind.  Miss 
Mowbray  walked  away  with  the  letter,  and  at  that  moment  Anna  Marl- 
borough went  by. 

*^  Come  here,  Anna,"  called  out  Miss  Carr.  So  the  child  arrested  her 
steps,  and  faced  her. 

'^  Now — don't  equivocate,  or  I'll  acquaint  Madame  de  Nino  that  she 
has  got  a  letter-carrier  in  the  school,"  began  the  youne  lady,  sternly. 
'^  Did  you  bring  Miss  Darling  a  note  from  your  brother  l^s  morning  ? 

<<  Yes,  I  did,"  stammered  Anna.     <<  Don't  tell,  please." 

<<  What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  it  you?"  continued  Miss  Caix. 

'*  He  told  me  to  give  it  into  her  own  hands  when  nobody  was  by, 
with  his  love,"  answered  Anna.     "  Oh  piay  don't  tell  of  me,  Mias  Cair  1" 
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''Does  he  send  Rose  manj?^ 

"  Not  man  J :  she  sends  him  most.  FII  never  do  it  ag^n  if  you 
iion*t  ten." 

But  poor  EHeanor  Seymour !  She  had  sat  there,  on  the  old  wooden 
bench  by  the  porch,  white  as  marble,  and  Mary  had  risen  and  stood 
bsfeve  her.  Now  that  Anna  had  darted  off,  she  burst  into  an  uncon- 
tnUable  fit  of  weeping,  she  clasped  Mary  Carr's  hands  with  a  painful 
pranure,  and  finally  glided  away  by  the  bedroom  staircase.  ^  Make  any 
flOKuse  for  me  at  the  dinner-table,"  she  whispered. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Eleanor  Seymour.  Those  who  have  never 
experienced  such,  oould  not  understand  or  believe  in  its  intensity.  She 
had  a  long  life  before  her,  in  all  physical  probability.;  but,  no  matter  to 
what  misery  that  lif&  might  be  destined,  she  could  never  experience  a 
moroent  of  anguiah  so  sharp  and  dire  as  this.  And  yet,  she  would  have 
wagered  her  life  on  the  truth  of  George  Marlborough.  Here  were  his 
letters  to  her,  breathing  an  earnest  faithfulness,  and  speaking  hopefully 
of  their  future  wedded  life.  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  she  flung  them 
from  her,  and  paced  her  bedroom  with  fierce,  uneven  steps,  the  tumult  of 
her  outraged  feelings  increasing,  till  it  seemed  to  verge  upon  madness. 
How  was  she  to  act  ?  What  must  be  her  conduct  to  him  ?  Should  she 
write,  and  give  him  up  ?  Oh  no,  no^  in  mercy  to  her  own  self,  let  her 
not  be  the  one  to  sever  the  precious  tie  which  was  her  stay  in  life! 
And  then  she  fsU  on  her  knees,  a  wild  prayer  issuing  from  her  lips,  that 
this  dreadful  vision  might  pass  away,  and  her  lover  not  desert  her  for 
■oodier. 

To  the  surprise  of  Miss  Carr,  Eleanor  was  dressed  and  ready  to  join 
the  party  to  the  Marlboroughs.  George  came  down  to  the  coach  when 
they  amved,  laughing  and  pleasant  as  usual.  Rose  was  the  last  to  get 
oil,  Eleanor  had  run  hastily  into  the  house,  and  he  gave  Rose  his  arm 
vp  die  steps,  whispering  and  laughing  with  her,  as  men,  engaged  though 
taey  may  be,  like  to  do  with  a  pretty  giri.  Captain  Darling  dined 
there,  and  a  Mrs.  Ponsonby. 

It  neariy  came  to  an  explosion.  They  had  been  admiring  a  very 
beantifiil  rose-tree,  and  Rose,  in  her  flirting,  joking  manner,  said  the  rose 
was  the  emblem  of  love ;  if  any  gentleman  offered  her  one,  she  should 
deem  it  eq[aivalent  to  the  offer  of  his  heart.  Afterwards,  when  she  had 
left  the  spot,  George  Marlborough  cut  one  of  the  roses,  and  quietly 
flipped  it  into  the  hand  of  Eleanor. 

She  spoke,  her  face  white  with  agitation  and  her  voice  unsteady : 

**LocHc  here,  Mairl  Mr.  Marlborough  would  press  this  upon  me, 
liM  Atir  kme^^  holdmg  out  the  rose  contemptuously.  **  It  would  be 
better  for  him  to  bestow  it  where  it  will  be  deemed  worth  the  keeping.* 
And  she  threw  the  flower  over  Anna's  harp,  through  the  window,  towards 
the  spot  in  the  g^arden  where  Rose  was  standing. 

Miss  Carr  &liked  scenes,  and  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  alone. 
When  they  came  out  of  it,  Eleanor  was  looking  flushed  and  indignant, 
and  he  confounded. 

From  thait  hour,  there  was  no  peace,  no  mutual  understanding  between 
George  Marlborough  and  Miss  Seymour.  He  repeatedly  sought  an 
eoqplanation,  sometimes  by  letter,  sometimes  by  words.  Slie  never  would 
give  either.     Sho  returned  his  letters  in  blank  envelopes,  she  refused  to 
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see  him  when  he  called,  she  haughtily  shunned  him  when  thej  met  Mrs. 
Marlborough  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  but  as  neither  party  made 
her  their  confidant,  she  could  not  interfere.  Rose  alone  seemed  radiant 
with  happiness,  and  Anna  carried  no  end  of  notes,  generally  three- 
cornered  ones,  fipom  her  to  George. 

The  day  of  awarding  the  prizes  was  a  great  day.  The  girls  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  sashes,  and  the  hair-dresser  arrived  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  to  get  done  in  time.  About  two  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed, 
Madeleine  de  Gassicourt  exclaimed,  in  her  bad  English,  '*  For  de  goodness 
sake  who  is  it  dat  is  to  de  garden,  deranging  deir  hair  before  we  do  go  in?" 
Emma  Mowbray  and  Miss  Carr  peered,  through  the  trees,  to  the  far- 
off  garden,  and  there  saw  Rose  Darling  and  George  Marlborough.  She 
appeared  to  be  crying,  and  he  held  her  hand  as  he  bent  over  her  and 
talked  earnestly.  Emma  Mowbray  looked  round  at  Eleanor  Seymour, 
who  was  at  the  window  and  saw  it  all.  She  was  very  pale  and  still,  her 
lips  compressed  together. 

"  I  tink  it  is  Rose  Darling,'*  observed  Madeleine,  who  was  very  near- 
sighted, and  wore  spectacles  at  her  studies.  "  I  do  suppose  it  is  her 
brodare  wid  her." 

They  suffered  her  to  believe  in  the  "  brother,"  for  they  never  trusted 
the  French  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Adeline. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  when  the  young  ladies  went  in.  Two  pretty 
little  English  girls  walked  first,  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Lee,  and  certainly 
the  two  prettiest  of  the  elder  girls  walked  last,  Rose  Darling  and  Adeline 
de  Castella  :  both  beautiful,  but  so  unlike  in  their  beauty.  Adeline  with 
exquisitely  sculptured  features,  graceful  and  statue-like ;  and  Rose  a  very 
Hebe,  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  most  biilliant  complexion,  and  golden 
curls.  A  large  company  was  assembled,  Mrs.  Marlborough  and  George 
amongst  them.  He  scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  Eleanor,  and  those  in  the 
secret  of  affairs  despised  him  for  his  deceit.  Some  of  the  girls  had  as 
many  as  nine  prizes.  Rose  gained  two :  but  she  had  been  studying  for 
another  sort  of  prize. 

Miss  Maxwell,  the  kindest  old  lady  that  ever  breathed,  the  laird's 
sister,  insisted  on  taking  some  of  the  girls  home  to  dinner.  Miss  Seymour, 
Rose  Darling,  and  Mary  Carr.  Madame  de  Nino  gpraciously  consented. 
After  dinner  they  went  for  a  walk  on  the  pier  :  it  was  a  lovely  evening, 
warm  and  bright,  and  the  harvest  moon  shone,  large  and  clear.  Whilst 
they  were  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  George  Marlborough  came  up 
and  joined  them. 

Suddenly,  everybody  rushed  to  one  side,  watching  a  steamer  that  was 
making  its  way  up  the  harbour.  Miss  Seymour  alone  retained  her  seat^ 
and  George  Marlborough,  seeing  this,  came  back  and  sat  down  by  her. 
Eleanor  instantly  rose,  and  would  have  moved  away,  but  he  laid  his  de- 
taining hand  upon  her  arm. 

*'  Hear  me,  Eleanor,"  he  exclaimed,  <^  this  is  an  opportunity  that  I  have 
long  sought  in  vain ;  I  pray  you  hear  me.  Not  two  months  ago,  on  this 
pier,  I  told  you  I  was  about  to  ask  for  you  of  your  mother.  I  had  reason 
to  beHere  you  loved  me — ^nay,  I  know  vou  loved  me.  I  did  ask  for  you : 
I  obtained  a  promise  that  you  should  be  mine :  we  both  looked  forward 
to  a  happy  future ;  and  you  cannot  forget  the  blissful  dreams  of  that 
future  in  which  we  mutually  indulged.     Eleanor !  in  the  very  midst  of 
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these  hopes  your  conduct  suddenly  changed — in  an  hour — without  warn- 
ing,— without  cause — ^unaccountably.  You  have  hitherto  denied  me  all 
explanation,  but  once  more  I  entreat  of  you  to  give  it  me.  Were  we 
alone,  I  would  kneel  to  beg  it  of  you.'* 

"  Oh  that  my  mother  were  here !"  she  wailed,  wrin^ng  her  hands, 
*'  I  should  not  then  be  subjected  to  these  insolts." 

"Eleanor,  1  demand  an  explanation,"  he  exclaimed,  in  agitation.  "  Is 
it  an  insult  thus  to  speak  to  one  who  is  my  promised  wife  ?  Your  words 
are  to  me  mysterious,  inexplicable.  Has  any  serpent  stepped  between 
us?" 

*'  You  are  the  serpent,"  she  passionately  exclaimed.  '<  And  you  can 
dare  thus  to  address  me — ^knowing  it !" 

'*  Oh  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,  in  mercy  let  this  be  cleared  up.  I  declare 
on  my  honour  that  I  am  innocent  of  fault  towards  you.  What  is  it  you 
suspect  me  of?  It  must  be  something  grave  and  terrible.  Speak  now, 
whilst  we  are  alone.** 

"  Shame  upon  you,*'  she  haughtily  exclaimed,  "  thus  to  persist  in  your 
show  of  innocence !  You  shall  have  no  explanation,  sir,  from  me.  I  beg 
you  to  leave  me,  or  to  allow  me  to  rejoin  my  friends." 

"  Mr.  Marlborough,  Mr.  Marlborough,'*  cried  Rose  Darling,  running 
op,  ^'  do  come  and  look  at  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  water !  It 
is  more  than  beautiful.*' 

He  removed  his  hand  from  Eleanor*s  arm  :  and  she  rose  and  glided 
away  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  which  still  pressed  over  the  side  of 
the  pier. 

The  first  week  or  two  of  the  vacation  was  dull  enough  at  Madame  de 
Nino's.  None  of  the  French  girls  were  passing  it  at  the  school,  save 
Adeline  de  Castella.  She  remained,  partly  because  her  parents  were 
travelling,  partly  that  she  might  continue  her  sea-bathing,  from  which 
^  was  deriving  benefit.  Miss  Carr,  Rose  Darling,  and  a  few  more  of 
the  English,  were  likewise  remaining.  They  were  sometimes  invited  to 
Mrs.  Marlborough*8,  but  Eleanor  Seymour  invariably  excused  herself. 
Not  so  Rose :  and,  twice,  Anna  had  fetched  her  to  spend  the  day  when 
no  one  else  was  adced.  The  ^rtation  between  her  and  Mr.  Marlborough 
seemed  to  be  progressing ;  and  Eleanor  was  wearing  to  a  shadow,  and 
grew  paler  day  l^  day. 

One  afternoon,  a  bit  of  folded  paper  was  brought  to  Eleanor  in  the 
schoolroom.  She  opened  it,  and  read  the  following  lines,  written  in 
pencil : 

^'  I  am  now  wai^g  in  the  salon.     You  have  denied  yourself  as  usual ; 

r^ty  Eleanor,  let  me  entreat  you  to  grant  me,  for  this  once,  an  interview. 
leave  for  London  to-night,  but  if  I  can  see  you,  my  journey  may  then 
be  unnecessary.  By  the  love  we  once  bore  for  each  other,  I  beseech  you, 
Eleanor,  come. — G.  M." 

Eleanor  deliberately  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  gave  the  pieces  to 
Clotilde.  <*  Give  that  to  the  gentleman,*'  she  said,  haughtily,  "  and  tell 
him  there  is  no  other  answer." 

"Clotilde,"  whispered  Rose,  following  the  servant  from  the  room, 
<<  who  is  in  the  salon  ?'* 


<<  Ce  jolie  monaeur  qui  ya  se  marier  a?eo  Mam'aelle  Seymour.  Per* 
Sonne  autre.'' 

*<  Giye  me  tbe  paper :  FIl  go  and  delirer  Mks  Seymour's  message.  I 
say,  Clotilde,  don  t  tell  Madame  diat  he's  here." 

The  servant  sospected  nothing,  and  went  her  way.  Rose  mored 
stealthily  into  the  salon.  She  remained  there  some  time^  talking  with 
Mr.  Marlborough,  and  then  flew  up-stairs  to  the  bedroom,  Mr.  Marl- 
borongh  quitting  Hhe  boose. 

At  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  same  eveniiig,  AdeHne  de  Castella, 
Eleanor,  and  Miss  Carr,  were  gathered  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolrooflB; 
Eleanor  was  languidly  giving  Sie  latter  a  description  of  Rome,  which 
she  had  visited  the  previous  year,  and  Adeline  corrected  her  whm  she 
was  wrong,,  for  she  knew  Italy  weU.  Mademoiselle  Jos^hine  (Mam'selle 
Fifine  the  school  called  her  in  general),  Ibe  only  teacher  remaining,  was 
at  her  table,  writing  letters,  when  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  aidced 
where  Rose  was. 

They  did  not  know.  She  came  down,  stairs  for  ooUation,  but  went  up 
agam.     They  had  not  seen  her  since. 

Mam'selle  Fifine  befan  to  scold.  It  w«a  not  likely  she  waa  up-stairs^ 
in  the  dusk ;  she  must  have  cpot  a  light,  which  was  against  orders.  And 
she  told  BCsB  Carr  to  go  and  fetch  her  down. 

"  Who  will  go  with  me  ?"  asked  Mary  Carr. 

Eleanor  and  Adeline  both  rose,  and  all  three  stumbled  up  the  dark 
staircase  together.  They  could  see  nothing  of  Rose  in  the  bedrooms,  or 
make  her  hear.  Mary  Uarr  suggested  that  she  might  have  fallen  asleep 
on  one  of  the  beds,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  Adeline  ran  down, 
and  got  a  light  from  the  servants. 

There  was  no  Rose,  but  on  her  bed  lay  a  sealed  note,  addressed  to 
Miss  Carr: 

*^  Dear  Mabt, — ^I  know  you  have  been  in  league  against  me  for 
some  time.  Miss  Seymour  ixA  I  were  rivals — you  would  have  forwarded 
her  views,  though  it  left  me  to  a  broken  heart.  I  believe  it  has  been  a 
neck-and-neck  race  between  us,  but  I  have  won.  I  hope  mamma  wiQ 
approve  of  the  step  I  am  taking — I  always  longed  to  make  a  runaway 
marriage — and  if  Frank  flies  out  about  it,  I  shan't  hear  him  and  shan  t 
care.     When  next  yon  see  me^  I  shall  be 

^^EosbMablbobougb.'^  . 

"  Look  to  Miss  Seymour !"  broke  from  the  quivering  lips  of  Adeline 
de  Castelhi ;  and  it  was  well  they  did  look  to  her,  for  she  was  falling. 
She  did  not  faint,  not  quite ;  and  when  she  revived,  her  nose  began  to 
bleed  violently.  As  soon  as  it  stopped,  they  descended  the  stairs  to- 
gether, for  Eleanor  would  ^  down,,  and  met  Mam'selle  Fifine  eoming 
after  them,  in  a  furious  state  of  anger  at  their  delay. 

<^  Miss  Seymour's  nose  has  been  bleeding  dreadfully,"  interrupted  Mary 
Carr,  ^Uhafs  what  kept  us.  And  we  can't  find  Rose."  For  diey  did 
not  dare  to  confess,  and  had  hid  the  letter. 

Rose  not  to  be  found !  Madame  de  Nino  waa  dining  outy  and  Mam?- 
selle  Fifine  was  terrified  out  of  her  sober  senses.    In  the  micbt  of  the 
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bobbnb  and  seaich  ihat  ensued,  Julie  put  her  head  in  at  the  Bchoohroom 
door,  and  said,  ^'  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour." 

Manj  a  laugh  had  the  school  at  Julie.  She  had  once  been  taken  to 
Enf^and  bj  an  Irish  nobleman's  family,  as  under  nurse,  and  there  she 
became  Jamiliar  with  British  titles,  and  remarkably  fond  of  using  them. 
H  anybody  called'at  the  school,  who  possessed  but  the  half  of  one,  Julie 
was  certain  to  give  it  at  full  length.  One  day,  Ethel  Daw's  mother  came 
to  see  her :  the  lady  was  very  fine,  all  flounces  and  feathers  and  gold 
diaina,  and  Julie  flung  open  the  schoolroom  door,  and  screamed  out, 
*'Mr8.  Daw,  Esquire."  She  never  heard  the  last  of  it :  the  girls  still 
call  her  Somre  Daw. 

"  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour." 

With  a  sharp  cry,  Eleanor  started  up,  and  fell  into  her  mother's  arms, 
in  the  aak>n,  sobbing  convalsively.  Mrs.  Seymour  had  just  arrived  by 
the  London  boat.  She  was  shocked  and  astonished  at  her  daughters 
altered  appearance  and  burst  of  grief,  and  took  her  home  at  once. 

It  was  tnree  days  afterwards.  Mrs.  Seymour  sat  in  her  drawing-room, 
the  blinds  down  and  the  green  Venetian  shutters  partially  closed ;  for 
Eleanor  lay  there  on  the  sofa,  in  a  state  that  seemed  to  be  hoveriug 
between  lin  and  death.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  in  a  most  aristocratic  state 
of  indignation  agiunst  the  '^  iron  man  :"  for,  in  spite  of  the  ^*  iron"  draw- 
back, she  had  unconsciously  hugged  to  her  heart  this  eligible  establish- 
ment for  her  daughter,  and  now  Eleanor  had  told  her  it  was  broken  ofi^, 
though  she  gave  hut  die  faintest  possible  explanation  of  recent  events. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  iron  man  himself  walked  in.  Eleanor 
struggled  up  from  the  sofa,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  rose  haughtily. 

"  Mrs.  Seymour,"  began  George  Marlborough,  '*  your  servants  denied 
you  to  me,  hut  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  no  formal  denial  would 
avail  with  me  now.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  to  London  pur- 
posely to  seek  an  interview  with  you?  And,  upon  finding  that  you 
had  left  for  this  place,  I  followed  you,  and  now  seek  it  here." 

The  .flush  of  insulted  pride  darkened  the  brow  of  Mrs.  Seymour. 
'^  Mr.  Mailborough,  you  must  have  more  assurance  than  I  could  have 
supposed  was  possessed  by  any  gentleman^  thus  to  intrude  yourself  on  our 
presence,"  was  her  answer.  *'  I  can  hold  no  intercourse  with  you,  sir, 
directly  or  indirectly,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  and  I  desire  you  to  be 
gone.' 

^  Madam,"  he  replied,  deeply  agitated,  yet  in  a  tone  in  which  much 
decision  was  blended  with  entreaty,  ^*  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  ask 
of  yon,  I  have  a  right  to  seek.  When  you  left  for  England,  two  months 
ago,  Eleanor  was  my  promised  wife." 

«  To  iny  sorrow,  she  was — to  my  shame,  that  I  consented  to  it !  A 
consent  wnich  she  has  already  retracted,  and  I  now  confirm." 

George  Marlborough's  cheek  burnt,  as  he  continued  : 

«  During  your  absence,  her  conduct  suddenly  changed.  We  parted 
one  day,  as — as  I  hoped  we  always  should  part,  and  the  next,  she  met 
me  with  evenr  expression  of  dislike  and  contempt.  I  have  demanded  in 
vain  of  her  the  cause  of  this  change :  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  now  demand  it 
nom  yoOa 

^  Tins  is  mibearable  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  indignantly.  ^  If  you  do 
XM»t  leave  my  house,  sir,  I  will  order  my  servants  to  thrust  you  forth." 

"  Not  wiUiout  an  eiq[>lanation,"  he  returned.     '<  I  will  leave  it  after* 
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wavdsy  xT  it  80  must  be.  Mrs.  Seymoor^  yoa  cannot  relbse  it^  for  yonr 
daughter  was,  and  is,  my  promised  wife.  Eleanor's  words  and  oonduct 
have  all  along  seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  me.  What  is  it  ?  1  declare  to  yon,  solemnLy,  that  I  am  miean* 
scions  ci  taxy" 

His  words  and  manner  were  pain&illy  earnest  and  tratfaful,  and  Mm, 
Seymour  was  staggered. 

^Has  there  been  any  mistake,  Eleanor?'*  she  hesitated,  speaking  to 
her  daughter. 

^'  Oh!  let  me  know  what  it  is,"  he  implored,  before  Eleanor  conU 
answer.  "  Whatever  it  may  be — mistake — cause — reality — ^let  me 
know  it" 

*^  Well,  sir,  cried  Mrs.  Seymour,  taking  a  sudden  determination,  **  I 
will  first  ask  what  you  haye  done  with  the  unfortunate  young  lady  yon 
took  with  you  to  London,  three  days  ago  ?*' 

''  I  took  no  young  lady  with  me,"  replied  Mr.  Marlborough. 

^^  What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Darling  ?'* 

"  Not  anything  at  all,"  he  returned,  indignantly. 

"  You  did  not  run  away  with  her  ?" 

**  Indeed  no.  I  would  rather  be  excused.  She  is  no  fiiYOurite  of  mine. 
But  this  is  no  explanatk>n,  Mrs.  Seymour.  Eleanor,"  he  added,  walking 
up,  and  standing  before  her,  ^*  I,  once  again,  appeal  to  you.  What  was 
the  cause  of  your  first  and  sudden  coldness  ?" 

*^  Speak  out,  Eleanor,"  said  her  mother.  **  I  know  almost  as  little  as 
Mr.  fiflarlborough,  and  I  now  think  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up. 
There  must  be  some  strange  mystery  somewhere." 

Eleanor  pressed  her  thin  hands  upon  her  side,  in  agitation.  She  could 
speak  but  in  a  whisper,  in  uneven  sentences. 

<*  The  night  of  the  part^  at  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's  you  were  prevented 
attending — ^you  wrote  a  note  the  next  morning— explaining  why  yon 
could  not  come — to  Rose  Darling." 

"  Certainly;  I  remember;  I  wrote  a  note — to  you — ^Eleanor.  I  did 
not  write  to  Rose  Darling." 

<<  I  read  thai  noie^^^  ^e  answered,  gasping  for  breath.  ^  It  vai 
written  to  Rose." 

'*  It  was  written  to  you,  Eleanor.  I  never  wrote  a  loving  note  to 
Rose  Darling  in  my  life;  on  my  sacred  word  of  honour." 

Bit  by  bit,  it  all  came  out.  George  Marlborough  wrote  the  note  to 
Eleanor,  sealed  and  directed  it,  and  g^ve  it  to  Ania.  But  Anna,  who 
confessed  that  Emma  Mowbray  had  ^^  put  her  up  to  it,"  took  the  note  oat 
of  its  envelope,  enclosed  it  in  another,  and  then  asked  her  brother  to  seal 
and  direct  it  for  her  to  Rose  Daiiing,  saying  it  was  a  note  &om  herself. 
It  may  be  renaembered,  that  Eleanor's  name  did  not  appear  in  the  note, 
and  the  words  "  fiur  fiane^"  he  had  intended  to  itpply  to  Rose,  for  ha  was 
fully  aware  of  the  joke  in  the  school  about  himseu.  Rose  was  never  un- 
deceived, but  took  the  note  for  gospel;  and  her  own  letters  to  him,  whidi 
had  previously  been  sheer  nonsense,  aanuned  a  more  serioos  character. 
Mr.  George  Marlborou^  was  perplexad»  He  saw  the  giri  leved  him, 
and  he  twice  or  thrice  wrote  to  her  sound  letters  of  advice,  intimating 
that  his  helirt  was  already  the  property  o£  another.  The  day  the  prises 
were  given,  he  rmated  thb  aivice  by  word  of  mouth,  kindly,  affectie^- 
ately,  as  ho  wouU  to  a  sistec^  and  itose  mdted  into  tsaia.    On  the  day 
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of  his  departure  for  England,  Rose  came  to  him,  as  he  waited  in  Ma- 
dame de  Nino's  salon :  she  brought  the  torn  paper  firom  Elleanor :  she 
brought  also  the  bitter's  exfnressions  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which 
Eleanor  had  never  uttered.  In  his  storm  of  vexation  and  grief,  he  spoke 
harsh  words  of  Eleanor,  and  Rose  siud  she  would  console  him — she 
would  be  die  loving  companion  to  him  that  Eleanor  would  not — she 
would  even  leave  with  him  that  night,  if  he  would  take  her.  Mr.  Marl- 
borough solemnly  declared  he  thought  nothing,  at  the  moment,  bat  that 
this  was  her  usual  random,  unmeaning  speech,  and  he  gave  her  a  kiiss — 
he  acknowledged  it — and  told  her  to  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  and  take 
care  of  herself.  But  at  night,  in  coming  out  of  the  permit-office,  on  the 
port,  to  go  on  board,  there,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  stood  Rose, 
what  he  would  have  done,  he  said,  he  did  not  know,  certainly  not  taken 
advantage  of  her  imprudence^  but,  in  the  next  moment^  up  came  Captain 
Darling.  Mr.  Marlborough  spoke  a  word  of  explanation,  as  exculpatory 
of  Rose  as  the  circumstances  would  admit,  and  lefb  her  in  the  charge  of 
her  brother.     He  knew  no  more  of  her. 

«*Let  this  be  a  warning  to  your  wedded  life,  Eleanor,"  observed  Mrs. 
Seymour.  ^  Never  have  any  concealments  from  your  husband.  Had 
you  frankly  spoken  to  Mr.  Marlborough  of  that  misdirected  letter,  which 
seems  to  nave  done  all  the  mischief,  the  a£fair  would  have  been  cleared 
up  then." 

'*  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  swear  he  will  never  use  another  envelope  f* 
exclaimed  Greorge  Marlborough,  with  his  old,  pleasant  smile  of  love,  as 
he  bent  to  soothe  the  happy  girl,  now  weepmg  tears  of  repentance. 
"  But  you  need  not  have  doubted  me,  Ellen.'' 

IV. 

What  a  shocking  plight  Rose  was  in  when  she  ^t  home  !  drenched 
with  rain  and  sea^water ;  clothes  soaked^  and  clinging  round  her  ;  hair 
matted,  and  bonnet  broken  ;  quite  prostrated  with  tlxree  days'  sea-siek- 
ne»  ;  bufiFeted  aboat,  all  that  time,  m  a  fishing-smack,  the  wind  blowing 
great  gon^  and  she  half  dead  with  fright ;  nothing  to  eat  and  drink  on 
board  hoi  salt  herrings  and  sour  beer,  even  supposing  she  eoold  have 
eaten — it  was  enough  to  make  her  morose  and  sullen  I  Rose  had  put 
OQ  all  her  best  things  too  ! — a  white-chip  bonnet,  and  pear])-giey  damask 
dress  I     It  vras  all  spoiled* 

So  it  was  ^te  a  mistake,  and  there  had  been  no  elopement  alter  all : 
nolhiDg  but  a  three  days'  cruise  round  the  coast,  with  h&r  brother  and  a 
erew^  of  woriung  sailors,  in  that  fi^ng-boat !  Captain  Darling  made  a 
thousand  apologies  to  Madame  de  Nino^  when  he  brought  her  home— - 
satik  an  object  as  she  presented  when  he  handed  her  out  of  the  coach ! — 
and  laid  it  di  to  the  fifluilt  of  that  treacherous  wind ;  which  had  kept 
them  at  sea  three  days,  when  he  had  only  contemplated  treating  her  to  a 
fitUe  excursion  of  an  hour. 

But  Mam'selle  Fifine  remained  terribly  sore  upon  the  matter  ;  and,  as 
ihe  justly  observed,  there  must  have  Men  something  out  of  common 
amiii  wbh  that  particular  fishing-boat.  O^er  boats  could,  and  did, 
■nke  the  port  fast  enough.  Rose  would  give  no  explanation  to  anybody, 
and  did  not  open  her  lips  to  the  g^rls  for  a  month.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  time  she  thinks  ef  an  elopement^  she  may  manage  it 
oecnr. 

c  2 
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No.  XXVIL— Johhsok's  Lives  of  the  Poets .♦ 

Many  years  ago,  when  as  yet  Blackwood^s  Magazine  was  not,  and 
when  Blackwood  himself  kept  a  sale-room  for  second-hand  books,  one  of 
his  nightly  lots  was  knocked  down  cheap  to  a  working  man.  The  day's 
labours  over,  the  man  had  come  in  nis  working-dress,  and  was  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  lot  aforesaid.  Three  and  elevenpence  he  paid 
down,  and  with  four  volumes  under  his  arm  turned  his  springy  step 
homewards.  A  gentleman  present  in  the  sale-room,  but  too  late  fcur 
thb  particular  lot,  stopped  the  happy  purchaser  in  his  retreat,  and 
offered  him  an  advance  on  the  purchase-money,  to  an  amount  sufficiently 
tempting  to  working  men  in  general,  would  he  resign  the  bargain. 
But  no;  politely,  but  firmly  the  original  purchaser  declined  negotiating; 
and  all  that  was  left  for  tne  foiled  nook-buyer  was  to  stare  at  a  rough 
workman's  insusceptibility  to  a  good  offbr,  and  perhaps  wonder  with  a 
foolish  face  of  praise  at  his  uncompromising  preference  of  literature  to 
lucre.  The  workman  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  tihe  gentleman  saw 
him  no  more. 

Now  to  that  purchase,  value  (by  sale-room  scale)  three  shillings  and 
elevenpence,  we  indirectly  owe  two  notable  contributions  to  our  modem 
literature;  to  wit,  the  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  in  Murray's  Family  Library^  by  Cunningham  pere,  and  the 
edition  now  before  us,  fully  and  carefully  annotated  and  corrected,  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  Murray's  British  Classics^  by  Cunning- 
ham,/^. 

For  the  book  purchased  in  the  c^loaming,  auld  lang  syne,  at  the  Aold 
Reekie  roup,  Amd  Ebony  in  the  chair,  was  Johnson's  LAves  of  the  Pbets; 
and  the  purdiaser  was  Allan  Cunningham.  **  Honest  Allan,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called — to  distinguish  him,  perhaps^  so  Thomas  Hood  sug- 
gested, nrom  one  Allan-a-Dale,  who  was  apt  to  mistake  his  neigfaboun' 
goods  for  his  own — was  indeed  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared  him,  **  a 
credit  to  Caledonia;"  ^'a  lone;  credit,"  Sir  Walter  might  have  said, 
quoth  the  same  kindly  humourist,  who  loved  to  play  on  Allan's  towering 
stature.^  At  present  he  was  workins;  as  a  mason  in  Edinburgh,  not 
unmindful,  amid  the  daily  din  and  oust  of  labour,  of  early  joys  and 
hopes  in  bonny  Blackwood  and  Dalswinton,  nor  of  cherishing  the  gift  of 
poetry  that  was  in  him,  and  the  love  of  romance  that  refined  him,  and 
which  ere  lone  should  find  expression  in  such  sweet  lyrics  as  ''My 
Nanie  O,"  such  true  ballads  as  "  The  young  Maxwell,"  such  tender 

*  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets,  with  critical  Observations  on  their 
Works.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  With  Notes  corrective  and  explanatoxy,  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  F.S.A    In  Three  Vols.    Murray.    1854. 

t  "'nie  grenadier  of  our  corps,"  he  styles  him,  when  reviewing  the  foices  of 
the  ZottibmAfa^axtiie;---^*  a  physical  Ck)loB8us  of  Literature.''  And  again:  "Thou 
was  forined  to  a  poet,  Allan,  by  nature^  and  by  stature  too,  according  to  Pope — 

'To  snatch  a  grace  6<^on(f  Me  reocA  of  Art"' 
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laments,  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  as  '*  Gane  were  but  the  winter- 
cauld,''  such  stirring  chansons  as  "  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea," — 
or  again,  **  rustic  epics"  like  *^  The  Maid  of  Elvar,"  and  prose  fictions  like 
"  Pfuil  Jones"  and  <<  Sir  Michael  Scott."  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  stone- 
mason's bidding  for  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — his  s^ladsome  ezpendi- 
tare  of  three  and  elevenpence  on  the  four  Tohimei,  and  his  (hie  ''  refusal 
to  deal"  with  the  disappointed  bibliophile.  And  now  his  son  tells  us, 
*^  Fnoin  this  acquisition  (gained  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  in  later  years 
honoured  with  a  better  binding;  my  father  learnt  much,  and  I  have 
learnt  somethii^.  •  ...  To  my  father's  cheap  but  highly-prized  acqui- 
Bition  the  public  is  mainly  in4ebted  for  a  good  work  (the  Lives  of  the 
British  Painters^  Sculptors,  and  Architects),  and  in  that  edition  I  first 
read  Johnsonj  and  determined,  twenty  years  ago  to  become  his  editor.'^ 
And  hen  we  behold  the  fulfilment  of  that  resolve,  in  such  an  edition  as 
the  Mbt  Ciuuungham  would  have  eagerly  bid  something  more  than 
three  and  elevenpence  for,  could  old  Ebony  but  have  put  it  up  for  public 
coinpeotMKi« 

Duxkig  the  interval  of  years  between  now  and  then,  there  has  been 
no  gfowing  acceptance,  but  the  reverse,  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
His  criticisms  are  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  now  the  nineteenth, 
and  the  better  half  of  that  too  gone.  To  the  nineteenth  centuxy  belong 
poetical  tastes  of  profounder  sensibility,  and  critical  judgments  of  more 
subtle  scrutiny,  nobler  aspirations,  finer  sympathies,  deeper  searchings 
of  heart,  than  to  its  predecessor.  Worasworth  has  sung  to  us  since 
Johnson's  day,  and  Goethe  has  mooted  new  questions  of  thought  and 
new  modes  of  culture,  and  our  minstrels  are  such  as  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings ;  and  our  critics  are  such  as  the  Coleridges,  and  Hare,  and 
Henry  Taylor,  and  De  Qiuncey,  and  Carl^le ;  and  oiur  philosophers  are 
such  as  broach  and  canvass  vexed  questions  undreamt  of  in  his  Trather 
^'mild'*)  nhilosopby.  Accordingly,  it  is  objected  by  som^  tnat  to 
reprint  Johnson's  Lives  at  all  is  a  very  work  of  supererogation,  and 
wat  ix>  reprint  it  in  such  a  form,  and  with  such  aids  and  appliances  to 
boot  (in  tile  way  of  costly  paper,  handsome  print,  <*  painful"  e<utor,  &c.^ 
as  dirtinguiflh  Murray's  British  Classics,  is  simply  to  be  deprecated  as 
either  n  miff^^  or  a  piece  of  mischief — a  mistake,  if  on  the  pre- 
samption  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  present  supply ;  a  mischief,  if 
with  aasuzance  that  the  supply  will  beget  the  demand.  Apart,  more- 
over,-from  their  general  protest  against  Johnson  as  an  unqualified 
teacher  in  the  province  of  verse,  and  a  blind  leader  of  blind  students^ 
the  oljeetors  will  urge  a  special  demur  to  the  nature  of  this  work, 
in  the  com^nlation  of  which  the  Doctor  was  made  to  fetch  and  cairy 
pretty  much  at  the  will  of  his  employers,  the  bookseUers.  Not  only  is 
there  an  objection  to  Johnson's  bom-and-bred  inaptitude  to  criticise  the 
divine  art,  hut  to  the  manner  in  which  he  suffered  even  what  aptitude 
he  had,  to  be  hampered  by  the  trade  policy  of  his  illiterate  paymasters^ 
to  be  oaUn'd,  crib'd,  connned,  by  the  state  of  this  dull  biUiopole's  re- 
mainders and  that  enterprising  publisher's  dead  stock.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  trade  and  taste  at  the  time,  that  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Most 
Eminent  English  Poets,"  by  the  Leviathan  of  then  extant  critics,  we 
find  no  such  person  as  Geonrey  Chaucer,  but  in  his  room  a  select  coterie 
of  the  caste  of  William  King  and  Thomas  Yalden ;  no  one  answering  to 
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tbe  style  of  Edmnnd  Spenser,  but,  all  in  high  presenration,  ^  namet  <£ 
John  Annfret^  and  George  Stepney,  and  fi^shard  Dnke ;  no  Oliwr 
G«ldfmbk*  eren,  but  a  sapply  quite  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endnredy  of 
Sprtds  and  other  such  small  fish  that  came  to  the  Doctor's  net.  ^mt 
anKxig  the  Most  Emioent  Eogfish  Poets !  Reverse  we  Merentio's 
metrophe,  and  say,  O  fish,  fish,  how  art  thou  fledufiedl  Inveit  we  the 
adage,  and  talk  not  of  a  Triton  among  the  minnows^  but  of  a  minnow 
among  die  IVitons.  Still  dns  too  is  inoorrecti  for  in  Johnson's  Lives 
the  nnnnows  ave  in  the  majority,  and  the  Tritons  are  but  one  or  tw^ 
rari  nanies  in  gurgiie  vasto. 

Glad  are  we,  notwithstanding,  to  welcome  this  edition  of  a  work  ihii^ 
say  its  detractors  what  they  list,  will  take  a  long  time  yet  to  die, — to  die^ 
and  go  we  know  not  where,  to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  roL  Like 
its  s^iliot,  it  is  rough,  tough,  burly,  and  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  critical 
horse-f^T  without  **  knocking  under."  Mr.  Cunningham  is  right  an  hit 
xMurk  tliat  wherever  the  world  has  dissented  from  Johnson's  judgmeat^ 
the  world  is  still  curious  to  preserve  his  opinions — because,  eren  whea 
wraag,  he  is  still  sagacious  and  penetrating,  and  the  reader  never  loses 
tbe  presence  of  a  ckar  intellect.  A  reflective  reader  wiU  find  incom- 
pamUy  more  enjoyment  and  instruction,  in  following,  under  protest,  the 
lead  of  a  masculine  mind,  devious  and  astray  though  the  route  ma^  be, 
than  in  keeping  up  with,  and  potentially  outrunning  and  ''  preventing^ " 
a  common-plaoe  writer  of  sympathies  and  convictions  accurately  eit 
rapport  with  his  own.  Thus  an  intelligent  man  will,  though  three-pile 
Tory,  mfinitely  prefer  intercourse  veith  Macaulay's  history  to  doung 
over  stolid  prosings  to  which  he  heartily  assents;  and  though  sturdy 
Psotestaat,  will  more  profitably  and  pleasurably  go  through  the  ^perm 
•flwiia  cf  John  Newman  than  the  operose  orthodoxies  of  that  Fadier*B 
fiMtth-rale  foes ;  and  though  an  old-fashioned  art-student,  will  be  moie 
refieahud  and  healthily  exercised  by  collision  with  the  crotchets  of 
Rwkin,  ^lan  by  torpid  assent  to  conventionalities  to  which  he  has  sub- 
soribed  all  his  days  and  with  all  hb  soul.  Johnson  is  felt  to  be  preja- 
£aed,  to  be  firequently  superficial  in  taking  exception,  to  be  cunoiuly 
nearsighted  in  his  perception  of  petty  partic^rs,  curiously  short-si|ghtea 
in  his  peroeptk>n  of  comprehensive  generals.  Nevertheless  he  is  neaid 
widi  vespect — albeit  with  stifled  interruptions  from  his  auditor]!^  and 
pressed  murmurs, — with  the  respect  and  the  interest  due  to  a  i|>ednr 
\  has  thought  out  his  thoughts,  such  as  they  are;,  and  gives  them  to 
Oi  ai  tiw  dUamess  and  with  ihe  emphasis  of  original  production,  uttered 
ia  Ug  maaly  Yoice,  and  with  a  bluff  genaine  air  of  sbcerity  and  truth. 
At  least  we  have  a  man  to  do  with,  and  not  an  echo ;  a  living  presencoi 
and  sot  tbe  shadow  of  a  shade ;  if  a  bear,  then  a  great  bear,  with  power 
as  w«U  aa  olnmsineflB  in  that  shaggy  paw  of  his, — and  no  mere  £rqg  in 
the  marsh,  on  the  fume  and  fret  for  identification  with  the  bull  ia  the 
nwiadow.  Where  mderstanding  alone,  Mr.  Cunninghaai  eontends,  ia 
mffiinHiit  frr  poetioal  criticisin,  the  decisions  of  Johnson  aae  geaeKsdly 
Bght    Coleiidge  would  have  objected  that  this  is  just  what  ihe  nnder- 

*  ^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,*  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  eSKffial 
•  Ak^  itte  vetbj  hitenst  of  a  bookseller  named  Caman  shoald  have 
I  nom  tiie  nnmtar  oChb  lilieB.'" 
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_  nerer  is  mfficieiit  for;  that  poetical  criticism,  in  any 
iPWfthy  Ab  mmaoe^  is  tke  province  of  somethiDg  abore  and  beyond  the 
Mdentttdkig.  But  allowing,  if  only  by  courtesy,  that  certam  rerse- 
sakers «£  established  lepute  are  ^^ poets,"  whose  '^poetry**  is  diaxac- 
tenaed  in  £Mt  by  a  prominent  and  pervading  exercise  of  the  ^  under- 
standing''  and  wholly  devoid  of  ''  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
fbore^  uw  oonaecraiaMi  and  the  poet's  dream," — ^then  sorely  Ji^nsen  was 
foalified  to  ik  them  jnstice  ;  to  gauge  their  merits,  to  appreciate  thdr 
ssverdl  diaacteristifis,  to  show  wheron  lav  their  weakness  and  wherein 
their  ttmigA.  Now,  with  scant  ezceptiou,  this  is  the  very  dass  of 
"poets*  widi  which  his  y(^umes  are  concerned.  Just  the  singing-men 
wteae  strains  the  ^<  understanding"  is  adapted  to  '<  understand,"  are  they 
vfaom  MuMOQ  undertakes  to  review.  H^ce,  few  admirers  of  those 
earlier  minstreb  whom  he  passes  over,  the  poets  of  Tudor  and  pado- 
poat-Todor  times,  will  regret  the  Doctor's  exclusion  of  Uum  from  his 
cntioal  biographies,  however  they  may  resent  the  slight  implied  in  such 
OMslnikm.  South^  once  said,  that  the  poets  before  tli^  Restoration 
were  to  Johnson  what  the  world  before  the  flood  is  to  historians.  If  the 
soed  Doetor  can  ensure  supplies  of  our  contemporary  poets,  in  the  elysian 
■elds,  and  he  once  smiled  a  benign  smile  on  the  notion  that  a  lady,  who 
loved  Shakspeare  too  fondly  to  conceive  of  paradise  without  him,  would, 
as  ahe  crossed  the  very  Umen  Olympic  be  presented  with  a  glorious  copy 
sf  his  works^— one  may  marvel  what  he  thinks,  supposing  him  still  the 
manner  of  man  he  was,  of  our  "  Most  Eminent  English  Poets"  smce  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  world  can  probably  do  as  well  without  his 
flritieiam  on  the  latter  Georgian  and  Victorian  era  of  song,  as  it  does 
wilihoat  that  on  the  Elizabethan  and  its  after-math. 

it  is  as  gaod  as  a  sermon  to  note  some  of  the  names  included  in 
Jahnaon's  oonstellation  of  bards.  They  twinkled,  twinkled  in  their  day, 
each  little  stai^  though  now  we  only  wonder  what  they  are.  Poets, 
mayhi^  there  are  of  our  own  day,  who  will  at  best  be  reckoned 
■aetasttrs  t4>4norrow,  and  the  day  after  vrill  be  known  only  as  some  of 
Jofanaon'a  poets  are  known,  to  be  wondered  at  as  interiopers  and 
inipoaton^  who  have  at  length  been  found  out.  Thus  may  we  see,  quoth 
the  £m1  in  the  forest,  how  the  world  wags.  The  world  changes  its  mind 
as  well  as  its  population,  and  aDows  no  century  to  set  up  a  court  from 
wiuoh  there  is  no  appeal.  Only  run  over  the  names  at  the  beginuing  of 
die  aeoond  volume  before  us,  and  meditate  on  the  worth  of  present  ^*  emi- 
nence" nmong  English  poets.  John  Pomfret :  who  was  John  Pomfret  ? 
Whjp  im  the  matter  of  that,  even  his  biographer  as  much  as  says  that 
''ncithing  is  known,"  so  far  as  the  man  John  is  concerned  ;  but  as  to  tiie 
peat  Jdbn,  h«y  we  find,  ^  has  been  always  the  Cavourite  of  that  dass  of 
nadscs  who,  without  variety  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amuse- 
ment.'' The  Doctor  adds,  ''  He  pleases  many,  and  he  who  pleases  many 
must  have  tome  species  of  merit  John  '^  pleases  the  many"  no  man  ; 
hb  title  to  be  ^  always  the  fivourite"  has  run  out,  longer  since  tiian  the 
memory  of  die  eldest  inhabitant  can  extend.  William  Walsh :  who  was 
ktf  The  heat  critic  in  the  omtion,  said  Dryden,  and  that,  he  assures  us, 
^nitbottt  flatteiy."  As  for  his  poetry,  he  is  known  more,  says  his  bio- 
ginphei,  by  Us  mvuKarity  with  greater  men,  than  by  anythmg  done  or 
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testifies,  18  one  of  those  lucky  writers  who  have,  without  mnch  laboiuv 
attained  high  repqtatioui  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reverenoe  rather 
for  the  possesion  than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  ahilities*  What  did  he 
write  ?  "  Mr.  Smith's  *  Pocockius'  is  of  the  subUmer  kind,**  says 
Oldisworth.  Enough  :  paas  on  to  the  next  case.  Richard  Duke  :  whiat 
report  hear  we  of  Richard  ?  Only  that  in  character  as  a  man  he  was 
dissolute,  and  that  his  poems  are  neither  below  mediocrity  of  merit  nor 
above  mediocrity  of  praise.  William  King  :  this  eminent  English  poet  was 
bom  in  London,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  Gazetteer,  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  his  poems  are  pronounced  by  his  biographer  to 
be  rather  the  amusements  of  idWness  than  efforts  of  study,  calculated 
rather  to  divert  than  astonish.  He  neither  diverts  nor  astonishes  now; 
and  as  for  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  except  a  few  kahitues  of  the 
cathedra],  and  here  and  there  a  savant  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  line  of 
things,  no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  John  Hughes  : 
Jdm  let  Pope  describe — the  description  will  not  offend  many  now,  however 
depreciatory  may  be  its  tone — ^**  Hughes  was  a  good  humble-spirited 
man,  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  but  a  poor  writer,  except  his 
play,  that  is  very  well" — the  play  being  "  The  Siege  of  Damascus,'  "  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary,"  said  Johnson,  in  whose  time  it  was  still  a 
stock-piece  on  the  London  boards,  "to  add  a  private  voice  to  such  con- 
tinuance of  approbation.**  "  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,"  wibte 
Swift  to  Pope,  on  receiving  "the  works  of  John  Hughes,  Esquire."  A 
good  many  are  in  the  same  category  with  the  Dean ;  they  have  never 
read  the  "  Court  of  Neptune,**  seen  the  "  Siege  of  Damascus,"  or  heard 
of  the  man  in  their  life.  Thomas  Yalden  :  this  reverend  doctor  T  Yould- 
ing  he  should  be  spelt)  wrote  poems  "  of  that  irregular  kind  which  was 
supposed  to  be  Pindaric,"  and  now  boasts  of  a  still  smaller  circle  of 
readers  than  Pindar  himself,  without  the  solatium  of  being,  like  Pindar, 
praised  to  the  skies  by  a  catholic  tradition  of  quod  semper^  quod  uhique^ 
quod  ab  omnibus. 

With  regard  to  the  poets  still  known  and  accepted  as  such,  who  come 
under  Johnson's  notice,  it  was  Cowley  whose  life  and  writings  he  believed 
himself  to  have  most  happily  and  completely  analysed.  Boswell  ascribes 
this  preference  to  the  Doctor's  sense  of  the  value  of  certain  contents  of 
this  particular  essay — namely,  of  the  dissertation  on  the  Metaphysical 
Poets,  which  cost  him  rather  heavily  in  time  and  trouble,  as  he  had  to 
'*  get  up"  the  subject  for  the  occasion, — and  again,  of  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  Wit.  The  Life  of  Milton,  that  much-canvassed  and 
heartily-abused  affair,  which  illustrates  better  perhaps  than  any  other  of 
his  writings  the  Doctor's  prejudices  and  powers  as  a  good  hater,  is  consi- 
dered by  Mr.  Cunningham  unsurpassed  as  a  piece  of  English  composition, 
and  also  as  an  expression  of  cnticisms  fine  and  true  upon  "  Paradise 
Lost"  itself.  "  His  alleged  virulence,"  Mr.  Cunningham  contends,  ^  is 
indeed  always  more  in  the  manner  of  his  matter  than  the  matter  itself"— 
a  remark  which,  if  we  understand  its  bearing  at  all,  tells  all  the  more 
against  the  biographer,  who,  failing  evidence  against  his  victim,  quits 
particular  charges  for  general  abuse.  *'  He  had  no  indmation  to  narrate 
the  events  of  Milton's  career ;  and  he  tells  us  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
memoir  that  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes  to  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a  new  narrative,  &r 
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nufeinulj's  sak^  was  thought  necessary.  What  was  forced  upon  him 
lie  at  leasl  performed  with  sincerity ;  and  the  hold  that  his  memoir  has 
had  upon  mankind  may  be  best  iUustrated  by  a  passage  in  Lord  Byron  : 

;  Milton's  the  prince  of  poets,— so  we  saj, 

A  little  beavv,  but  no  less  divine 
.  An  indeneudent  being  in  bis  day — 

Learn  d,  pious,  temperate  in  lave  and  wine  : 
Bat  his  life  falling  into  Johnson*s  way, 

WeVe  told  this  great  high-priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  wfaipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire,  odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.* 

"  That  MJlton  suffered  the  indignity  of  corporal  punishment  at  college 
is  now,"  Mr.  Cunningham  contmues,  '^  among  those  that  read,  pretty 
genendly,  exploded ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  impression  is  thoroughly 
rooted  ont,  advanced  as  it  is  by  Johnson,  and  countenanced  by  Byron  in 
a  poem  like  'Don  Juan.'  That  Shakespeare  stole  deer,  and  that  Milton 
was  wUpt  at  college,  will  long  continue  (I  fear)  among  the  vulgar  errors 
of  our  literature/'  Notwithstandmg  the  parenthetioei  "  I  fear"  of  thia 
passage  in  his  pre&ce,  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  note  on  the  obnoxioua 
statement  in  Johnson's  text,  remarks  that  the  "  accuracy  of  Aubrey,"  that 
tattling  Jans  et  ortgo  of  the  scandal,  is  '<  curiously  confirmed"  by  Tom 
Warton's  ^  iadustrv  and  knowledge" — adding,  all  to  the  prejudke  of  the 
''I  fear,'*  and  to  the  verification  of  the  '*  vulgar  error,"  that  the  said 
Anhrey  '*  was  a  curious  inquirer,  with  amj^e  means  of  information,  and 
no  motive  whatever  for  telling  a  lie.  He  went  to  the  poet's  widow  and 
to  Marvell  for  information.''  Which  conveys  Mr.  Cunningham's  last 
impressions  on  ihe  subject— hb  preface,  p.  xviii,  or  his  foot-note  at  p.  85  ? 
Certainly  the  last  impression  he  leaves  on  his  readers  is,  that  Aubrey  is  a 
tmatworthy  witness,  with  means  of  correct  knowledge,  and  without  con- 
odvable  motive  to  misrepresent :  in  short,  the  distressing  dilemma  being, 
—either  convict  Milton  of  having  received  a  whipping,  or  that  <nre^/ioX<$yo£ 
Aubrey  of  having  perpetrated  a  "hum," — why,  let  Milton  be  whipped  by 
an  manner  of  means. 

More  definite  and  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Cunningham's  general  way  of 
sopplying  those  defects  and  correcting  those  errors  for  which  Johnson's 
^  laves'*  are  notorious.  In  emendation  and  elucidation  and  illustration 
fiom  all  Quarters,  Mr.  Cunningham  is  entirely  chez  luL  To  detect  inac- 
caraciea  m  dates,  names,  facts,  quotations,  marriage  lines,  burial  certifi- 
cates, he  has  a  lynx  eye,  and  keeps  it  wide  open  too.  This  kind  of  work 
involves  ah  amount  of  labour  hugely  disproportioned  to  the  result  which 
oomea  before  the  public,  who  are  treated  to  the  well- sifted  com,  while  the 
annotator  has  been  toiling  and  choking  himself  amid  the  heaped-up 
ninse,  the  dryasdust  chaff.  Care  in  such  details  argues  large  expenditure 
oT'tiaae  and  ca^ertioa;  and  Mr.  Cunningham  is  notably  careful.    Here 

*  Bvnn  stoatly  dissented  from  the  then  growing  reaction  against  Johnson's 
criliBBi  «ntkra^»  In-  a  letter  to  Disraeli  he  says,  *'The  opinions  of  that  truly 
great  man,  whom  it  is  the  present  ikahion  to  docry,  will  ever  be  received  hy  me 
wHfa  that  defereaoe  which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all."  And  again: 
M  Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  from  evcrjr  laurel;  still  Johnson's  is  the  finest  critical 
work  extant,  and  can  never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight." 
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and  there,  indeed,  we  may  meet  with  a  slip  in  the  matter  of  oompmAiaiki 
at  where  he  sajs,  ^'  He  [Johnson]  gives  (I  feel  and  regist)  a  moat  undue 
pieferenee  to  blank  verae  over  rhyme"* — just  what  Johnson  did  not^ive, 
and  his  editor  does  not  mean  ;  or  a  slovenly  mode  of  expression,  such 
as,  ''For  curiosity  has  been  awakened  since  Johnson  wrote  more  to 
our  Elizabethan  poets  ;"t  and  a  precisian  might  take  exception  to  his 
calling  Johnson  '*  the  most  distiDgaished  of  his  [scil,  Johnson's]  contem- 
poraries,"} on  the  same  principle  that  Milton  lias  been  cavilled  at  for 
making 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  «ince  bom 
His  sons  ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve, 

by  which  Adam  appears  his  sons'  brother,  and  Eve  her  daughters'  aister ; 
or  again,  as  the  same  Milton  makes  Satan,  addressing  the  personified 
henrars  of  Sin  and  !Death,  to  exclaim— — 

And  never  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  diee, 

iRbich  exclamation  denounces  the  present  detestable  sight  as  only  to  be 
exceeded  in  detestability  by — ^itself.  As  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes  of 
information,  it  were  a  little  surprising  if,  in  so  large  a  collection,  he  may 
not  onoe  in  a  way  be  caught  tripping;  but  we  will  not  look  out  for  a  cheap 
triumph  over  him  by  doing  what  some  nibbling  censors  do,  in  otder  to  get 
vp  an  easy  but  stentorian  eureka — vix^  make  use  of  the  references  he  has 
collated  with  patient  research,  and  which  now  lie  open  to  all  comers,  and 
hf  dint  of  a  little  examination  of  the  originals,  discover  with  jubilant 
anperiorify  that  he  has  missed  a  word  in  transcribing,  or  turned  Simeon 
into  Simon,  or  put  a  seven  for  a  nine,  or  committed  some  cone^pondiag 
atrocity  in  prosody  or  punctuation,  of  a  kind 

O horrible  1  0  horrible!  most  horrible ! 

never  to  be  forgiven  or  forgotten  by  these  second-hand  §  detectives,  wlio 
do  anything  but  merely  hint  a  fault,  or  blandly  hesitate  dislike.  Let  us 
see,  then,  of  what  sort  are  the  corrections  supplied  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 
The  errors  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  are,  as  he  observes,  of  two  kinds 
-—those  attributable  to  the  imperfect  information  available  in  Johnson's 
day,  and  those  due  to  Johnson's  own  neglect.  Thus,  the  good  Doctor 
is  **  altogether  wrong  about  Cowley's  parentage.  He  makes  Lord  Bos- 
common  live  into  £ng  James's  reign ;  calls  Lord  Rochester's  daughter 
fais  sister  ;  refers  to  Falaprat's  ^  Alcibiade,'  when  there  is  no  such  pro- 
duction ;  makes  ^  Venice  Preserved'  the  last  of  Otway's  plays,  which  it 
was  far  from  being ;  writes  the  *  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,'  and  in  three 
other  places  advances  him  to  a  dukedom,  which  he  never  obtained  ;  .  •  . 
confounds  Sir  Richard  Steele  with  Dicky  Norris,  the  actor ;  attributes  a 
disooveiy  to  Congrevo— that  Pindaric  odes  were  regular — ^when  the  dis- 


♦  Editor's  Preflu^e,  p.  xxiv.  f  VoL  L  p.  223,  n.  %  Preface,  p.  v. 

I  **  it  is  not  unoommoD,*'  says  Johnson,  **  for  those  who  have  grown  wiae  by 
the  hdionr  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  onerlook  tlwir  master." 
That  is  bad.  Bat  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  turn  the  very  «*ilt«te  of  tlieir 
ewn"  agahist  tbefar  **nuMter,*  who  taught  them  where  to  find  it,  aud  mstead  ef 
limply  **overiookiag"  him,  use  their  ilLgotten  gains  to  his  special  bart  aad^Bs- 
cooragement  ? 
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oo?ery  is  to  be  found  in  Ben  Joason's  and  HiiKpstB  <  Theatrum  Poet- 
arom  ;'  taxes  Warburton  with  making  an  anangement  of  Pope's  Epistle% 
irhkli  Pope  himself  had  made  ^  informs  us  in  the  '  Life  eC  Pope'  that 
die  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
MisceDanj,  hat  forgets  his  information  when  he  comes  to  the  life  of 
Philips.  While  he  is  wrong  in  the  years  of  birth  of  Savage,  Somervile^ 
Falden,  and  CoUins,  he  is  equally  incorrect  respecting  the  dates  of  death 
of  Dryden,  Garth,  Pamefl,  and  Collins.''  Where  Johnson  has  made  the 
Aeatest  preparations,  there  Mr.  Cnnxungham  convicts  him  of  the  more 
maocoraeies, — as  ia  the  memoir  of  Dryden,  where  what  is  said  of  the 
««Kii^  Arthur"  ought  to  be  appHed  to  another  work ;  where  thebiogra- 
pher  ^mistakes  the  origin  of  '  Mac  Flecknoe,'  and  the  date  of  its  appear- 
anee ;  informs  his  readers  that  King  James  and  not  King  Charles  made 
iDryden  historiognqijher ;  assigns  Dryden's  translation  of  Maimbourg  to  a 
penod  subsequent  to  has  oonversion,  when  it  was  well  known  that  it  ap» 
peaied  while  Charles  IL  was  yet  alive  ;  states  positively — ^and  in  two  places 
— that  Dryden  translated  only  one  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  whereas  he  translated 
at  least  two ;  attributes  to  Settle  what  is  by  Pordage ;  and,  from  not 
looking  into  Burnet  for  himself,  makes  Dryden  the  author  of  an  answer 
aetoalJy  written  by  Yarilks."  In  the  allusion,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
appcHBtment  of  Dryden  to  the  post  of  historiographer,  Mr.  Cunningham 
Bight  have  borne  more  explicit  testimony  to  Mr.  Bell's  service  in  placing 
that  affiur  in  its  true  light.  In  his  note  on  Johnson's  text  ('*  King  James 
added  the  office  of  historicgnmher")  Mr.  Cunningham  merely  says^ 
''Here  is  a  great  mistake.  King  James  only  continued  him  in  the 
office  of  Historiographer;  for  the  same  letters  patent  (18th  August, 
1670)  which  created  him  Poet  Laureate  on  Davensnt's  death,  created 
him  Historiographer  Royal  at  the  death  of  Howell."  This  surely  was 
the  place  to  aclmowledge  Mr.  Bell's  recent  contribution  to  the  subject. 
In  a  previous  note,  too,  d  propog  of  Dryden's  motives  toward  '*  conver- 
fion,"  Mr.  Cannisgham  says  the  reader  should  consult  Soott,  Southey, 
and  Macaalay  :  ''  Both  Scott  and  Southey  acquit  Dryden  of  being 
hiasaed  by  motives  of  temporary  convenience ;  but  Mr.  Macaulaj  is 
painfuBypoative  that  his  conversion  was  a  mere  money-matter."  Strange 
nt  the  reader  is  not  also  referred  to  that  partioular  author  (Robert 
Bell)  whose  particular  part  it  has  been,  to  show  causa  against  the  paiti* 
onlar  accusation  of  *^  painfully  positive'*  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  unfair, 
however,  to  chai^ge  Mr.  Cunmngham  with  wholly  ienoring  Bell's  Anno^* 
tated  edition  of  Dryden  ;  he  mentions  it,  and  his  obligations  to  it,  moee 
dian  once,*  if  not  in  quite  the  right  place,  or  with  the  due  significanoe. 

Tet  we  aught  search  lus  own  annotations  for  some  time  ere  we  found 
a'^^soovery  of  equal  moral  value  or  biographic  interest  The  sped- 
mens  ^ixetiy  given  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  revising  labours,  afford  a  £ur 
notion  of  the  quality,  if  none  at  all  of  the  quantity,  of  bis  marginalia. 
He  is  in  his  element  when  recording  the  history  of  Milton's  covenant  of 
indenture  for  the  sale  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  through  what  auction-rooms 
it  has  passed,  and  tm  what  terms  ;  or  when  supplying  Johnson's  omission 
cf  one  of  KIton's  many  places  of  residence,  a  binme  bauoke  for  him  wlia 
aewpiUd  the  adoHEahle  <'  Handheok  of  London  ;"  or  when  enumeEatiag 

«  £.7. In  ToL  t  pp.  S98, 800 ;  and  voL  U.  pp.  Sjf.  319,  kc 
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the  known  portraits  of  the  same  poet^  and  discriminatuie  their  several 
deserts ;  or  when  transcribing  the  title-pages  of  the  nrst  edition  of 
'^'Hudibras,^  now  scarce ;  or  when  tracing  tne  penates  of  Drjden,  from 
Salisbury-court  to  Long-acre,  and  &om  Lon^'acre  to  Gerard-street ;  or 
when  drawing  up  a  tabiilar  account  of  copynght  pud  by  booksellers,  for 
remarkable  ^ys,  between  1682  and  l72o  ;*  or  when  tracking  the  his- 
tory of  Addison's  surviving  relatives,  describii^  his  funeral,  and  critioiaiDg 
his  portraits  ;  or  when  recounting  the  pictures  and  busts  of  Mat  Prior, 
who  bought  them,  and  for  how  much ;  or  when  givinpp  a  digest  of  the 
will  of  poor,  persecuted,  pertinaciously  poetical  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
and  summing  up  the  names  of  those  who  assailed  him,iDr3rden,  for  in- 
stance,  once  and  asain, — Wycheily,  on  his  satire  against  wit, — Sedlej, 
with  characteristic  acense,-^Garth,  in  9i  dose  fixunthe  Dispensary, — Tom 
-Brown,  too,  over  and  over  again,  and  Smith,  and  Philips,  and  Gay,  and 
Swift,  and  last  and  not  least  and  oftenest  of  all,  Alexander  Pope.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden  highly  applicable  to  his  present 
Editor's  industry :  ^*  To  adjust  the  mmute  events  of  literary  histoiy  is 
tedious  and  troublesome:  it  requires,  indeed,  no  great  force  of  imaer- 
standing,  but  often  depends  upon  inquiries  whidi  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets  not  always  i^ 
hand."    Mr.  Cunningham  has  all  and  more  than  the  Doctor's  ideal  ^*  re- 

Suires;"  and  instead  of  accounting  it  **  tedious  and  troublesome,"  he  evi- 
ently  revels  in  active  research  among  obsolete  '^  tall  copies"  and  for- 
gotten pamphlets,  and  has  no  mere  sneaking  kindness  for  a  *'  rummage" 
among  MSS.,  such  as  *'  Lord  Chamberlun's  MS.  Warrant  Books,"  con- 
sulted for  the  date  of  a  play ;  "  Sir  G.  £therege*s  .MS.  Letters,"  quoted 
for  an  opinion  on  the  ''  Hind  and  Panther"  emeute;  Gray's  MS.  Journal, 
for  a  comment  on  Riley's  Portrait  of  Dryden  [^"  in  a  long  wig — disagree- 
able face"];  a  MS.  ftoyal  Warrant,  prohibiting  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  Hudibras,  &c.,  dec  If  readers  innocent  of  taste  for  what  is 
cunous  and  <'  somewhat  musty"  withal,  fail  to  relish  this  department  of 
the  Editor's  notes,  then  there  are  in  copious  supplies,  and  admirable 
variety,  choice  excerpts  from  a  large  round  of  authors,  to  illustrate  the 
text — bits  from  that  arrant  gossip  repys,  and  grave  good  John  Evelyo, 
and  small-talkative  Aubrey,  and  slow  and  sure  Aaron  Hill,  and  ^xewh 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  irresistible  Lady  Mary,  and 
quizrical  sensitive  Gentleman  Gray,  and  pensive  Dr.  Beattie,  and  didactic 
Dr.  Armstrong,  and  bustling  Bozzy,  and  busy  Malone,  and  sagacious 
Scott,  and  forcible  Byron,  and  soholariy  Soutney,  and  quaint  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Wordsworth  the  profound,  and  Campbell  the  elegant,  and 
Croker  the  in^nious,  and  Loni  Mahon  the  discreet,  aihl  Leigh  Hunt  the 
sparkling,  and  Notes  and  Queries  the  nondescript  add  inexhaustible. 
Rare  ola  Johnson  I  In  his  proudest,  hopefullest  moments  he  could  as 
Uttle  have  dreamt  of  an  edition  like  this,  as  he  did  of  the  men  and 

•  The  first  of  these  is  Otway's  «  Venice  Preserved,"  which  in  1682  fetched  15L; 
while  the  last,  which  is  ••  The  Rival  Modes"  of  Moore  Smyth,  "realised,"  in  1726, 
just  seven  times  that  sum.  The  former  sum  is  the  price,  too,  of  FarquhaFs 
^BecruitlDg  Officer,"  and  abber*s  "Double  GallRDt,"  though  Farquhar  soon 
afterwards  received  twice  that  amount  for  his  **  Beaux'  Stratagem,"  and  Gibber  a 
hundred  guineas  for  "The  Non-Juror."  The  lowest  payment  is  for  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre's  "  Busy  Body,"  ten  guineas. 
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their  works  who  are  herein  quoted  to  do  him  service — of  the  Waverley 
Novels  in  prose  fiction,  or  of  the  Lake  School,  Diabolic  School,  and 
CodLney  Sdipol,  so  called  or  miscalled,  in  verse. 

Such  an  edition  mnst  create  a  new  public  for  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which,  tfaoi^h  more  read  than  aught  besides  from  the  same  pen,  the  public 
of  our  times  have  not  been  very  eager  to  study.  There  is  every  enticement 
in  these  handsome  volumes  to  become  familiar  with  what  is,  and  always 
wiD  he,  9IX  interesting  and  valuable  work.  The  fine  narrative  of  the 
strange  career  of  Savage,  the  dissertations  interwoven  with  the  memoir 
of  Cowkn^,  the  kindly  account  of  Addison,  the  mingled  aversion  and 
reserve  of  the  history  of  Swift,  the. elaborate  reviewal  of  Pope's  character 
and  works,  and  even  the  caj^tious  depreciation  of  Gray,  are  all  worth 
rsading,  and  maiking,  if  not  mwardly  digesting — ^wUch  last  feat  is  not 
always  possible  or  desirable.  The  style  of  the  Lives  is  less  grandiose 
than  Johnson's  other  writings ;  his  sentences  have  less  resemblance  to 
(Archdeacon  Hare's  comparison)  the  hoops  worn  by  ladies  in  his  day, 
the  sentences*  and  the  noons  being  equally  successiul  in  disguising  and 
£sfiguring  the  form,  as  well  as  in  keepmg  you  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Far  fewer  are  the  lonff-tailed  words  in  'osity  and  'ation ;  fewer  such 
sentences  as  ''pure  without  sempulosity^  and  exact  vritiiout  apparent 
elaboration,^  occurring  in  the  Life  of  Ad^son ;  or  a  rapid  succession  of 
such  words  as  ** alternate  coruscations,^'  ''operation,"  "admiration,'' 
*•  combination,"  "  elevation,"  "  versification,''  "  exclamation,"  which 
tread  one  on  another's  hi^h  heels  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Life  of  Congreve. 
Nor  do  we  frequentiy  hght  on  terms  like  "  variegation  of  prose  and 
verse"  (appHed  to  Addison's  Travels),  or  '<the  line  vras  liquidated  to 
'Britons,  attend'  ^  (instead  of  what  may  be  called  per  contra  the  ''  soli- 
darity" of  the  first  reading,  '*  Britons,  arise !"  in  Cato\  or  "  he  was 
(B/egUimaied  by  the  parliament,"  sud  of  the  unhappy  Richard  Savage. 
In  fine,  tboogfa  we  may  decline  to  assent  to  Mr.  Cunninc^iam's  homage 
to  Johnson  «8  "the  greatest  of  biographers,"  as  mudi  as  to  Lord 
Coekbuin^  homage  to  Jeffrey  as  "  the  greatest  of  British  critics,"  we 
welcome  Ms  edition  of  the  "Lives"  with  cordial  erecting,  and  accept 
his  verdict  on  it  as  "  Johnson's  great  work" — a  vroric  to  which  Mr.  Cun- 
niogham's  nreparfttions  for  twenty  years  past,  will  impart  a  new  and 
W]£r  popniarity  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  come. 

•  M  Xn  leading  them,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  '<  one  may  often  be  puzzled  to  think 
bow  thej  could  proceed  from  a  roan  whose  words  in  conversation  were  so  cloBe 
and  shiewy.  .  •  .  .  How  such  a  style  could  gain  the  admiration  which  Johnson's 
gained,  in  an  age  when  numbers  of  men  and  women  wrote  incomparablj  better, 
vookl  be  another  grave  pua^  unless  one  remembered  that  it  was  the  ago  when 
boo^  and  toupees  were  thought  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  women,  and  fUll- 
bottcnned  w^s  the  dignity  of  men.  He  who  saw  in  his  fflass  how  his  wig  became 
Us  tee  and  heed,  might  easily  infer  that  a  similar  nill-bottomed,  well-curled 
fria  of  words  vonkl  be  no  less  becoming  to  his  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  miscalculate 
tlie  efibct  upon  his  immediate  readers.  They  who  admired  the  hairy  wig,  were 
in  raptures  with  the  wordy  one.''--<}uES8ES  at  Tbuth.    Second  Series, 
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BT  BUDLST  GOBTBLLQ. 

V. 

Mabib  wBldied  long  Aat  night  far  her  husband's  retom — but  she 
wmtohed  ia  rain  I  Wioi  an  escaped  conirict  the  process,  in  France,  is 
mmmazy  enough  :  tibe  selkttey  the  sentenoot  and  the  chain  succeed  each 
«kber  so  rapidlj,  tint  before  the  capture  has  been  made  twelve  hours,  the 

C'  oner  is  en  his  way  to  a  fresh  bafftUy  there  to  be  doubly  branded^ 
bly  ironed^  and  taxed  with  double  toil.  In  vain,  ^erefore,  might 
Marie  watch— not  only  for.  diat,  but  for  many  successive  nights.  Y ilette's 
piomisea  of  mpentauce  had  seemed  to  her  so  sincere,  that  her  tmstiBg 
nature  would  not  suffer  her  to  belieye  he  had  so  quickly  fallen  into  and 
naped  the  vewaxd  of  his  eril  courses.  He  had  spoken  of  danger,  and 
she  feared  that  misfortune,  not  crime,  now  kept  mm  from  her.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  ascertainii^  what  had  become  of  him — by  applying 
a*  ihe  Prefeekart  de  Police;  but  this  step,  far  the  reasons  Vilette  had 
given,  she  waa  afraid  to  take.  She  thus  remained  in  complete  ignorance 
ofUsfiita. 

Had  Marie  tiioroughly  comprehended  her  husband's  character,  his 
absence  would  have  b^  the  lightest  of  her  sorrows ;  but  she  had  mate- 
rial evils,  as  well  as  mental  distoresses,  to  contend  mth^  which  called  upon 
bar  to  exert  all  the  oiergisfl  she  waa  mistsass  of. 

These  arose,  aa  was  most  natural,  frt>m  want  of  money.  In  fumishiog 
her  husband  witii  the  means  which  he  told  her  were  to  bo  applied  for 
tjieir  mutual  benefit^  she  had  left  herself  destitute  of  future  resources,  and 
anah  a  man  as  Vilette  was  not  Ukriy  to  leave  her  anything  on  which  he 
ooold  lay  hu  haada.  Her  ready  money  went  first,  her  hoarded  crowns 
ftUowe^  and  tiben,  as  wo  have  seen,  tba  rente  pioffere  was  absorbed ;  so 
that  when  she  came  to  confide  her  position,  at  the  end  of  the  long  and 
ansous  week  which  succeeded  her  husband's  second  disappearance,  she 
fimnd  that  all  she  had  to  depend  upon  consisted  solehr  of  wnat  she  might 
obtain  by  the  sale  of  her  furniture^  and  that  her  niture  existence,  and 
that  of  her  child,  must  be  derived  horn  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

Marie  was  not  altogether  friendless^  but  Madaaie  de  Fremont,  upon 
whom  she  mwht  conMontly  have  rriied  for  asristanoe,  was  absent  on  a 
journey  with  ner  husband  on  tihe  further  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  before  aid  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter  the  worst  might  have 
happened.  Besides,  she  was  averse  from  writing  what  she  mighty  under 
pressing  necessity,  have  told ;  nor  had  she  that  unerring  faith  in  letters 
which  keeps  up  ti^e  hopes  of  those  who,  in  a  different  rank,  do  battle 
with  the  wotKl  &ie  wrote,  therefore,  to  none,  nor  did  she  complain  to 
any,  but  with  a  zesohite  heart  set  about  die  task  which  necesrity  imposed 
upon  her. 

Marie's  arrangements  were  soon,  though  sadly,  made ;  for  when  the 
poor  have  occasion  to  dispossess  themselves  of  the  little  they  have  called 
their  own,  there  is  no  want  of  ready  hands  to  take  it  at  the  easiest  rate 
for  the  buyer,  on  the  hardest  terms  ror  the  seller.   It  cost  her  some  pangs 
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lo  part  ivitfi  almost  all  slie  had,  the  poor,  again,  having  a  real  attadi* 
ment  ta  thair  Itonsehold  gods :  to  them,  indeed,  they  are  much,  for  thej 
are  more  closely  associated  witb  their  daily  wants  and  cannot  be  replaoedL 
But  it  pained  Marie  even  more  to  remove  from  the  quiet  of  Fassy,  and 
ihtf  healthful  air  that  invigorated  her  child,  to  the  chei^r  quariiet 
iriniher  Am  was  now  compeUed  to  direct  her  steps.  To  many  the  change 
to  Lea  Batwnolles  would  have  been  a  thing  of  little  consequenee; 
bat  Mttie  PfaSppe  was  so  fond  of  gathering  vi^ts  in  the  Bob  de  Boit- 
logne;  she  loved  sot,  herself,  from  the  heights  of  Passy,  to  watch  thi 
sttverr  Seine  wandering  onward  to  the  fair  valleys  of  her  own  Normandy; 
asid  then — though  the  Cimiti^  of  Montmartre  was  filled  wrth  handsome 
leennteenfci,  it  had  no  saered  charm  for  her  like  tiie  quiet  churchyazd  of 
Anteuil ;  ibr  there  stood  the  small  black  crosses,  ever  garlanded  with  the 
ficesfaest  flown%  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  her  father  and 

Bui  to  the  Batignolles  Marie  was  obliged  to  go^  httving  found  tihere  a 
imali  aMffiBMnt  winch  was  better  adapted  to  her  slender  purse  than  any 
eat  a€  vie  mokitode  she  had  sought  in  other  directions. 

Amongst  the  things  which  Marie  had  been  taught,  the  employments 
which  became  her  station  had  not  been  neglected,  and  she  was  perfectly 
mistress  of  that  useful  accomplishment — ^the  mystery  of  needlework — ia 
which  Frtoehwomen  so  greatly  exc^  all  others.  Her  skill  in  this  respect 
stood  her  now  in  good  stead,  enabling  her,  though  by  slow  degrees,  to 
ean  a  livefihood.  At  liength  she  became  known  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
cellenoe  of  her  work,  and  as  her  business  improved,  her  petitea  ironomieg 
were  aran  carefully  laid  by  to  make  a  fund  for  little  Philippe'a  ednca- 
tbn.  But  before  the  day  came  wfaidi  was  ta  see  them  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  a  different  ^Bspenaatioft  was  ordained :   her  child  fell  sick. 

U  wae  a  waatng  illnesa,  for  whidli  art  could  d^  little>  though  it  eon- 
slaatly  whiaptied  hope,  and  that  in  the  kind  aocente  of  one  of  thoae 
benevolent  men  who — all  honour  to  their  profession — are  rare  in  ne 
country,  and,  least  of  all,  in  Franee !  M.  Allaux^  who  was  one  of  the 
pkysicaiis  ^  tiie  H6tel  Dien,  and  lived  near  the  Bani^re  de  Clichy, 
close  to  the  BatignoUea,  heard  of  the  boy's  sickness  through  his  wife,  vat 
yAouk  Marie  had  done  some  woris.  He  went  ai  onee  to  offer  services, 
unrewarded  mve  by  the  consciousness  of  the  aet^  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
paor  mothei^  and  made  those  services  stiU^nore  vidoable  by  the  manner 
m  which  he  rendered  them.  But  there  were  limits  to  his  skill,  and  the 
malady  of  little  Philippe  wae  one  which  medicine  alone  is  powerless  to 
cure.  As  much  fresh  air  and  nourishing  diet  as  Marie's  condition  would 
facmit,  were  the  final  remedies  he  suggested  ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself 
te  SMggestifWMV  bat  iasbtad  en  8uppl3ang  much  whidi  the  child  muit 
otherwise  have  wanted.  For  the  rest,  Marie  gave  up  her  time,  by  day,  to 
take  him  out  of  doon^  and  worked  the  harder  for  it  kte  into  the  night. 

For  pmity  q£  asi^  aa  wdOl  as  picturesqneness  of  site^  thore  is  no  spot 
roBud  FuBB  superior^  if  equal,  to  the  Buttes  de  Montmartre^  and  there, 
whenever  it  waa  finfl^  li^une  took  her  daily  walk,  with  Philippe  in  her  anus. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,as  she  was  returning  homewards,  she  was  met 
a  the  atiaet  by  &  large  eoarse-looking  woman,  who,  after  staring  hard  at 
kar  as  she  w«it  by,  gave  her  a.  familiar  nod,  and  passed  en.  Marie  had 
A^aligki  idea  that  riie  had  seen  the  woman  s  fiiea  before^  hut  where  she 
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could  not  remember ;  the  thought  made  her  turn  her  head  at  she  was 
entering  her  own  door,  and,  to  her  surprise,  she  fotmd  the  stranger  had 
done  the  same,  and  was  standing  still  to  observe  her.  It  then  flawed  on 
her  memory,  that  this  was  the  same  person  who,  four  or  Are  years  befeie^ 
had,  in  her  anger,  revealed  her  husband's  tme  oonditkm ;  and,  with  a 
shudder  at  the  recollection,  she  hastened  in.  The  woman  was  a  good 
deal  altered,  and  for  the  worse ;  there  was  something  in  her  featuies  that 
might  still  have  been  handsome,  bat  intemperance  and  dissipatioii  had 
flashed  her  cheek,  and  hardened  her  glance,  and  nothing  was  left  of  het 
sex  but  its  frailty.  It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  to  Marie  when  she  ceased 
to  think  of  her,  though  the  daring  and  vicious  expression  of  that  &oe 
haanted  her  at  intervals  thronghout  the  evening.  She  was  &ted  to  see 
it  again,  and  under  circamstances  of  greater  discomfort  than  ever. 

It  happened,  aboat  a  month  aftmtrards,  when,  as  Marie  was  sitting 
with  PhUippe  sleeping  on  her  knee,  one  fine  bright  sammer^s  morning,  on 
a  knoU  which  overiooked  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartie,  the  same  woman 
l^pproached  her,  evidently  for  the  paipose  of  speaking.  Marie's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  avoid  her,  and  she  rose  to  do  so,  bat  she  felt  the  attempt  was 
useless. 

"  Sit  down  again,"  said  the  stranger,  '<  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

Marie  obeyed  her  mechanically,  and  her  companion  took  her  place  on 
the  turf  beside  her. 

^^  You  remember  me  ?"  she  said,  fixing  her  bold  eyes  on  Marie's  half- 
averted  face. 

A  faint  afifirmative  was  the  reply. 

«  *  Yes' — I  was  sure  of  that.     Now,  do  you  know  my  name?" 

^^  No,"  returned  Marie,  answering  against  her  wilL 

''  Very  welL  I  am  called  *  La  Cnampenoise.'  That's  as  good  a 
name  as  any  other.  You  are  called  Madam^* — it  was  with  a  supreme 
sneer  she  dwelt  on  the  word — ''  Madame  VUette." 

'^  Yilette  was  my  husband's  name,"  replied  Marie,  with  an  effort 

*<  True — your  husband.  Ah,  husbands  and  lovers  are  not  quite  the 
same.     And  that  sickly  creature  is  his  child,  I  suppose  ?" 

^<  Men  pauvre  Philippe !"  exclaimed  Marie,  burstmg  into  tears,  and 
bending  over  the  boy,  who  still  slept. 

<< Leave  off  crying,"  said* the  woman;  *'I  have  news  of  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Oh,  teU  me,"  cried  Marie,  eagerly — "tell  me,  where  is  he?" 

The  woman  laughed. 

"  Fas  si  b^te,  ma  ch^re.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that,  even  here  where 
we  sit,  there  are  those  near  enough — les  sacres  mouchards — to  make  me 
repent  it" 

"What  is  it  yoa  want,  then?  If  you  bring  me  tidings  of  my 
husband,  you  cannot  think  diat  I  would  betray  your  confidence." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  returned  La  Champenoise.  <'  But  what  I 
want — or,  rather,  what  he  wants — you  shall  know  directly." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Marie,  striving  to  be  cahn. 

"  That  last  coup  of  his,  when  he  left  you  and  the  maiUot  there,"  con- 
tinued La  Champenoise,  pointing  to  Phdippe,  "  one  fine  night,  about  a 
year  ago-^ihat  last  coup  was  a  fiEtilore.    JQ  perdit  toute  la  camelatie'^ 
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aH  he  ireiitared  he  lost — and  hiB  liberty  into  the haxffain.  ^leytookhim 
•-DO  matter  where,  but  it  was  hr  enough  off.  Well,  he  doesn't  want  to 
slay  wbflM  he  is — e'est  de  nature— and  has  sent  word— no  matter  how 
— thatYoa  most  hdp  him.'' 

«'WhatoaaIdo?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?'' excUimed  Marie  to  herself, 
niher  thaa  to  hor  companion. 

« Can!— ought r  answered  the  other.  *'  You're  his  wife.  Send  him 
an  you've  gof 

**  And  my  dnld,"  sud  Marie,  <<see  how  ill  he  is.  What  can  I  take 
bom  Us  necessity  ?  Oh,  woman,  if  you  have  a  woman's  heart,  think, 
after  idiat  you  have  said,  Ihink  of  a  mother's  anguish." 

**  Bah  V*  zetumed  La  Champenoise.  ^  Every  mother  savs  the  same 
when  she's  in  trouble.  Mne  did,  I  dare  say,  «ome  time  or  otner-^nore's 
the  pitv*     You  won't  be  a  mother  long,  for  that  matter." 

^Oh,  men  Dieu,  mon  Dieul"  sobbed  Marie;  '<ai-je  mfyit^  ce  mal- 
hwipr 

^<  listen  to  me,  I  tell  you,"  pursued  the  vindictive  woman.  '<  It's  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  pleumicher  like  the  Fontune  du  Diable,  in  the 
Bne  de  I'Edielle.  You  must  have  monev,  and,  what's  more,  you^  must 
give  what  you  have.  You  call  yourself  Madame  Caron  I  find.  Take 
care,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper — "take  care  you're  not  known  in  the 
quariier  as  the  irife  of  the  convict  Vilette !" 

These  words  made  Marie  tremble ;  and  little  Philippe,  roused  from  his 
shunber  by  the  woman's  excited  voice,  opened  his  languid  eyes,  and, 
taming  them  towards  her,  gave  a  feeble  scream. 

*'  Go^"  said  Marie,  again  rising  hastily,  terror  and  anger  half  choking 
her  utterance — *'  go ;  you  are  a  bad  woman.  But,  no — you  must  be 
obeyed.     Come  this  evening,  when  it  is  dark,  to  the  Barri^re  de  Clichy. 

I  Will  be  there,  and ;" 

<«  Brinff  the  money  with  you,"  interrupted  La  Champenoise. 
**  I  will  bring  what  I  can,"  replied  Marie. 

**  A  la  bonne  heure,"  returned  the  woman,  with  cool  effirontery.  *^  An 
revoir.*'  And,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  she  turned  away,  and  stnxle  down 
theUn. 

Marie  kept  her  promise.  She  made  but  a  small  reserve,  and  once  mora 
consigned  her  hardly-earned  savings  to  her  worthless  husband,  of  whose 
worthlessneas  she  no  longer  had  a  doubt,  but  for  whose  miserable  lot  her 
heifft  still  beat  mth  pity.    Was  this  a  weakness  or  a  virtue? 

VL 

Wbkh  left,  however,  to  reflect  upon  her  position,  Marie  felt  its  insc" 
cority.  Her  name  and  place  of  abode  known  to  the  woman  who  called 
herself  *^  La  Champenoise,*'  and  her  fears  having  been  abeady  worked 

r,  to  continue  to  reside  at  Les  BatignoUes  was  no  longer  safe.  But 
e,  and  with  a  sick  child,  was  she  to  remove  to  ?  It  was  a  question  of 
moment,  for  the  liieans  of  living  were  imperilled  by  the  step.  Yet  the 
ahemative  of  remaining  where  she  was,  was  almost  as  bad.  Her  hus- 
band, whose  return  she  now  dreaded  as  much  as  she  had  formerly  desired 
it,  nught  le-appear  and  claim  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  actions ;  the 
woman,  too,  who  acted  evidently  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  of 
Jam. — VOL.  cm.  ho.  cccgix.  d 
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jealousY]  migi^  revenge  herself  bj  carrying  out  the  Ihieaty  and  kiTiilfS 
them  all  in  one  common  ruin.  It  was  better,  she  thoi:^t»  once  more  ^ 
change  her  name,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  part  of  Paris  1^  likdiy  to  be  h^ 
quented  by  Vilette  and  his  companions,  should  he  emdeaTcmr  to  find  her 
out  again.  But  before  she  did  so,  she  commnnicated  her  intcatiofi  to  M. 
Allaux,  and  told  him  the  reasons  which  impelled  her  to  the  itep  ahe  ina» 
ditated.  The  kind  physician  acknowledged  the  £orce  of  her  representa- 
tions, and  did  not  strive  to  alter  her  resolve,  knowing  only  too  wett  thai 
the  doom  of  her  child  was  sealed,  and  could  be  little  aeeelenied  or  re- 
tarded  by  change  of  place ;  he  ^It,  moreover,  that  when  her  mind  w» 
£ree  from  apprehension  of  annoyance,  she  would  be  better  enabled  to  de* 
vote  herself  to  the  care  oi  Httle  Philippe.  But  again  his  Idndness  was 
active^  nor  would  he  suffer  her  to  fix  on  a  new  residence  till  he  had  per- 
sonally ministered  to  her  comforts. 

For  the  third  time,  then,  Marie  went  forth  to  create  a  naw  woiM  for 
herself  and  child,  and  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  Paris^  found  aa 
apartment  in  a  quatrieme  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasae^  a  shoct  dis- 
tance only  fixmi  the  cemetery  that  bears  that  name,  aaif&tekadsammoiiad 
her  to  that  locality.  We  need  not  dwell  on  an  event  whidfc  eveiy  one 
but  poor  Marie  foresaw:  little  Riilippe  lingered  for  a  few  mouthy  and 
then,  like  a  lamp  long  flickmng,  the  light  that  gave  him  life  went  oai» 
Deep  was  the  desolate  mother^s  grief  when,  at  last,  the  hk>w  Ml;  hat 
though  it  absorbed  every  feeMng,  and  quenched  eveiy  hop^  H  did  not  kill; 
though  the  joy  of  her  existence  was  gone,  she  yet  had  a  motive  for  Hviag 
on.  A  strange  desire  actuated  her :  to  honour  the  remains  of  her  boy,  by 
erecting  as  costly  a  monument  to  his  memory  as  the  labour  of  her  faands 
could  procure.  Marie  calculated  that  a  year  of  unremitting  toil  wouU 
suffice  lor  this  purpose,  and  when  that  was  accoo^lished,  the  sooner  it 
pleased  Providence  to  permit  her  to  lay  her  head  beside  her  darlii^,  the 
welcomer  her  last  hour.  Early  and  late,  therefore,  did  she  work  with 
this  object  in  view,  denying  herself  all  but  the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
and  gpradually  accmnulating  the  sum  of  which  she  stood  ia  need.  She 
might  have  exerted  herself  less  to  achieve  her  ol^ct,  for  since  the  death 
of  little  Philippe,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Fremont  had  returned  to 
Paris,  and  leunt  the  story  of  her  woes.  They  offered  her  a  home,  but 
Marie  was  fixed  on  the  one  idea  of  performing  her  task  unaided,  and 
gratefidly  declined  the  assistance  that  was  so  r^tdily  proffered.  In  this 
manner  the  time  rolled  on, — the  year's  labour  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
but  a  few  francs  were  wanting  to  complete  the  desired  amount,  when  a 
fi:«sh  incident  arose  to  chequer  her  sad  career. 

She  was  passing,  one  morning,  by  the  porter's  lodg^  of  the  house  in 
which  she  hved,  on  her  way  to  pay  her  diuly  visit  to  toe  cemetery,  when 
die  portress,  who  was  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  facteur  of  the 
guartiery  called  to  her  by  her  assumed  name : 

''  Eh  bien,  Madame  Louvel,  voili  une  lettre  pour  vous,  qui  a  Fair  de 
venir  de  bien  loin,  vu  que  la  poste  n'est  pas  payee  et  que  9a  co4ta 
un  peuf 

^<  A  letter  for  me,  and  from  a  distance?"  said  Marie;  ^*ii  most  be  a 
mistake.     I  have  no  fidends  out  of  Paris." 

<<  It  is  for  you,  sure  enough,"  replied  the  old  woooan ;  ^'see^  the  nama 
anS  addreaEi  are  quite  righi.    It  bears  the  Havre  post-mark." 
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A  todden  dread  took  possession  of  Maiie,  and,  seudng  the  letter  with  a 
tranhMmg  hand,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  superseriptioQ.  One  glance  waa 
enoogk.  Thongh  years  had  passed  since  she  saw  the  handwriting,  she 
knew  it  directly  for  her  husband's ;  and,  mastering  her  emotion  as  well  as 
she  wet  Mb,  letomed  at  once  to  her  apartment  to  read  the  unexpected 
miasife.  It  was  of  so  characteristic  a  nature,  that  we  feel  bound  to  ^ve 
itm  the  onginal,  subjoining  a  translation.     It  waa  thus : 

'  Mjl  gbobb  AuiEj — J'arriye  de  la  Califomie.  Je  n'y  ai  pas  hit 
»Be ;  «a  contimire.  Les  mines  que  j'ai  vues  ^taient  encore  plus  mau- 
wsca  qoe  la  mienne^  oe  qui  n'est  pas  peu  dire,  attendu  que  je  reneas 
arec  un  oeil  de  moins.  Je  Tai  perdu  en  defendant  ma  peau  contre  un  tas 
de  mauTais  gamemens  qui  g^uillent  dans  ce  pays-1^.  J'ai  6t6  oblige  de 
traraiUer  k  la  manoeuvre  pour  mon  passage  sur  un  yaisseau.  £n&i,  je 
lerieae  toot  aa  coaame  un  petit  Saint  Jean.  Heureuseaoent  que  tu  as  mia 
de  eM  un  petit  magot  pour  ton  cher  man.  J*ai  su  9a  par  qnelqn'un  qui 
ts  sureiUe^  et  qui  m'a  ^rit  ton  noureau  nom  et  ta  nouvelle  adresse. 
Puwaquii  fidre  das  oachotmes,  ma  mie,  avec  de  vieux  renards  comma 
aMt?  ^  »e  sert  de  rien.  Demain  je  serai  chez  toi,  et  nous ferons  denser 
\  nesx  ^cus,  qui  doivent  bien  s'ennuyer  depuis  que  je 
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'  Ton  CHER  Mabi."* 


There  was  reason  for  dread  in  a  letter  like  this.  He  who  had  caused 
her  moTements  to  be  so  closely  watched,  must  have  been  informed  of  the 
km  of  her  eluld — his  own,  too — and  knowing  this,  could  address  aa 
afllfieted  mother,  and  a  deserted  wife,  in  a  strain  of  such  cruel  levity^ — the 
lerj  worst  might  be  augured  from  his  yisit ;  but  whaterer  came  oi  it, 
Marie  lescdiFed  this  time  to  endure  all  rather  than  swerve  one  jot  from  her 
settled  dengn.  She  had  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil,  and  all  oth^  considera- 
tion^ compared  with  it,  were  as  nought.  She  had  need  of  all  her  reso- 
hitkm  to  meet  the  coming  trial. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  try  to  Ay  from  a  man  who  had  proved 
to  her  how  sure  were  the  means  he  possessed  of  tracking  her  st^s ; 
besides,  she  trusted  something  to  the  force  of  the  language  in  which  she 
purposed  to  appeal  to  him,  if — as  she  still  hoped,  notwithstanding  all  his 

K  conduct — there  yet  remained  in  his  breast  a  shadow  of  the  love  he 
onoe  avowed  to  her.  Calmly,  therefore,  she  prepared  herself  for  the 
inevitable  meeting,  and  even  went  so  £Eir  as  to  mi^e  some  little  preparation 
for  Vilette's  reception,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  old  portress  that  it 

*  ^  Mt  dbab  Fanum, — ^I  have  arrived  ftom  Califtimia,  where  I  did  not  make 
my  fortune ;  on  the  contrary.  The  aspect  of  thingi  there"  (the  eaUmbwr^  on 
*^wHmar  is  not  trandotahle)  '*  is  worse  than  my  own,  which  is  not  saying  a  httle, 
seeing  that  I  have  returned  mious  an  eye.  I  lost  it,  defending  my  skin  against 
a  lot  of  had  satjects,  who  swarm  in  that  coontry.  I  have  heen  ohGged  to  work 
B^*  passage  home  in  the  ship  tiiat  hrou^t  me,  and  make  my  appearance,  quite 
njked,  like  a  littia  8t  John.  Luckily,  you  have  put  by  a  trifle  for  your  dear 
hasband-  I  laamt  this  from  some  one  who  has  had  an  eye  upon  you,  and  sent  me 
your  new  name  and  address.  "Why  do  you  attempt  concealment  with  old  foxes 
Hkeme?— 4fsofnou8e.  To-morrow  I  shall  he  with  yon,  and  we  will  make  those 
cid  crowns  danee  again ;  they  must  have  bean  dull  enough  without  me^ 

^  Yom  uuji  HusBAKn." 
D  2 
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was  her  husband — the  wriieeof  th^  letter  from  Sayre— -whom  she  ex- 
pected. The  concierge  of  a  garni  ip  Paris  sees  top,  max^y  strange  things' 
happen  esQjy  day  to  be  gii^i^y  surprised  at;az^y  eve^ity  but  on  heairing 
this,  old  Petronille  screwed  up  her  withered  features  with  a  look  of  wonder^ 
aa  much  as  to  say,  ''  Who  would  ever  hare  thought  that  tliis  poor  c^ture 
had  a  husband  uving — and  she  in  such  misery."  However,  she  received 
the  directions  given  to  her  without  reply,  though  amongst  her  own 
gossips  afterwards  she  indemnified  herself  iox  her  enforced  sUence^ 

The  same  evening  a  man,  whose  appearance  did  no  injustice  to  the 
description  which  Vilette  had  given  of  himself,  came  0  the  loge  ot 
Marie's  dwelling.  He  asked  for  Madame  Louvel,  and  was  directed  to 
her  apartment. 

About  two  hours  afterwards  a  hasty  step  was  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  a  hoarse  voice  called  out  *'  cQrdony*^-^the  speaker  passing  by 
80  rapidly  that  old  Petronille,  who  was  half  asleep,  hardly  got  a  gUmpse 
oi  his  person  as  she  rose  to  pull  the  string.  But  before  he  was  clear  o^ 
the  porte  eocherey  he  dropped  some  money  on  the  stones.  The  familiar; 
fibmd  effQCtually  roused  the  portress,  and  she  ran  out  of  her  loge  to  pick 
it  «!p.  The  man,  however,  appeaiied  to  take  no  heed  of  his  loss,  though 
dnce,  as  Petronille  called  after  him,  he  turned  his  head,  and  by  the  li^t 
of  a  reverbtrCy  which  shone  full  on  his  face^  she  saw  that  he  wore  a  patch 
over  one  eye,  and  then  recognised  him  as  the  stranger  who  had  inquired 
for  Marie. 

.  <*  An  odd  sort  of  husband,"  she  muttered,  ''  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  n^ 
away  from  a  wife*— root  seen,  tp  my  k]iowle<%e,  fo^  this  twelveraoi^th. 
Odder  still  that  he  wouldn't  wait  for  his  money.  1  shoul^.  scarcely  have 
thought  it  had  been  so  plenty  with  one  of  his  appearance.  I'm  sure  poorj 
Ifadame  Louvel  has  none  to  spare*  Ah,  she  seems  to  think  of  nothing 
but  that  dead  child !  Money,"  she  continued,  rattling  together  two  fiVcr 
franc  pieces  which  she  had  picked  up, — ''  money  won't  bring  back  a^ 
smile  to  her  sweet  face ;  however,  as  the  husband  does  not  come  V^k 
fr)r  it,  I  must  give  it  to  her  the  j^xt  time  I  see  her.^  / 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  monologue  by  a  little  girl,  who  came  run- 
ning down  the  staircase  calling  her  by  name.  ..) 
..  <*M^re  Petroni^,  m^e  Petronille! — ^ilyadumal  en  h&ut;  mpniez 
dasuite!"  [■ 
.  «  What's  the  matter?"  grumbled  the  old  woman ;  ^*  who  sent  wu  r*"^ 

<*  My  mother,"  returned  the  chikl ;  ''  she  has  been  dreadifuUy  fr)ghteiied^| 
and  so  have  we  aU.  We  are  afraid  something  has  happened  to  Mad^niW 
Loaveir  ,  .        ^, 

*  <<Mon  Dieul"  exclaimed  Petronille;  ''c't  homme-llL|  son  m^ui,  q[ui' 
vient  de  la  quitter !  Ah,  montons,  montons  de  suite."  r[ 

1'  With  more  agility  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  appeaf- 
iiaoB^  thoi^h  At  was  bent  by  habit  rather  than  by  age,  the  portress' 
iftded  llie  kmg  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  Hitla  girl  clm^ing  t9  her  gown^ 
When  she  reached  the  fourth  1  an diiig- place,  her  dim  lamp  revealed  to  her 
ik  palei  aoxiotts  face  of  the  mother  ot  tlie  child,  and  one  or  -two  othcfr 
ftoiUe  nenghbouji^  who  lived  eveu  higher  sLiH.  All  of  them  had  tK^' 
stone  story  to  tell*^  aoise  iu  Madame  Irouvera  apartment,;  jn  which  ^thic^ 
A^  tetiea  of  a  man's  voice  predominated — then  sounds  as  if  a  struck 
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hid  taken  place,  accbrnpanied  by  sopplicating  female  accents — then  one 
Iong»  pierdng  cry — the  noise  of  a  hea^y  fiJlr-Hrapd  footsteps — a  sharp 
cracky  as  of.  something  broken — a  door  loudly  banged,  and  then  silence 
for  a  while^  till  broken  hj  stifled  groans. 

"  Why  £d  you  not  caU  for  me  before  ?*  asked  Petronille  of  the  child's 
mother. 

•'Ah,  damT'  was  die  reply;  '^j'entendions  du  bruit,  c'est  Trai;  mais, 
▼oyez-YOus,  ca  arrive  si  souvent  dans  le  quartier,  on  n'y  fait  pas  grand' 
attention.  lyailleurs,  quand  on  est  marid,  on  s'aceoutmne  k  des  rixes 
eonune  9a,  Mus  c't  en&nt  a  pleurd  tant,  qu'^  la  fin  j'  sommes  d'dd^ 
d*  sortir ;  et  les  voisines  ont  fait  d'  m^me." 

"Well,"  sud  Petronille,  '^something,  as  the  child  said,  must  haT# 
gone  wrong  with  Madame  Louvel ;  but  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  key 
gone.  Listen — what  was  that?" 
All  present  heard  a  deep  moan. 
.  ^  We  must  get  into  the  room,"  said  the  active  old  portress.  ^^Ahl 
here  comes  a  man.  I  suppose  I  forgot  to  shut  the  street-door.  A  la 
bonne  heure — it  is  Monsieur  Martin,  who  lives  on  the  trotsUme,*' 

The  presence  of  the  new  comer  restored  the  courage  of  the  frightened 
women ;  they  crowded  round  him,  and  repeated  their  story.  In  a  fow 
minutes,  by  his  assistance,  the  door  of  Marie's  apartment  was  forced 
open,  and  all  the  party  entered. 

A  ghastly  sight  presented  itself  in  the  inner  room,  where  the  furniture 
was  strewed,  about  m  the  neatest  disorder.  There  lay  the  body  of  poor 
Vhxie,  her  hab  dishevelled  her  hands  cut,  her  features  foarfuUy  mutilated, 
and  a  pool  of  blood  beneatii  her  head,  which  had  issued  from  a  wound  in 
ber  throat.  She  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  On  a  close  examination, 
bowever,  ^t  was  discovered  that  she  still  breathed ;  but  the  injuries  she 
bad  sustained  seemed  to  say  that  to  survive  was  impossible.  They  raised 
the  body  and  placed  it  on  the  bed,  while  a  surgeon  was  sent  for  in  all 
Iviste.  A  medical  student — there  are  many  who  live  in  that  quartier — 
quickly  came.  He  had  skill,  and  some  experience;  and  after  a  careful 
exmninatipn,  pronounced  that  Marie  might  be  saved,  her  wounds,  though: 
numerous,  being  more  ^ghtful  in  appearance  than  dangerous. 
.  Oth^  %id^  when  Madame  de  Fremont  heard  the  distressing  news,  was 
a^ed;  imd  by  the  united  care  and  attention  of  all — for  the  young 
student,  would  not  relinquish  his  services — in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
Dppr  JU^e  was  reclaimed  from  that  bourne  whither  her  hopes  had  long 
\^.  te^ng^  and  restored  to  the  living  world  around  her. 

And  withthat  restoration  different  thoughts  from  those  she  had  before. 
el|erished  arose.  On  her  bed  of  suffeiiog  she  sacrificed  every  selfish  feel- 
ing within  her  bosom,  and  vowed  herself  henceforward  to  the  service  of 
the  sick.  On  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  received  she  preserved  an  in- 
flesdble  silepce ;  but  none  who  heard  what  Petronille  had  to  say,  doubted  for 
a  zpoment  that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  man  whom  Mane  had  called 
ber  husband.  All  she  begged  was,  that  no  questions  might  be  asked  her 
cin.the  subject  The  commissaire  de  police  of  the  quartier  took  up  the 
question,  however,  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  itf 
mest  probably  because  Vilette  had  too  recently  returned,  and  was  not  to 
tie  found  in  Uie  haunts  of  the  companions  who  had  formerly  betrayed  him. 
When  Marie  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  abroad  again,  she  went 
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to  MoMieixr  Allaux,  who,  as  we  luire  said,  was  one  of  die  phjvcHBis  o£ 
the  Hdtel  Dien,  and  annoimeed  her  intention  of  becoming  a  Sister  of 
OittiCy.  Through  his  means,  and  the  representatioiis  of  Madame  de 
Fremont,  Marie  was  admitted  to  the  ^  Congregation  des  Sceurs  de  SC 
Vincent  de  Paul;"*  and  aoMogst that  earnest,  self-den jing  oomimmity, 
none  were  more  zealous  than  Sister  Firmine,  by  which  name  Mane  was 
in  future  to  be  known.  Her  attendance  at  the  hospital  was  unremitdng, 
and  manj  a  nek  nan's  safferings  were  soothed  by  her  tender  care. 

One  day,  while  she  was  seated  beside  the  bed  of  a  patient,  nearly  con- 
Tsleseent,  in  the  H^tel  Dieu,  a  morement  suddenly  took  place  m  the 
ward,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  one  home  in  on  a  litter.  It  was  a  maa 
who^  only  a  few  mmiites  before,  had  attempted  svicide  by  throwing  him- 
self into  the  Seine  from  the  parapet  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  having  pre- 
viously fired  a  pistol  in  his  mouth.  It  appeared  that  he  was  a  reprU  de 
justice,  hotly  pursued  by  the  police,  and,  finding  that  eseape  was  no 
knger  possible,  had  made  a  twofoki  effort  to  balk  his  captors  and  rid 
himself  of  his  Hfe.  But  he  was  sav«d  from  drowning  by  one  of  the 
boatmen  of  the  Morgue,  though  brought  to  die  shore  apparently  in  a 
dying  state,  firom  the  effects  of  his  wound.  He  groaned  heavily  as  the 
litter  was  borne  past  the  foot  of  die  bed  where  Sister  Firmine  was  seated; 
and  as  she  g^lanced  compassionately  towards  the  sufferer,  despite  his 
shattered  jaw  and  clay-cold  face,  bespattered  with  Mood,  she  recognised 
hn' husband! 

The  shock  was  a  fearful  one ;  but  she  did  not  nnk  beneath  the  honrifaiv 
vision,  though  her  frame  shook  with  a  strong  convulsion  to  see  before  her 
in  soch  guise  the  man  whom  she  had  once  so  dearly  loved,  and  who  had 
8»  ofiten  and  so  cruelly  wronged  her.  Bnt  her  emotion,  after  the  firrt 
tfaxoe  of  terror  had  passed,  was  all  pity ;  and,  lalling  <m  her  knees,  riie 
poazed  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  bittar 
woe. 

It  was  soon  known  dirooghout  the  ward  that  the  last  comer  was  in  a 
desperate  condition,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  being  almost  destroyed  hr 
the  explosion  of  his  weapon.  At  the  most,  the  surgeons  said,  he  oonla 
not  survive  twelve  hours. 

*^  Grant  for  those  few  hours,"  petitioned  Sister  Firmine  to  die  principal 
sorgeon,  **  that  I  may  remain  by  the  bedside  of  die  dying  man !" 

Her  request,  thoura  brief,  was  too  earnestly  made  to  be  refused ;  and 
dironghout  that  night  the  convict  Vilette  vras  watched  over  andpn^ad 
for  by  his  agonised  wife.  Behriimi  tossed  his  brain ;  bat  once  she  heard 
har  own  name  uttered. 

^  liafippe!"  she  answered.  And,  die  ckrad  passing  from  his  nmMl^ 
die  wretnied  maa  opened  his  eyes  to  meet  her  gaae  and  know  it 

«"  It  ia  har  qpvit,"  he  feintiy  said,  vndi  hb  hnt  hraath^'' it  is  \mt 
spirit.    She  eones  ta  har  the  mwderer^s  way  to  heavenP' 

^H  k  keneIC''  BMnnnared  Marie.     ''  She  is  here  to  forgive.* 


l?|Ma  I  had  heard  dus  tale,  it  was  no  lengsr  neeessazj  to 
fihtwr  fhiBMns  ysiyed  daily  at  die  shfina  of  St  Sevenn. 
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BY  KICH0UL8  MICHELL. 

Not  lightly  but  with  reverence  laj 

The  old  Year  in  his  solemn  tomb« 
For  high  erents  have  marked  his  way — 

Events  of  glory,  fear,  and  gloom. 
He  joins  hb  mjrriad  fiithers  deed. 

Ring  out  his  knell  in  yon  deep  sky! 
Calm  be  his  sleep  n  thai  dark  bed, 

TIm  graveywd  q£  eternity ! 
And  Memory  watch  his  ashes  wdl» 
Whiie  Time  and  Nature  sigh  fiirewell! 

Thou  Tear!  though  Pestilence  and  Woe 

Have  stalked,  sad  spectres,  by  thy  side. 
And  Heaven  hath  dealt  on  man  below 

Judgments  severe  to  dash  his  pride. 
Yet,  backward  glancing,  we  behold, 

Ltke  rainbows  starting  tlirough  the  storm, 
Like  sunset-clouds  befringed  with  gold. 

Glimmerings  of  beauty  round  thy  form. 
Eventful  Year!  long,  long  must  we. 
Far  ill,  for  good,  renember  thee. 

By  the  grand  trophy  Taste  and  Art 

Have  dazzling  raised  on  England's  soil. 
Where  deathless  genius  works  his  part. 

To  exalt,  refine  the  sons  of  toil ; 
A  temple  where  immortal  Mind 

May  drink  in  knowledge,  glow,  expaid ; 
A  temple  where  all  human  kind 

in  peace,  in  love,  flsay  link  the  hand ; 
By  aiental  feasts,  joys  pure  and  free, 
Dead  Year!  we  will  remember  thee. 

By  the  strong  union  knit  between 

The  two  great  Nations  of  the  world — 
Nations  that  deadliest  foes  had  been. 

Now  side  by  side  their  flags  unfurled ; 
Now  honour's  road  together  treading, 

Hurling  down  wrong,  and,  o'er  th'  oppressed, 
Magnanimous  the  buckler  spreading — 

Champions  and  saviours  of  the  West! 
Such  union  Heaven  might,  smiling,  see — 
By  this,  great  Year!  we'll  think  of  thee! 
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By  the  black  thunder-cloud  of  war. 
That,  gathering  long,  hath  burst  at  last. 

Launching  its  lightnings  near  and  &r; 

.  -^-ii^riad^dp^  Ifa^es'iMi;;  /  [)  •  A  v!  Ci  •  il 

By  widows'  tears,  and  orphans^  cry. 
And  all  tHeiWdf  WaHkre  Uxn  ;' 

By  the  good  hearts ^fbptte/qli;;^, dry.    ..   *.     ...v 
!piose  teari^  a^  si^ns  ch^^  dew^  a^  fpora^ 

Though  gold -ijoj^  pot  bf)i,i?pgtt»h^^^  .  ••   . 

Dread  Tear  I '  we  ^mist  j^^vobet  theo. 

By  armamerit  i»m^  <sfrdng;  tnore  giilndp 

Than  e'er  befb^  blo^ghiid  ofcean's  fpam  ; 
By  Vatoiir-brea^hiti'^piltribt  batid, 

I^aYlhgdtoVheaVti  add  Joys  of  home, 
Sirearinp  to  lay  rti^  despot  low, 

Or  shed  eadi  d^p  tlieir  veins  might  yield  ; 
Who,  SporUn-Hke,  could  front  the  foe, 

And  wis,  but  qeyer  fly  the  ^e]d: 
By  men  whose  like  few  age^^ee, 
Proud  Year  I  we  will  rexaember  thee. 

By  Alma'k  crimson'd  field,  where  Glory 

Laureird  bold  Gaul  and  Albion's  son— 
Vict'iy  to  live  embalmed  in  story, 

With  Issus  and  famed  Marathon ! 
By  Inkerroann,  where  serfs  and  slaves 

Poured,  countless  thousands^  on  the  rock 
Of  freemen's  steely  and>  like  wild  waves, 

Recoiled,  all  broken,  from  the  shock : 
By  victories,  fearful  though  they  be. 
Great  Year  I  we  will  remeJBiber  thee. 

From  out  the  cloud  which  wraps  thy  tomb, 

A  seraph  form  exultant  springs, 
The  inRint  Year — 'tis  bom  of  gloom. 

Yet  Hope  green  wreaths  around  it  flings. 
God  grant,  beneath  Its  smiles,  glad  Peace 

O'er  the  war-wave  may  send  its  dove. 
That  Wrong  may  fall,  that  tears  may  cease^ 

And  Truth  and  Joy  walk  earth  with  Lave ! 
Yet  come  what  may,  we  still  must  dwell 

With  pride  on  thee — great  Year !  farewell! 
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BADEN -BAD»N    IK'  THl   WllTTER. 

DxjRmo  one  of  those '  munfiil  doihesiac  eVents  vtuch,  under  the 
ancient  pretext  of^  **  putting^  thfil^  to  rights',^  are  of  neriodical  recur- 
rence— to  the  horrortif  all  wen  Who  surixMind  themselveg  with  papers,  or 
reyel  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ktehtfy  drtoi^er—^it'  became  necessary  to 
reroore  a  number  of  shabby-iqoking  Tolumes  from  the  u^per  shelves  of  a 
bookcase  where  they  had  Iain  undisturbed  fixr  years  in  t^e  congenial  dry- 
ness of  accumulatea  dust.  Some  of  them  proved  to  be  such  note-books 
as  had  supplied  me  with  my  "  Anecdotes  of  Earthquakes  ;***  and  some 
were  the  MSS.  of  travelhng  memoranda  made  during  yarious  voyages 
and  tours.     As  I  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when^ 

Like  tlie  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  had  begun  to  think  of  folding  my  malitle  ere  I  fell — and  as  I  could  not 
veiy  distinctly  see  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  these  multi- 
£uious  pages  to  an  intelligible  shape — I  condemned  them  to  the  flames. 
But  there  was  something  sad  in  watching  the  records  of  what  had  onoe 
so  interested  me  slowly  crisping  into  black  fragments ;  and,  now  and 
then,  a  sheet  or  two  arrested  my  attention  and  were  laid  aside.  Of  this 
has^  selection  the  following  is  iNumber  One. 

As  Baden-Baden  in  the  summer  is  now  as  much  an  English  watering- 
place  as  Hanogate  or  Scarborough,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
aspect  which  it  then  presents.  Above  all  places  that  have  hitherto  been 
brou^t  into  notice,  it  is  suited  to  every  variety  of  taste  and  pursuit. 
The  solitary  may  wander  in  its  woods  ;  the  gambler  may  lounge  in  its 
saloons ;  the  artist  may  find  subjects  for  his  pencil,  the  reader  leisure 
for  his  books ;  yet  all  meet  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  however  the  morning 
may  have  been  spent,  the  evening  is  usuaUy  devoted  to  gay  and  sociu 
intercourse.  But  few  are  acquamted  with  its  appearance  during  the 
months  which  intervene  between  October  and  May. 

How  came  we,  ourselves,  to  choose  it  as  a  winter  resting-place?  We 
had  ascertained  diat  several  pleasant  families  had  determined  to  do  the 
same.  We  had  projected  an  extensive  tour  in  Germany  the  following 
spring ;  and  few  places  seemed  to  present  so  convenient  a  starting-point. 

The  Season  had  now  come  to  its  close.  The  Lords  Stavondaiiy  and 
the  Messieurs  Shangwaffty  and  Mrs.  Vegnasty — ^for  such  are  the  unin- 
telligible forms  in  which  our  English  names  appear  in  the  Baden  Crozette 
—had  all  departed.  The  leaves  began  to  fall,  and  the  yellow  of  the 
cbesnuts  and  beeches  to  mingle  with  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  ;  the 
occupants  of  the  booths  were  disappearing — ^like  the  poet's  stars — "  by 
twos  and  threes ;"  carriers  with  their  waggons  had  usurped  the  depopu- 
lated walks,  and  were  bearing  away,  in  ungainly  packages,  the  mgile 
wares  whicfa  had  so  long  displayed  ^eir  glittering  attractions  to  crowds 

*  New  Montkfy  Magazme^  Aug.,  1854. 
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of  idlers  ;  the  ganuDg-tables,  shorn  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  ardent 
Totaries,  were  transferred  from  their  ample  rooms  to  an  empty  salle  of 
the  restaurant;  and  the  orange-trees  in  front  of  the  SonOcrfation'^ 
^aul  (which  Init  a  week  before  had  been  surrounded  Vj  so  many  gay  and 
laughing  groups)  were  remoTed  to  their  place  of  shelter  for  the  winter. 
Yet  all  this  was  followed  by  the  clear  and  lovely  weather  of  a  protracted 
autumn ;  and»  though  the  vintage  had  begun  unpromisingl  y»  we  were 
upon  the  wine-hills  on  the  22rd  of  October,  eujoying  one  ox  the  finest 
days  that  ever  shone  in  that  uncertain  month.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  leaves  had  so  &r  withered  as  to  show  the  grapes  in  thick  clusters  of 
purple  or  pale  green  ;  the  vats,  steaded  by  vine  branches,  were  placed 
in  h^t  waggons  ;  oxen  lay  unyoked  beside  them,  feeding  upon  gourds ; 
of  vrkich  the  rich  orange  colour  contrasted,  as  finely  as  the  eye  of  an 
artist  could  desire,  with  the  deep  russet  of  the  foliage.  Amiongst  the 
grape-gatherers  were  some  as  pretty  iaces  as  vrere  ever  seen  on  the  hills 
of  Italy ;  and  the  view  firom  the  vineyards  was  superb.  On  one  side  lay 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  on  the  other  was  Baden  in  one  of  its 
most  beautiful  aspects. 

After  this,  the  winter  showed  evident  ojnnptoms  of  its  approadi  i 
and  it  became  necessary  to  leave  the  pleasant  residence  we  had  eo- 
oiqpied,  during  the  season,  fur  a  house  something  mere  in  the  tows. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  item  of  rent  at  Baden,  in  sumnftcr 
and  in  winter.  For  thirty  kmis  we  had  for  six  months  the  greater  paii 
of  a  handsome  villa,  splendidly  furnished,  for  whkh.  the  Duke  of  Argyla 
had  paid,  in  the  season,  considerably  more  per  montk.  Its  propnetor 
(who  enjoyed  the  title  of  ^rcp^orr)  was  a  character.  He  was  Uie  son 
of  a  eekbraied  Oriental  scholar  ;  and  was  the  admiring  fiiend  and  imi- 
tator of  a  very  popular  romanee- writer,  whoae  bust  was  placed  on  n 
eohmui  in  one  of  our  rooms.  He  told  me  that  I  shoukl  find  the  woika  ef 
Imm^  and  his  fiiend  more  difficult  than  diose  of  the  earlier  Gemna 
writers  :  it  was  their  elject,  he  saU,  to  give  the  language  an  ineieased 
dagne  of  farce;  and  ^etvee  la  force  une  beatUe;**  but  tke  iarce  sse«ed 
to  eonsist  in  intrieate  aad  inverted  sentenees,  and  the  beauty  to  have  • 
prevailing  dash  of  afeetation.  The  whide  &mily  waa  devoted  to  the 
aits.  There  waa  a  brother  with  eoasiderable  talent  as  a  painter,  wIm 
wore  a  montero  cap  aad  coeiume  de  themtre^  studied  effect  in  his  own 
penon,  afifeeted  la  ehmme^  and  was  rarely  seen  without  a  suitar  or  a  rifle^ 
pistole  or  lotk.  He  was  ncMmg  tf  not  pietureaque,  Tney  had  hotk  of 
tbeat  the  Giennan  love  ef  amekiag,  aad  wrote  or  painted  with  pipea  la 
tiMir  mewHw  ;  and  thoogk  I  attrikited  k  to  some  parental  pique  whssi 
the  medler  (ksnelf  a  suooessful  dr«mal»t)  described  her  son  as  *'  pMong 
whole  days  witk  8  v  ■lekiag  and  drinking  beer,  and  traapliog 
iiwiyibiB^  good  aad  respectable  under  leet»"  it  mast  be  eonfcsood,  ia  the 
aitiole  ef  laiokiag,  that  he  was  as  great  a  lover  of  that  doudy  M^aoe  ai 
^  raaowned  Van  Twiller  lams^,  wIm>  is  aaid  to  have  "'snokad  aad 
danbted  e^ht  hoars  ent  of  the  leap  and  twenty." 

Ha  was  perlMtly  satiafied  that  his  hoose  was  handsomely  famisheii^ 
aad  with  some  leasoa;  bat  stffl  it  wanted  mai^  things  which  our  EngliJi 
aniioas  ef  esasfart  madaasf  wMSiy ;  and  naaiherlesa  wsge  the  visits  to  Aa 
filc4>cr  md#tr,  and  the  J}f(UUiea|4Miiift>  and  the  &Ial{|im&lttiifi,  and 
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Om  Sif<tt(f,  nd  A»  «cfcrf(»«tb,  mod  ike  GibcUtttmadKr,*  ^le^ 
fce.,  &c^  ht&n*  w»  oonld  &iie  v  oaraelrea  even  tolenUy  at  home ;  aod  all 
tfaby  to€^  vudm  HMre  tediom  by  the  stufadky  of  the  Geimaa  ma»Jiqfyfi 
FinI  he  vm  to  be  lOBt  £br ;  then  he  came  merdy  to  aee  what  was  the 
BHttBT  (cr  rather  if  what  we  had  told  him  was  the  natter  were  eonwct); 
then  kt  want  hack  to  fetch  his  tools ;  then  he  fomnd  that  he  had  hioughi 
the  wangy  wladh  involved  another  return ;  and,  finally,  the  woric— ob 
one  eccaaion — ^vas  postponed  because  the  wood  of  the  floor  and  drawer^ 
wUdi  had  swollen,  codd  only  be  pUned  down  with  effect  when  ik$ 
moom  wma  cm  the  wmme — a  notion  truly  worthy  <^  oar  proximity  to  the 
BtadkForoat 

In  die  coune  of  these,  our  domestic  preparations,  I  went  to  make  pcv- 
shases  at  n  viUage  aoction.  The  e^kcta  to  be  disposed  of  consisted  chiefly 
of  tiioaa  dmfecim  mtmhra  of  an  English  establishment  which  most  peonle 
leave  behind  them:  old  music-books,  and  broken  mouse-tn^;  sioe- 
iaiUle%  and  lUdrem's  toys ;  small  pots  which  had  formerly  contained 
ftm§rmg;  and,  itUer  «!»,  various  specimens  of  machinery  £or  relieving  the 
gomrmmnd  from  die  effisets  of  this  tempting  and  inudious  viand.  The 
^swafc  was  the  fflirtjlfhttc  (or  tap-room)  of  a  tavern.  One  of  the  monidsal 
of  die  place  aaperintended  the  in^portant  proceedings ;  nis 
BsnriaJ  thean ;  and  die  part  of  auctioneer  was  enacted  by  • 
i  whoaa  featuMS  seemed  to  have  been  cut  inth  a  blunt  knife  o«t 
a  m  Uoek  ot  pne :  a  kind  of  €aee  which  the  Americant  call  hickory,  Tha 
bland  and  inaninating  ^^^  pounds!  Does  no  one  bid  moref  JDo 
Mijfe  mtCy  mmdam.  F^ty!  the  third  amd  last  time!  of  a  Christie  or  a 
Bo6a%  was  lendered  by  Uttb  fttnfjtg  mc^r!  Utib  titemaQ&  aici^rl 
ftumm  !     I>xiiit  mof^l !  and  an  abrupt  handing  away  of  the  artide 


sflbasd  waa  sahstitiittd  lor  the  norvoos  dropping  of  the  hammer.     But 
A»  short  and  amphadc?  grant  with  which  the  word  undj  or,  as  the  i 


;  grant  with  which  the  word  undy  or,  as  the  fiuw- 
it,  tiflff /  /  was  delivered ;  and  the  broad  uad  poa* 
of  dM  *'£omm!"  ('<  Unnt  !—niemand  mehrf  Keomt 
JknUte  mmkiFy  had  a  rich  and  hidierous  effect,  wlueh  coukl  only  be  coft- 
vayad  Vy  ansiod  notation:  and  scareel^  by  that. 

JSaiiiy  anraagedoiar  house,  we  nest  mqaired  as  todu»  ncighbooxB  who 
laaae  fta  hem  onr  society  lor  the  winter.  These  were  Mrs.  A.  and  Mn. 
BL,  anasHeni  person^  we  were  told,  ht  hrimgimg  people  tegeiher;  pro* 
hiliy  by  die  ears.  And  the  C\  who  stay  bemuse  they  are  poor  ;  and 
Majaa  &,  hrnanae  so  stout  that  no  vetterm  will  venture  to  take  him 
•Bays  «Bd  ihavi  ware  the  K's,  reladons  of  the  bte  Lord  F.;  and  the 
£k\  nanr  nawipginns  of  the  present  Loed  IL;  and  die  J/s,  rekAed  tono* 
body;  and  dM  K*'s,  whom  nobody  knows ;  and  the  L.'a,  whom  nobody 
aiiiBds  ta  know;  and  so  en  through  the  whole  alphabet — aceordiag  to 
tha  sMal  oomposidoB  of  a  small  Enghsh  cobny. 

Oar  OBBBtryBien  are  notorious  for  the  siowaess  with  which  diey  adapft 
i»  halnii  e£  a^ar  aatioaa;  and  when  they  do  adopt  them,  they  gena- 
laDyianaaga  to  sdbet  die  wofst.  At  Baden,  kr  instanoe,  they  had  taksn 
np  dia  inhaapilahlB  Grernum  piactiee  of  eapeeting  the  stranger  to  maka 
tte  firat  overture  towards  aeqaaintanoe.     The  Germaaa  defisnd  their 

^  These  vysleriooi-lookiag  words  mean  sfmpfy  the  tiiiiiwinj  irenmoager) 
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custom  bj  saying  that  you  know  where  to  find  the  repident,  but  that  the 
resident  cannot  be  aware  of  the  arrival  or  abode  of  every  stranger.  But 
it  is,  after  all,  a  custom  repulsive  to  English  feelings,  and  nothing  but  a 
wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affectation  or  singularity  induced  us  to 
comply  with  it.  Our  doing  so  c^ve  us  the  best  society  of  the  place ; 
and  there  was  no  want  of  hospitable  reception.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  small  parties  at  Baden  were,  like  many  other  small  parties,  ex* 
cessively  stujud.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  as  elaborately  as  for 
Almack's.  Owine  to  the  small  number  of  cavaliers^  there  was  very 
little  dancing ;  and  they  were  constrained  to  sit  looking  at  each  other,  or 
to  diversify  this  triste  amusement  by  sin^ng  "  Love*s  Young  Dream,'* 
or  the  songs  made  popular  (regnanie  trtargw)  by  Patou  or  Vestris; 
while,  in  desperate  cases,  they  were  driven  to  *'  Hunt  the  slipper,"  or 
**  Puss  in  a  comer,"  executed  by  performers  whose  ages  varied  from 
sixteen  to  sixty. 

.  These,  however,  were  not  our  only  enjoyments  during  that  brief  resi- 
dence at  Baden-Baden.  On  the  contrary,  we  made  several  agreeable 
acquaintance — some  of  them  Germans — and  it  would  be  unfair  to  con- 
found them  with  the  triflars  by  whom  th^y  were  accidentally  surrounded. 
I  remember  with  especial  pleasure  my  obliging^  friend  the  ex-minister 
Von  F (an  English  scnolar,  and  a  philologist  of  no  ordinary  acquire- 
ments) ;  and  the  young  and  intelligent  Von  M——^  who  had  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poet  with  the  subdued  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  whose 
descriptions — full  of  enthusiasm— -of  his  moonlight  excursions  on.  the 
Neckar,  when  at  Heidelberg,  made  me  almost  wish  that  I  also  had  been 
a  student.  There  are  men  whose  titles  may  be  omitted.  They  wn 
valued  for  higher  qualities. 

My  first  call  upon  one  of  the  less  distinguished  GermaiM  had  neaily> 
been  attended  with  €fttal  eonseqnenees*  Some  of  my  friends  in  England 
had  once  literally  killed  a  nervous  lady  by  the  infliction  of  a  mocning^ 
visit;  and  I  was,  for  some  time,  apprehensive  of  having  contributed- to 
die  same  result.  The  mother  of  the  family  to  whom  my  respeota  iwece 
to  be  paid  was  an  invafid ;  and  I  fouid  her  reposing  upon  a  ao&  inoon* 
versation  with  a  ladr  and  gentleman,  who  were  aocompanied  by  a^  large 
setter.  I  was  myself,  unfortunately,  followed  by  a  dogw^vee  are  not  par*- 
tioular  in  these  respects  in  Germany — and  had  scarcely  watered. the  roon 
when  an  overgrown  cat^  which  had  lain  concealed  beneath  a  caafario 
handkerchief,  upon  the  old  lady's  lap,  started  np  and  g»ve  battle  to-n^t 
companion.  The  setter  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  flght^is  fieroe^  cm 
die  discord  terrible;  there  was  a  chorus  of  growls,  barks,  and  yells,  thi^ 
Blight  have  served  for  a  witches'  Sabbath ;  and  the  old  lady,  wiinging 
ber  hands  and  raising  her  attenuated  form,  exoUdmed  '*  O  mcill  Aol}  I 
mcin  ftat)  1"  in  a  tone  that  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  wiamuxt 
The  moment  they  could  be  separated  I  made  a  hasin^  apology  and  retreat 
«— my  dog,  bleedmg  from  his  wounds,  was  waiting  ror  me  outside,  having 
been i^ominiously expelled;  and  D  tnctn  Rail  *  *^^<tl  5Sat)  1  wasring» 
ing,  with  its  feeble  tone  of  agony,  in  my  ears,  till  I  had  ascertained  tlutt 
no  consequences  beyond  the  fright  had  ensued. 

But  we  had  scarcely  become  settled  at  Baden,  when  my  know- 
ledge of  it  was  intermpted  by  a  very  unexpected  circumstance.  I  had 
always  anticipated  a  considerable  degree  of  cold;  and  had  prepared 
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agaitiat  i^  the  ^^foci  et  pingues  t<B^^\ — "  the  well-heap'd  logs  and 
genial  Kearth": — and  all  the  comforts  we  could  procure :  but  there  was 
aa  enemy  heyood  tJie  power  of  thes9  to  resist.  Most  persons  know  how 
Bftden  H  locally  Situated.  It  fies  iu  a  narrow  valley,  or  on  the  sides  of 
the  hiiJs  which  enclose  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  opening 
towards  the  extensive  plains  of  the  RhioQ,  is  surrounded  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forest.  In  couseouence  of  this  locality,  the  fogs,  which  are 
frequent  during  the  autumu  and  winter,  ^nd  are  mado  more  noxious  by 
exhalations  from  the  woods,  are  unable  to  escape,  and,  resting  upon  the 
town,  penetrate  at  times  into  every  chamber — piercing  through  the 
neglected  tuckings  of  the  bed-covers  like  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
On  BiosI  permits  thb  has  apparently  no  permanent  effect.  In  some,  how- 
ever, it  produces  very  painful  symptoms  in  the  chest,  with  a  feeling  of 
oppressiod  about  the  heart ;  and  it  acted  so  alarmingly  upon  the  health 
of  one  of  the  mdst  estimable  of  our  party  that  we  determined  to  move  at 
OQce  to  C^lsnihe.  The  thermometer  had,  up  to  this  time,  not  faUen 
more  ihan  four  degrees  below  zero  of  Raumur  during  the  day ;  and 
ihougli  ibe  eround  had  been  covered  with  snow,  it  disappeared  in  about 
a  week,  leaving  tbe  mountmn-sides  as  freshly  green  as  before ;  and  the, 
brown  leaves  of  many  of  the  forest  trees  stiu  mingled  with  the  dark 
masses  of  the  pine.  The  scenery  from  our  windows — of  wood,  moun-« 
tain,  castles,  villas,  and  pleasure-grounds — was,  under  every  aspect, 
beaujdfal ;  and  I  left  it  with  regret.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
sport  of 

Chasing  the  wild  hoar  and  following  the  roe 

(one  of  ihe  ehief  of  the  more  manly  amusements  of  a  Baden  winter), 
were  sorry  to  think  how  much  I  was  sacrificing.  They  were  sorrows 
iduck  I  dSd  not  myself  very  deeply  feel 

It  waft  on  a  dark  wintry  morning  on  the  24th  of  November  that  we 
todc  oar  departure  iox  Camrufae.  Our  heavy  effects  were  removed  at  a 
*TMrdfrfl*t  expense  by  an  honest  carrier.  We  ourselves  soon  followed ; 
and  though  Uie  loada  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  seen  by  the 
aummer  taviaty  our  traveUiog-caniage  g^t  over  the  twenty-two  miles  in 
aiioiit  &ar  boon*  A  caleche,  in  which  two  of  ua  followed,  was  not  so 
fbiitanata.  Between  Eaatatt  and  EttUngen-^-one  of  the  most  tedious 
aad  diamal  posts  in  all  Germany— our  horses  were  completely  knocked 
up;  net  front  omr  weight,  for  we  were  aa  light  as  possible,  but  from 
faanrijig  been;  previonsly  oirerworked.  I  never  saw  poor  animals  more 
iBitiiifiiifid  Tney  seenoied  unable  to  move  another  step  ;  and  the  driver 
-^whoae  eondnct  waa  most  humane  and  disinterested — showed  no  dis- 
poaHion  to  fincei  than.  Planies  /d,  our  situation  was  by  no  meana 
agfaeable*  :  IC.waa  already  a  November  sunset,  and  there  were  symptoma 
of  aa  approachiing  snow-storm  ;  not  a  house  was  near  us  ;  and,  in  former 
timea,  we  might  have  £illen  in  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Forest 
Aa  it  waa,  we  had  merely  ihe  pleasant  prospect  of  an  evening  promenade 
aa.£tf  aa  EttHngem  •  To  pur  great  reUef,  however,  we  at  last  hailed  a 
coaple  of  peaaKita  who  were  returning  wkh  four  of  their  horses  from  the 
fielos,  and  who  agreed,  after  a  short  discussion,  to  take  ns  to  the  end. 
of  the  atage. 

Tliey  certainly  fbnned  a  very  strange  turn-out ;  they  were  both  of  them 
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more  than  usually  tall,  and  grotesquely  ugly;  and  their  only  Tisible 
dress  consisted  of  a  long  grey  military-looking  cloak,  with  a  coyering  of 
brown  worsted  for  their  heads,  sometlung  between  a  fur  cap  and  a  Welsh 
wig.  They  were  much  amused  at  being  conyerted  into  postilions; 
ffrinned,  like  ''  the  small  grey  man"  of  a  German  legend — whenever  they 
feoked  back  at  us ;  and,  brandishing  their  long  whips,  drove  oo  so 
merrily  that  we  upset  a  basket  or  a  wheelbarrow  at  the  corner  of  eyeiy 
street  m  Ettlingen.  When  we  paid  them  the  usual  postilions'  gratniiy, 
their  joy  was  boundless ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  pre* 
yentea  Uieir  taking  us  on  to  Carisruhe.  Though  it  was  night,  and  the 
snow  had  already  begun  to  fall,  we  preferred  making  our  entry  in  a  leas 
conspicuous  manner;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  quietly  joined  omi 
friends  at  the  hotel.  Few  things  in  travelling  are  more  agreeable  than, 
affcer  a  little  difficulty  of  this  kind,  to  find  oneself  by  a  cheerful  fire  and 
a  well-spread  table ;  and  we  certainly  did  justice  to  the  many  g^od  things 
which  the  worthy  ®al(fOtrt|^  ®ttcfboI6  had  set  before  us. 

Of  Carisruhe,  and  of  our  subsequent  movements,  I  shall  have  more  to 
ny.     The  pres^  is  merdy  intended  to  place  us  upon  the  ground. 


P  0  L  P   E  R  R  O. 

BY   FLOKENTIA. 


Sunday^  November  8. — In  the  morning  I  rose  early,  and  on  entering 
the  room  assigned  to  us  at  Silley's  Hotel,  I  was  charmed  by  the  view  which 
the  windows  command  of  Falmouth  harbour,  stretching  out  before  me  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth, — Pendennis  CastJe  on  one  side,  and  Trefnns 
Point  opposite,  marking  the  narrow  entrance.  The  shape  of  the  harbour 
is  long  and  exceedingly  graceful,  the  sides  indented  by  figures  in  the  hills, 
forming  creeks  and  coves,  containing  ships  of  various  sizes,  the  whole 
beautifally  fertile  and  well  wooded,  presenting  that  succession  of  fine 
country  seats  usual  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  Seeing  but  little  of 
the  town,  which  lay  on  the  side  m>m  which  I  looked,  the  narbour  bore 
the  resemblance  of  a  lake,  fi:om  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  water  and  the 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea,  in  great  measure  concealed  by  the  hill  on 
which  Pendennis  Castle  stands.  Falmouth  was  formerly  a  town  entirely 
belonging  to  the  Killigrew  family,  and  from  their  devotion  to  the  Stuarts 
ibis  fortress  stood  a  long  siege  for  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  last,  with  the 
exception  of  Ragland  Castle,  that  stood  out  for  the  royal  cause. 

In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  farm,  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  frightful  tragedy  which  formed  the  subject  of  Lillo's  *<  Fatal  Curiosity.* 
The  story  runs,  that  a  son,  af^  many  years  of  wandering^,  returns  to 
his  parents,  now  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and  incautiously  displays  his  bags 
of  gold,  intended  for  them  when  he  discovers  himself  on  the  morrow. 
After  he  had  retired  to  rest,  tempted  by  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth, 
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ind  goaded  bj  ezoesf  of  Dover^,  the  wretched  pair  murder  him  in  his 
deep.  On  the  morrow  their  oaughter  arrives,  who,  being  acquainted 
with  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  inquires  for  the  stranger.  The  murderers 
at  fint  deny  having  seen  any  one,  but  when  pressed  bj  the  daughter,  who 
in  ber  agitation  betrays  his  relationship,  ana  mentLons  a  certain  mark  on 
his  arm  by  which  she  had  ascertained  his  identity,  the  £ather  rushes  to 
the  murdered  corpse,  recognises  his  son,  and  stabs  himself  with  the  knife 
still  reeking  with  nis  blood.  The  mother,  who  had  instigated  the  murder, 
ibo  commits  suicide  in  franUc  despair. 

Mau  rewetums  a  not  moutom.  After  we  had  break£uted  we  started, 
and  erosBing  a  drawbridge  over  the  harbour,  proceeded  up  a  steep  hill, 
leaving  to  our  left  the  fine  woods  and  park  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon.  On 
attainiog  a  considerable  elevation  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  below, 
with  its  numerous  shipjung,  the  town  and  the  surrounding  hills  sweepbg 
down  to  die  shore  in  a  succession  of  headlands  around  us.  The  country 
was  barroi,  bleak,  and  dreary — just  such  a  route  as  one  might  fneture 
as  leading  to  the  Land's  End.  Everything  was  fSastened  down  tight  to 
preserve  it  horn,  the  effects  of  the  wind ;  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
strapped  to  the  walls  by  straw  ropes ;  all  the  stacks  of  hay  were  secured 
by  cords ;  and  the  whole  country  looked  exactly  like  a  vessel  storm- 
ngged,  with  the  dead-Hghts  down,  ready  for  a  tremendous  gale.  As  to 
nrdem^  such  things  were  not  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  tree  either.  All 
Sie  houses  were  built  of  blocks  of  granite  roughly  placed  together,  and 
the  pigs  walked  in  and  out  of  the  doors,  evidently  quite  at  home.  Some 
round  nills  alone  broke  the  monotonous  plain,  thcor  outline  intercepted 
by  the  engine-houses,  whose  tall  chimneys  rose  in  mockery  of  the  pic- 
tvesqiue,  the  ground  near  them  turned  over  in  the  greedy  search  for 
metals,  left  uncultivated,  rough,  and  bare,  as  though  a  curse  were  on  it. 
The  prospect  was  so  depressing  it  positively  made  one  melancholy,  and  I 
was  quite  relieved  when  we  came  to  the  pretty  Kttle  town  of  Helstone, 
which  looked  neatness  personified.  Here  were  broad,  straight  streets, 
with  Uttle  streams  flowing  on  either  side,  a  handsome  church,  and  at  the 
bottom  c£  the  principal  street  an  elegant  monument  to  some  local 
favourite^  vdio  was  thus  immortalised.  For  some  miles  the  country  bore 
the  some  character  of  desolation  as  before,  but  as  we  approached  near  to 
Pensaooe  everything  altered  in  appearance.  The  cottages  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly  abng  the  road  and  dotted  the  hill-sides,  Uie  whole  country, 
as  fiar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  looking  like  a  vast  village.  The  hiUs 
became  better  cultivated  and  more  pleasing  in  outline,  the  very  engine- 
houses  looked  less  decayed,  until  at  length,  making  the  summit  of  an 
eminenoe,  the  most  splendid  view  burst  upon  us.  Beneath  us  lay  Mount's 
Bay,  displaying  as  in  a  map  the  whole  of  its  most  graceful  ouUine.  At 
our  very  feet  uprose  St.  Michael's  Mount,  crowned  with  its  timewom 
chordi  mnd  loffy  castle  turrets.  Beude  it^  and  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
oKttnn^lj  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  lay  the  Tower  of  Marazion. 
Two  mUes  further,  Penzance  rose  out  of  the  very  water,  its  buildings 
elegantly  loosed  terrace- wise  on  the  side  of  a  sunny  hill,  a  rich  wooded 
va&y  behind,  chequered  with  country-houses,  disappearing  amid  the 
undulating  hiUs,  which,  rising  alof^  ended  the  project  At  this  point 
of  view  the  ocean  was  visible  on  either  side,  and  I  had  the  satisftu^tion  of 
aorweyii^  Kngjand  across,  so  narrow  is  our  island  here.    To  the  rights 
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bordering  the  sea,  was  a  chain  of  undulating  hiUs  of  most  charming 
form,  waving  in  lines  like  the  billows  that  Yrashed  their  base,  the  sides 
covered  with  villages  and  churches,  and  broken  into  woody  glens  and 
romantic  valleys.  To  the  left  lay  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  spread  out 
in  peculiar  grandeur.  From  the  height  at  whicn  I  viewed  it,  many  vessels 
were  visible,  spreading  their  snowy  sails  to  the  breeze,  the  extreme  line  of 
the  horizon  marked  by  a  mass  of  sunshine  that  glowed  like  a  sea  of  gold. 
Far  away  on  one  side  stretched  out  a  barrier  of  rocks  ending  in  the  Lizard 
Point — a  bluff,  bold,  rocky  cape,  frowning  down  on  the  deep  sea  in  sombre 
majesty.  Opposite,  the  bay  terminates  at  Mount  Point,  a  headland  yield- 
ing in  grandeur  to  its  majestic  neighbotu*  the  Lizard.  Enclosed  by  these 
two  points  or  headlands  was  the  beautiful  bay,  bordered  by  sandy  shores, 
so  white  and  pure  in  colour  as  they  ribtenea  in  the  sunshine,  one  might 
have  fancied  them  molten  Qilver  or  smning  marble.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
view !  How  such  a  prospect  elevates  the  mind  to  him  the  Creator  of 
this  fair  universe !  What  heart  so  e(^d  and  dead  but  at  such  a  sight 
must  beat  with  quickened  pulse,  and  rising  in  flowing  adoration,  offer 
its  tribute  of  praise  to  that  great  Lord  of  all,  wno  at  his  mighty  word 
formed  from  dark  chaos  such  transcendent  scenes,  planted  the  mdiant  sun 
above,  placed  limits  to  the  surging  deep,  and  commanded  the  eternal 
hills  to  rise  around  !  I  have  seen  but  litUe,  but  still  I  can  scarcely  fancy 
a  more  smiling,  lovely  bay.  Can  Naples  be  more  charming  ? — or  Lisbon  ? 
Indeed  I  doubt  it.  To  my  idea  it  was  perfect.  Long,  long  did  I  gaze  in 
rapt  silence  and  wonder  and  delight,  while  from  every  side  I  drank  in 
^sh  draughts  of  admiration  at  the  varied  beauties  around. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  stopped  and  dismounted,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  summit  of  the  mount  spoken  of  by  Spenser  as  St. 
Michael's  Mount.     Who  does  not  know 

That  wards  the  western  coast 

has  been  a  place  sacred  to  legends  and  traditions  from  time  immemorial? 
And  tales  passing  strange  are  recorded  of  the  saint  sitting  on  his  rocky 
chair  on  the  siunmit  in  all  the  majesty  of  heavenly  radiance  ;  but  as  we 
were  favoured  by  no  supernatural  appearances,  I  snail  simply  relate  our 
visit  as  it  occurred,  leaving  to  more  learned  authors  deeply  imbued  in 
Cornish  lore  to  treat  upon  its  bygone  glories.  This  bold  and  majestic 
pile  of  rock,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  granite,  partially  covered  by 
erass  and  ivy,  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  231  roet  from  the  shore, 
from  which  a  narrow  channel  divides  it  at  high-water,  and  on  the  tide 
receding  a  pathway  appears  over  the  sand,  thus  verifying  Carew's  account 
of  the  mount  being  **  land  and  island  twice  a  day."  After  mounting  a 
narrow  and  HtUe-frequented  pathway  we  reached  uie  summit,  and  knocked 
at  a  low  oaken  door,  studded  with  heavy  nails  and  large  hinges.  We 
were  at  once  admitted  into  a  small  square  hall  with  doors  all  round,  and 
passed  into  a  room  to  the  left,  containing  suits  of  mail,  old  helmets^ 
shields,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  knights  of  high  renown.  Our  guide 
now  ushered  us  along  lengthened  passages  (apparently  that  portion  of 
the  building  devoted  to  domestic  purposes\  entering  at  last  a  charming 
morning  room,  whose  windows  commandea  an  enchanting  view  seawards. 
Furnished  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  antique  character  of  the  whole, 
the  eye  was  unshocked  by  any  reminiscences  of  modem  luxury,  the  only 
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object  calcnlatod  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  present  century  being  the  sig- 
oatore  of  the;  Qoaen,  written  at  the  time  of  her  visit  there,  framed  and 
hung  up  on  the  wall.  Descending  a  few  stepsi  we  entered  an  immense 
apartment^  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  formerly  the  refectory  of 
the  monastery,  and  wnoll^y  apparently,  unaltered  from  that  time.  The 
geneiml  anpearanoe  of  this  room  was  as  unique  and  grand  as  can  be  con- 
ceired — ^tLe  lofty  shelving  ceiling,  heavily  crossed  and  nY)ined  with  black 
oak,  the  carved  points  descending  in  a  spiral  form.  An  oaken  table  of 
immenae  height  stood  in  the  centre,  and  the  walls  were  surrounded  by 
duurs  of  the  same  wood,  of  uniform  and  ancient  shape.  Along  the  two 
ndea  of  the  room  were  long-shaped  windows,  ornamented  wiUi  painted 
glass  ;  and  oppoate  the  entrance  rose  a  lofty  fireplace,  the  heavy  orna- 
ment^ stone-work  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  round  which  ran  a 
fieaco  in  atone  ;  carving  representing  men,  horses^  and  stags,  from  which 
the  apartment  is  now  designated  <<  llie  Chevy  Chase  Room."  To  the  left 
of  the  hearth  was  a  large  recess,  with  a  table  intended  as  a  sideboard, 
lighted  by  painted  glass  windows.  I  was  delighted  with  the  perfect 
keeping  of  this  room,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  St.  Greorge^  Hall 
at  Windsor,  although  of  course  tax  less  splendid  than  that  gorgeoua 
apartment 

We  were  now  conducted  into  the  drawing-rooms — lan^,  fine  saloons, 
fiimjshed  in  the  same  style,  lit  b^  immense  church-like  windows  on 
either  aide^  affording  most  charmmg  prospects.  The  inner  drawing- 
room  is  the  last  room  on  that  side  of  the  castle,  and  juts  out  over  the 
rock,  looking  towards  the  Lizard  Point  The  antique  vases  in  the 
laloons  waere  filled  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the  rooms  had  such  an 
inhabited,  comfortable  appearance,  I  asked  the  guide  whether  the  St 
Aubyn  fieimilj  were  not  ttien  residing  in  their  grand  baronial  castle. 

"Wo,  they  seldom  come  here,"  was  the  reply;  "they  prefer  their 
modem  seat  at  Clowance.'' 

"  Senaelesa  individuals,"  thought  I,  "  did  I  possess  such  a  home,  I 
ahonld  eateem  every  hour  lost  that  was  not  passed  within  its  widls !" 

We  passed  through  the  bedrooms.  In  the  principal  or  state-room 
the  bed  was  placed  in  an  arched  recess,  with  a  deep  ruelle  on  either  side, 
exactly  in  tne  French  fashion,  where  royalty  and  the  haute  noblesse 
rsceived  such  privileged  friends  as  were  btimate  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  thdr  levee.  Theheds  themselves  were  splendid  specimens  of  old  oak 
carvine,  angels  and  saints  forming  the  pillars  in  figures  the  size  of  life. 
Bat  when  we  entered  the  chapel,  all  else  was  forgotten  in  admiration  of 
its  chaste  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  of  larg^  size.  Below  the  rood- 
loft  ia  the  ozgan,  and  an  immense  golden  chandelier  hangs  down  over  a 
vacant  apace.  Above  the  rood-loft,  the  stalls  extend  up  both  sides  to 
the  altar,  eleeantly  and  lightly  carved  in  oak,  with  slender  pillars  ending 
m  a  fine  cornice.  Over  the  altar  are  hung  various  carvings  in  stone, 
nlver,  and  alabaster,  framed  in  gold — ancient,  strange  things^— the  whole 
surmounted  by  an  immense  window  of  painted  glass.  Under  the  stalls, 
and  near  the  altar,  is  a  hole  about  eight  feet  square,  approached  by  steps, 
down  which  we  looked  ;  this  was  an  oubUetie^  and  in  it  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  found  some  time  since. 

I  ascended  the  tower  afterwards,  which  commanded  a  sublime  view, 
the  same  objects  being  visible  as  from  the  part  I  noticed  previously,  only 
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the  sea  was  broader  and  nearer,  die  vessel^  sailed  closer  by,  ibe  balmy, 
soft  air  blew  more  freshly,  and  the  brilliant  sands  along  the  margin  of 
the  bay  glistened  brighter  in  the  autnmnal  san.  We  now  traversed  the 
stone  terrace  which  runs  all  round  one  side  of  the  building,  the  caryed 
railings  worked  in  die  finest  traceiy,  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with 
graceful  pointed  pillars.  From  hence  I  looked  down  on  the  chasm  beneath, 
the  vast  masses  of  granite  washed  by  die  foaming  waves.  I  took  a  long 
last  look  of  the  majestic  pile,  so  consecrated  to  mysterious  tales  and 
legends  that  each  step  seemed  desecrating  some  hallowed  spot  It  is  said 
that,  issuing  from  the  chapel-g^te  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  shines 
pale  and  clear,  the  phantoms  of  the  buried  nuns  are  seen  to  rise  and 
slowly  traverse  this  broad  terrace,  walking  two  and  two,  as  if  in  friendly 
converse,  their  white  robes  fluttering  like  beacons  in  the  breeze.  Ever 
and  anon  they  pause,  and,  leaning  over  the  sculptured  balustrade,  appear 
to  hold  communion  with  some  unseen  ones  below,  as  hollow  sounds  are 
dimly  heard,  the  voices,  as  it  is  said,  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  who,  dying 
near  that  spot,  invoked  with  their  last  breadi  the  prayers  and  offices  of 
these  holy  sisters  and  of  dieir  patron  saint,  Michael.  Such  dreamy 
legends,  hanging  about  these  old  walls  like  a  mysterious  drape^,  lend  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  the  scene,  and  invest  it,  even  in  the  merry  light'  of 
day,  with  superstitious  awe.  So  impressed  are  the  inhabitants  with  the 
truth  of  these  reports,  that  none  would  be  found  to  walk  on  this  terrace 
when  dark  night  approached;  and  the  keepers  of  the  house  listen  to  the 
sighing  of  the  wina  amon^  the  rocks,  and  think  they  can  distinguish  the 
sound  of  voices  raised  above  the  blast.  But  time  pressed,  and  we 
descended  from  the  rock,  and  on  regaining  our  caniage,  drove  along  the 
margin  of  the  shining  sands  to  Penzance,  which,  from  its  happy  position 
and  smiling  prospects,  I  would  baptise  Plaizance. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  hanosome,  and  facing  the  traveller  as  he 
advances  towards  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  building  of  granite, 
adorned  with  a  lofty  columned  entrance^  which  is  the  market  and  town- 
hall.  The  generd  use  of  the  native  eranite  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
dignity  to  aU  the  public  buildings  in  die  south  of  Cornwall. 

Having  obtained  another  carriage,  we  proceed^  without  loss  of  time 
to  the  Land's  End,  distant  about  ten  miles;  On  leaving  the  town  we 
passed  through  an  extremely  pretty  valley,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
avenues  of  ash-trees,  vdiich  parta^y  couched  the  different  gendemen^s 
seats  adjacent.  One  house  particularly  was  pointed^ out  to  me^.  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  dense  mantle  of  myrdb  of  the  most Ihxuriant  growth 
and  thickness.  Ever  and  anon,  on  looking  baclr,  we  had  charming 
glimpses  of  the  Bay  and  distant  mount  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  remind* 
ing  one  more  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  an  Hii^n  landscape  than  of  the 
dim  tints  usudi  in  our  fbggy  land; 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  plunged'  into  a  Hilly  country,  where  high  banks 
shut  out  dl  prospect,  ana  the  appearance  of  the  country  became  sterile 
and  bleak  in  the  extreme.  Aftier  passing  St.  Beigan,  whose  tall  churoh 
tower  was  conspicuous  for  many  a  mile^  we  arriv^  at  die -village,  when 
the  first  wonder  of  the  coast  was  to  be  viewed— the  Logan  sttme;  and 
leaving  our  carriage,  we  mounted,  ciceRmed  by  our  civil  driver.  A 
village  we  traverser  was  wretcUed'  in  die  extreme — die  huts,  or  rather 
hovels,  loosely  built  of  Uocks  of  granite^  without  any  approach  to  gwdto 
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or  oultivation  ;.  Dothing  bat  pigs  were  to  be  seen,  that  walked  in  and  ont 
Off  the  doon  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  domesticity;  One  monstrous 
brute  in  particular,  evidently  looking  on  our  party  as  intruders  on  his 
lawful  paiiieus,  pursued  us  so  doaely,  and  looked  so  hungry  and  so 
much  as  if  he  could  eat  us,  I  was  glad  to  jump  over  the  stile  mto  some 
fields  tfaronsrh  which  vre  were  to  pass  on  our  road  to  the  rocks.  Once 
arrmd  on  tne  cHfis  overlooking  uie  sea,  the  view  was  grand  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic,  a  dense  mass  of  rock,  formed  of 
gigantic  granite,  rose  before  us,  dark,  black,  and  frovming;  At  an  im» 
mense  depth  below  roared  the  sea,  lashing  the  iron-bound  coast  with 
angiy  bmkers,  that  as  they  retired  left  on  ihe  dark  roeks  a  sea  of 
cvaamy  foam.  On  every  side  rock  rises  above  rook  in  sublime  confusion, 
broken  into  deep  ravines  and  yawning' chasms,  descending  perpendieur 
larly  to  the  water.  No  vestige  of  cultivation — ^no  traces  <»  the  nand  of 
man :  ail  was  lonely  in  solitary  grandeur.  The  only  sound  that  broke  the 
monotcmous  roar  of  the  waves  was  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sea-gull  as  it 
fluttered:  W,  spreading  its  white  vrings  among  the  sombre  rocks.  To  the 
rights  finr below,,  was  a  kind  of  creek,  bordwed  vrith  dark  cliffs  deseend- 
ing  perpendicnlariy  to  •  the  watery  save  where  two  little  bays  lay  em- 
bosomed in  their  sides.  Here  the  wlute  sparkling  sand  lay  piled  up,  its 
brillionoy  stnmgely  contrasting  with*  the  awful  black  masses  arownd* 
Sweet  htde  \mvB  these,  strewn  with  deUcate  shells ;  fit  spots  forfidries 
to  hold  liicir  nndnight'dancesin  on  this  firm  beauUfbl  sand,  secure  from 
all  mortal  intrusion,  nestled  in  the  ndes  of  the  precipitous  rodu,  sus- 
pended as  it  were  between  earth  and  heaven*.  Long  could  I  have  gazed 
on  these  fiury  spots^had  I  not  been*  awoke  from  the  reverie  inspired  by 
this  singular  seene  by  the  driver,  who  insisted  on  our  advancing  towards 
the  towerin?  mass  of  rocks  that  Jutted  out  into  the  sea  in  fixmt.  A  nar- 
row footpa£  was  aII  we  had  to  rollow,  and  this  ran  among  the  most  pre- 
cipitous parts  close  by  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  one  ndse  step  would 
have  sent  us  to  oertam  death  m  the  deep  waves  below ;  but  clinging  t^ose 
to  the  granite  I  reached,  the-  proper  spot,  and  here  beheld  one  of  the 
mas8eadF:granite  sensibly  move,  as  if  shaken  by  the  wind,  in  a  slow,  undo* 
lating'moDon;  This  was  the  famous  Lc^an  stone — a  ponderous  rook  set 
in  motion:  by;  a  man  who  had  preeeded' us  firom  the  village  of  piffs,  and 
whose  shoulder  placed  against  the  stone  instantly  produced  a  vacillation, 
that  at  &>  Utile  distance  appeared  as  if  the  huge  roeks  were  animate. 
Thon§^  dcmbliess  highly  curious  that  so  vast  a  body  plaoed  on  so  small 
a  pivot  diould  thus  yield  to  a  slender  pressure  and  tremble  palpably,  yet 
it  IS  hut  an  iota — a  very  jot  in  so  sublime  a  seene.  It  is  the  whole  that 
strikes  the  beholder,  withawe^  as^  ^^^g  on  these  mighty  rocks,  heaped 
around  in>a  natural  bulwark  against  the  surging  deep,  the  bones  as  it  were 
of  Nature's  vast  creation'  axe  visible^- peeping  out  firom  their  earthly 
eovering,  and  showing  the  skeleton  of  this ^greatuniverse*. 

Returning  by  the  same  sHppeory  path,  we  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
horses  ooula  gsllc^  to  the  LandsEnd^  seme  four  miles  off;  fbr  tne  wort 
Novemberday  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun,  already  sinking  into 
the  de^  bank*  of  dark  clouds,  warned  ut  to  lose  no  time.  Bare  and 
barren)  wasr  idle  road— unshaded  by/ a*  single  tree,  unoheered  by  a  solitary 
dwelling^^-around'on  every  side^  save  the  point  from  whence  we  camop 
the  vastrbloe  eKpanse  eitended,  and' we  seemed  driving  outtoseaoni 
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^gantic  natural  pier.  The  wind  whistled  sharp  and  keen,  and  ever  and 
anon  dense  coveys  of  small  autumnal  birds  rose  from  the  hedgerows, 
darkening  the  very  air  for  a  moment. 

My  expectation  rose  gradually  to  intense  curiosity  as  we  neared  the 
Land's  End,  when,  turning  down  over  a  heath  and  dashing  along  a 
rough  road,  we  stopped  at  length  at  a  solitary  house,  all  further  progress 
being  impeded  by  the  cLiSa  sinidng  down  to  the  sea  in  front.  Dismount- 
ing, we  followed  a  euide  over  the  heath  to  the  extreme  point  or  cape. 
As  we  descended  the  masses  of  rock  seawards,  the  grand  outline  of  the 
stem  and  rugged  coast  burst  on  our  view — ^the  sombre,  frowning  rocks 
rose  about  us  in  huge  piles  of  natural  fortification,  gloomy-lookmg  and 
ancient,  covered  with  moss  and  lichen.  Never  did  I  see  such  black, 
mysterious-looking  cliffs,  bidding,  as  it  were,  a  haughty  defiance  to  the 
swelling  deep,  forming  the  bulwarks  of  our  country,  and  mocking  the 
vain  eSoxis  of  invading  force  by  their  impregnable  granite  sides.  The 
ships  that  came  sailing  by  avoided  them  witn  awe,  keeping  a  due  dis- 
tance from  the  towering  heights,  that  offer  no  foot  of  shore  to  &cilitate 
a  landing,  but  rather  tell  dismal  tales  of  midnight  tempests,  foundered 
ships,  and  pale  corpses  thrown  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  When 
we  had  amved  at  the  extreme  point  we  looked  down  for  a  considerable 
depth  on  the  sea,  but  so  overhanging  were  the  rocks  I  could  not  discern 
the  shore,  the  height  we  stood  on  being  about  sixty  feet  frt>m  the  water. 
The  ocean  here  comes  rolling  in  uninterrupted  waves  from  America,  yet 
the  mighty  Atlantic,  although  racing  for  centuries  asainst  the  iron 
barrier,  vainly  lashes  in  impotent  fury  the  granite  rocks  on  which  we 
stood,  presenting  such  stem  and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  further  pro- 
gress. The  scene  was  lonely  and  mnd;  the  elements  alone  lived  here, 
and  man  seemed  an  intruder  on  tneir  rights.  The  only  living  things 
were  a  whole  mass  of  cormorants,  that,  perched  below,  sat  watddng  the 
waves  before  us  on  a  rugged  rock. 

Some  half  a  mile  distant  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  was  the  lighthouse  ;  to 
our  right  a  beautiful  creek,  called  Whitesand  Bay,  turned  in  a  g^raceful 
curve,  ending  in  a  range  of  cUffi  corresponding  to  the  Land's  End ;  the 
extreme  point,  Cape  Cornwall,  extending  out  to  the  sea  in  a  lengthened 
headland,  frowned  down  in  gloomy  majesty,  its  rocky  sides  rent  and  torn 
with  many  a  chasm  and  ravine.  On  the  glittering  sands  of  this  secluded 
bay  King  Stephen  first  landed  on  his  arrival  in  England ;  the  adven- 
turous charlatan,  too,  Peter  Warbeck,  chose  this  spot  for  disembarkation 
when  he  came  to  claim  the  English  crown.  These  recollections  are 
strange  in  this  solitary  place,  ana  linked  the  past  and  present  in  that 
mysterious  chain  of  events  that  extends  through  lengthening  centuries. 

Behind  Cape  Cornwall  on  the  other  ude  are  the  Botallach  mines, 
built  on  the  very  verge  of  the  sea,  and  worked  under  the  water,  so  that 
the  miners  digffino^  in  their  gloon^  recesses  hear  the  waves  thundering 
above  them  in  noUow  roarings.  To  the  left  of  the  Land's  End  the  cliffs 
retreat  inwards,  leaving  some  isolated  rocks,  with  strange  names,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  sea,  a  mark  for  the  surging  waves  to  beat  against. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  advancing,  and  already  the  dark  clouds 
around  deepened  the  shadows  on  the  rocks  and  blackened  the  aspect  of  a 
scene  gloomy  at  all  times,  but  now  doubly  stem  and  sombre  under  the 
influence  of  approaching  night.    Near  the  spot  where  we  stood,  Cap- 
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tun  Arbathnot  had  tempted  almost  certain  destruction  by  his  foolhardi- 
sess.  For  a  wager  he  had  ag^reed  to  ride  to  the  extreme  point  of  landf 
bat  upon  reaching  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  his  terrified  norse  backed 
and  was  precipitated  over  the  clifF,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  rocks,  the  marks  of  his  horse  s  hoofs  being 
still  Tisible  on  the  very  edge  of  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

Our  guide  now  proceeded  nearer  the  water,  and  turning  to  the  rights 
made  us  mount  a  rocky  ledge  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  look  under 
the  difia  over  which  we  had  climbed.  The  effect  was  most  beautiful^ 
the  rocks  opening  in  a  vast  cave  filled  with  water,  looking  throurii 
which,  the  opposite  side  of  the  cape  was  visible,  showing  that  the  Land's 
End  is  a  kind  of  excrescence,  nollow  in  its  centre,  and  supported  by 

S'gantie  basaltic  columns.  The  rocks  were  rent  and  torn  into  grotesque 
apes  on  every  side,  looming  down  on  us  in  deepening  shades,  their 
covering  of  wmte  moss  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  vast  pile  of 
ruins  hmied  in  chaotic  confusion  by  some  giant,  such  as  are  said  formerly 
to  have  inhabited  those  regions,  and  who  turned  about  the  rocks  at  wilL 
Opponte  was  another  cave  opening  its  dark  mouth  in  the  side  of  the 
rocks;  but  nothing  could  compare  to  the  one  we  had  seen  with  so 
much  difficulty,  for  the  singular  effect  of  gazing  through  its  recesses  to 
the  opposite  nde  of  the  bay  was  quite  peculiar.  After  lingering  in  in- 
ereasmg  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  majestic  scene,  we  retraced  our 
steps  upvrards  with  some  difficulty,  and  at  length  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  rocks,  returned  to  the  carris^e,  deeply  impressed  with  feelings  akin 
to  awe  at  all  we  had  beheld.  The  evening  havine  closed  in,  we  were 
prevented  from  visiting  the  anany  other  lions  of  this  stranee  coast, 
where  one  singular  rock  succeeds  another,  each  with  its  legend  of  some 
nant,  or  saint,  or  fairy,  whose  handiwork  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
Its  grotesque  and  stranee  shape,  otherwise  unaccountable. 

We  stopped  at  the  vmage  of  St.  Sennen,  near  at  hand,  another  of  the 
innumerable  family  of  Cornwall  sanctities.  It  is  really  a  pity  some 
Poaeyite  does  not  write  a  Martyrolo^  of  all  these  worthies,  which 
would  completely  put  the  strange  Romish  legends  to  the  blush  by  their 
absurd  grotesqueness  of  detail.  The  list  should  begin  with  this  saint^ 
who  was  a  Persian  and  a  Fire-worshipper,  and  yet  canonised !  Then 
there  is  St.  Breag,  who  was  such  a  stnct  follower  of  the  command  of 
lending  to  the  poor,  that  he  not  only  lent,  but  exacted  such  immense 
usury,  ^t  once  on  a  day  his  indignant  creditors,  half  ruined  by  his 
exactions,  fell  on  him  and  stoned  him  to  death.  Then  I  would  recom- 
mend to  their  notice  St  Cleer,  a  nun  who  ran  away  and  won't  return, 
bein^  fiiirly  tum  di-dy,  and  followed  the  precept  of  *'  increase  and  mul- 
tiply so  exactly,  that  each  revolving  year  found  her  presenting  a  fresh 
munect  to  the  state.  But  I  must  not  forget  St.  Bergan,  who  abut  him- 
self up  in  a  cave,  as  all  the  world  thought,  to  pray ;  but  having  lined 
the  naea  with  bottles,  he  merely  set  to  work  to  drink  himself  to  death, 
and  was  found  at  length  a  corpse,  with  a  bottle  in  each  hand.  This  will 
give  a  sample  of  the  Cornish  saints,  whose  histories  would  be  highly 
edifying,  as  may  be  seen  by  these  specimens,  and  quite  worthy  of  record 
fer  the  edification  of  all  lovers  of  saintly  lore ;  but  I  forget  that  the  day 
is  closing,  and  we  are  returning  in  the  dark  to  Penzance,  where  we  slept 
in  a  most  comfortable  inn,  to  be  awoke  in  the  morning  of 
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Monday y  November  9,  to  take  our  departure  on  the  top  of  i  the  mail. 
As  kwe.  pasted  the  shores  of  the  bay  J  gave  one  long  lingering,  look  of 
adieu  r to  the  sweet  shores  we  were  leaying— the  Mount,  the -Lizard,  and 
die  surrounding  cliffs  just  visible  in  the  dim  morning  twilight.  We 
soon  turned  inland,  passing  the  pretty  town  of  Ilayle,-with  its  secluded 
bay  stretching  inlaiid,  the  rising  banks  green,  wooded,  rond  highly  cul- 
tivated, parting,  into  smiling  valleys  on  every  side,  each  with  its  stream 
and  fringring  woods  winding  among  the  encircling  hills.  A  densely- 
peopled  manufacturing  district  was  now  entered,  wearing  that  chacacter 
of  squdid  wretchedness  ever  seen  when  human  labour  becomes  a  dniff 
e<»npared  to  the  power  of '  machinery — a  strife  in  whieh  poverty  and 
wretebedness  are  ever  the  result.  Above  the  town  of  Redrudi  nses  a 
kif^  hill,  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  called  Cam  fir^  supposed  to  be 
a  Druidical  monument,  but  too  elevated  for  more  than  ^e  general  outline 
to  be  discerned.  Beside  it  stands  a  modem  erection,  strangely  cou- 
tiasting-  with  the  antique  pile,  being  a  modem  pyramidieal  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Dunstanville.  The  foot  of  the  hill  is  clothed  with 
wood,  and  in  summer  the  scenery  must  be  picturesque;  but  now  a  cold 
east  wind  whistliog  across  the  plain,  chilling  one*s  very  bones,  drove  me 
to  the  inside  of  the  coach,  where  I  saw  comparatively  but  little,  although 
the  Toad  for  many  miles  before  reaching  fiodmin,  by  this  northern 
direction,  is  pretty,  passing  through  a  wide  open  tract  of  vale,  termi- 
nating on  either  side  by  lofty  downs,  highly  cultivated,  and  of  pleasing 
form,  displapng  village  after  village  embosomed  in  their  sides,  or  crown- 
ing the  summit  with  some  lofty  diurch  tower.  This  kind  of  scenery 
continues ;  until  the  road  descends  into  the  wooded  sheltered  nook  in 
which  lies  Truro,  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  waters  of  the  Fal, 
sk>ping  down*  to  the  edge  of  that  river,  considerable  at  hig^  water.  We 
reached  Bodmin  soon  afterwards,  where,  procuring  a  carriage,  we  pro- 
ceeded Jiomewards,  eighteen  miles  distant,  to  Polperro,  crossing  'the 
upper  portion  of  the  rich  romantic  valley  which  I  had  before  seen  .from 
lUstormel  Castle,  and  as  we  descended  a  precipitous  hill  a  lovely  seene 
opened  on  either  side.  To  the  ri^ht  lay  the  finely  wooded  park,  divei^ 
sified  with  verdant  depths  and  deUs,  of  Landihyroch  Park,  belon&;ing  to 
&e  Agar  £eunily,  the  fine  old  trees  casting  their  enormous  boughs  over 
the  emerald  turf,  clothing  the  sides  of  the  valley,  where,  dashing  over 
the  stones,  ran  the  river  Foury,  now  narrowed  to  a  stream.  On  the 
opposite  side  rose.Boeonnick  Parir,  eovering  the  hills  with  a  « mantle  of 
wood,  spreading  out  its  long  lines  of  forest  glades  far  as  the  eye  could 
nrnAL  Below  these  rival  parks,  that  displayed  their  beauties  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  valley  wound  out  of  sight  amc  ^g  the  rounded 
hills  which  terminated  the  prospect.  On  reaching  home,  although  we 
had  seen  much  that  was  grand — nay,  even  sublime — it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  romantic  wildness  of  Polperro,  the  bold 'lines 
i>f  the  rocks,  the  small  indented  harbour  piled  up  with  ^ips,.hQuseS9 
and  piers,  all  in  chaotic  confusion.  I  found  my  little  Macy,  who  had 
Temained  at  home,  enchanted  again  to  aee  me,  and  I  sat  down,  h^py 
at  least  in  baring  accomplished  so  prosperously  what  I  had  intended,  and 
«]^lored  the  beauties  of  Cornwall  under  a  fine  sky,  and  without  any 
misadventure  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  surrounding  nature. 
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IViai^ytbing  in  this  sublonaFy  wodd  could  console  us  for  a  war  and  its 
.oonttomltaat  nuisanoes—^unong  tham  a  doubled  income-tax>  and  the  loaf 
at  war  piioes — it  would  assuredly  be  the  wonderful  increase  of  knowledge 
ihe  nation  at  large  has  acquired  m  matters  geographical  and  ethnological. 
The  old  adage  which  states  that  <'  when  house  and  lands  and  fortune's 
^enty  then  learning  is  most  ezcelieiit,''  appears  in  a  very  (aar  way  of  being 
irarified  in  a.most  unpalatable  manner,  and  on  taking  stock,  we  discover  that 
the  oflBiet  we  .possess,  consists  of  a  perfect  tknowledge  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Cramla  Carleby,  Eupatoria,  Petropaulovski,  and  other  such  towns, 
which  had  hitherto  heen  only  known  to  the  venerable  members  of  the 
jQeographical  Society  (though  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  some  of 
them  have  been  considerably  puzzled  at  answering  the  queries  of  their 
olive*bT»nchfle)»  and  those  ingenious  gentlemen  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
compilation  of  gazeteeis  and  other — rvaluable,  perhaps,  though  a  trifle 
(ponderous — works  of  that  genus.  Now-a-days,  however,  nous  avons 
shamgi  tout  oela:  the  unwashed  artisan,  imbibing  his  matutinal  pint, 
talks  glibly  enough  of  Bcuhi-BazoukSf  can  draw  ttie  distinction  between 
ihe  two  :kmds  of  Zouaves,  and  heartily  detests  Aberdeen  and  all  those 
.potterers  who  have  imperilled  the  finest  army  that  ever  left  our  shores, 
by  unmanly  truckling  to  an  unbearded  despot,  and  a  Clicquot-bibbing 
pietist 

But  among  all  the  countries  about  whose  manners  and  customs  we 
have  been  enlightened,  there  is  none  of  whose  actual  condition  we  are 
.less  capable  of  fairly  judging  than  of  Turkey ;  and  that,  too,  not  from 
the  paucity  of  our  literature  on  that  topic,  but  rather  from  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  twenty  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  Greek  revolution,  publishers  found  it  pay  to  bring  out 
books -fieieely  abusing  the  Osmanli,  as  a  species  of  moral  whitewash  for 
.the  Greeks — and  hence  the  Macfiarlanes,  Maddens,  Walshes,  and  a  host  of 
*^  auteurs  imconnus  de  Uvres  inconnus'^  (to  quote  a  clever  mot  of  Jules 
Janin)  rushed  into  print  to  biaoken  the  character  of  a  race  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  £Eiults  might  be,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  their 
qpponents  in  every  moral  point  of  view. 

Afrer  the  storm  geneially  comes  a  calm.  The  Eastern  a£fab:  was 
botched 'Hp-ronly  to  break  out  in  a  fresh  place,  after  a  few  years'  more 
wear— ^«na  matters  relating  to  the  East  became  a  '^  drug  "  in  the  literary 
.world.  Exceptions  occurred,  it  is  true,  in  the  instances  of  David  Urqu- 
hart,  who  had  the  manliness  to  avow  that  he  saw  much  that  was  good 
among  the  Osmanli;  and  in  Mr.  White,  whose  '^  Three  Years  in  Con- 
jstantinople "  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
Jiation.  Bnt»  generally  speaking,  the  Turks  were  left  to  enjoy  theur 
kt^aoi  stroke  their  beards,  without  the  English  reading  pubhc  caring 
^u^t  about  them. 

The  hour  and  the  man  at  length  arrived,  when  the  true  character  of 
the  Tutks  was  to  be  recognised,  and  M.  Ubicini  stepped  into  the  lists, 
prepared  todo  doughty  battle  with  his  pen  against  all  comers  who  dared 
toitnuiuce  the  Osoumli.  He  collected  a  mass  of  information  on  every 
.poaajble  sutject  of  inteiest  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Tnriss,  and 
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he  really  made  out  a  very  favourable  case  on  behalf  of  his  prategSs. 
But,  untortunately,  he  possessed  the  inherent  fault  of  all  Frenchmen : 
he  skllowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  his  judgment,  and  he  was  blind  to  all 
diat  in  any  way  thwarted  his  favourite  theories.  Still,  taking  it  on  die 
whole,  Ubicini  s  two  volumes  were  the  best  that  had  appeued  on  the 
subject,  and  remained  so  mitii  Sir  George  Lafpent^mxiueed  his  **  Turkey, 
its  History  and  Frognas^^*  which,  while  serving  to  correct  Ubioifii,  also 
brought  forward  a  mukitade  of  new  facts,  a»d-  Enabled  us  to  judge  more 
fully  of  the  true  value  of  modem  Tuxld»hi«fonn,  by>a  oomparisoD  of  the 
present  with  the  pasl^  As  described  ill  the  ft^g^  of  Sir  James  Portei^s 
work  on  the  Turkey  of  the*  last  eentfuy.  •  /Taking  it  as  »  whole,  wa  may 
feirly  say  that  Sir  George  has^  «xhiinfMd  the  subject  in  his  vroric,  and 
those  who  wi^h  fbr  veritable  informa;lipn  oamiot  <k>  better  than  consult 
it.  In  the  Mlowing  pa^  it  nofsf  piirposo  to  bring  before  the  reader, 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  pdssible,  »V^m^  of  the  progress  made  by 
Turkey  during  ithe  reign  of  Abd^iil-Medjfxl ;  and  fbr  convenience,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  snob  infonMutiona  detivied  frontf  Ubiemi  and  Larpent 
>  Attheperiod  when  the  pEeseDt/Stihaiialci^nded  the  throne  Turkey 
wa*  in  a  most  busardous  condMod:  »  speciesof  fataHtf  had  appeared  to 
follow  Mahmud  in  all  his  undertakings  c*  the  Turkisn  afctny  had  been 
defeated  at  Nizib,  and  the  Admiral  Fevn  Pacha  hod  f  laced  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Turicey  at  die  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  young  monarch,  he  posseesed  in  Besohid  Pacha  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Tanzimat,  which 
IS  iairiy  described  aa  '<an  organic  law  of  toierance,  personal  freedom,  and 
security."  To  the  same  statesman  Turkey  also  owes  'Hhe  abolition  of 
mercantile  monopolies,  the  establishment  of  satiitary  regulations,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  provinces,  the  concentration  of  political  power,  the  advan- 
tageous stipulations  of  1840  with  the  great  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  the 
commercial  treaties  which  have  been  concluded  with  most  of  the  foreign 
states.''  The  proclamation  of  the  Tansimat  took  place  on  the  3rd 
November,  18^.  Numerous  tents  were  raised  in  the  ganlens  of  the 
imperial  palaoe  of  Topkapu,  known  by  the  name  of  GKilhanie,  and 
crowds  of  high  dignitaries — among  them  the  patriarch  of  the  Gre^ 
and  Armenian  Churches,  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Ulema — were  present  at  the  perusal  of  this  important  document, 
which  emanated  from  the  imperial  will,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  constitution  of  Turkey.  For  convenience,  we  may  diride  the  objects 
of  the  Tanrimat  into  four  distinct  parts ;  the  government  or  councils  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire— the  administration — the  judicial  ofiices — and  the 
military  appointments.     These  we  will  proceed  to  examine  in  detail. 

The  government  of  Turkey  is  formally  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  in 
reality  is  restricted  not  only  by  the  institutions  and  conditions  of  the 
sovereignty,  but  also  by  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  modify  and  limit  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Sultan  is  the  representative  and  deporitary  of  the  law,  having  the  sole 
charge  of  its  execution :  he  can  even  make  modifications  in  certain  parts, 
prorided  that  he  does  not  alter  its  essential  and  fundamental  character. 
His  decrees  are  called  hatti-sheriffis,  or  hatti-humaioun,  or  simply  hat.  The 
Sultan  exercises  his  double  authority  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  two  eminent  persons,  who  form,  as  it  were. 
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the  keystoDe  of  the  Turkish  g^overnment :  these  are  the  Sadri-azam,  or 
Grand  Vizir,  and  the  Mufti,  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  These  persons,  with 
&e  ministers  of  state  and  several  high  functionaries  holding  ministerial 
rank,  form  the  privy  connciL  The  privy  council  meets  twice  a  week, 
ill  oidiuury  cases,  under  the  {Nresidency  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  and  delihert^ 
oo  the  measures  of  general  ifiteresty  jpnneipaUy  those  which  have  refer- 
enee  to  foreign  policy.  Sometime^,  in*  consequence  of  the  urgency  and 
gravity  of  the  case,  the  Ch»nd  Vizir  aad  ministers  form  themselves  mto  a 
separate  secret  ooundl,  in  onkr  to>  llcoelerale  the  action  of  the  ezeca- 
dva  But  il^is  very  rare  for  the  day  or  placis  of  these  conferences  to  be 
knows  befeiehand:  the  Sultan  is  ipresent^at  them,  and  they  are  always 
kspt  most  secret  To  eaoh(of  ^idiffeoeniminist^al  departments,  with 
Ae  esoeftion  cf  foreign  affittrs,<  nermaaent  ^nneils  are  attach^,  whksh 
diseaas  pt>positiObs  and  prepare  the  projects  of  amelioradoa.  They  ai^e 
ten  in  aumbeiv  m<1  the  ohief.xof<  iheip^i.iiistituted  in  1840,  is  known  hy 
the  name^f  die  council  of  state  and  ^iuitice,  or  the  supreme  eounoiL' 

WiA  reference  to^  the  finanoifd  and  adflDinistn^ve  department,  the 
Ottotnaa  Empire  is  -divided  into  thirty-six  gsneral  goyemments,iof  which 
Turksy  in  Europe  contains  fifteen  EyiJMs^  Asia' eighteen^  and  Afriea 
tivee^  At  die  nead  6f  ebch  Ejalet  there  \A  a  govecnor^getveral,  the 
sujpreme  head  of  th^  admitiistratibri^  who^  powers  are  v^ry  ezteoidve. 
The  Eyakts  are  subodivided  into  livas,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  « 
Kaimakam^  whoy  with  the  members  of  the  civil  tribunal,  performs  the 
magisterial  duties  of  the  province,  and  presides  over  the  collectors  of  the 
taxes.  Eaeh  Liva  is  eomposed  of  several  Cazas,  governed  by  Mudirs, 
assisted  by  a  council  <£  notables,  and  directing  the  finmcial  administra- 
tive department  of  their  district* 

As  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  Turkey  is  divided  into  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  and  appeal,  forming  two  presidencies  or  chambers,  one  for 
Europe  and  one  for  Asia,  which  decide  in  the  last  instance.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Cazi-asker  (literally  judge  of  the  army^  of  Roumelia, 
assisted  by  the  grand  honorary  judges,  or  assessors,  who  hold  the  presi- 
dency a  turn  for  the  period  of  a  year.  At  the  head  of  the  second  presi- 
dency is  the  Cazi-asker  of  Anatolia,  whose  tribunal  is  also  composed  of 
tea  assessors.  The  two  Cazi-askere  are  ihe  chiefr  of  the  mafi:istraoy,  and, 
mider  the  sanction  of  the  SheikfaMil-Islam,  appoint  to  all  the  offices 
vacant  in  their  respective  departments.  Seoondfy  come  the  twenty-four 
Mevleviets,  or  grand  judicial  councils,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a 
Mullah  (chief  judge),  and  containing  a  certain  number  of  Cazas,  or 
ordinary  tribunals. 

With  respect  to  the  military  appointments,  Turkey  is  divided  into  rix 
camps,  or  corps  d^armee  (ordu),  each  composed  of  two  divisions  and  six 
brigades  (not  including  the  reserve),  spread  over  ten  garrison  districts. 
Eaeh  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  general  of  brigade  (Liva)— each 
divisioii  by  a  general  of  division  (Ferik).  The  entire  order  is  under  the 
command  of  a  field-marshal  (Muchir). 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Turkey  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  judicial ;  for  the  Koran  contains  all  the  regulations  referring  to  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the  source  of  all  justice, 
and  principle  of  every  duty,  it  is  the  guide  and  constant  object  of  study 
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Sot  the  Faithful^  the  only  rule  they  eonsult  almost  houzlj.  Unfortunately, 
thk  rule  is  not  always  intelligible.  Omissions  and  contradiotions  ,aTe 
foui|d  in  thetKoian :  to  remedy  and  explain  which  there  u  a  body  of  men, 
.known  by  the  name  of  the  Ulema^  or.lttirned,  to  distinguish  .them  from^ the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  establishment,  was  silll 
groflsly  ignorant.  They  were  originally  men  of  great  simplioity  of  mind^ 
who  nad  embraced  science  through  a  sincere  lo?e  for  it ;  and  wiio, 
(through  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the  purity  of  their.liTes,  aequired 
.great  authority  among  the  Faithful,  who  gradually  grew  into  the  habit  of 
.consulting  the  Ulema  in  every  doubtful  circumstance  of  life.  This  inter- 
ftrence,  by  degrees,  extended  from  purely  religious  acts  to  the  different 
velatiens  of  civil  life,  as  the  religious  and  judicial  codes  were  identioal, 
(Bod  they  soon  commenced  playing  an  important  part  in  the  state.  The 
.power  they  acquired  was  confirmed  to  them  by  tne  Chalifis  formally  en- 
trusting in  their  hands  the  sacerdotal  and  judicial  functions.  The  Ulema 
now  contains  three  classes  of  ^netionaries:  the  administrators  of  justice, 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Cadis;  the  doctors  of  interpreters  of  the 
law,  called  MdFtis ;  and  the  religious  ministers,  or  Imams.  *'  It  is<easy  to 
understand,"  says  Sir  G.  Larpent,  "  that  a  body  endowed  with  this  powtr- 
ful  organisation,  is  by  nature  opposed  to  all  ideas  of<refonn,  which  .woiild 
be  the  utter  ruin  of  its  power.  Whenever  the  Tanzimat  is  thoroughly 
carried  into  effect,  the  monopoly  will  be  destroyed  which  the  Ulema. now 
possess  of  the  judicial  functions.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  Yakuts  jwill 
&II0W  the  general  law  of  change,  and  then  the  Ulema  will  have  to  look 
to  the  state  for  their  salary.  Such  is  the  real  issue  of  the  question  with 
the  Ulema.  They  are  aware  of  it,  and  do  all  within  their  power  to  retain 
the  authority  they  feel  slipping  from  their  grasp.  The  struggle  at  the 
present  day  is  between  the  government,  which  takes  the  initiative  in  the 
leforms,  and  the  Ulema,  who  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  old  «tate  of 
things.  Let  us  hope  t^t  the  former  will  emerge  victorious  from  the 
struggle ;  for,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  will  prqgp^ess 
with  gigantic  strides." 

Islamism,  again,  has  been  frequently  represented  as  opposed  to  the 
diffusion  of  light,  and  the  Ottoman  race  in  particular  as  devoted  to 
systematic  ignorance :  two  assertions  equally  devoid  of  foundation.  It  is 
true  the  Turks  are  ignorant  of  what  our  children  leamitt  school — general 
.history,  geography,  the  natural  sciences,  &c. ;  but  for  all  that  they  pos- 
jess  a  system  of  instruction,  and  most  assuredly  employ  in  study  more 
time  thim  even  ourselves  apply  to  it.  If  their  knowleage  is  not: exten- 
sive, it  is  because  they  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
Koran ;  but  in  every  district  there  is  a  school,  which  the  children  attend 
/&r  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  according  to  the  position  of  their  fiimily. 
The  number  of  those  able  to  read  is  considerable ;  but  the  elements  .of 
xeading  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  are  incomparably  .greater  than 
lis  the  case  with  European  languages.  It  is  the  same  with  writing,  which 
18  divided  into  a  mmtitude  of  branches,  according  as  it  concerns  the 
transcription  of  the  Koran,  judicial  acts,  and  commercial  registers. 
iEdueation  has  existed  in  the  Turkish  Empire  since  its  earliest  establish- 
ment :  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  understood  and  generally  iprac- 
•tiied  caused  some  grave  disadvantages,  of  which  the  government 
undertook  the  remov^  in  1845,  at  which  period  the. firman  was  promul- 
decreeing  the  formation  of  an  Ottoman  University,  and  entirely 
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leorganiiiiig  the  svatem  6f  .public  instruction.  These  .are  now  >BevenJ 
cullqg^  •eitabliabea  by 'the  •  government  in  Constantinople,  on  European 
models,  and  all  boasting  of  a  greater  or  less  deme  of  suceess.:  Jiie 
profiessonihjps  are  ehiefly  held  by  Turks,  who  have  acquired  their 
education  in  Europe.  There  <b  <*^o  an  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Belles  Lettresy  for  the  purpose  ofimproving  the  literature  and  language^ 
and  piomoting  .public  instruction  m  Turkey,  by  the  publication  or 
t&MslatiiHi  of  works  .suited  to  isaise  the  standard  of  education.  JBut 
although  this  academy  contains  among  its  members  ail  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  empire,  not  only  in  politics  but  in  science,  Ubicini  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  has  as  yet  effected  nothing,  except  the 
*'  OUoman  Gxammar"  of  Fuad  Effendi,  of  which  M.  Blanqui  has  given 
an  account  in  the  Asiatic  Joumal. 

From  education  to  literature  ie  only  a  step^  and  we  will  here  take  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  public  libraries  of  Constantinople  and  fhetr  principal 
contents.  The  reform  party  were  not  contented  with  the  reorganisation 
of  the  schools ;  they  also  increased  the  number  of  the  libraries,  g^ve  a 
new  impulse  to  the  printing  establishments,  instituted  a  periodical  press^ 
and  they  developed  m  the  nation  an  intellectual  movement  which  has 
already  exercised  ^  a  marked  influence  on  the  Ottoman  character,  and 
disposes  it  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  West. 
•Canststttinople  contains  at  the  present  moment  fvrty  public  libraries 
(Kitab-fKhan^).  They  are  genendly  situated  in  the  imperial  mosques,  of 
^hidi  they  are  considered  necessary  appendages,  in  die  same  way  as  the 
inedvess^  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  immarets  for  the  relief  di 
the  fovt  and  weak.  The  establishment  of  -these  libraries  dates  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  conquest.  Muhammad  II.  collected  a  kirge  number 
of  works  from  Brusa,  Adrianople,  Damascus,  and  other  cities,  to  form 
ibe  &braries  attached  to  .Eyab  and  Aya  Sophia,  and  to  the  mosque 
wccted  by  himself. 

*In  addition  toithe  older  worics  of  history  and  biography  to  be  fbunH 
io'ilnse  libraries,  they  also  contain  those  which  have  appeared  since  dm 
miredoetwn  of  ^e  printing-press  into  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  year 
a  727,  and  amountine  'to  the  magnifieent  total  of  ninety-eight.  One  •  df 
the 'meat  curious  of  mse  was  a  work  by  Chani  Zade,  ciuledtdie  *<  Mirror 
"of  tl»B  Soul  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Members,"  ^and  which  appeared 
apanied'byplates  reprseentinff  the  body  and  its  'various  parts.  This 
direct  contradiction  .to  uie  Koran ;  but  Sultan  Mahmad  was 
e,  and  not  oidy  peimitted  the  piibliontion,  but  even  allowed  it  ta 
mppsar  at  the  imperial  press. 

Uoamalism  in  Turkey  owes  its  origin  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Alexandre 
Blacqne,' who  went  to  Smyrna  in  1825,  where  he  established  (Le  Speeta^ 
^SemT'de-VOrient.  This  paper  was  afWrwards  christened  LetCaurrier  ds 
tiSsiyj'wg,  ^md  •  under  this  new  title  ezereised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
•fmitB  which  signalised  the  dose  of  the  Greek 'insurrection,  irom  1825  to 
4828.  When  the  whde  of  the  European  prses  was  a|^Uuding  the 
recent  declaration  of  independence,  and  preaching  the  crusade  against 
tke  Turks,  Ae  Courrier  de  9myme  alone  constancy  defended  the  riehts 
-and  interests  of  die  Porte,  and  b^^the  violent  opposition  it  afforded  to 
4e  Qieek  ministjy,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degrae  to  (the  overthrow  ttf 
'OafO^d^Istrias.  In  1831,  M. 'Blaeque  was  summoned^  Ccmstantuiojgle 
by  Sultan  Mahmud,  where  he  started  the  Moniieur  OUamm^43[iB  ofltod 
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mper  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  written  in  French.  In  1832  appeared  the 
Takvime  Vakai^  or  Table  of  Events — a  tnUislation  into  Turkish  of  the 
Moniteur.  At  the  present  moment  thirteen  papers  appear  in  Con- 
stantinople— two  in  Turkish,  four  in  French,  fonr  in  Italian,  one  in 
Greek,  one  in  Armenian,  and  one  in  Bulgarian. 

The  customarf  revenue  of  Turkey  haa  varied  daring  several  years 
between  six  millions  and  a  half  and  sev6n  kniffioas  and  ahal^  and  is  made 
up  in  the  following  maanef  t 

•      •    .^        ■   '  £ 

Tithes^ 2,200.000 

Land-tax  .......tU .....w..«»..^ 2,000»000 

Capitation ^.. ^«.*^... 400,000 

Customs.,*. u,.,.»,o.,.-* -....     8^0,000 

Jinciirec^  saxtt|  r  ..■(■«»«. .fa^.sasa^^a.vA^^.wf^*. •.•••••••••  ifOHJUfXjmi 

Tribute  of  Egypt '.. i.*. „-....-, 800,000 

WaUachia  , ,:..... 20,000 

„         M6ld^vld    ,;.... J 10,000 

„         S^rvla........ .......^...r 20,000 

£7,810,000 

while  the  expenditure  is  tstimated  by  Ubicini  at  TfilOfiOOl^  leaving  a 
deficit  under  the  most  fovourable  circiimstanoes,  and  in  the  case  of  war 
this  naturally  becomes  very  much  lar^r*  But  with  all  due  deference  to 
Ubicini,  this  statement  cannot  be  quitf  correct,  or  else  the  Porte  would 
AOt  find  such  difficulty  in  raiainff  such  a  trifling  loan .  as  that  now  in  the 
market.  In  fact)  were  it.exac^y  as  Ulncini  states,  the  Porte  could  not 
only  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  financial  condition,  but  be  even  on  a 
&r  better  footing  than  several  of  the  Eurc^an  great  powers.  There 
are  two  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  present  state  of  Turkish 
finances:  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  corruption  existing  as  a 
jrule  toDonf;  the  officials,  so  that  not  more  iban  half  the  taxes  derived 
•from  the  Raiahs  reach  the  imperial  treasury,  but  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  highor  and  lower  tax-gatherers  and  other  officials.  There  is  also  a 
aecond  circumstanoe  which  must  be  taken,  into  consideration.  Up  to  the 
firesent,  in  ordinary  seasons^  that  is,  if  thfl  year  had  been  good,  and  the 
taxes  regularly  oollectod,  the  balanoe  was  maintained,  though  there  might 
ibe  many  instances  of  crying  reforms  being  neglected  through  the  want 
lof  money.  But  if  a  year  of  bad  crops  supervenes,  and  the  tithes,  in- 
stead of  the  2,200,000^  they  ought  to  bring  in,  only  produce  two-thirds 
fOr  half  the  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  some  circumstance  entails  the 
Augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  the  state  suddenly  finds  itself  em- 
barrassed with  a  deficit  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half,  which  it  is 
tnot  able  to  cover.  In  this  way,  the  armaments  of  the  Porte  in  1849, 
the  war  in  Bosnia  during  1850  and  1861,  the  expedition  to  Montenegro, 
rfcc,  produced  die  present  financial  crisis,  for  which  no  satisfiictory  solution 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

Turkey  possesses  abundant  resources  both  in  the  fertile  soil,  in  the 
•cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive,  in  the  silk  manufacture,  in  her  bound- 
less forests,  filled  with  the  best  building  wood,  and  in  the  scarcely  dis- 
oovered  mines,  which  yield  an  immense  return  to  even  the  most  super- 
ficial working. 
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But  the  countless  errors  in  the  Turkish  financial  system  render  all 
these  resources  valueless,  and  the  fiscal  principles  of  the  govemment  are 
in  utter  Tariance  with  every  regular  and  reasonable  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  only  resource  the  Porte  has  is  to  work  off  an  immense 
quantity  of  Caim^s,  or  bank-notes,  which,  of  course^  possess  but  little  in- 
trinsic value,  and  in  order  further  ta  satisfy  its  necessities,  the  govem- 
ment is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  confi|cailons»  the  sale  of  offices,  pre- 
sents, and  the  wretched  nediod  of  ^hasbg  thercyneiiKrf.  The  debase* 
ment  of  the  currency  is  a  more  grievous  mtsfcwtune  in  Turkey  than  in 
any  other  European  country,  for  very  little  money  is  invested  in  land, 
and  the  riches  of  the  nation  consist  principally  in  ready  money.  The 
Raiahs  would  sooner  purchase  an  article  of  jewellery  .worth  100,000' 
piastres,  than  a  factory,  a  mill,  or  objects  of  that  nature.  Nowhere  is 
there  such  a  love  for  ornaments  perceptible  as  in  this  country,  and  the 
jewels  which  even  young  children  wear  in  rich  fiumfies  Ore  a  striking 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  ladd. 

Again,,  agnculture  is  in  a  fearful  state  in  Tuiikey,  and  that  chiefly 
through  the  way  in  which  govemment  collects  the  Iisnd-tax.  If  it  would 
take  the  preduoe  of  one  acre  of  land  as  the  ground-tithe,  the  peasant 
would  cmthrate  eleven  acres  instead  of  ten,  for  mere  is  plenty  of  land  lying 
waste.  But  what  would  be  the  case  were  a  farmer  to  cultivate  a  double 
quantity  of  knd  in  the  spring  ?  He  would  have  to  pay  »  double  tax  ia 
autumn.  Thus,  then^  every  one  keeps  his  hands  Ibkied,  and  confinae 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  just  as  much  land  as  will  support  him*  Aa 
long  as  the  taxes  are  raised  in  ike'  present  arbitrary  fiufaion^  agrioultore 
will  never  take  firm  i^t,  nof  taxy  industrial  activity  be  apparent ;  but  m 
just  distribution  tir  settiemedt  of^^lihetaies  is  impossible,  as  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  ndsmg  them  lasts.  '  * 

No  more  irtrikbg  proof  of  the  prostration  of  die  Tnridsh  finances  can 
be  found  than  in  tiie  present  condition  of  ^that  axmy,  vAich  so  recently 
hM  dtoRttsrian  at  bay,  and  would  probably  ha?«  byr  this  time  moat 
benefidalhr  astisted  our  iboveiftents  by  assailing  him  in  the  flank,  had  it 
nol  been  for  the  successful  intrigueif  of  o«r  pret^ed  ally,  Austria.  At 
the  moment  when  we  «re  writing,  the  newepapers  axe  filled  with  acooui^ 
of  ^  feUrful  stiite  of  demoralisatson  existitag  m  Omar  Paeha's  army,  owing 
to  the  watit  of  pay  and  food.  In  fact,  so  bad  hat  thia  become,  that  the 
Mnchir  win  probably  find  a  very  different  fiite  when  he  again  ventures  to  act 
on  tiie  agglessive.  Much  of  tins  may  certainly  be  ascri^  to  the  apathy  of 
the  Osnumfi,  which  has  led  themito  sit  idly  looking  on  while  their  gallant 
allies  are  cotitending  against  foarfhl  odds,  without  doing  the  slightest 
tlung  to  alleviate  the  sufforings  of  the  troops ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  want  of  money,  more  than  tiie  want  of  will,  has  been 
the  predominant  cause.  It  could  hardly,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature, 
be  believed  that  the  Turks,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  success 
of  the  aBies,  could  be  so  intolerably  selfish  as  to  look  on  indifferentiy 
when  they  ought  to  be  nsing  tii^  utmost  exertions  to  provide  their 
defenders  with  necessaries  ;  but  we  fear,  very  much  fear,  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Let  us  only  hope  that  we 
ao  not  discover,  by  the  close  of  the  campaign,  that  the  Osmanli  are 
equally  worthless,  whether  as  friend  or  foe. 
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In  the  present  warlike  season  it  woald  be  impossible  to  neglect  giving 
some  account  of  the  Turkish  army,  as  £eur  as  it  can  be  deriyed  firom  those 
antiiorities  we  have  consulted.  The  old  difficulty  again  arises  on  this 
head,  namely,  the  immense  difierenoe  existing  l)etween  statements  on 
paper  and  in  het :  we  will,  howerer,  prooeed  to  ^ve  a  rSsum^  of  the 
military  strength  of  Turkey  prior  to^  the  outbreak  of  hostilities^  and, 
where  practicable,  will  correct  any  apparent  exaggerations.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  Russians  and  Tuiks  in  one 
lespect ;  they  both  appear  to  look  upon  troth  as  a  matter  of  yery  slight 
importance,  when  their  interest  is  ooncemedi  However,  we  will  not  say 
any  more  on  thi^^  head,  but  prooeed  at  once  tb  our  task.  The  Turkish 
*army  is  divided' into  two  distinct  branches  :  the  active  service^  or  Nizam; 
and  the  reserve^  or  Redifi  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Turkish  army 
is  divided  into  six  oorps  d^arn^^  or  camps,  each  under  the  command  of 
a  Mucfair,  or  field-marshal;  Each  ordu  conastsr  of  two  corps,  or  divi«- 
sions,  under  the  command  of  a  Ferik.  Each  division  is  again  composed 
of  three  brigades*  The  Seraskier  Paoha^  or  oommander^in-chief  c^  the 
Turkish  army^  residee  prinoipaUy  at  Constantinople.  He  is-  a  Vizir  of  the 
Empire.  On  «ctraordinary  oceasions,  when  tile  standard  of  die  Prophet 
is  unfurled,  die  Grrand  Vizir  in  person  assumes  the  command  of  die  army, 
but  accompanies4t  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  whole  ordu  is  made  up  of  deven  regiments,  six  of  infantty,  four  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery.  Each  infantry  regiment  is  composed  of 
fbur  battalions  of  eight  companiee.  Tile  rerulation  strength  of  each 
battalion  is  815  men.  Adding  die  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
the  Alai  Emini^  or  officer  who  takes  care  of  the  regimental  aoconnte,  the 
entire  regiment  of  four  battalions  lias  an  efibetive  strength  of  8268  men. 
The  colonelcies  of  regiments  are  not  canfened;  as  is  the  case  of' a  certain 
country  we  could'  mendbn^  on  old  soldiers  as  a  species  of  retiring  allow- 
a&ee,  but  the  officers  of  this  rank'  in  Turkey  assume  the  active  command 
of  their  regiment;  Hiere  is  no  brevet  ran&>  and  every  step  has  its  cor- 
responding dudeft.  Ail  the  officers  rise  fix)m  die  ranks;  exoeptio^  those 
who  have  come  ftDm  the  militaty  schools.  Each  order  of  the  Turkish 
forces  has  a  preparatory  soliDolj  and  there  are  dins  six  military  schools  for 
the  whole  army^  besides  two  superior  schook,  and  one  for  die  navy.  The 
former  are  dirseted  by  a  lieutenant^gwieral.  Nearly  all  the  private 
soldiers  have  leaxnt  tb  write  and  refdl  Bach  regiment  of  cavaliy  is 
formed  of  six  squadrons^  of  158  men;  Adding  die  regimental  staff,  the 
whole  amounts  to  984  men  in  eaoh<  regjment,  who  must  be  reduced  tb 
786,  or  120  to  eatdi  squadron.  The  artillery  regiments  are  composed  of 
1800  men  and' twelve  batteries^  three  horsey  and  nine  foot,  having  sixty- 
six  field-guns'  and  four  howitaen.  The  eAodve  strength  of  each  ordu 
ia^^oonseqtmdy  r 

In&ntiy,  6  regimants^  aBOQ.men     16«800 

Cavalry,  4  „.  720    „.       2,800 

AEtiUeiy^r         „  1800    „,       1,800 

20,980  men. 

In  addidon  to  the  six  ordus,  there  are!  three ^detadied  corps:  ap  brigade 
in  the  Isle  of  Crete  of  400  men,  with  8000  to  8500  irregulars,  and  600 
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ardllerjr  militia^  altorether  about  8000  men  ;  a  brigade  in  the  Ejalei  of 
Tripoli,  composed  of  one  reriment  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavaby,  abont 
4000  men ;  and  anotber  of  tbe  same  strength  at  Tmiis ;  altogether 
aanmntin^  to  about  16,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  speeiai 
corps,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  must' 
abo  be- taken  into  account,  exclusively  of  the  ordns.  They  are  composed 
oft — the  central  corps  of  artilleiy,  consisting  of  four  regiments  ;  one  of 
reserve,  and  three  distributed  tfaiough  the  various  fortresses  in  the  Dai^ 
dandles,  Senna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Archipelafi^  and  on 
thelittoral  of  Asm  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  secondly,  rae  brigade 
of  engineers^  formed  of  two  regiments,  each  800  strong.  The  Ottoman 
amy  is  therefore  made  up  a»  follows : 

Regiments.  Ken.  Bffective  strengtlL 

lofimtry •^•..  36  117,360        •        100,800 

Cavalry   24  22,416  17,280 

Field  artillery 6  7,800  7,800 

Ordnance    4  5,200  5,200 

Engineers    2  1,600  1,600 

Detached  corps : 

Crete   4^  8,000  8,000 

Tripoli 2  4,000  4,000 

Tunis  2  4,000  4,000 

80  170,376  148,680 

The  decree  of  1943  fixed  the  duration  of  active  service  at  five  yean^ 
at  Ae  expiration  of  which  time  tiiesoMiers  are  sent  home  to  be  incorpo* 
rated  in  the  Redi^  in  which  tiiey  remain  seven  years  longer.  The  Redif 
iS)  in  &ot,  a  second  army,  and'  contains  an  equivalent  number  of  regi* 
ments  with  tiiose  in  active  service^  in  all  arms.  These  regiments  are 
locally  divided  into  squadrons,  or  battalions  and  companies,  witii  the  com<> 
pkte  staff  of  officers  and  subalterns.  The  latter  receive  regular  and 
permanent  pay  firom  the  state  ;  tiiey  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns  or 
villages,  m  tiie  centre  of  the  soldiers  on  furiough,  and  to  exercise  tiiem 
onoe^a  week.  During  a  month  of  each  year,  the  Redifis  assemble  at  tiie 
liaad*qnaarters  of  tibe  order  to  which  tiiey  belong  for  g«ieral  inspection. 
Daring  the  wholetimothe  Redifs  are  called  out,  ther  receive  garrison  pay 
and  rations.  Each  order  has  its  o^nm  Redifsj  who,  m  peace,  are  under  tbe 
command  of  a  liva,  residing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  ordu.  In  each 
place  of  cantonment  there  are  dep6ts  of  arms  used  in  the  manoeuvres,  and 
ready»  if  necessary,  for  imme^ste'service;  By  means- of  tiiese  arrange- 
ments, the  government  has  al^^ays  at  its  command  a*  military  force 
titronghont  tiie  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  equal  to  die  active  army, 
axid  capable  of  being'  directed,  with  an  interval^  of  a  few  weeks,  on  any 
point  of  die  ooontlT* 

The  clothing  of  die  Turidsh  troope  is  excelltot^  but  the  head-dres^ 
consisting  of  a  red  fes  with  a  blue  taasel^  is  most  inconvenient^  as  it  does 
oof  affbrd  the  dightest*  protection  against  the  rays  of  die  sun.  The 
miiform  of  the  line  consists  of  blue  trousers,  and  a  single-breasted  round 
jadret  of  coarse  clodi.  The  only  xdief  to  this  is  a  red  firont  to  the' 
collar,  widi  the  regimental  number  on  a  smdl  brass-plate^  and  red*  edges 
to  die  ooffk :  whHe  cross-belts'  and"  red  fez,  a>  knapeaek  and'  slipshod 
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shoes,  complete  the  dress.  Foot-straps  have  beea  unwisely  added. 
These  articles,  always  emharrassing  to  soldiers,  are  utterly  inappropriate 
to  men  who  are  compelled  to  take  oiT  their  shoea  four  tiq^e^  4»^y  for 
prayer,  and  can  onlyenter  their  guard  and  batraok  ropnia  harefqot  On 
this  subject  Mr.  White  has  this  following  pertinfuijt  JTMsarki  itx  hii 
^  Three  Years  in  Constantinople  :*^-**<  AacustQn^  froqi  childhpodio  aaae 
of  limbs,  and  to  be  cbthed  in  p,  miuin^r  siiitabLi  to  local  Ue^fi^  fiiith,  and 
climate  ;  having  no  flnxxl  models  befiwre  them,  and  no  e^iri4  4fi  porpSp 
which  perished  with  Hie  Janinsaijyi — tba  TurkUh  pqlfli^np  ajiw^j]f^.  linear 
stiff  and  suffering  when  strictly  ai^ooufredb  apd  daploraUy  slpv^ihr  wMi 
abandoned  to  themselves,  whicn  is  generally  the  case ;  U>}^  prpvioed  iba 
regulation  uniform  appear  outside,  no  trouble  is  tik#n  to  a9PP^n  the 
quantity  of  clothing  underneath.  Tbufl  th^  commonly  wear  two  or 
more  waistcoats,  and  ofl;en  a  quilted  coatee^  witJi  wide  drawers,  thick 
waist  ^rdles,  and  viiVious  other  portions  of  ordinary  attire  uuder  their 
jacket  and  trousers.** 

Since  the  year  1844,  zeiruiting  h^»  been  carried  on  by  voluntary 
enrolment,  and  by  a  system  of  conscription  among:  tba  young  men  of  the 
age  of  twenty  and  upwards,  or  who  are  assumed  to  nave  reached  ihat 
age.  The  ordinary  annual  contingent  is  26,000  men.  On  extraordinary 
occanons,  a  bvde  en  masse  can  be  carried  into  efibct  by  means  of  a  fir- 
man, backed  up  by  a  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam.  The  recruiting 
system  is,  in  otner  respects,  very  simple.  Every  man  pronounced  to  be 
of  good  health  is  liable  to  form  part  of  the  contingent.  However,  only 
one  male  member  of  each  fiunily  can  be  enroUec^  and  only  sons  are 
exempt.  The  introduction  of  thia  mode  of  recruiting,  althougk  infinitely 
more  just  and  less  burdensome  to  the  nation  than  the  former  system,  baa 
been  carried  into  effect  with  great  difficulty  among  the  Turks,  whose 
preiudices  it  shocks,  and  the  authorities  have  repeatedly  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  force  in  order  to  carry  it  out  In  its  jpraotioal  opera- 
tion, the  conscription  law  fidls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower  ordem. 
The  rich  are  invariably  allowed  to  escape,  which  vrill  account  for  the 
ignorance  that  generally  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  both  officers 
and  men  beine  drawn  from  the  same  class  of  society.  Voluntary 
enlbtment  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When  it  does  take  place,  it  is  among 
the  rich  and  powerful,  whose  influence  ensures  rapid  promotion.  The 
Turkish  soldier  takes  no  oaths,  is  dragged  to  the  standard  by  force,  and 
is  destitute  of  that  esprit  de  corps  wmch  animates  the  soloiers  of  the 
West. 

There  is  another  measure  recently  adopted  by  the  Porte,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  has  raised  very  great  difficulties.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Turkish  army  was  exclusively  recruited  from  among  the  Mussulman 
population.  The  Baiahs  were  liberated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  ex- 
cluded from  militaiT  service,  and  paid  as  an  indemnity  we  Kharadj,  or 
capitation  tax.  Tne  maintenance  of  this  exclusive  system  caused  a 
double  inconvenience  :  in  the  first  place,  it  kept  up  the  stigma  of  the 
conquest,  which  was  incompatible  witii  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  races  proclaimed  by  the  reform  ;  and,  secondly,  by  leaving  nearly 
half  the  population  unaffected  by  the  recruiting  system,  the  other  moiety 
was  midually  weakened,  and  the  ordinary  contmgent  was  reduced  to  a 
number  below  the  demands  of  the  service^  if  the  immense  extent  of  the 
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territory  is  taken  into  consideration*  To  g^ard  against  this  anomalous 
state  of  thinpfSi  the  council  of  state,  in  the  course  of  1850,  introduced  a 
law  by  which  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  empire  were  summoned  to 
enrol  thiennselvee  under  the  Turkish  banners,  and  the  Rharadj  was 
abolished.  Mil  this  decision,  which  immediately  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Fbrte,  was  greeted  with  but  slight  favour  bv  the  Christian  popu- 
lalioa  of  Tmrfa^y.  Ih  (ionsequente,  the  Porte  felt  itself  compelled  to 
defer  the  intfddoetidn  t>f  this  measure ;  but  a  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  tute^t^JMnnittin^  rdhxiy  non-Mussulmans  not  only  to  serve  in  the 
TmUsb  army,  but  sereral  of  the  European  leaders  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  ihetr  tefigton. 

Ab  wb  hflftte  seen,' the  Ottoman  attny  has  an  effective  strength  of  about 
150,000  men,  i^^  cah  be  mbtnentarily  doubled  by  summoning  the 
reserve  under  arms.  To  this  body  we  must  now  add  the  irregular  troops 
who  couM  foe  tMAectedSrithtn  li  given  tiit^e,  and  the  contingents  fur- 
nished by  the  tributary  provinces  and  certain  territories  not  yet  subject 
to  the  law  of  recruiting',  but  bound  to  furnish  the  Porte  assistance  in  the 
event  of  war.  These  provinces  are— Servia,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovine^ 
Upper  Albania,  and  EWpt.  In  consequence  of  the  late  occupation  of 
the  Danubian  Principafities  by  the  Russians,  the  Porte  could  not  expect 
much  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Several  guerilla  bands  have,  how- 
ever, been  formed,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  8500  men.  Bosnia, 
the  Herzegonne,  and  Upper  Albania,  being  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Mussulmans,  would  furnish  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  if  Servia 
eventually  gives  up  her  neutral  policy,  she  could  send  a  detachment  of  at 
least  SOfiOO  men  to  the  aid  of  the  Porte.  Egypt,  according^  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1840,  is  bound  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Porte 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  has  hitherto  fulfilled  her  engagements  to  the 
injury  of  the  Rusnans.  The  whole  amount  of  the  contingent  she  can 
furnish,  after  deducting  the  troops  required  for  her  own  defence,  may  be 
estimated  at  24,000  or  25,000  men.  The  whole  of  the  military  forces 
of  Turkey  would,  therefore,  according  to  these  data,  amount  to — 

Men. 

.    Rtgular  army,  active 148,680 

„         „       reserve  148,680 

Auxiliary  contingents 121,000 

418,360 

Such  ia  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  army,  according  to  Ubicini,  and 
other  writers  who  appear  to  have  examined  the  subject  carefully.  Of 
course^  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  a  body  can  be  brought  into  the 
fidd  at  onee,  nor  would  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  finances  allow  the 
government  to  maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Our  only  object  is 
to  show  that  the  Turkish  army,  were  it  well  officered,  might  be  made 
available  in  the  field,  and  furnish  our  scanty  forces  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  subject  has  been  recently  mooted  that  English  officers  should 
take  a  subsidiary  force  into  their  hands,  and  train  them  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Indian  sepoys.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  highly 
favourable,  for  the  Turks  indubitably  possess  bravery,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  behaviour  at  Balaklava  has  not  been  greatly  mis- 
Jaw. — VOL.  cm.  NO.  ccccix.  p 
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rmresented ;  for  inst«iice,  the  correspcmdent  of  the  Morning  Post  writes : 
«  Eye-witQesses  say  that  the  Turks  did  all  that  men  could  do,  except  £e 
at  their  posts."  The  raw  material  is  in  readiness,  and  slight  lahour  will 
facing  it  into  shape ;  hut  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject  fttrther,  as 
most  probably  the  question  will  be  fully  aiscussed  in  Paiiiament  ere  tUs 
avdcle  i^pears. 

Of  the  Turkish  navy  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anythingy  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  Captain  Slaoe  has  already  fully 
pointed  out  its  defects,  which  are  the  same  now  as  at  the  period  wnen  he 
wrote.  

EUitherto  we  have  devoted  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  Turks,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  the  Raaahs,  who  form  an  immense  item  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  who  nave  been  the  subject  of  so  many  speculations.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  complete  our  sketdi  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  by 
quoting  from  Uhidni  a  few  passage,  which  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
present  position  of  the  Raiahs,  on  whom  depends  the  very  existence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  whether  it  shall  henceforth  remain  an  undivided 
power  or  be  parcelled  into  a  variety  of  separate  states,  to  become  the 
pi^  of  each  bold  assailant 

The  Raiahs,  or  non-Mussulman  subjects,  are  divided  into  five  bodies, 
governed,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Porte,  by  their  respeetive 
patriarchs,  and  by  the  grand  rabbi  of  the  Jews.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Greek  nation,  or  community,  composed  of  all  the  Ottoman 
subjects  profesmng  the  religion  called  the  orthodox  Greek,  and  in  number 
ab(mt  six  millions. 

2.  The  Armenian  nation,  or  community,  2,325,000. 

3.  The  united  Armenian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  former  in 
1829,  and  composed  of  Armenian  Catholics,  whose  number  does  not 
exceed  75,000. 

4.  The  Latin  community,  composed  of  all  the  Ottoman  subjects  pro- 
fessing the  Latin  ritual,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armenians,  in  number 
about  800,000. 

5.  The  Jews.     150,000. 

The  Greek  race  is  scattered  through  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  though 
in  unequal  proportions.  In  Turkey  in  Europe  it  forms  about  an  eleventh 
part  of  the  whole  population  :  in  Asia  Idlnor,  it  hardly  forms  one  twenty- 
fifth  part :  in  the  islands  it  may  be  estimated  fairly  at  three-fourtns. 
The  European  Greeks  in  Turkey,  in  number  about  1,000,000,  are  scat- 
tered over  Constantinople,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  other  provinces. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are  disseminated  through  tbe 
entire  extent  of  the  scales,  from  Trebizonde  as  far  as  Jafia  and  St.  Jean 
d' Acre.  The  islands  are  divided  into  two  Greek  Eyalets :  Crete  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Of  the  Armenians,  only  about  400,000  reside  in  Europe,  of  whom 
more  than  one-half  may  be  found  in  Constantinople ;  the  others  are 
scattered  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  which  form  the  three  bishopricks  of 
Rodosto,  Adrianonle,  and  Varna.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey  in  Asia 
contains  not  less  tnan  2,000,000  Armenians,  the  majority  of  imom  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  their  ancient  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ararat. 
In  the  three  Eyalets  of  Erzrum,  Diarbekr,  and  Kurdistan,  they  have 
retained,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  migrations,  a  numerical  superiority 
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Ofcr  the  Tnriddi  and  Torcoman  races,  and  towns  aze  found  ezdoBifely 
inhabited  by  Armenians. 

Tlie  Calhc^c  Armenian  community  does  not  exceed  38,000  to  40,000 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Of  this  number  about  17,000 
are  iaaad  in  Constantinople ;  9000  m  Angora ;  4000  in  Ezxrum ;  2500 
in  TVebizonde ;  1500  at  Artwin  ;  and  1000  at  Brussa. 

The  Latin  or  Catholic  community  contains  all  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  regardless  of  their  origin,  with  the  exception  of  the  united 
Armenians.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  nations,  who, 
though  differing  in  their  mode  of  worship  and  ^desiastical  organisation, 
are  governed  secularly  by  one  chie^  or  Vekilj  who  represents  them  at  tha 
Porte.  These  nations  are  five  in  number:  the  Latins,  the  united 
Gredcs  or  Melchites,  the  Syrians,  the  united  Chaldaans,  and  the  Ma* 


The  Jews  in  Tmkej  originally  came  firom  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence 
Aej  emigrated  at  various  intervab  in  consequence  of  rdigious  persecu- 
tions. At  the  present  moment,  their  chief  residences  are  Constantinople^ 
Salonichi,  Smyrna,  Brussa,  and  Jerusalem. 

Of  tiiese  nations  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  alone,  from  their  numbers  and  position,  are 
enabled  to  eaftse  any  apprehension  as  to  the  future  existence  of  the  Mu- 
hanunadan  rule  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  Turkey 
must  not  be  confounded  with  tiie  Hellenes.  At  the  outset  the  miscon- 
ception may  be  easily  made;  for  in  both  are  found  the  same  distinctive 
fisatores  of  race,  vamty,  readiness  of  intellect,  cunnine  joined  to  credulity, 
and  constantiy-exdted  curiosity.  In  this  respect,  we  Greeks  have  re- 
mained what  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  But  in  other  respects, 
the  Romaics  can  no  more  be  compared  with  the  Hellenes,  than  the  latter 
with  tiie  ancient  Greeks.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  War  of  Lide- 
pendenca.  The  Heteria  had  calculated  on  a  general  rising  of  the  Greek 
provinces :  Attica  alone  and  the  adjoining  islands,  a  portion  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  responded  to  the  summons  which  reached  them  firom  toe 
Morea.  Thraoe^  Constantinople,  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Ajiatie 
littoral,  remained  motionless,  and  in  an  attitude  of  attention.      This 

r&y  was  not  produced  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Turks,  &r 
Greek  population  at  Smyrna,  in  Chios  and  Candia,  was  three  times 
the  number  of  the  Mussulman.  But  this  population  was  Greek  only  by 
name :  no  spark  of  patriotism  animated  tneni.  Enriched  by  commerce 
and  trade,  more  attached  to  enjoyment  tiian  ashamed  of  servitude,  finding 
their  chief  glory  in  duj^ng  the  masters  who  used  them  while  they  de- 
spised them,  they  less  resembled  the  ancient  heroes  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
than  the  bastard  Greeks  of  imperial  Rome. 

Politically  speaking,  Turkish  Greece  is  divided  into  two  parties :  the 
one  attadicd  to  Tarl^y  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  partv  of  chanee,  ^idio  wish,  or  rather  dream  o^  the  liberation  of  the 
nation,  toouffh  witnout  agredng  among  themselves  as  to  the  period  or  the 
definitive  ol^ect  of  the  movement.  The  former  is  the  less  numerous,  and 
is  generally  recruited  among  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  nobili^  of  the 
Fanar,  tiie  higher  clergy,  and  the  great  lay  dignitaries,  and  the  mer- 
diants  who  have  remained  sul^ects  of  the  Porte.  They  are  selfish,  and 
diough  detesting  the  Turks,  fear  for  theb  own  safety  too  much  to  allow 
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themselves  to  try  the  dangerous  game  of  insmrection.  The  party  opposed 
to  Turkey  agrees  only  in  one  point :  that  of  expelling  the  Tinrks  from 
Etnrope.  But,  once  expelled,  the  agreement  would  be  at  ]^  end.  Some 
dream  of  a  restoration  of  an  independent  Romaic  state ;  others  would  see 
gladly  the  imperial  thi^ne  of  Byzantium  re -erected  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Tsar,  or  a  member  of  his  family  ;  while  others  simply  desire  annexa- 
tion to  Greece. 

On  this  subject  Ubicini  remarks :  *^  The  Greek  or  Sclavonic  popola- 
tion  in  Turkey  is  instinctively  hostile  to  the  Porte;  but  it  wiD  do 
ikothing  of  its  own  will  to  try  and  escape  from  a  government  wMcih  pos- 
sesses nothing  oppressive  or  humiliating ;  which,  while  allowing  abases  to 
enst,  offers  no  barrier  to  progress ;  which  fifivours  rather  than  represses 
the  development  of  nationalities,  less  through  good- will  and  calctdation, 
than  through  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the  future.  For  this  reason, 
then,  spite  of  the  doubts  and  inquietade  expressed  so  frequently  on  the 
subject,  the  Russians  have  never  obtained  any  active  co-operatiOn  from 
the  Greeks.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  dubious  whether  they  would 
gdn  anything  by  the  change ;  and  then,  once  liberated  from  the  Turks, 
who  knows  whether  they  would  not  regret  them,  were  it  only  from  the 
annoyance  felt  at  not  being  able  any  longer  to  revile  them  ?" 
'  Nor  can  any  greater  apprehensions  be  entertained  as  to  the  Armenian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Their  safety  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  they  have  already  had  a  bitter  experience  of  Rus- 
sian faith.  During  several  years,  from  1813  to  1829,  the  Armenians 
appeared  to  believe  in  the  dawn  of  their  liberation.  Russia,  who  wished 
them  to  make  a  diversion  against  the  Mussulman  forces,  flattered  them 
with  the  expectation  of  the  erection  of  an  independent  principality,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Tsar.  They  believed  in  these  promises,  and  for 
more  than  six  weeks  they  checked  the  advance  of  a  body  of  80,000  Per- 
sians, who  menaced  the  Russian  flank.  They  were  badly  rewarded  for 
their  devotion.  Not  only  were  the  promises  not  kept  which  had  been 
made  them,  but,  a  certain  agitation  being  noticed  in  the  country,  their 
archbishop  was  exiled  to  Bessarabia,  while  their  principal  chiefs  were, 
some  of  tnem,  carried  into  Russia,  whence  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
them  again ;  and  the  others  dispersed  through  various  countries.  From 
this  period  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  who  formerly  emigrated  into  Russia 
in  bodies  of  10,000  or  15,000,  have  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  the 
Osmanli,  with  whom  they  possess  much  greater  aflinity  than  with  the 
Russians,  and  whose  government  has  always  weighed  less  heavily  on 
them  than  it  did  on  the  Greeks.  The  Armenians  are,  in  addition,  those 
who  have  the  most  interest  of  all  the  subjected  nations  of  Turkey,  in  the 
common  welfare,  and  will  gain  the  most  by  its  maintenance.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  and  industry  is  in  their  hands,  and  hence  they 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  a  change.  "  The  Armenians,  therefore,  fear 
the  presence  of  the  Russians  at  Constantinople  as  much  as  do  the  Turks 
themselves ;  but,  if  a  Russian  army  assaulted  it,  they  would  not  join  the 
Turks  in  its  defence,  because  they  are  even  fonder  of  life  than  of  fortune, 
and  have  a  greater  horror  of  fighting  than  of  slavery." 

Sufficient  proof  has  by  this  time  been  afforded  that  Ubicini's  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Raiah  population  of  Turkey  are  perfectiy  correct  No 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Russians  has  taken  place^  in  spite  of  all  the 
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efforts  made  to  superinduce  them.  The  reason  is  very  simple:  their 
hatred  of  the  Turkish  government  cannot  he  compared  with  that  whidi 
they  entertain  for  each  other ;  and  rather  than  unite,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  predominance  of  the  Christian  element  over  the  Mussulman,  Greeks^ 
Armenians^  and  natives,  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  he  condemned  to 
eternal  slavery,  and  would  not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  join  the  Turks, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  their  rival.  Still,  for  all  that,  it  cannot 
he  asserted  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Raiahs  have  heen  guned  by 
Turk^ ;  the  tolerance,  the  equity  which  the  Porte  has  displayed  durinfi' 
the  past  years  have  not  yet  effaced  the  memory  of  past  injustice  and 
homiliation^  for  the  evils  are  too  old,  and  the  remedy  too  freA.  Be- 
sides, although  the  Sultan  has  behaved  equitably  to  his  Raiah  subjects 
in  Constantinople  and  the  large  commercial  cities,  this  is  not  always  the 
case  m  the  interior,  where  ancient  prejudices  have  not  yet  been  rooted 
out,  and  where  the  government  has  less  resources  at  its  command  to 
cause  the  acceptance  of  the  reforms. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  the 
only  question  that  remans  to  be  solved  is,  does  it  possess  that  vitality: 
which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  all  the  rude  shocks  to  which  war  must 
inevitably  expose  it  ?  After  the  events  which  have  hitherto  occurred, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  does.  Since  the  commencement  of  th^ 
present  war,  how  many  of  our  prejudices  on  this  subject  have  been  dis^ 
pelled  I  Some  absolutely  denied  the  military  strength  of  Turkey*  an4 
yet  for  nine  months,  she,  unaided,  held  in  check  the  formidable  power  of 
Kussia.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  allow  the  existence  of  this  strength ; 
but,  according  to  them,  it  was  to  be  found  solely  in  the  fSuiaticism  of 
what  was  called  ^*  Old  Turkey,"  so  that,  in  point  of  isLCt,  the  reawaken- 
ing of  the  Ottoman  nationality  would  be  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Christian  populations.  And  yet  the  Christians  never  enjoyed  such 
tolerance  and  security  as  they  do  at  this  moment  in  Turkey.  J^ever  did 
a  nation  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  with  greater  unanimity  and  calm- 
ness. Nor  can  this  be  attributed  solely  to  the  diplomatists  at  Pera,  to  the 
presence  of  the  squadrons  in  the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  necessity  the  Turks 
felt  oi  not  inconsiderately  restoring  the  support  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Reschid  Pacha  and  his  colleagues  may  have  entertained  such  ideas  :  but 
the  masses  do  not  look  so  far :  they  only  follow  their  instincts.  Besides, 
this  did  not  occur  solely  in  European  Turkey,  where  the  Osmanli  are  in 
a  minority,  but  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  in  the  heart  of 
Anatolia,  where  the  Osmanli  form  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  have 
retained  a  greater  portion  of  the  roughness  and  fanaticism  of  their 
ancestors,  the  same  order  was  maintained.  If  tranquillity  was  thus 
desired — if  the  Raiah  were  on  no  occasion  rendered  responsible  for  the 
unjust  a&;gression  of  the  Muscovite — it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
are  no  longer  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  they  have  progressed 
equaUy  with  other  nations. 

A  gentleman  who  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Aiiia  Minor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1864,  and  who  detailed  to  M.  Ubicini  the  chief  incidents 
of  his  travels,  returned  all  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  spectacle  he  had 
seen.  "Everywhere  the  roads  were  thronged  with  Redifs,  who  were 
thronging  to  the  head-quarters  of  their  order,  with  Bashi-Bazouks  armed 
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to  the  teeth,  with  yolunteers,  who  had  sold  their  cabin  and  the  field  which 
supported  them  to  buy  a  horse  and  arms,  and  then  quitted  their  families 
in  order  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  religion.  Though 
destitute  of  leaders,  they  committed  no  acts  of  violenoe,  no  depredations  . 
diey  peaceably  passed  through  villages  inhaUted  almost  ezclusiyely  by 
Christianfl,  and  contented  themselyes  with  casting  a  ^nce  of  contempt 
tt  those  Greeks  who  pretended  to  conceal  themselYes  on  their  approach, 
and  then  insulted  them  with  their  cries  after  they  had  passed." 

Again,  although  Turkey  has  already  made  such  an  onward  step  in  the 
path  of  nform,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  she  will  now  sit  calmlv  with 
W  hands  in  her  lap,  and  do  nothing  more.  The  treaty  of  aUiaooe 
xeoently  signed  at  Constantinople  between  England,  France,  and  Turiroy, 
was  not  limited  to  the  mere  stipulation  of  certain  clauses  relating  to  the 
operations  and  erentualities  of  the  war.  It  was  also  intended  to  piocafe 
new  adyantages  for  the  Raiah  population  of  Turkey,  without  distinetioa 
of  nationality  or  worship,  so  as  to  asamilate  them  completely  with  the 
liustulmana.  If  this  be  carried  out,  Turkey  will  emerge  finom  the  pce- 
flenfc  crisii,  stronger,  more  compact  than  she  was  prior  to  the  war.  Efen 
tf  some  of  those  provinces,  whicn  she  only  governs  nominally,  are  detadied 
and  fiiffmed  into  a  neutral  state  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
powers,  her  strength  will  not  be  dimimshed.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  supposition  that  Turkey  grants  the  right  of  holding  territorial  pro- 

a  J  to  Europeans,  the  promss  of  that  country  will  become  marr^ 
y  rapid :  agriculture  ana  commerce  will  be  fostered  by  the  wealth 
of  Eun^,  whose  arms  will  defend  her  against  all  external  attacks. 

We  eamiot  do  better  than  conclude  this  paper  by  a  quotation  from 
Uhieini,  to  whom  we  have  already  be^i  so  laigely  indebted  for  informa- 
tion :  ^  But  even  if  our  anticipations  are  contradicted  by  future  events, 
wliat  Buitter  ?  It  is  not  the  cause  of  the  Oamanli  we  are  pleading, 
viMAever  sympathy  we  may  foel  for  that  proud  and  noble  nation,  but  it 
ifl  oar  own — it  is  tnat  of  all  civilised  nations.  If  experience  proves,  con- 
tnury  to  our  anticipations^  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Turits, 
lei  diem  disappear — let  them  return  to  Aaia  ;  let  a  new  nation,  mora 
capable  of  pkying  i\mr  part,  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
fiosphofus«  The  question  is  not  to  know  whether  the  Gredcs  are  worth 
more  oar  less  than  liie  OsmanB,  and  by  whom  the  reforms  which  most  in- 
evitably take  place,  will  be  reidiBed  in  Turkey.  That  isnot  theauestian  : 
<it  is  nduoed,*  to  quote  iiie  testimony  of  an  iUustrioos  Englidi  states* 
BMB,  '  to  knowing  if  Russia  must  be  idlowed  to  reach  Constantinople^ 
andif  Europe  must  prostrate  herself  at  die  foet  of  a  gseat  and  over* 
whelming  nation.' '' 
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Bt  J.   £.   CARPEirTEB. 
THE  BATTLBS  OF   8EBA8TOPOI«. 

TwAS  twice  three  hundred  nohle  ships  hore  down  upon  the  main. 
Swift  as  the  greyhound  from  the  slips  they  strove  the  shore  to  gain  ; 
One  pulse  in  every  proud  breast  beat  that  gallant  sight  to  see, 
One  thought  alone  ran  through  the  fleet,  and  that  was — Victory  ! 
Secure  the  dastard  fbeman  lay  behind  his  granite  wall, 
But  courage  yet  shall  win  the  day — Sebastopol  must  fiiiU  I 

Then  well  each  gallant  seaman  plied  the  swift  bat  steady  oai; 

And  soon  our  troops  in  martial  pride  stood  on  the  Crimean  shore-— 

Near  sixty  thousand  valiant  men — but  ne'er  a  foe  Uiey  met. 

The  battle  crv  was  **  Onward  !*'  then,  ^  We'll  find  the  Russian  yet 

What,  though  he  couches  in  his  lair,  weUl  raie  his  granite  wall ; 

There'k  honour  for  the  brave  to  share— Sebastopol  must  fall!** 

Now  side  by  side  the  hosts  advance— two  nations  but  as  one ; 
Hurrah  for  JSnglaod !     Vive  la  France !    At  last  the  work^s  begun. 
From  Alma's  heights  the  desp'rate  foe  pour  dreadful  yolleys  down, 
But  on  the  breadiless  heroes  go  to  gather  fresh  renown. 
Hiurmhl  their  ranks  begin  to  reel — one  gallant  charge — they  ran — 
They  can^t  withstand  the  British  steel— the  victory  is  won ! 

At  Inkermsnn  die  Russian  sought  the  mastery  there  to  gain, 

in  vain  the  brave  allies  be  fou^t,  still  masters  of  the  plain  ; 

Outnumbered,  stfll  they  would  not  yield— they  knew  not  how  to  fly, 

Revived  on  that  dread  battle-field  to  conquer  or  to  die  I 

The  flags  of  France  and  Britain  still  shall  wave  on  those  proud  tofrm, 

The  sword  Bhall  ne'er  be  sheathed  until  Sebastop<d  is  ours ! 

COURAGE— COUBAQEy  HEAKTS  OV  BHOLiUa>^! 

Courage— courage,  hearts  of  England, 

And  be  not  yet  dismayed. 
Your  dearly-purchased  laureb 

Are  destined  not  to  hde ; 
The  same  old  martial  spirit 

Our  brave  forefiithers  knew 
Has  to  our  sons  descended. 

And  they  shall  conquer  too ! 

Courase — maids  and  wives  of  England, 

Tho*  fast  your  tears  may  flow. 
Think  they  but  sleep  in  glory 

Who  fell  beneath  the  foe  ; 
Weep  on— but  still  remember 

Brave  hearts  now  proudly  swell. 
Who  nobly  will  avenge  them 

Who  in  the  battle  fell. 

Couraffe— courage,  men  of  England, 

And  pour  your  lesions  forth  ; 
The  star  of  glory  lights  them 

To  honour,  in  the  North  1 
Send  forth  your  best  and  bravest. 

Nor  fori  the  flag  again, 
That  as,  of  old,  triumphant. 

Still  floats  upon  the  main  I 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  HANGERS  AND  CUQ^OMS  OF  OUR  GBA|II>* 
,i  FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrj^ws.  ,^     . 

LITERATURE  rS  THE  EI QD-TEEI^TH  C EN TUHY. 

The  eighteenth  eentary  produced  many  authors  whose  works  har&' 
becotue  standard-  History  was  enriched  by  the  writings  of  Huoae,  Carte, 
Gibbon^  Lyttekonj  and  Robertson — Philosophy  and  the  Sciences,  by 
Berheleyj  BradJey,  Hartleyj  Hunter,  Adam  Smidi,  Toake,  Black,  MOiSke* 
h^ncj  Person,  Herschel,  Caveadiah,  and  Piayfair — Poetiyj  by  Rowe,  Gay, 
lotiog,  Pope,  Ramsay,  Thonifion,  Sbenstone,  Collins,  Akenside^  OrAy, 
Chatt^rton,  Dar\Yin»'V\arton,  Beattie,  MacphtrsoD,  and  Barns — Eonmnce> 
by  Richardson,  Fielding,  a^nd  Smollett — Dramatic  Literature,  by  D'Urfey, 
Cnmberland,  the  Colniaus,  the  Cihberg,  the  Sheridans,  Congreve,  Vao- 
brugb,  FarqubaTj  Stevens,  and  HoBie— Theology,  by  Hood  ley,  Sherlock, 
Jprtin,  Warhuiion,  Priestley,  Law,  Pa  ley,  aiid  Price — Jurisprudence,  hy 
BlackstoDe ;  whilst,  under  the  general  designation  of  MisceUaneous 
writers,  by  turns  poets,  dramatists,  essayists,  and  romancists,  we  have  the 
glorious  names  of  Swift,  De  Foe,  Addison,  Steele,  Hawksworth,  Steme> 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke,  Middleton,  Walpole,  and  Burke.  This 
century  also  saw  the  birth  of  those  beautiful  and  original  compositious, 
which  sprang  up  with  the  Tatler^  the  Spectator^  and  the  Guardian^  and 
came  out  under  the  titles  of  the  Rambler ^  the  Idler^  the  Adventurer^  the 
BeCy  &c.,  till  they  formed  a  class  of  themselves,  which  have  been  justly 
named  the  ^'  British  Classics." 

And  yet  how  miserably  were  authors  requited  I  Goldsmith's  **  Tra- 
veller" appears  to  have  been  sold  for  twenty  guineas,  and  his  '^  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  only  realised  sixty  guineas,  which  Dr.  Johnson,  having  in . 
view  the  scale  of  remuneration  usually  paid  to  authors  at  that  time,  says 
was  "  no  mean  price."  But  the  price  at  which  books  were  sold  to  the 
public  was  proportionately  low — the  general  charge  for  a  four- volume 
novel  being  only  twelve  shillings,  or  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
five  or  six  shillings  for  two  volumes. 

But  we  have  forgotten  ourselves.  We  are  not  writing  the  history  of 
literature  in  the  last  century — we  have  only  to  describe  what  were  its 
most  curious  characteristics. 

The  "  getting  up"  of  books  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  which 
the  progress  of  art,  science,  and  invention  has  since  removed,  in  the  typo- 
graphical, illustrative,  and  even  binding  departments.  We  seldom  meet 
with  a  book  published  within  the  century  which  is  not  calf-bound,  with  a 
cumbrous  but  elaborately-gilt  back,  the  title-page  frequently  printed 
alternately  in  red  and  black  ink,  with  an  allegorical  copper-plate  frontis- 
piece, a  long  preface,  and  a  fulsome  dedication. 

Any  one  who  has  seen,  or  had  the  patience  to  read  one  of  these  dedi- 
cations, would  lament  that  so  virtuous  a  generation  should  so  completely 
have  passed  away,  for  we  meet  with  none  but  accomplished  dukes  and  in- 
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tellectual  earls,  who  are  at  once  represented  as  the  most  generous,  the 
most  talented,  and  the  most  exemplary  of  mankind,  ornaments  of  their 
species,  and  patterns  fer  Mangels.  :  Bdt^  hi  too  many  cases,  the  nohlemen 
whose  virtues  were  emblazoned  in  such  glowing  colours,  were  the  most 
ignonnf  and  \66ir6^it^d  bldckheads  in  the  count^,  otherwise  they  would 
have  discouraged  such  disgustin]^  fld^i^es.  How  different  from  the 
sketch  which  Horace  has  h^ded  dq^n^of  ^^  aoopmplished  patron,  the 
courtly  Maecenas — how  different  from  the  siropie  and  unaffected  testi- 
mony which  Go^^th  b^fir^ta  iDr^i  SmoUeH,  la  the  fbUowing  inflated 
dedication  of  the  play  of  ^*  The  Modem  Prophets,"  which  is  copied  into 
No.  43  of  the  Ttaler.  The  atthdr,  &'lJrfeJi,  «hu6  addresses  liis  patron : 
*^  YotiT^efisifieis'of  hukn6m',  or  lather  ybut  V^iT^^nibT^d  di^positton,  is  so 
admiralty  ttrfzed'  with  Jdor  cteih[)0Stil«,  •  ttijEit  the  irugged  cires  and 
distinrtiidiee  fhiM;  public  affiiir^bring^with  th^b,  tliat  does  i^o  v^atiously 
al^  the  Neadb  of  <9ther'  j^at  ^ei(x  of  btishiess,  etc.,  dqei  scarce  ever 
ruffle  7oaMinclabded  brow  even  with  a  frown.  At^iJ  thait  aboVe  all  is 
praiseworAy,  you  are  so  farfibm  thinking  yourself  higher  than  others, 
that  a  flourishing  and  opulent  fortune  which,  by  a  cfertahi  natural  cor-^ 
mption  in  i(e  quality,  seldbm  fails  to  affect  other  possessors  with  pride, 
seems  in  this  ease  as  it  0nly  p^ovidenl^ally  disposed  to  enlarge  -your 
humility.  But  I  find,  sir,'  I  am  nbw  got  into  a  y^ry  large  field,  where, 
though  I  could,  with  great  ease,  raise  a  number  of  plants  in  relation  to 
your  merits  of  this  plauditoiy  nature,  yet,  for  fear  of  an  author's  general 
vice,  and  lest  the  plain  justice  I  have  done  you  should,  hy  my  proceeding 
and  others'  mistaken  judgment,  be  imagined  flattery  (a  thing  the  bluntness 
of  my  nature  does  not  care  to  be  concerned  with,  and  which  I  also  know 
you  abominate),''  &c.,  &c.  To  complete  the  absurdity. of  this  string  of 
compliments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  person  to  whom  tney 
were  addressed  was  an  illiterate  citizen,  who,  having  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune,  was  enabled  to  retire  from  business,  and,  by  its  means,  ta 
purchase  flattery,  consideration,  and  ultimately  knighthood !  Well  might 
Steele  say :  **  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  judges  of  these  fine  things 
spring  up  every  day,  in  the  rise  of  stocks,  and  other  elegant  methods  of 
abridging  the  way  to  learning  and  criticism !"  The  Guardian,  No.  4, 
on  the  same  subject,  says  truly  enough:  '^ This  prostitution  of  praise  is 
not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of 
character  from  the  learned,  but  also  the  better  sort  must  by  this  mieans 
lose  some  part  at  least  of  that  desire  of  fieime  which  is  the  incentive  to 
generous  actions,  when  they  find  it  promiscuously  bestowed  on  the 
meritorious  and  undesenring.  * 

The  origin  of  these  dedications  may  be  found  in  the  previous  century; 
when  the  author  was  compelled  to  propitiate  some  man  of  eminence  to 
introduce  his  book  to  the  world.  Booksellers  being  few,  country  agencies 
almost  unknown,  and  the  means  of  advertising  scanty,  there  was  great 
difliculty  in  insuring  the  expenses  even  of  publication — hence  the  mode 
of  procuring  a  sale  for  a  book  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  at  present.- 
A  poet  or  author  projected  a  work,  issued  the  proposals,  and,  having 
to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  prinlin?,  opened  a  list  of  subscribers  pre- 
vious to  ita  commencement,  and  to  head  this  list,  and  induce  other  sub- 
scribers to  follow,  he  generally  sought  the  favour  of  some  high  nobleman, 
or  fashionable  butterfly  of  the  town  who  had  somehow  or  other  picked  up 
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a  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  partly  led  to 
the  extravaganoe  of  the  dedications.  Then,  again,  a  man  of  letters  was 
in  the  last  century,  as  a  jester  had  been  in  the  previous  one,  a  sort  of  in- 
dispensable attendant  at  the  tables  of  the  greal^— if  he  had  published  but 
one  dull  book  it  was  sufficient — it  was  "  fashionable*'  to  have  one  in 
your  patronage :  almost  in  depeodence.  He  was  to  furnish  his  host 
with  ready-made  opinions  upon  all  fashionable  topics,  to  applaud  erery 
wtnd,  and  laugh  heartily  at  every  abortion  of  a  joke  that  &11  fitMn  hts 
lips ;  he  was  to  laud  him  to  the  skies,  and  declare  mm  at  once  the  gentle- 
man and  the  scholar,  and,  like  a  lap-dog,  to  submit  to  the  splenetic 
humours  of  die  great  man,  when  he  chose  to  be  out  of  temper,  without 
complaining.  And,  whenever  the  poor,  dependent  author  wrote  a 
tracedy  or  a  sermon,  a  novel  or  a  hutory,  he  was  expected  to  dedicate  it 
to  his  patron,  and  to  inform  him — and,  at  the  same  time,  the  worid  at 
large — that  he  was  the  very  personification  of  virtue  and  ezoeUence^  and 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  man  of  taste.  And  oh !  the  agonies  of  £Bar,  appre- 
hension, and  suspoose  that  awaited  the  unhappy  auwor,  when,  in  order  to 
make  known  his  work  and  to  sw^  his  list  of  subscriptions,  he  saUied 
forth  with  both  of  them  in  his  pocket  to  read  his  manuscript,  by  gracbus 
invitation,  before  some  party  of  would-be-thought  cognoscenti  of  both 
aezfif  at  his  patron's  house — the  half-suppressed  sneers^  the  ironical 
applause,  the  orowsy  inattention,  the  unseemly  and  ludicrous  intemip- 
tions,  the  many  conflic(ing  suggestions  of  alteration  ! 

And  thus  was  the  poor  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  compelled  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  some  igpiorant  peer  or  clownish  knight ; 
to  subscribe  himself  his  ^*  most  devoted  slave  to  command,"  and  to 
prostitute  his  talents  to  the  de^ading  task  of  sketching  an  exem^ary  and 
angelic  character  to  clothe  a  dissipated  and  vulgar  patron  in*  He  ooold 
not  hope  for  success  without  patronage,  and  he  could  not  purdutte 
patronage  without  flattery.  Even  this  abuse  has  not  escaped  the  keen 
picture-satirist,  Hogarth ;  and  in  the  second  scene  of  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress we  see  a  poem  lying  on  the  floor  dedicated  to  the  young  rake,  and 
an  humble  poet  waiting  in  the  obscure  background  for  the  honour  of 
xeooffnition. 

These  dedications  were  introduced  among  a  perfect  blaie  of  italics  and 
e^tals,  and,  by  dint  of  large  type  and  **  leading,"  were  made  to  occupy 
pntty  well  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  to  become  the  most  conspicuous 
portion.  They  were  also  illustrated  or  embelli^ed  with  cherubim,  little 
wans,  and  a  hundred  other  devices,  crowded  into  a  coarsely-executed 
woodcut — a  parallelogram  at  the  heading  of  the  dedication,  in  which 
anflds,  satyrs,  and  &uns  were  flying  about  in  the  most  glorious  hurry 
and  eonfusibn,  proclaiming  with  horns  and  trumpets  the  manifold  virtues 
c£  the  patron.  We  have  beforo  us  an  <'  Einstle  to  the  Jevra,"  in  which 
this  rectangular  device  contains  a  panoramic  view  of  a  dty,  all  steeples, 
with  a  Ua^  ak>ng  the  centre,  probably  to  ropresent  the  river,  a  snort 
squat  monument,  with  a  flame  at  the  top  bigger  than  itself  and  a  sun 
KBTonnded  by  a  g^ory,  encircling  its  &t  face,  like  the  hair  standing  on 
and,  and  with  eUborated  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  nicely  poised  on  one  of 
the  steeples.  Then  the  first  letter  of  the  first  paragraph,  the  initial  of 
the  dedication,  was  to  be  found  lurking  in  a  tree,  or  hiding  behind  a 
hedge,  in  a  small  square  vignette — now  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  a 
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rural  landscape,  with  a  shepherd,  perhaps,  leaning  againrt  it  for  support 
— now  borne  high  among  the  clouds.  And  ihen,  at  the  oonclusion,  came 
another  rectangle,  as  full  of  angels,  urns,  armorial  bearings,  initials,  scroll- 
work, and  £euicj  designs  as  the  first. 

But,  returning  to  the  authors,  even  the  poet  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
patronage — the  poet  laureate  of  the  king — ^waaenected  to  wield  a  servile 
pen.  On  ''  His  Majesty's  Recovery,''  on  <<  The  New  Tear,"  and  on  "  Hia 
Majesty's  Birthday,"  an  ode  must  be  written  by  the  laureate,  and  set  to 
music  by  the  *'  Doctor  of  Music,"  ^Hio  catered  for  the  court,  <'  to  be 
performed  before  *  their  majesties."  Colley  Cibbo',  Pve,  and  William 
Whitehead,  were  all  marvellously  fond  of  heroes,  an^  in  their  odes, 
successively  beat  each  other  in  marvelling  whether  any  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  could  possibly  have  come  near  the  king  their  master  in 
courage,  learning,  or  worth.  '^  Caesar,"  ^*  Augustus,"  and  **  Britannia's 
Lord,"  were  the  appellations  most  frequently  conferred  upon  the  king ; 
and  Gibber,  in  one  of  his  odes,  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  denominate  him 

Lord  supreme  o'er  all  the  earth. 

B«t  the  fi^wii^  ^  Recitative"  of  the  ''  Ode  for  die  King's  Birthday," 
io  1756,  written  by  Cibber,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  ^yce,  may  be 
taken  m  a  pretty  £ur  sample  of  these  effusions : 

When  Caesar's  natal  day 

Demands  oiir  annual  lay. 
What  empire  of  the  earth  explored 

Can  hope  to  raise 

A  pyramid  of  praise 
Superior  to  Britannia*8  Lord? 

And  here  is  the  <<Air"  of  anollier  of  Cibber's  odes : 

In  Rome,  when  fiun*d  Augustus  lived. 

Had  then  the  l;^ri8t  of  his  praise 
To  this  more  god&ke  reign  surrived. 

What  glories  now  had  graced  his  lays  1 


In  the  "^  Ode  on  the  New  Tear,"  1757,  the  same  poet  repeats  himseiC 
thns: 

iltr— ^bd  the  lyrist  of  old 

Had  our  Csesar  to  sing. 
More  rapid  his  raptures  had  roITd — 
But  never  had  Greece  such  a  king. 

Chorui — No,— never  had  Greece  such  a  king! 

Geoi|[e  II.  has  been  eharactBrised  as  deficisnt  in  tMta,  but  he  oei^ 
twily  damkyed  some  judgment  in  nsnig  die  espiession  whsoh  is  imputed 
tD'lnm,  it  he  bore  in  mind  these  fulsome  odes,  when  he  ezelsimed,  m  his 
badEngfisb: 

'<  D the  bainters  and  the  boets  too !" 

Pye  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  bad  as  the  odier  lanreatoa 
His  **06»  for  the  King^  Birthday,"  in  1789,  composed  imme^atefy 
sAer  the  Teoorerv  of  Geoige  III.  firom  Ae  first  attack  of  that  illness 
wUch  subseanendJT^  gave  occasion  for  a  regency,  was  most  endtiBg,  but 
W9  had  nodung  aboot  Casar  in  it : 
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In  the  royal  sufferer*s  smart 
Each  beholder  bore  a  part ; 
Rumour  gave  th*  afflicting  tale 
In  6ighing3  to  the  passing  gale, 
That  bosoms  never  wont  to  sigh 
Were  clogged  with  speechless  agony. 
When  royal  bosoms  teem  with  woe. 
When  royal  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow. 
Can  the  private  heart  refrain 
Mingling  in  this  mighty  pain  ? 
Contagious  grief  in  that  affecting  hour 
How  wide,  how  gen'ral  was  thy  power ! 
Sad  was  each  gesture — every  step  was  slow, 
Silent  each  tongue,  and  every  look  was  woe ; 
The  supplicating  eye  presumed  alone 
To  beg  compassion  at  the  Heavenly  throne. 

Making  every  allowance  for  poetic  license^  it  must  be  admitted  that  aU. 
this  was  ^oss  exaggeration,  or  enthusiasm  run  mad.  Sympathise  with 
the  royal  sufferer  and  his  afflicted  family  no  doubt  every  one  of  feeling 
did,  but  one  would  think,  from  Mr.  Pye's  verses,  that  the  whole  nation 
was  howed  down  with  the  most  intense  grief,  and  completely  unfitted  for 
its  ordinary  every-day  avocations.  As  a  lady  of  the  court  said  to  a 
jealous  rival,  who  had  called  her  by  a  name  we  do  not  choose  to  repeat, 
although  a  lady  of  the  family  name  is  now  lyin?  on  our  slipper,  '*  Your 
language  is  very  figurative."  Very  figurative  indeed,  Mr.  Fye ! 

These  birthday  odes  were  performed  before  the  kinff  by  his  band  and 
choir,  and  were  regularly  reported  in  the  papers  of  the  following  day. 
After  going  the  round  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  country,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  only  suited,  and  the 
laureate's  absurdities  about  *'  Csesar^s  gentle  sway"  and  *'  England's 
godlike  king"  were  forgotten  by  the  few  who  had  waded,  half 
dreaming,  through  their  unmeaning  and  insipid  length,  before  the  page 
which  contained  them  was  fairly  passed. 

Another  class  of  literary  absurdities  with  which  our  periodicals  were 
filled,  were  the  *' Eastern  tales"  and  '^Oriental  fables,**  which  were 
vamped  up  by  any  writer  who  could  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
Asiatic  proper  names,  and  talk  about  sultans,  genii,  diamonds,  precious 
silks,  and  Bagdad,  after  the  manner  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights."  The 
Eastern  tales  of  the '' Adventurer"  were  copied,  and  increased  and  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  that  Goldsmith  was  obliged  to  take  the  nuisance  in 
hand,  and  deal  severely  with  it  in  the  '^  Citizen  of  the  World."  Then 
there  were  tales  of  English  life,  all  '^  founded  on  fact,  and  embellished 
with  an  elegant  copper-plate  engraving,"  in  most  of  the  magazines— 
mathematicfld  problems  in  some — odes,  acrostics,  prologues,  and  epilogues 
— the  unblushing  scandals  of  intrigue  and  amours  distinguishing  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine — an  "  Historical  Register  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Intelligence" — "News  from  the  Plantations  in  America" — 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths — promotions  in  the  army  and  navy — 
ecclesiastical  preferments — "  Persons  declared  B— pts" — prices  of  the. 
funds  and  market  reports — lists  of  the  month's  performances  at  the 
theatres — and,  in  fact,  all  the  features  of  a  newspaper.    The  Universal 
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Magazine  supported  its  right  to  the  title  it  had  assumed  by  ^'  com* 
bining  news,  letters,  debates,  poetrvy  music,  biography,  history, 
geography,  voyages,  criticism,  translations,  philosophy,  mathematicks, 
husbandry,  garaening,  cookery,  chymistry,  mechanicks,  trade,  navigation, 
architecture,  and  other  arts  and  sciences,  which  may  render  it  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  gentry,  merchants,  farmers,  and  tradesmen;  to 
which  occasionally  will  be  added  an  impartial  account  of  books  in 
several  languages,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  £nrope ;  also  of  the 
stage,  new  operas,  plays,  and  oratorios.^ 

Literary  coteries  were  formed  fit  the  several  coffee-houses  in  London. 
''Button's,"  which  was  fan^d  for  the  lion's,  mouth  letter-box,  in  which 
communications  for  the  Spectaiar  were  to  be  dropped;  the  '*  Grecian,'* 
from  which  the  literary  article  of  the  Toiler  was  dated ;  and  "  John's,'* 
were  the  most  favourite  resorts  of  the  wits  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  "  Saint  James's"  at  a  latet  period  of  it,  and  **  Dolly's  Chop- 
house,"  in  Paternoster-row,  towards  its  dose.  The  pi^blishers  had  begun 
to  emig^te  from  Old  London  Bridge,  on  which  most  of  the  bookseUers' 
sh^  had  exhibited  their  huge  signs,  such  as  the  *^  Looking-glass,"  the 
"Black  Boy,"  and  the  "  Three  Bibles". (which  were  the  last,  we  believe, 
to  quit  the  old  bridge),  and  were  now  located  in  Paternoster-row,  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Little  Britain.  One  (Dodsley)  actually,  got  so 
far  west  as  Pall-mall,  and  some  hovered  "  over  against  Saint  Dunstan's 
Church,  in  Fleet-street,"  but  the  majority  of  them  still  clung  to  Saint 
Paul's  and  its  neighbourhood. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  their  shops  afforded  a  nucleus 
for  the  wits  and  literary  spirits  of  the  age.  Thomas  Davies,  who  had 
taken  his  part  on  the  stage  in  tragedy,  and  who  was  described  by 
Churchill  in  the  •'  Rosciad"  as 

Statesman  all  over,  in  plots  famous  grown. 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs,  mouth  a  bone 

(more  completely  immortalised  in  these  lines  than  by  his  own  "  Life  of 
Garrick"),  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell-street,  Coven t-garden. 
Hither  resortc^l  Johnson  and  his  shadow,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Churchill, 
Foote,  Bennett,  Langton,  George  Stevens,  Dr.  Percy  (of  ancient  ballad 
fame),  Robert  Dodsley  (the  collector  of  contemporary  poetiy),  and  War- 
burton  ;  and  scandal  says  Davies's  pretty  wife  was  the  original  attraction, 
Johnson's  society  the  second.  ChurchUl  corroborates  the  delicate  sus- 
pidon: 

With  him  came  mighty  Davies  ;  on  my  life 

That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife. 

Alexander  Stephens  mentions,  of  a  later  time,  Almon's  shop  as  being 
the  resort  of  Fox,  Norfolk,  Wilkes,  Burke,  Barr^,  and  others  ;  and 
Debrett's  as  frequented  by  John  Nicholls,  David  Williams,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Este,  Major  Cartwright,  and  other  minor  celebrities,  who,  on  Debrett's 
failure,  were  compelled  to  remove  their  conversaziones  to  Ridgway's,  in 
Piccadilly.  But  we  are  now  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  coming  to  the  days  of  Murray.  Let  us  step  back  within  our 
prescribed  limits. 

Anonymous  writing  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  authors  of  the  last 
century — or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  writing  under  assumed  appel- 
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lations.  The  sefverity  wiiih  which  the  law  of  lihel  was  put  in  force  and 
stretched  eyen  heyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  order  to  reach  some  oh- 
nozions  partisan  writer,  was  doubtless  one  inducement  for  the  concealment 
of  real  names  in  print,  hot  the  works  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Care 
required  no  screen  of  this  sort.  Yet  the  Tatkr  appeared  as  the  pro- 
duction of  ^^  Isaac  Bickerstaff,"  the  Guardian  as  that  of  '*  Nestor 
Ironside,"  and  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  was  edited  by  '^Sylvanus 
Urban,  Grent." — a  fiction  which  is  still  kept  up.  Polidcal  writers,  with 
better,  or  at  least  more  obvious  reasons,  sheltOTed  themselyes  under  fan- 
difal  signatures,  as  Bolingbroke  wrote  for  the  Craftefnan  as  '*  Humphrey 
Oldcastle."  The  celebrated  strictures  upon  the  government  on  its 
conduct  in  the  issue  of  Wood's  Irish  halfpence,  although  written  by  Dean 
Swift,  were  signed  ''  M.  B.,  Dr^ier  in  Dublin,"  and  have  ever  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  '<  The  Drapier's  Letters.''  The  immense  popularity 
of  these  letters,  which  were  hawked  about  the  streets  at  a  penny  each, 
and  even  poited  up  in  taverns  and  public  rooms,  gave  an  alarming  im» 
portance  to  the  subject,  and  procined  the  desired  resuh — the  tecel  of 
Wood's  patent — a  resi]dt  which  led  to  the  canonisation  of  Swifit  as  a 
patriot  on  grounds  which  appear  to  us  less  deserving  of  it  than  many  of 
his  previous  exertions  for  the  people  and  the  country.  Fielding  conducted 
the  Covent  Garden  Journal  under  the  name  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Draw- 
canrir,"  and  the  JaeMide  Journal  as  <' John  Trott-plaid  ;**  and  Horace 
Walpole  brought  out  his  <<  Castle  of  Otranto"  as  a  translation  by  '^  Wil- 
liam Marshall,"  from  the  Italian  ;  Defoe's  "  Treatise  on  Spirits"  came 
forth  as  the  work  of  ^  John  Beaumont,  Esq.,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Appa- 
ritions" under  the  name  of  '*  Morton ;"  but  prosecution,  if  not  persecu- 
tion, made  this  gifted  writer  shy  of  appearing  inpropriA  pemn&y  and  he 
frequently  concealed  himself  behind  the  mask  of  an  assumed  name. 
Then  came  great  "  Junius,"  the  most  mysterious  political  writer  that  ever 
assailed  a  government,  and  whose  secret,  most  probably,  despite  all  that 
has  been  conjectured,  and  the  hundreds  of  pampnlets  written  upon  it,  died 
with  his  courageous  publisher,  WoodfieJl.  '^  reter  Findar,"  afterwards 
avowed  as  Dr.  Walcott,  next  attracted  attention  by  his  Utter  satires  of 
the  sovereign  ;  often  objectionable — even  spiteful — witty  and  searching 
at  the  best.  Even  the  newspapers  came  out  under  fictitious  authorship; 
the  Old  Weeiminster  Journal  was  edited  *^  by  Simon  Gentletouch,  of 
Pall-mall,  Esquire;"  and  in  &ct  the  brains  were  racked  for  distinctive 
signatures,  some  presentino^  curious  alliterations,  others  indicative  of  the 
quality  or  pretensions  of  the  writer.  This  practice  and  the  manners  of 
^e  times,  scarcely  purged  of  the  licentiousness  of  a  previous  age,  afforded 
authors  a  latitude  which  would  now  be  considered  gross  indecency — a 
latitude  of  which  Swift,  Sterne,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Richardson  alike 
availed  thmnsehres,  and  the  dramatists  were  allowed  to  exercise  to  its 
fiilleat  extent,  and  push  to  its  very  furthest  limits. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  newspapers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  b«ng  in  their  infiui^,  seeing  that  no 
r^ular  newmper  made  its  appearance  until  1721.  The  press,  however, 
travelled  quiddy,  and  tfie  newspapers  of  the  time  were  by  no  means  such 
contemptible  productions  as  they  have  been  represented.  It  is  with  us  a 
question  whetW  the  Stamp  Act  of  1712  did  not  aid  them  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  elevate  their  character.      IVeviously  to  that  date  they  had 
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been  nodnog  more  than  pampUets,  presenting  sometimes  only  a  single 
topic  of  new» — "  halfpenny  posts,"  and  "  farthing  posts.**  The  impo- 
stion  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  raised  their  price,  and  made  people  look  for 
more  for  their  money,  caosing  the  writers  to  take  more  pains  in  their 
compilation,  and  introducing  a  better  class  of  editors  and  publishers,  and 
more  information,  put  together  in  a  better  form.  Such  men  as  Swifb, 
De  Foe,  Dr.  Johnson,  f^or,  Addison,  Steele,  Fielding,  and  Hawkes- 
worth,  became  connected  with  newspaper  literature,  and  the  tone  of  the 
public  press  began  manifestly  to  improve.  It  was  in  the  eighteenth 
oentmy  that  the  newspaper  became  something  more  than  a  pamphlet  of 
newi,  and  grew  into  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  of  libel  which  was  common  in  this  cen- 
tury— the  primitivenesB  which  still  hung  about  the  process  of  printing : 
the  rust  of  the  diatns  which  had  prevented  the  spread  of  learning — and 
the  great  difficulties  of  commumcation  between  parts  now  not  a  day'a 
jonmey  distant,  before  we  condemn  the  newspaper  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  or  put  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  Intelli- 
gence, too,  had  not  spread  among  the  masses ;  and  although  there  wai^ 
as  Addison  and  Goldsmith  have  both  remarked,  a  great  appetite  for 
»ew8  amonfi^  the  public,  there  was  not  so  much  anxiety  for  inJwrmatUm. 

Having  doly  taken  these  things  into  account,  we  may  now  ^ance  at 
the  newspapers  of  the  time,  and  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  merits. 
Beporta  of  debates  in  parliament  were  unknown  until  Edward-  Cave,  the 
founder  of  the  Gtnileman^s  Magcuine — a  name  which  deserves  to  be 
heki  illustrious  as  the  '^  kind  Mscenas  *'  of  Dr.  Johnson — contrived  to 
procure  the  substanoe  of  them  for  publication  in  his  magazine.  His 
mode  of  proceeding,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  to  procure 
admission  for  himself  and  a  friend  or  two  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  some  obscure  comer  of  the  House  of  I^rds,  and  there 
privately  take  down  notes  of  the  speaker's  names,  and  the  general 
tendencies  of  their  arguments,  then  retire  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  to 
compare  and  adiust  tiirar  notes,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  their  memories, 
they  were  enabled  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  report  of  the  substance  ^ 
the  debates.  These  reports  were  tacitly  sanctioned  for  nearly  two  yean, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  showing  how  little  its 
members  relished  their  constituents  being  enlightened  as  to  their  doings : 

'*  April  18,  1738. — Resolved,  that  it  is  an  hish  indignity  to,  and 
notorious  breach  of  the  privileges  of,  this  House,  n>r  any  newswriter,  in 
letters  or  other  papers,  in  minutes  or  under  any  other  denomination,  or 
for  any  printer  or  any  publisher  of  any  printed  newspi^er  of  any  de* 
nomination,  to  presume  to  insert,  in  the  said  letters  or  papers,  or  to  give 
therein  any  account  of  the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House, 
or  any  Committee  thereof,  as  well  during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  and  that  this  House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity 
against  any  and  all  such  offenders.'' 

But  the  fertile  brain  of  Cave  was  not  to  be  balked  in  this  design  by 
any  threat  of  pains  and  penalties,  but  invented  an  ingenious  scheme  for 
continuing  his  reports;  and,  in  June,  1738,  first  appeared,  in  the 
Historical  Chronicle^  forming  a  supplement  to  his  magazine,  '*An 
Appendix  to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's  Account  of  the  famous  Empire 
of^  lilliput,"  headed  '<  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput.*'     The 
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Dukes  were  "  Nardacs,"  the  Lords  "  Hurgoes,"  and  the  Commoners 
^'CliDabs;"  the  letters  in  their  respective  names  being  slightly  trans- 
posed or  disarranged,  as  "  the  Nardac  Befdort"  (Duke  of  Bedford),  "the 
Hurgo  Toblat"  (Lord  Talbot),  "  Sir  Rob.  Walilup"  (Walpole),  «  Let- 
tyltno"  (Lyttelton),  "  Brustath"  (Bathurst),  "  Feaukes"  (Fox),  «  Ooyn" 
(Wynn),  &c.,  &c.  Guthrie,  the  historian,  arranged  these  debates  for 
Cave ;  but,  in  1 740,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  associated  himself  with  Cave, 
undertook  the  reporting.  Mr.  Nicholls  says  that  Johnson  himself  told 
him  that  he  used  only  to  "  fix  upon  a  speaker's  name,  then  to  make  an 
argument  for  him  and  conjure  up  an  answer;"  but  he  deeply  repented 
of  the  fraud  before  he  died.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  succeeded  Johnson,  and, 
on  April  3,  1747,  Cave^  as  well  as  Astley  of  the  London  Magazine^  were 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  "  complaint 
having  been  made  against  them  for  printing  in  their  respective  maga* 
zines  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat.^  After  several 
harassing  examinations,  they  received  a  reprimand  and  were  discharged 
from  custody,  on  paying  the  fees,  "  begging  pardon  of  the  House,  and 
promising  never  to  offend  in  like  manner  again." 

Cave's  enterprising  spirit  would  not  bear  the  curb,  and  in  1752  he 
again  published  his  parliamentary  debates,  though  in  a  conciser  form,  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  prefaced  by  the  following  noble  rebuke  :  "  The 

following  heads  of  speeches  in  the  H of  C  were  given  me  by  a 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinion  that  members  of  parliament  are  accountable 
to  their  constituents  for  what  they  say  as  well  as  what  they  do  in  their 
legislative  capacity;  that  no  honest  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  liber- 
ties and  purses  of  the  people  will  ever  be  unwilling  to  have  his  whole  con- 
duct laid  before  those  who  so  entrusted  him  without  disguise — that,  if 
every  gentleman  acted  upon  this  just,  this  honourable,  this  constitutional 
principle,  the  electors  themselves  only  would  be  to  blame  if  they  re- 
elected a  person  guilty  of  a  breach  of  so  important  a  trust." 

Some  years  afterwards  we  find  the  debates  reported  as  "  Proceedings 
in  the  two  Political  Club-rooms,"  when  the  speakers  were  dubbed  with 
the  names  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  "  Marcus  Cato,"  for  the  Earl  of 
Bath;  **  Caius  Claudius  Nero,"  for  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea ;  "  Cn.  Falo- 
rius,"  for  Fox ;  and  **  Julius  Florus,"  for  Pitt — a  key  to  the  names  being 
g^ven  during  the  recess  of  the  parliament. 

Up  to  the  year  1782  the  names  of  the  speakers  were  still  expressed  by 
the  initials,  or  the  first  and  last  letters,  with  a  dash,  or  a  sufficient  number 
of  asterisks  to  denote  the  other  letters.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  fin<? 
P.  Ventidius,  Q.  Maximus,  M.  Cato,  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  A. 
Posthumius  resuscitated  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1760,  and  engaged 
in  a  debate  on  the  English  Mutiny  Bill;  but  when  we  find,  some  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  B***e  resisting  a  motion  before  the  House  for  immediately 
arresting  the  printers  who  have  dared  to  publish  its  proceedings,  we  think 
he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  that  so  noble  a  cnampion  of  a  popular 
and  constitutional  right  ought  to  have  his  name  emblazoned  in  full  as 
Edmund  Burke. 


(    79    ) 
A  WAXING  DREAM. 

BT  THE  AtJTHOR  OF  "THE  FELOlfS  HEVERIE." 

..  •■    Ebou  tbb  Dakish.    By  Mrs.  Bubbby. 

H^  sat  alone^^  It  was  not  twilight,  it  was  nighty  deep,  dark  night. 
He  had  extin^shed  the  lamp,  for  he  wi3hed  that  all  around  him  should 
be  gloomy  1^  his  own  sad  thoughts.  £vep  the  fitful  glimmering  light, 
which  was  cast  by  the  fire  in  the  stove  on  the  objects  near  it,  was  dis- 
a^^reeable  to  him,  for  it  showed  him  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  scene  of 
his  bygone  happiness.  His  bitter  sorrow  seemed  to  haye  petrified  all  his 
faculties,  and  entirely  blasted  his  life ;  he  did  not  appear  to  reflect,  he 
only  felt.  The  deep  sighs  that  every  now  and  then  burst  from  his  com- 
pressed lips  were  all  that  gave  sign  of  existence  about  him.  That  agitated 
tremor,  those  wild  lamentations,  those  burning  tears — the  glowing  lava 
which  griefs  volcano  casts  forth,  lay  hidden  amidst  the  ashes  of  mute ' 
and  agonised  suffering. 

But  a  few  years  before  he  had  been  the  most  hopeful  of  lovers  ;  and 
somewhat  later,  the  happiest  of  husbands  and  of  fathers.  Now,  all — all 
was  lost !  Death  had  stretched  forth  his  mighty  hand  and  taken  his 
treasures  firom  him  ;  blow  after  blow  had  fate  thus  inflicted  on  his 
bleedine  heart.  He — the  strong  man — the  high-minded — the  richly 
endowed — sat  there  like  a  lifeless  statue,  without  purpose,  without 
motion,  without  energy :  all  had  been  swept  away  in  the  earthquake 
which  had  engulphed  the  happiness  of  his  home,  and  he  had  not  power 
to  raise  a  new  structure  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

While  he  was  sitting  thus,  a  momentary  blaze  in  the  fire  showed  him 
the  portrait  of  his  departed  wife,  which  hung  against  the  wall.  How 
many  recollections  the  sight  of  it  awakened !  Oh,  how  distinctly  he 
remembered  the  day  when  that  painting  had  been  finished  for  him !  It 
was  a  short  time  before  his  marriage ;  he  was  gazing  on  it  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight,  when  the  lovely  original  cast  her  beaming  eyes  on  him  and 
whispered,  ^'  Do  you  really  think  it  beautiful  ?  Is  it  so  beautiful,  that 
when  I  become  old  and  grey-headed,  you  may  look  at  my  picture  and 
remember  your  love,  your  feelings  for  me,  when  we  were  both  young  ?" 
And  when  he  assured  her,  that  for  him  she  would  always  be  young,  she 
replied  so  sweetly,  "  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  becoming  old  by  your  side  ; 
it  will  be  so  delightful  to  have  lived  a  long  life  of  love  with  you !" 

Alas!  he  was  still  young,  but  he  had  to  wander  through  perhaps  a 
long,  long  life  alone.  How  had  he  beheld  her  last  ?  She  was  lying  in 
her  coffin — ^young  and  lovely,  but  pale  and  motionless.  And  he — who 
still  breathed  and  felt— he  it  was  who  had  clung  in  despair  to  that  coffin 
— ^he  who,  with  a  breaking  heart,  had  laid  her  dark  hair  smoothly  on 
her  marble- white  cheek,  had  pressed  his  lips  for  the  last  time  on  her  cold 
forehead,  had  folded  her  transparent  hands,  and  bedewed  them  with  his 
tears,  and  had  laid  his  throbbing  head  on  that  so  lately  beating  heart> 
which  never,  never  more  would  thrill  with  sorrow  or  with  joy.  But  who 
could  describe  that  depth  of  grief,  that  rending  of  the  soul,  that  agonising 
convulsion  of  the  heart,  when  the  last  farewell  look  on  earth — the  long, 
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eager,  parting  look — was  taken,  and  the  head  was  raised  from  the 
harrowing  contemplation  of  those  heloved  features,  which  were  soon  to 
be  snatched  and  hidden  from  his  gaze  !  Then  despair  seized  upon  him, 
and  his  grief  could  find  no  relief  in  tears. 

In  these  heart-breaking  recollections  his  spirit  was  lonc^  absorbed ;  at 
length  he  pressed  his  hands  on  his  aching  temples,  burst  mto  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  excliumed  : 

<'  Oh,  thou  whom  I  loved  so  truly !  hast  thou  indeed  forsaken  me  p 
Can  it  be  possible  that  thou  hast  dissevered  thyself  from  my  soul  ?  Oh 
have  I  dreamed  that  thou  wert  hearkening  to  my  lamentations,  that  thou 
wert  lingering  by  my  side,  and  soothing  my  sorrow !  But  it  was  fancy — 
cheating  fancy !  Thou  who  didst  feel  so  much  affection  for  me — thou 
who  jwert  never  deaf  to  my  prayers — hast  thou  heard  me,  and  yet  not 
answered  me  ?  How  often  during  the  sad  weary  night  have  I  not  called 
npon  thee,  and  implored  for  one  moment,  for  but  one  short  moment 
again  to  look  upon  thee !  See — I  stretch  forth  my  arms  and  embrace 
only  the  empty  air — 1  gaze  around  for  thee,  but  am  left  in  oppressive 
solitude.  Ob,  if  thou  canst  hear  me,  beloved  spint ! — if  it  be  possible 
that  thou  canst  hear  me — come,  oh  come !"  His  voice  was  choked  by 
tears. 

At  length  when  the  watery  mist  had  passed  from  his  eyes,  removing, 
as  it  were,  a  veil  from  before  them,  he  gazed  wearily  on  the  darkness 
around,  and  perceived  a  Caint  ray  of  light,  which  g^radually  seemed  to 
become  clearer.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  moon  casting  its  uncertain 
gleams  through  the  window ;  but  the  light  seemed  to  extend  itself.  The 
comer  of  the  room  opposite  to  him  seemed  illuminated  by  a  pale,  tremu- 
lous lustre  that  spread  down  to  the  floor.  His  heart  beat  violently  as  he 
eazed  intently  at  the  miraculous  light.  By  degrees  it  assumed  something 
Hke  a  shape,  an  airy,  transparent  ngure,  clad  in  a  shining  garment  that 
glittered  Eke  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  when  it  turned  its  countenance 
towards  him,  he  recognised  the  features  of  her  he  had  lost,  but  radiant  in 
celestial  peace  and  glory.  Her  clear  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  him, 
beamed  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  benignity. 

The  deep  grief  tnat  had  oppressed  his  spirit  gave  place  to  a  wonderful, 
a  mysterious  feeling  of  holy  calmness  which  he  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. 

"  Oh,  speak  V*  he  entreated  softly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  disturb  the 
beautiful  apparition^  and  holding  his  clasped  hands  beseechingly  towards 
it — ^*  Oh  I  let  me  hear  that  voice,  the  echo  of  whose  dear  accents  still 
lives  in  my  heart !     Hast  thou  taken  compassion  on  me  V* 

<<  Didst  thou  not  call  me  ?"  replied  the  apparition,  in  a  faint  subdued 
tone,  yet  so  full  of  tenderness  and  affection  that  it  seemed  to  inspire 
him  with  new  life.  "  Hast  thou  not  often  called  me  ?  I  could  no 
longer  withstand  thy  supplication.  The  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  earth 
have  lost  their  bitterness  and  their  sting  for  those  who  have  become 
heavenly  spirits — those  who  have  seen  the  Omnipotent  fiace  to  face ;  but 
thy  grief  touched  my  heart  even  in  the  midst  of  blessedness.  I  could  not 
be  happy  whilst  thou  wert  wretched.  Often  have  I  hovered  around  thee, 
often  lingered  by  thy  side,  oflen  wafted  coolness  to  thy  burning  brow ; 
and  when  thy  sadness  would  then  seem  to  be  somewhat  soothed,  I  have 
lain  at  thy  feet,  and  oontemplated  thy  beloyed  countenance.     I  was  by 
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thee  when  thira  didst  lean  weeping  over  my  coffio,  and  in  an  agony  e£ 
woe  didit  ding  to  that  body  whence  my  soul  had  fled.  Oh !  how  much 
I  wiflhed  ihen  that  thou  couldst  look  up  at  me,  and  knofw  how  near 
I  was  to  thee  I  Oh  !  how  willingly  I  would  have  embraced  thee  had  the 
Almighty  permitted  me  I  I  was  also  with  thee  when  our  beloyed  infant 
lay  in  ita  last  earthly  struggle.  My  dying  child  called  for  me,  and  the 
heart  of  the  mother  yearned  to  respond  to  that  call  which  had  reached 
her,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  happiness  of  eternity,  I  eame  down  to 
earth  to  answer  it.  Like  an  airy  shadow  I  glided  through  die  garden 
paths  in  the  still  summer  night,  and  all  the  plants  and  the  flowers  ex« 
naled  their  sweetest  fragrance  to  salute  me,  for  they  felt  that  I  had  come 
bom  a  better  world.  And  nature  spoke  to  me  with  its  spirit-voioe,  and 
beioqght  me  to  consecrate  its  soil  with  my  ethereal  step.  The  ^Lad£ 
dd«*>lree  and  the  blushing  rose-bush  made  signs  to  me,  asking  me  if  I 
remembered  how  often  they  had  shed  their  perfume  around  us,  when  you 
and.  ly  wrapt  in  our  mutual  happiness,  used  to  wander  in  the  soft  evea- 
ingsy  arm  in  arm — heart  answering  heart — eye  meeting  eye — ^through 
the  verdant  alleys  and  flower-enamelled  walks ;  but  I  could  not  linger 
over  these  sweet  remembrances,^  I  passed  on  to  watch  the  death-bed  of 
the  little  innocent  who  longed  so  for  its  mother.  And  when  thou,  my 
beloved!  ovewome  by  affliction,  let  thine  aching  head  sink  in  helpless 
aonow  on  its  couch,  our  child  lay,  peaceful  and  joyous^  in.  my  embrace, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  with  me  to  pray  for  thee.  Oh,  dearest  one ! 
how  canst  thou  think  that  death  has  power  to  sever  hearts  that  have 
once  been  united  in  everlasting  love!" 

He  listened  in  mute  and  breathless  ecstasy  to  those  words,  which 
sounded  as  the  softest  melody  to  his  enraptured  ear.  When  the  voice 
ceased,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  the  beloved  shade,  and  said, 
beseechingly, 

^*  Forgive  me,  angel  of  Paradise— forgive  me  !  I  feel  now  that  the 
happiness  of  heaven  is  so  great  that  nothing  mortal  can  compare  with  it 
Yet  for  my  sake  thou  hast  left  awhile  this  inconceivable  felicity,  and 
deignest  to  assuage  my  grie(  and  to  speak  balm  to  my  heart.  Thanks, 
blessed  spirit — thanks  !  my  path  shall  no  longer  be  gloomy — my  life  no 
longer  lonesome  !" 

''  Thou  wilt  sigh  no  more — thou  wilt  no  longer  weep  ?"  asked  the 
spirit,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

*'  Thou  shalt  be  my  guardian  ang^l,  blessed  spirit !"  he  replied,  in  deep 
emotion. 

"  God  be  thanked !"  ejaculated  the  spirit  in  holy  joy.  It  waved  its 
shadowy  hand  to  him,  and  as  it  seemed  to  turn  to  move  away,  its  airy 
robe  sparkled  luminously  for  a  moment :  it  then  glittered  more  and 
more  faintly,  till  it  looked  like  the  twinkling  of  some  distant  star. 

Then  earth-born  wishes  seized  agsun  upon  his  heart 

'*  Alas !"  he  cried,  as  he  made  an  mvoluntary  movement  towards 
the  vanishing  shadow,  '<  shall  I,  then,  never  behold  thee  more  in  this 
world?" 

A  holy  light  passed  over  the  scarcely-defined  features  of  the  spirit, 
while  it  replied  as  if  from  afar — 

<*  Yes  1  once  more — but  only  once.  Wh^i  thy  last  hour  approaches 
—when  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past — then  shalt  thou  tell  those  who 
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watch  by  thy  couch,  and  who,  incredulous,  will  deem  thy  words  the 
raving  of  delirium — then  shalt  thou  tell  them  that  a  messenger  from  a 
glorious  world  is  standing  by  thy  side.  That  messenger  will  he  me.  I 
shall  come  to  kiss  the  last  breath  from  thy  pale  quivering  lips,  to  gladden 
the  last  glance  of  thy  closing  eyes,  and  after  the  heart's  last  pulsation,  to 
receive  thy  parted  soul,  and  be  its  guide  to  the  realms  of  endless  happi- 
ness, where  I  now  await  thee." 

He  listened  and  bowed  his  head.  When  he  raised  it — all  was  dark  and 
empty.  He  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  dazzling 
snow,  and  up  to  the  brilliant  star-lit  heavens,  and  prayed  in  sadness,  but 
with  earnest  devotion. 

He  lives  to  perform  his  duties,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
serve  his  Grod !  He  is  never  gay  nor  lively ;  but  he  is  tranquil  and 
content.  He  loves  quiet  and  solitude.  He  loves  in  winter  to  lose  himself 
in  meditation  while  gazing  on  the  calm,  cold  face  of  Nature ;  and  in 
summer  to  loiter  in  suence,  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  amidst  his  garden's 
sweetly-scented  walks.  He  is  a  lonely  wanderer  on  the  earth  ;  yet  not 
quite  so  lonely  as  he  is  thought  to  be,  for  he  is  often  soothed  by 
delightful  dreams,  and  then  he  smiles  happily,  as  if  in  his  visions  he  had 
been  consoled  by  the  presence  of  a  beloved  being. 

If  his  soul  sometimes  ventures  humbly  to  indulge  in  the  wish  that  it 
might  soon  enter  into  death's  peaceful  land,  none  can  tell ;  his  silent 
aspirations  are  known  to  none — to  none  but  Him  who  sees  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 


CHRISTMAS   EVE— 1854. 

BY  MARY  C.  F.  MONCK. 

"It  is  Christmas  Eve  again," 

Saith  the  heart  that  hath  no  sorrow  ; 
'*  Pile  the  heartii  Mrith  blazing  logs, 

Hang  the  mistletoe  on  high, 
Pledge  the  loving  and  the  loved, 

Who  are  met  to  greet  the  morrow, 
And  with  song,  and  laugh,  and  story, 

Let  the  happy  hours  fleet  by. 

"  Death  and  pain  have  left  unscathed, 

Those  our  hearts  iiave  fondly  cherished  ; 
From  the  group  around  the  fire 

Not  a  face  we  love  hath  gone ; 
Not  a  leaf  in  joy's  bright  crown, 

Not  a  bud  of  hope  hath  perished, 
And  the  dear  familiar  voices 

Have  lost  no  gladsome  tone." 

"It  is  Christmas  Eve  again,". 

Crieth  many  a  voice  of  anguish  ; 
"  To  our  chambers  :  there,  in  darkness 

And  alone,  to  weep  and  pray 
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For  the  treasures  of  our  homes. 

Who  on  beds  of  torture  laneuish. 
For  our  brave  and  gallant  soldiers 

Who  are  fighting  far  away." 

Stricken  by  a  common  blow, 

See  the  peer  and  peasant  bending, 
Thev  have  seen  the  forms  depart 

They  shall  never  welcome  back ; 
And  upon  the  wintrv  night. 

Hark !  to  woman  s  wail  ascending, 
For  the  lif&4treams  welling  vainly 

In  ambition's  desert  track. 

There  are  cries  and  moans  to-night 

For  the  young  and  brave  departed, 
Who,  cold  and  lifeless,  slumber 

On  the  field  their  blood  hath  bought ; 
And  the  tears  of  thousands  flow 

For  the  high  and  noble-hearted 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  foreign  soil 

Where  fearlessly  they  fought. 

Give  the  mourners  laurel  wreaths. 

Soothe  them  with  the  battle's  story. 
Tell  them  how  for  the  lost  lives 

Russian  blood  in  streams  was  shed. 
Let  us  drown  the  cries  of  woe 

With  the  thrilline  shout  of"  Glory  !*' 
And  give  the  pale  throng  sounding  words 

Who  sorrow  for  their  dead. 

Can  the  rabble's  loud  acclaim 

Give  the  matron  and  the  maiden 
The  husband  and  the  lover 

Who  have  fallen  in  the  fight  ? 
Can  the  overthrow  of  foes 

Ease  the  hearts  by  anguish  laden  ? 
Can  laurels  dry  the  bitter  tears 

Which  fall  so  fast  to-night? 

Nay,  the  triumph  of  our  arms 

Seems  to  mock  their  desolation ; 
What  avails  those  broken  hearts 

Who  has  lost,  or  who  has  won  ? 
There  is  mourning  deep  and  loud 

In  the  homesteads  of  the  nation, 
And  the  low*ring  clouds  of  battle 

Veil  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
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If  the  reader  of  this  true  story  wishes  to  be  informed  who  I  am,  I  can 
tell  him  in  a  very  few  words.  I'm  a  poor  deril  without  money,  position, 
or  prospects,  and  yet,  I  may  be  aDowed  to  say  without  flattenng  myself, 
I  am  highly  deserving  of  all  three.  As  long  as  I  was  young,  I  was  a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune — that  is  to  say,  through  the  indulgence  of  my 
excellent  father,  a  doctor  in  large  practice,  I  gratified  every  wish  of  my 
heart.  Oh,  those  happy  university  days ! — ^though  they  were  not  spent 
in  the  lecture-room.  I  was  always  considered  s  lighthearted,  lightheaded 
lad,  and,  as  long  as  I  was  so,  fortune  granted  ii>e  her  sweetest  smiles. 
But  she  is  a  woman,  like  all  whose  name  is  weakness  and  irailty.  Now 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  would  gladly  put  away  childi^  things,  I  am  the 
very  lowest  on  her  wheel.  My  ntthieT  is  dead,  and  left  me  nothing. 
£ight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  I  am  not  able  to  calculate  with  certainty 
on  my  next  day's  dinner.  I  have  eaten  my  terms,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
road  to  practice  is  a  thorny  one  at  the  best  And  then  there  are  certain 
leeches  belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  impertinent,  dunning  scoundrels, 
whom  I  cannot  possibly  make  believe  that  ex  nthilo  nihil ^t. 

It  is  equally  true  that  I  have  an  aunt  living  at  Cheltenham,  who  is 
said  to  be  fabulously  rich.  She  is  a  widow,  and  childless,  and  I  have 
some  faint  recollection  of  her,  when  she  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  as  a 
stately,  though  somewhat  capricious  and  haughty,  dame.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  had  a  quarrel,  an  eternal  quarrel.  It  came  i^ut  thus.  About 
five  years  ago  I  took  a  walking  tour  through  Whales.  I  was  then  at  the 
acme  of  my  youthful  happiness.  Healthy,  dieerful,  full  of  brilliant 
anticipations,  I  regarded  the  world  in  the  rosiest  colours.  I  was  in  a 
glorious  temper,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  a  foreboding  that  some- 
thing exquisitely  pleasant  was  about  to  happen  to  me.  Up  to  the  present 
I  had  never  been  really  in  love  :  such  feelings  had  only  been  transitory. 
In  these  hours  of  my  solitary  tour,  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature, 
my  heart  expanded  and  gave  way  to  its  best  feelings,  earnestly  longing 
for  that  which  I  still  wanted  to  render  me  perfectly  happy.  How  could 
I  imagine  that  the  object  of  my  wishes  was  so  close  at  hand  ? 

While  climbing  a  steep  mountain  path  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  some 
majestic  oaks,  I  became  an  inyoluotary  witness  of  a  most  charming  scene. 
Before  me,  in  a  grass-covered  glade,  whence  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
vale  below  could  be  enjoyed,  I  perceived  a  happy  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  sight  had  really  something  faurly-like  about  it  from 
the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  silent,  solitary  woods  around  me.  I 
stopped  as  if  spell-bound,  bowed,  spoke — I  know  not  what — and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  was  enjoying  their  merry  frolics  heart  and  soul.  There  were 
several  elder  and  younger  ladies  present ;  among  the  latter  a  young  girl 
of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  resembled  a  budding  rose  among  less 
noble  and  precious  flowers.  But  no,  I  will  not  describe  her :  it  would  be 
impossible  for  cold,  dead  words  to  do  justice  to  her  countless  charms. 

I  requested  and  received  permission  to  join  the  party  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Oh  I  what  a  day  it  was !  I  rarely  quitted  Lucy's  side — that  was 
the  dear  girl's  name.  We  chatted,  jested,  and  laughed  together  as  if  we 
had  been  acquainted  for  years,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  too  liberal 
to  see  anything  improper  or  dangerous  in  our  harmless  irolics.  How 
quickly  the  hours  passed  away,  and  ah  I  how  soon  was  evening  there,  and 
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iridi  it  the  hour  of  separation.  The  ladies  of  the  party,  fatigued  with 
their  day's  amusement,  returned  to  their  inn,  hut  my  hopes  of  drinking 
deeper  from  the  cup  of  hliss  the  next  morning  were  most  terribly 
frustrated.  An  accideut  had  happened  to  me.  While  walking  along  the 
nde  of  the  hill,  Lucy  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Oh  !  what  a  lovely  flower  that 
is  bdow  there !"  1  ran  down  with  lightning  speed ;  but,  un^rtunately, 
mj^  foot  slipped,  and  I  rolled  a  considerable  distance  down  the  hill.  I 
auickly  regained  my  feet,  and  Lucy's  cry  of  terror  at  the  moment  of  my 
nil,  as  weB  as  her  pallid  face  and  gentle,  grateful  smile  when  I  handed 
her  the  flower,  were  an  abimdant  recompense  for  the  fright  and  the  slight 
pain  iB  my  foot  which  I  at  first  felt.  In  truth,  there  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing file  matter ;  but  on  walking  further  the  pain  grew  more  violent- 
it  last  even  insupportable — so  that  with  difficulty  I  reached  the  inn.  All 
the  reme£es  employed  were  of  no  avail,  and  during  the  night  my  foot 
sweOed  so,  that  any  chance  of  continuing  my  journey  was  lost,  and  I 
coold  not  even  leave  my  bed.  I  have  never  seen  Lucy  since  :  before  day- 
break the  party  quitted  the  house. 

Who  can  describe  the  misery  of  my  situation  ?  The  bodily  pain  of 
which  I  was  a  martyr  appeared  a  mere  trifle ;  but  the  feelings  I  now 
experienced  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  agonised  me.  Not  a  word  of 
love  liad  been  breathed  between  us,  and  yet  my  whole  manner  on  that 
eventful  day  had  revealed  it.  Did  Lucy  return  my  love  ?  Should  I 
ever  see  her  again  ?  How  should  I  live  without  her  smile  to  cheer  me  ? 
These  and  a  hundred  other  questions,  with  a  multitude  of  extraordinary 
schemes  and  plans,  which  only  the  madness  of  a  loving  heart  at  the  age 
of  three-and-twenty  can  invent,  tortured  me  during  the  eight  days  of  my 
confinement.  Alas !  my  hopes  were  very  slight !  Lucy  had  passed  away 
fike  a  dream  that  leaves  no  trace  behina.  I  knew  not  whence  she  came  or 
whither  she  had  gone,  her  name,  nor  her  abode.  She  was  in  a  similar  state 
of  ignorance  about  myself.  I  had  intended  to  reveal  this  to  her  the  next  day. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  I  was  full  of  my  love-dreams,  a  letter  came 
from  my  aunt  at  Cheltenham,  with  the  strangest  proposition  in  the  world. 
The  worthy  lady  wished  to  maiTv  me.  She  had  an  adopted  dau&^hter, 
whom  she  had  brought  up  since  the  death  of  her  parents,  a  pearl,  a  jewel, 
the  ornament  of  her  sex  ;  her  dearest  wish  was  to  see  this  her  favourite 
happy,  and  she  had  at  the  same  time  thought  of  me,  whose  fortune  was 
equally  dear  to  her,  if  I  showed  myself  deserving  of  it,  that  is,  if  I  studied 
industriously,  and  had  prospects  of  success  at  the  bar.  We  could  some  day 
ferm  a  happy  couple,  for  sne  would  assuredly  treat  the  good  child  as  her 
beloved  and  real  daughter.  The  last  words  were  underlined,  ttnd  struck 
my  father  most  of  all.  "  Accept,"  he  said ;  "  she's  a  bird  of  Paradise  V* 
"  I  won't !"  I  replied  with  heart  and  mouth  ;  and,  in  truth,  treated  the 
afiair  with  my  usual  levity.  How  could  I,  whose  sole  thought  Lucy  was 
at  that  time,  think  without  repugnance  and  horror  on  an  alliance  with 
this  orphan — ^this  adopted  daughter  ? 

My  over-kind  aunt  received  from  my  father  an  apologetic  letter  of 
refusal ;  from  myself  one  that  was  rather  merry  and  humorous  (I  will  say 
that  much  for  it).  The  latter  excited  her  utmost  fury  against  me,  and  very 
justly  too.  Since  that  time  no  communication  has  taken  place  between 
nerself  and  us,  and  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Cheltenham,  who  is  also  an 
acquaintance  of  my  aunt,  I  know  that  the  vials  of  her  wrath  afi;ainst  me 
aie  still  full.  Perhaps,  too,  my  foolish  larks,  with  which  she  is  sure  to 
have  become  acquainted,  have  done  their  share  in  the  matter.     If,  then, 
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I  could  so  far  master  my  pride  as  to  seek  favour  in  her  eyes,  I  should 
have  reason  to  fear  an  uncourteous  and  abrupt  refusal  from  her,  to  which 
danger  and  humiliation  I  will  not  expose  myself.  I  must  e'en  think  of 
something  else. 

A  shipwrecked  man,  as  I  am  just  at  present,  catches  at  a  straw.  I 
think  no  more  of  marrying  Lucy.  All  my  attempts  to  find  her  again 
have  been  fruitless.  Still  I  cannot  forget  her.  She  is  enshrined  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  my  heart,  like  a  beloved  and  revered  talisman,  and 
surrounded  by  the  fairest  flowers  of  memory.  To  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  iudifference  to  me  if  and  whom  I  marry.  But  I  cannot 
be  equally  indifferent  to  the  storms  and  breakers  which  have  cast  my  ship 
of  life  ashore,  and  now  tear  away  oue  plank  after  the  other.  A  wite 
might  be  the  hawser  to  bear  me  safely  on  shore.  I  will  try  it.  Daily  I 
read  in  the  papers  matrimonial  advertisements,  in  which  bashful  youths 
or  honourable  widowers  desire  a  companion  for  life  in  this  "  no  longer 
unusual  manner,"  either  through  "  a  lack  of  female  society,"  or  else 
'*  great  pressure  of  business."  They  are  all  excellent  fellows,  true 
phoenixes  of  men,  generally  young,  well  educated,  sound  in  mind  and 
limb,  possessing  a  competency,  &c.  It  is  only  surprising  that  they  are 
so  modest  in  their  demands.  Of  course  it  is  but  natural  that  the  lady 
wanted  should  be  young,  pretty,  amiable,  and  domestic,  and  that  is  the 
least  that  can  be  asked.  More  serious  certainly  is  the  inevitable  mention 
of  **  a  fortune  in  her  own  hands  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  can  be  secured  on  herself,  if  desired."  But  it  will  always  be  worth 
notice,  with  what  amiable,  I  may  say  bashful,  reserve  this  harsh  point, 
which  in  this  naughty  material  world  cannot  be  omitted,  is  placed  at  the 
very  end  of  the  advertisement,  and  imder  what  flowers  of  eloquence  it  is 
usually  concealed.  This  "  no  longer  unusual  method"  I  will  try,  or 
rather,  I  have  already  done  so. 

I  have  diligently  studied  this  branch  of  literature,  and  believe  I  am 
perfectly  conversant  with  it.  The  chief  thing  is  to  be  as  careful  and 
select  in  what  one  says,  as  in  that  which  is  left  un mentioned.  A  wide 
and  firee  field  must  be  left  for  feminine  anticipation  and  curiosity,  so  that 
they  may  be  irresistibly  attracted  like  the  bird  by  the  fowler's  call.  I 
think  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  something  super-excellent.  My 
advertisement  lies  finished  and  sealed  up  before  me,  and  will  immediately 
wing  its  way  to  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post.  I  hope  and  wish  the 
best  success  ;  for  only  this  very  morning  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  an 
old  friend,  far  too  closely  lie  with  me,  who  inquired  in  a  sympathising 
manner  after  the  state  of  my  health,  and  examined  my  poor  furniture 
with  strangely-longing  glances. 

A  very  unpleasant  thing  has  happened  at  first  starting  in  my  search 
for  a  wife,  which  has  quite  spoiled  all  my  anticipations.  I  had  several 
letters  to  write  on  that  day;  two  of  them,  the  one  to  my  friend  already 
mentioned  at  Cheltenham,  the  other  to  the  newspaper,  lay  sealed  before 
me,  both  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  size.  At  the  moment  when  I  was 
going  to  address  them  I  was  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  and  when  left  alone 
an  hour  later,  I  most  unfortunately  mistook  the  letters.  Thus  my 
advertisement  went  to  my  Cheltenham  friend,  while  the  other  reached 
the  Post  Both  were  of  course  sent  back  to  me.  My  friend,  an  honest, 
worthy  fellow,  poured  forth  a  deluge  of  good-humoured  satire  upon  me, 
bat  concluded  tbiiB :  *^  Try  it  I  yea  do  not  seem  to  me  condemned  your 
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whole  life  long  to  bear  the  ill-humour  and  caprice  of  Dame  Fortune. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  successful,  and  then  you  will  be  all  right  for  life." 

If  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  had  an  indescribable  feeling  of  shame  on 
reading  this  letter.  So  long  as  the  secret  was  my  own,  the  affair  ap- 
peared to  me  pleasant  and  attractive  ;  but  now,  when  a  second  eye  had 
peered  into  it,  it  seemed  to  me  absurd  and  out  of  taste.  I  had  the 
greatest  inclination  to  throw  my  masterpiece  into  the  fire,  and  bid  adieu 
to  my  scheme  for  ever.  But  a  glance  at  the  penniless  condition  of  my 
purse,  at  the  desert  of  my  future  life,  on  whicti  I  could  see  no  green  or 
nreshening  spot,  overcame  my  feelings  of  repugnance  and  drove  me  to 
act  I  fancied  myself  a  gambler  who  stakes  his  last  sovereign  on  a  card, 
to  have  either  everything  or  nothing :  the  present  stake  was  my  own 
charming  person,  and  so  gloomy  and  miserable  were  my  feelings  at  the 
moment,  mat,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I  had  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  stake.  I  caxtied  the  advertisement  myself  to  the 
office,  and  had  the  extraordinary  gratification  of  seeing  it  the  next  day 
snugly  ensconced  between  two  other  advertisements,  one  offering  a  reward 
for  a  dog,  while  the  other  promised  the  highest  price  for  cast-off  apparel. 

For  a  whole  week  I  daily  visited  the  post-office  to  which  I  had  directed 
my  letters,  and  constantly  my  bashful  inquiry  was  responded  to  by  the 
postmaster  s  reply  of  "  Nothing !"  With  each  negative  my  hope  sank  a 
degree  nearer  zero,  and  it  was  just  verging  on  the  freezing  point,  when, 
on  the  ninth  day,  it  rose  ten  degrees  through  a  sudden  change  in  the 
temperature.  At  last  there  was  a  letter  with  my  initials  :  a  gracefully 
folded  billet  doux — the  seal,  a  dove  with  a  branch  of  olive.  My  hand 
trembling  with  excitement  treated  the  note  rather  roughly,  and  before 
quitting  the  post-office  I  read  the  following  : 

**  Sir, — I  have  read  your  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Post^  and, 
assuming  the  honesty  of  its  purpose,  am  not  indisposed  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  you.  Come  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  to 
Edward's  Hotel,  where  I  shall  expect  you  in  No.  3.  But  one  stipula- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  that  I  may  appear  at  our  firet 
interview  masked.  I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  this,  which  you  will 
yourself  approve  of  eventually." 

No  signature,  no  further  explanation !  I  was  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  excitement,  which  became  almost  insupportable  during  the  day 
and  night  intervening  ere  the  eventful  moment  arrived.  I  read  the  npte 
at  least  a  hundred  times.  The  handwriting  was  ele^t  and  ladylike: 
the  scent  of  the  paper,  the  emblem  on  the  seal,  seemed  to  promise  happi- 
ness. But  the  stipulation,  so  absolutely  necessary  ?  Why  masked  ?  A 
nervous  shudder  and  cold  fit  came  over  me.  If  she  was  young  and 
beautiful,  why  then  wear  a  mask  ?  In  my  rather  extensive  practice  I 
knew  no  instance  in  which  young  and  pretty  women  had  the  courage  to 
conceal  the  sunshine  of  their  countenance  behind  an  envious  cloud.  And 
if  old  and  ugly  ?     I  was  certidnly  disposed  to  make  some  conces- 

rions  on  these  two  chief  points.  If  she  was  rich,  very  rich— that  is,  if  there 
was  a  cool  thousand,  say,  to  represent  each  year  of  her  life,  then  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  reasonable  to  close  one's  eye  to  a  few  years  more  or  less, 
as  well  as  to  any  lines  in  the  face  and  form  which  deviated  in  a  slight 
measure  from  the  line  of  beauty.  But  that  could  only  go  to  a  certain 
linut.  Thirty  years  I  would  put  up  with,  no  more.  While  thinking  of 
this.  I  still  felt  the  before-mentioned  shudder.    I  haye  assuredly  the 
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highest  respect  for  the  fiedr  sex  when  they  pass  a  certain  age,  and  no  one 
can  be  more  willing  to  recog^nise  the  merits  and  dignity  of  a  matron ; 
but  the  thought  of  such  a  one  as  my  wife,  to  have  the  June  of  my  life 
frostbitten  by  such  a  January — no,  tnat  is  past  a  joke. 

But  all  my  thinking,  fancying,  and  planning  over  the  letter  were  of  no 
further  service  than  to  make  the  hours  slip  away  more  rapidly.  No  one 
can  be  ang^  with  me  for  saying  that  on  this  morning  I  paid  more  thai^ 
usual  attention  to  my  toilette.  My  glass  told  me  many  nattering  thines 
when  I  turned  a  last  inquiring  glance  upon  it.  The  ught  indescribable 
traces  which  the  stormy  season  of  youth  had  left  upon  my  face  dBsap- 
peared  entirely  beneath  my  practisea  hand,  and  I  could  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  meet  a  lady  who,  as  I  now  felt  assured,  had  not  assumed 
a  mask  lest  she  might  annihilate  a  poor  mortal  by  the  divine  brilfiancy 
of  her  beauty.  A  few  moments  after  ten  I  stood  before  the  mysterious 
door,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  should  be  either  unmeasurably  happy, 
or  make  myself  unspeakably  ridiculous. 

A  gentle  *'  Come  in,"  in  harmony  with  my  gentle  tap,  opened  the 
door  to  me.  I  entered  a  richly  and  elegantly  furnished  room,  indu- 
bitably one  of  the  best  in  the  hotel.  That  was  a  good  sign.  From  the 
window  a  female  form  advanced  to  meet  me.  I  coidd  only  distinenish  her 
height,  nothing  more.  Her  face  was  hidden  by  a  velvet  mask,  ner  head 
covered  by  a  veil ;  from  her  shoulders  downwiu^s  fell  a  wide  silk  dressy 
which  completely  concealed  her  shape.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
my  generally  sharp  eye  in  such  matters  to  form  the  sligntest  idea  as  to 
age  and  figure.  In  addition,  there  was  no  time  for  observation :  the 
moment  for  speaking  had  arrived.  But  virhat  to  say  ?  In  my  whole  fife 
I  never  felt  in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment.  My  insinuating  manner, 
generally  so  suooessful  with  the  fair  sex,  utterly  deserted  me.  I  knew 
DOChine  better  to  do  than  to  lead  the  lady  to  a  sofa,  with  a  graoe  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  dancing-xnaster,  and  then  placing  myadf 
on  a  diair  before  her,  I  at  last  stuttered,  rather  absurdly,  I  must  allow : 

'*  I  received  your  kind  note,  which  procured  me  this  happy  interview.'* 

^^  What  have  you  to  say  to  me?"  was  whispered  gently  and  timidly  from 
beneath  the  mask.  But  though  the  voice  was  so  subdued,  my  ^arp  and 
practised  ear  immediately  perceived  that  it  wanted  the  freshness  of  youth. 

*^  Madam,  I  am  in  such  circumstances,  and  have  reached  that  time  of 
life  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  live  alone.** 

''  You,  therefore,  want  a  companion.  But  you  must  confess  you  hare 
chosen  an  unusual  method  for  finding  one.** 

"Not  so  very  unusual,**  I  replied,  with  the  consciousness  of  returning 
oourac^.  *'  In  all  the  public  papers  there  are  repeated  notices  like  the 
one  vrnich  procured  me  the  happiness  of  this  meeting.  And  if  report  may 
be  believed,  those  are  generally  the  happiest  marriages  which  are  formed 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  and  through  a  pleasant  accident.** 

"  Still,  sir,  there  must  be  some  special  reason  why  a  person  should  trust  to 
accident  in  such  an  important  step  as  marriage.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  induced  you  to  look  for  a  wife  in  this  way,  however  usual  it  may  be  7* 

No  question  could  be  more  unpleasant  or  unexpeeted.  In  my  adver- 
tisement I  had  artistically  veiled  this  point  in  a  mystical  obscurity,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  how  much  I  based  my  hopes  on  this  clever  silence, 
whidi  I  trusted  would  excite  female  curiosity.  And  now  an  importunate 
hand  ^ed  roughly  to  raise  this  veil.  Wliat  dioidd  I  say? — the  truth? 
But  with  what  face  could  I  confess  l^t  only  the  most  terrible  embarrass^ 
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ments  had  forced  me  to  take  this  step  ?  Would  not  all  the  charming 
illusions,  heneath  which  I  desired  to  conceal  my  reasons,  be  dissipated 
imme^ately  by  the  coarsest,  most  yalgar  prose  r  I  must  consequently 
try  to  escape  by  some  side-path.  "  May  I  reply  by  asking,"  I  sai^ 
**  what  induced  you  to  grant  me  this  interview?*' 

**  We  will  sp^dc  of  that  presently,**  she  answered  veiy  calmly.  "  We 
must  naturally  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  by  all  the  rules 
of  soeiety  it  is  your  place  to  begin  our  confidences.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  inexplicable  why  you  seek  a  wife 
through  the  papers." 

«  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Are  you  astonished  at  it  ?  Why,  such  a  young,  and  may  I  be  allowed 
to  add,  elegant  man."     I  bowed  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

**  In  addidon,  your  manners  can  only  nave  been  acquired  in  the  most 
select  circles.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  '  the  paucity  of  your 
lady  acquaintances'  which  caused  you  to  take  this  step." 

Had  the  matter  not  been  so  confoundedly  serious,  I  must  have  laughed 
at  iliese  words.  Good  Heavens !  it  had  been  constantly  my  misfortune 
that  I  had  known  too  many  of  the  sex. 

*'No,  nof  I  exclaimed,  assuming  a  jocular  tone,  *'  I  cannot  complain 
in  ifait  respect.  But  do  you  consider  it  so  strange  that  a  man  may  know 
many  ladies,  and  yet  not  &d  one  of  them  with  whom  he  would  venture 
to  spend  his  whole  fife?** 

*  Feilttps  you  have  never  meant  it  or  tried  seriously.  Or,  as  I  would 
most  be  inchned  to  fancy,  you  have  not  the  time  for  it  You  are  a 
nnich  occupied,  active  man.  Your  hours  are  precious ;  you  do  not  wish 
to  waste  them  in  long  searching  and  selecting.     Am  I  right  P" 

I  wotdd  have  given  much  at  this  moment  to  see  the  lady's  face.  I 
eoidd  not  in  any  way  judge  from  her  calm,  reg^ar  tone,  whether  she 
was  making  a  fool  of  me  or  speaking  seriously.  But  however  it  might 
be,  satire  or  seriousness,  both  were  equally  unpleasant  to  me.  I  found 
myself  exposed  to  the  purgatory  of  an  examination  to  which  my  <'  great 
g^  liad  been  chiM's  play. 

'*  I  like,"  she  continued,  as  I  did  not  immediately  reply,  "  men  of 
adivity.  Hence  I  shall  be  excessively  pleased,  and  my  respect  for  you 
be  increased,  if  I  hear  irom  you  that  you  have  an  honourable,  even  if 
slender,  mode  of  life.  At  any  rate,  you  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  this,  ere 
we  can  proceed  to  the  diief  point  of  our  interview." 

Whart  evil  demon  was  hidden  behind  this  mask  ?  She  attacked  the 
most  susceptable  spots  with  a  calmness  which  was  too  natural  to  be 
studied  and  too  pointed  to  be  quite  purposeless.  I  felt  like  a  new  patient 
at  a  hydropathic  establishment  over  whom  a  bucket  of  water  is  every 
moment  poured.     Still  I  plucked  up  a  heart,  and  answered,  boldly, 

*'  I  have  studied  the  law." 

"  Have  you  any  official  appointment  ?" 

**  No ;  1  am  still  a  barrister  without  much  practice."  For  all  in  the 
world  I  could  not  have  uttered  the  word  "  briefless."  But  she  released 
me  from  my  anxiety,  and  said,  with  an  incomparable  nalveness  : 

**  Then,  in  fact,  you  are  a  briefless  barrister.  That  is  certainly  bad ; 
but  still  such  a  person  may  become  lord  chancellor,  if  he  possesses  talents, 
industry,  and  a  little  money,"  she  added,  with  an  almost  satirical  in- 
flection of  her  voice. 

The  last  word  was  the  most  reasonable  she  had  yet  uttered.     Htf 
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almost  frozen  hopes  were  slightly  revived,  and  I  listened  with  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  to  the  following  words : 

"  Come,  sir,"  she  swd,  good-humouredly,  "  let  us  be  candid  to  each 
other.  Why  are  we  attempting  mutual  deception  ?  I  think  I  see  it  all 
clearly.     You  are  looking  for  a  wife  who  has  money." 

"  Not  that  alone,"  I  cried  quickly,  and  felt  that  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  flew  to  my  cheeks. 

'^  Still,  that's  the  main  point.  Confess  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
YOU  to  select  *  this  no  longer  uncommon'  method,  unless  you  were  seek- 
ing a  handsome  fortune  ;  and  at  the  same  time — as  the  two  cannot  be 
separated — a  wife." 

"  Oh,  you  are  severe — very  severe." 

"  Only  true,"  she  replied,  calmly.  "  And  now,  sir,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  begin  our  bargaining.  I  possess  fortune.  Come, 
now,  what  price  do  you  set  on  yourself?  But  no,  that  would  be  really 
an  impertinent  question.  How  much  do  you  fancy  you  require  to  make 
you  comfortable  for  life  ?" 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  rather  sarcastic  tone  which  I  fancied  I  caught 
in  these  words,  horribly  annoyed  me.  The  blood  poured  to  my  heart, 
and,  rising  from  my  chair  and  feeling  for  my  hat,  I  said,  very  seriously : 

"  It  would  be  perhaps  better,  madam,  for  us  to  break  off  our  negotia- 
tion. All  that  you  have  said  up  to  the  present  appears  to  me  strange, 
and  does  not  please  me.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  whether  you  are  jesting 
with  me  or  speaking  seriously.  Were  the  former  the  case,  you  have  quite 
mistaken  me.  This  step  of  mine,  I  confess,  was  induced  by  a  harsh 
necessity,  but,  nevertheless,  was  honourably  and  seriously  meant.  If  that 
is  not  recognised,  I  shall  not  say  another  word,  but  take  my  leave." 

**  No !  stop,  I  beg  you,"  she  replied  quickly,  and  gently  pulled  me 
down  agfun  on  my  chair.  '*  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  main  point. 
You  mentioned  a  harsh  necessity.  It  is  certainly  hard  for  a  young  man 
like  yourself,  young,  ambitious,  and  full  of  hope,  to  sigh  beneath  the  yoke 
of  depressing  cares  and  embarrassment.  I  possess,  as  I  said,  the  magic 
staff  by  which  to  dispel  them  at  once.  What  do  you  say  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  ?" 

Thirty  thousand  pounds !  I  started,  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired  close 
to  my  ear,  at  hearing  this  immense  fortune  stated.  I  probably  cut  a  very 
absurd  face,  for  the  lady  continued : 

"  Pray  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  my  words.  I  am  ready  to  give  you, 
presently,  every  possible  proof  of  my  circumstances.  You  will  perhaps 
convince  yourself  that  I  have  spoken  somewhat  under  the  truth." 

*'  But,  gracious  Heavens !"  I  cried,  "  thirty  thousand  pounds  are  a 
fortune  which  would  bring  as  many  men  to  your  feet.  Why  seek  a 
husband  in  this  manner,  when  you  could  have  a  free  choice  among  the 
best  and  most  distinguished?" 

''  You  had  your  reasons — cannot  I  also  have  mine?"  she  whispered, 
very  gently  and  bashfully. 

Ah !  I  guessed  her  reasons  only  too  correctly !  What  a  monster  must 
she  be,  when  even  thirty  thousand  pounds  were  not  able  to  endow  her 
with  youth  and  beauty  !  But  though  I  felt  in  a  complete  whirl,  I  forced 
myself  to  say  with  pretended  calmness :  ''  I  fancy  I  can  guess  your  rea- 
sons, madam.     May  I  express  my  sentiments  ?" 

^<  Speak,  sir.  It  is  of  no  avail  making  any  mystery  of  what  must  be 
at  the  next  moment  revealed.*' 
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^  Yoa  desired,"  I  continued,  ''  to  be  masked  at  our  first  interview. 
Perhaps  you  distrust  your  beauty  !'* 

**  My  beauty  ?  Oh,  sir,  do  not  force  me  to  a  painful  confession.  I  am 
not  handsome."  She  uttered  this  with  a  sigh  which  expressed  more  than 
did  her  words. 

"  No  one  can  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  There  is  a  beauty  which  is 
not  found  in  the  features,  but  in  the  mind,  and  which  impresses  the  signet 
of  its  divine  origin  and  nobility  on  the  least  beautiful  countenance.  Why 
will  you  not  leave  the  verdict  to  me,  by  removing  this  envious  mask  from 
your  features  ?" 

'*  No,  no ;  I  cannot,"  was  her  reply,  in  a  most  decided  tone.  "  You 
will  not  see  my  face  till  all  is  decided  between  us,  either  yes  or  no.  What 
you  said  about  beauty  could  be  true — if  I  was  young." 

"  Not  young,  then  ?"  I  asked,  in  an  almost  doleful  tone,  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something. 

"  No,  sir ;  the  days  of  my  youth  appear  to  me  like  a  dream." 

"  In  this  instance,  too,  persons'  views  are  very  different,"  I  replied, 
eagerly.  "What  you  call  *not  young'  is,  perhaps,  only  a  decided, 
matured,  and  staid  age,  when  solid  and  valuable  qualities  are  a  rich  com- 
pensation for  the  transitory  and  always  doubtful  charms  of  youth."  It  can 
be  seen  from  this  answer  what  deep  root  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  had 
taken  in  my  mind,  and  how  I  was  determined  to  defend  them  d  outrance. 

"  What  do  you  call  a  ripe  and  matured  age  ?"  she  asked,  so  gently 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  it. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  ere  I  answered — "  I  have  known  most  amiable 
ladies,  who  had  reached  the  middle  period  of  life,  between  thirty  and  forty." 

A  loud  **  Ah !"  of  pain  reached  my  ear,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  this 
"  Ah !"  gave  me  a  shivering  fit. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  the  lady  whispered,  in  a  tone  of  unspeak- 
able embarrassment  and  shame ;  ''  double  the  thirty,  and  then  you  have 
my  age." 

Had  a  flash  of  lightning  separated  us,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
startled.     "  What — sixty  ?"  I  cried,  as  I  started  up. 

"  Yes,  sir,  sixty  summers  have  I  already  seen ;  and  when  I  tell  yuu  that 
I  am  a  widow,  you  will  know  enough  to  decide  either  for  or  against  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  enough,"  I  said,  bitterly,  "  to  see  that  my  foolish  step 
has  caused  us  a  most  painful  scene.  It  will  be  best  to  come  to  a  speedy 
decision.  I  am  afraid,  madam,  that  the  inequality  of  our  years  will  form 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us.  As  we  fortunately  are  unacquainted 
with  our  mutual  means  and  circumstances,  we  can  part,  and  forget  all 
that  is  past." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  she  said,  earnestly  and  firmly.  "  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  let  you  off  so  easily.  You  have  induced  me  to  take  this 
foolish  step,  which  must  compromise  me  both  in  your  eyes  and  my  own. 
I  have  a  right  to  demand  that  you  should  decide  in  this  affair,  which  is 
mine  as  weU,  not  with  passionate  haste,  but  after  calm  reflection.     I  will 

five  you  tiU  to-morrow  at  this  time,  when  I  shall  expect  your  final 
ecision." 
"  And  if  it  is  in  the  negative  ?" 

"  Then  I  shall  be  content.  You  will  come,  then  ?  I  ask  your  pro- 
mise, that  you  will  come." 

«  On  my  honour,"  I  said,'  as  I  rushed  awtiy. 
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No,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  my  feelings  and  temper 
wben  I  found  myself  once  again  in  the  open  air.  I  could  have  laugned 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vexed  myself  to  death.  Why  should  I  deny  that 
ihe  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  exercised  a  potent  chiurm  upon  me  ?  That 
exceeded  my  highest  aims  and  boldest  expectations.  All  my  cares  and 
troubles  would  be  at  once  removed,  and  my  most  high-soaring  wishes 
and  plans  fulfilled.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  charming  widow  of  sixty  ! 
I  mentally  pictured  myself  marching  by  the  side  of  the  dear,  hobbling, 
old  woman,  saw  the  glances  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  directed  sar- 
castically upon  me ;  heard  their  jests  and  jibes,  which  wounded  me  like 
poisoned  darts.  Impossible!  impossible!  But  to  do  myself  justice, 
something  better  than  vanity  was  stirring  within  me.  I  found  it  utterly 
incompatible  with  my  notions  of  honour  to  make  such  a  bargain.  And 
what  else  would  it  be  than  a  disgraceful  bargain,  if  I  gave  up  mys^,  my 
youth,  to  an  old  widow,  for  dirty  pelf,  with  the  certainty  that  we  should 
both  be  wretched  ?  In  truth,  it  cost  me  no  great  struggle  to  remain  true 
to  my  previous  determination,  and  firm  as  a  rock,  I  proceeded  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  the  hotel.  I  found  the  lady  in  the  same  room,  and 
masked  as  she  had  been  the  day  before. 

<' Madam,"  I  said  reverentially  to  her,  ''I  have  in  the  first  place 
to  offer  my  most  humble  apologies  for  placing  you  in  such  a  orud 
position  through  my  inconsiderate  conduct.  I  know  not  what  induced 
you  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  me  in  consequence  of  my  advertise- 
ment. But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  I  beg  you  earnestly  to  give  up 
every  thought  of  a  union  between  us.  We  could  not  be  happy.  My 
conscience  and  my  honour  forbid  me  offering  you  my  hand,  or  aoceptiog 
yours.  The  inequality  in  our  ages  is  too  considerable,  and  your  fortune 
too  large,  for  any  one  else  to  imagine  that  any  but  ^e  dirtiest  motives 
impelled  me  to  such  a  step.     And  so  let  us  part." 

^^  Is  that  your  last  firm  determination  p"  was  asked  in  a  low,  scarcely 
perceptible,  voice. 

''My  irrevocable  decision,"  I  replied,  firmly. 

''  Well  then,  there  is  no  danger  in  my  taking  off  my  mask." 
With  these  words,  uttered  rapidly  and  merrily,  the  lady  tore  off  her  mask. 

Good  Heavens!  what  did  I  see!  a  youthful  countenance !  and  a  second 
glance  caused  me  to  exclaim,  ''  Lucy,  Lucy  !" 

It  was  my  fair  unknown  :  more  beautinil  and  blooming  than  ever  my 
imagination  pictured  her.     I  was  about  to  rush  towards  her. 

<'  Keep  back,  sir !"  she  cried,  in  her  clear  silvery  voice  and  with  spark- 
ling eyes ;  "  you  have  rejected  my  hand." 

"Not  you,  Lucy,  not  you  !  No,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  such  treason 
to  youth,  beauty,  and  love." 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened,  and  another  voice  was  heard  : 

"  Good  gracious !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

I  looked  round.  A  fresh  surprise,  fresh  astonishment — my  aunt  stood 
tn  proprid  persond  before  me !  I  was  motionless  as  if  I  saw  a  ghost 
before  me. 

"  Eh,  eh  !"  she  said,  scolding  good-humouredly,  "  it's  you,  nephew  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  my  daughter  ?" 

The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

"  Oh !  now  all  is  clear !"  I  shouted.  "  You — ^you  were  the  good  kind 
widow,  who  led  me  yesterday  to  hope  I  should  poaeeit  your  hmi¥^ 
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"  Yes,  you  young  rascal,  you  rejected  me  point-blank.  Get  out  of  my 
eight" 

''  No,  aunt,  here  is  a  magnet  which  irresistibly  attracts  me.  Then 
Lucy,  my  Lucy,  is  your  adopted  daughter  ?" 

"  Your  Lucy !  you  are  mad,  my  boy.  You  rejected  her  five  years  ago." 

*•  Oh,  why  do  you  remind  me  of  it  ?  Who  could  imagine  that  the 
Lacy  of  the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  Cheltenham  orphan  were  one  and 
the  same  person  ?  If  I  answered  then  impertinently  and  negatively,  was 
it  not  through  my  excessive  love  for  her  ?  You  should  not  reproacli,  but 
rather  praise  me  for  it." 

'*  And  reward  you  in  the  bargain  with  this  ang^*s  hand  ?  that's  what 
you  mean,  you  young  rascal  ?" 

*'  I  dare  to  hope  it,  dearest  aunt,"  I  replied,  in  the  most  caressing  tone 
I  could  assume.  "  Oh,  surely,  when  you  answered  my  advertisement  it 
was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  together." 

'*  Well,  you  cannot  be  so  mad  as  to  fancy  I  did  so  on  my  own  account." 

'*  But,  my  dear  aunt,  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  What  a  fearful 
trial  you  exposed  me  to ;  only  think  of  thirty  thousand  pounds !  If  I  could 
have  blind^  myself  and  taken  your  richly  gilded  hand  ?" 

"  Then  you  would  have  had  neither  myself  nor  Lucy,  but  a  very  serious 
lecture,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  your  wishes  of  getting  a  wife 
in  that  way." 

"  You  see,  then,  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  &ncied.'' 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  or  else  we  should,  most  assuredly,  not  hare  come. 
Thank  your  friend  Watson,  in  Cheltenham,  who  has  long  been  your 
most  zealous  advocate.  Through  him  I  know  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  levity,  but  never  of  deliberate  crime,  and  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  settle  down  and  be  respectable.  Through  him,  too,  I  learned 
your  precious  matrimonial  project." 

'^  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  at  the  mistake  in  the  letters,  which  at  first 
caused  me  so  much  shame  and  annoyance." 

"  Certainly  ;  it  was  the  happiest  mistake  you  ever  made  in  your  life. 
By  your  friend's  persuasion  this  plan  was  formed  and  carried  out." 

**But,  dearest  Lucy" — and  I  turned  affectionately  towards  her — "  did 
you  know  that  you  would  meet  your  chance  friend  of  Wales  here  V^ 

'*  Yes,  I  knew  it,"  she  said,  in  charming  confusion,  and  blushing  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair. 

'*  But  how  was  that  possible  ?  I  do  not  remember  telling  you  my  name." 

"Your  friend  helped  you  here  too,"  my  aunt  explained.  **  He  told  us 
of  your  adventure,  without  the  least  idea  that  Lucy  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  it  As  she  displayed  the  greatest  emotion  during  the 
story,  I  inquired  further,  and  she  revealed  to  me  that  she  must  be  the 
young  lady  who  left  such  a  deep  impression  on  your  heart" 

"  Then  you  must  know,  too,"  I  said,  fervently,  "  that  I  was  rendered 
most  wretched  by  losing  her;  that  I  never  forgot  her,  have  ever  loved 
her>-yes,  loved  her  to  this  hour.  Lucy,  dare  I  hope  the  same  from  you  ?" 

I  needed  not  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Her  beaming  eye,  her  &ce 
suffused  with  blushes,  said  more  than  a  thousand  words  would  have  done. 
What  she  might  have  replied  was  lost  in  the  first  kiss  which  I  ventured 
to  imprint  on  her  pouting  lips. 
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Traits  of  heroism,  acts  of  personal  prowess,  ktts  of  dtlringp,  ^t^tices  • 
of  unflinchiDg  resolve  ^d  of  the  most  exiemplary  fbrtitttde  ieitia  iendurabce 
under  trying  eircuihstanee^  of  climate  and  exposure,  as  well,  as  6f  actual 
combat,  impart  peculiar  lustre  to  the  campaign  in  thie  Crimefi:  If.Oteat 
Britain  and  France  ever  sent  forth  their  sons  to  combat  a  giant~jf  a 
small  body  of  men  were  ever  armed  to  assail  a  formidable  foe^ — ^It'  was  on 
this  occasion ;  and  although  almosrt  decimated  by  disease,  an4  dju^phitifed 
by  privations  and  sufferings,  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  felt  the  Weight  of, 
responsibility  bear  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  was  prepare!  to  vnn  a 
viotory  or  carry  out  a  campaign  upon  his  own  personal  account..  It  had. 
been  imagined  that  a  long  peaee  wonld  have  assuaged  the  inartSal  spirit 
— that  the  progress  of  civilisation,  carrying  with  it  habits  of  luxury  and 
indnlgence,  would  have  enervated  the  present  generation — it  had  even 
be^n  averted  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  inconsistent  with  war — 
experience  has  shown  the  fallaev  of  all  these  fancies,  and  as  it  was  always 
kilown  that  in  the  officer  the  higher  the  morale  and  the  intellect,  the 
gAater  the  efficiency,  so  it  has  now  been  shown,  by  the  unexampled 
extent  of  the  published  correspondence  of  thiB  men  themselves,  that  the 
advanced  position  in  which  they  stand  over  those  who  fought  on  the 
gibrious  plains  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,  or  even  at  Salamanca  and  Vitoria, 
nils  not  abated  in  one  iota  that  cool,  calm,  determined,  unfaltering,  iron 
energy,  which  has  ever  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  war  as  in  peace. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  classic  stores  of  once  accomplished 
Greece,  and  the  still  more  prolific  chronicles  of  once  indomitable  Rome, 
do  not  furnish  a  greater  mass  of  heroic  instances  concentrated  within  so 
brief  a  space  of  time  as  have  illustrated  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea. 
The  mock  sensibility  which  affects  to  repudiate  all  that  is  hurtful  to 
man's  precious  body,  while  it  would  nurse  nis  intellect  in  the  dazloiess  of 
the  factory,  and  sell  his  soul  to  Mammon — which  despises  all  that  is 
manly  and  heroic — has  met  in  these  very  facts  a  just  reproof.  The  real 
importance  which  can  be  attached  to  the  wordy  lucubrations  of  these 
maudlin  sentimentalists  has  now  been  distinctly  tested.  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  fighting  hand  in  hand  for  the  protection  of  a  Mien  race, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  world ;  perverse  must  be  the 
mind,  and  cold  the  heart,  which  cannot  sympathise  with  them!  In 
doing  this  they  are  engaged  ag^unst  overwhelming  numbers  and  strong 
positions,  an  unscrupulous,  proud,  bloodthirsty  despot,  pushing  on  whole 
hordes  of  frantic  savages  to  their  destruction,  even  when  w^ounded  and 
dying ;  and  they  have  to  contend  against  sickness  and  climate,  with  very 
inadequate  resources,  yet  are  there  those  who  would  refuse  their  mite  of 
consolation  and  sympathy  in  the  shape  of  practical  aid,  upon  what  they , 
call  principle!  The  stern  and  wrathful  expression  of  the  great  Arch- 
angel, as  he  hovers  over  the  blood-stained  hills  and  vales  and  plains  of 
Taurida,  must  soften  down  to  a  pleasant  smile  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
abodes  of  these  favoured  few ! 

The  Hebrews  were  formerly  a  very  warlike  nation.  The  books  that 
inform  us  of  their  wars  are  neither  flattering  authors,  nor  ignorant,  but 
were  authors  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom.     Their  warriors 
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were  none  of  those  Sedbulous  heroes,  or  professed  conquerors,  whose  basi- 
ness  it  was  to  ravage  cities  aad  provinces,  and  to  reduce  foreign  nations 
under  tfaeir  dominion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  governing^  them,  or  for 
porchasing  a  name.  They  were,  we  have  it  upon  the  highest  airthori^, 
wise  and  valiant  generals,  '^  raised  up  by  Grod  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord."  If  ever  nations  could  claim  to  be  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  it  would  be  when  with  no  objects  of  aggrandisement  they  seek  to 
repel  the  ambition  of  an  unprincipled  and  fanatic  ruler,  and  at  every 
SBcrifioe  to  attempt  the  regeneration  of  countries  endeared  to  us  by  the 
most  ancient  traditions,  and  to  uphold  the  liberties  of  the  whole  human 
race.  The  high  priest  might  go  forth  as  of  old,  and  say,  '*  Hear,  O 
Israel,  and  be  not  in  fear  of  your  enemies ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  fights 
fin*  you ;"  and  every  man  must  feel  that  he  reaps  in  such  a  conflict  a  full 
harvest  of  that  glory  which  raises  nations  to  the  pinnacle  of  true  grea^ 
Hess,  and  to  the  individual  makes  even  death  sweet  "  Remember  one 
thine,"  said  Brigadier  Stran^ays,  when  slain  on  the  field,  '*  I  die  the 
death  of  a  soldier."  There  is  not  a  more  noble  sajring  to  be  met  with 
in  the  records  of  antiquity.     I  die  doing  my  duty. 

When  the  light  division  got  out  of  the  nver  Alma,  they  found 
themselves  at  once  under  a  heavy  fire  of  guns  and  musketry.  According 
to  one  account,  they  did  not  form  because  they  were  all  so  eager  to  g^t  at 
the  Russians ;  according  to  another,  they  were  obliged  to  advance  pell-mell 
against  the  batteries.  There  is  truth  in  both  statements.  Officers  and 
men  fell  like  stricken  lions  before  the  shower  of  projectiles  which  poured 
down  upon  them.  Three  different  officers  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
eolours  of  the  7th  Fusiliers.  Each  was  killed  in  succession.  On  this,  as 
on  every  occasion,  they  furnished  an  admirable  target  for  the  Rusoan 
riflemen  without  being  of  any  service  to  the  regiment.  The  British 
soldier  does  not  now-a-days  look  to  his  colours  to  move  forwards  :  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  sees  the  enemy.  Captain  Pearson,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
G.  Brown,  took  them  from  the  last  poor  fellow  who  had  borne  them,  and 
restored  them  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Yea,  but  literally  torn  to  pieces  with 
shot. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Monck,  of  the  same  regiment,  had  run  one  man 
through  with  his  sword,  and  had  struck  down  another  (who  was  in  the 
act  of  firing  at  him)  with  a  blow  of  his  clenched  fist,  when  he  was  shot 
dead  by  the  rear-rank  man.  Another  account  made  the  gallant  captain 
perform  these  feats  after  he  had  received  his  death-wound.  A  private  of 
the  same  regiment  rushed  to  the  front  and  bayoneted  in  quick  succession 
two  men  of  the  foremost  column  of  the  enemy. 

A  deed  of  daring  was  enacted  on  the  same  field,  which,  as  it  has 
already  been  made  the  common  property  of  the  poet  and  the  artist,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  bere.  An  Englishman  had  just  planted  a  camp  flag 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  position  to  be  taken 
by  a  division  which  was  aavancing.  A  Russian  left  his  ranks,  ran  up  to 
the  Englishman,  killed  him,  and  took  the  flag.  Another  English  non* 
commissioned  officer,  observing  the  movement  of  the  Russian,  ran  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  shot  him  with  his  revolver,  recovered  the  flag,  and  raQ 
as  &8t  as  he  could  back  to  his  ranks,  on  reaching  which  he  dropped  down 
dead,  having  received  no  less  than  seven  balls  in  his  body  before  he  felL 
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Among  themaaj  daring  esmloits  of  tiie  intrepid  men  by  iivbose  eneigj 
and  noihaken  courage  the  allied  arms  were  carried  to  the  hei^ti  of  ti» 
Alma«  not  one  can  \k  said  to  aurpaas  the  canduot  of  lieutenanlB  landa^ 
and  Thistlethwaxbe,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  the  Queen!s  ooknir 
being  canied  by  the  former,  and  the  regimental  colour  by  the  iatler 
gentleman.  AX  the  moment  before  the  heights  were  gained,  and  when 
the  deadly  atruggle  raged  so  fiercely  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  io 
tell  friend  from  foe,  the  two  lieutenants  became  separated  firooL  their 
battaliony  and  found  themselves,  with  the  four  sergeants  whose  dn^  it 
was  to  support  them,  attacked  by  a  body  of  Russians,  whose  comman  Ang 
officer  had  led  them  against  the  oolonra.  A  desperate  canfliet  ensued 4 
the  four  sergeants  qmckly  fell  under  a  shower  of  balls.  The  Queen's 
Qoknir,  canied  by  Mr.  Lindsey^  was  torn  into  stripes,  being  meroed  by  » 
shower  of  bullets.  The  staff  was  riiot  in  two ;  still  the  salkat  officers 
perseyered,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  tfaioi^  ne  enemy  who 
anrroonded  them.  They  were  ably  assisted,  and  at  £e  right  moment^ 
by  Captain  Drummond,  die  adjutant  of  the  r^;iment,  whose  horse  was  at 
that  moment  shot  under  him.  Lindsey,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  rushed  to  his  relief  and  with  »  revolver  pistol  shot  three 
of  the  assailants.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  n^iich  we  ahaU  haw  to 
relate  of  the  value  of  the  revolver  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence.  It 
ought— no  matter  at  what  ooet — ^to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  commissioned 
and  non-oommissioned  officer  in  the  iniiBntry,  and  of  every  private  in  ihe 
oaivalry^  '^^S!!P^  ^^  '^'^  regiments  as  may  be  pxovided  witn  the  new  rifled 
carbines.  The  gallant  standard-bearers  ultimately  escaped  without  « 
wound,  and  succoaded  in  planting  their  colours  on  the  heights,  which  had 
been  ihen  but  just  won  £rom  the  Russians,  Lindsey  having  s«toalfy 
climbed  the  steep  face  of  the  hill  with  the  aid  of  his  broken  stafl^  while 
he  exultingly  waved  what  remained  of  it  with  her  Mi^tf 'a  oobuct 
over  his  head. 

The  95th,  with  whom  Ahna  was  s  maiden  fight,  had  their  oolous  so 
riddled  through  as  to  render  the  word  Derbyslnre  almost  oUegiUe.  k 
was  thus  made  to  give  way  for  a  more  glorious  name. 

Iieat.-Cdonel  Chestei^  of  die  29rd  Royal  Webh  Puailien^  youngest 
and  last  surviving  child  of  the  late  Major-General  Horry  Qioster,  ha^nff 
had  his  hone  riiot  under  him  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Alma,  he  seiaed 
the  ocdouis  of  the  regiment^  and  advancing  at  their  head,  was  idUed  by 
a  ronod-shot  just  as  Sie  Russians  were  giving  way. 

No  ensign,  eagle,  standard,  or  colonr  of  any  land  was  displavod  by 
the  enemy  or  found  on  the  fieid.  Our  regiments  marched  widi  then? 
ooJoun  aa  a  matter  of  coume,  aood  iiuby  thus  became  die  especial  target 
fi)r  the  enemy 'J  riflemen.  T^us  it  was  that  so  snai^  Hentenants,  «n8igii% 
andsefgeants&lL  ThedSid  Regiment  lost  jo  less  Ihan  twenty  jemantB^ 
killed  rad  wounded,  nearly  all  of  diem  xoond  the  colonn.  Tne  Qaeea'a 
odour  was  atruok  iin  fourteen,  die  regimantal  coLour  in  eleven  plaees. 
liilitaiy  roudnoy  it  is  well  Jmown,  ii  most  obstinately  onpoaed  to  inn»- 
vatioo,  hot  with  the  introdnotion  «f  new  jdibs,  oertain  olMer««iiee8  oe»» 
aeontted  fagr  tra£tiDa  «nd  usage  may  wdl  be  dispensed  with.  We  £?• 
mgood^kmiea,  dhea  ihe  hooeat  «iidciBna  of  die  pn«  do  not  £dl  aadrely 
iiriheodod.    %  Asa  «BMh  yod  Imw  bewi 'afcea^  accompii died,  and  ei^ 


Jiopa,  «iiioiig  odier  pointe  to  which  our  attoDtioQ  irill  be  called  by  the 
force  of  ciTCumBtaiices,  that  as  we  read  of  the  e&ct  of  the  Mioi6  in 
vodem  wBifwg,  sa  we  ahall  hear  less  of  the  oocked-'hat  and  gay  phanes 
of  itair  idoi'n»  eipedaily  ttgnalliog  them  out  for  destnictioiii  uie  gokl- 
faraidad  aeigiiiientak  of  the  officers  also  so  invitisg  to  cooical  halls,  wavii^ 
colours  bringing  down  whole  broadsides  of  artiilery,  and  the  gay  aoooi»- 
I  ^  a  wounded  eavidry  soldier  ensuring  his  death  at  the  bands  of 
I  and  barbarous  Oiseaok. 

\  lied  in  cfaiyaliy  with  officers  and  soldien.  Whan  ibe  iiTer 
,  and  Sir  Geoige  Btowb  saw  that  his  men  w^w  falling  &st 
I  bim,  be  4BDed  out,  "  Depby  into  line  and  ohaige  with  the  bayonet^ 
I  will  lead  you  myseli"  (valiantly  spoken  and  move  gallantly  done  by 
a  mao  of  aizty-six.  When  he  was  unhorsed  by  the  enemy's  guns,  the 
fanive  old  geneal  hastened  to  get  i^  and  jusore  the  troops  that  it  waa 
all  xigbt  w2b  him,  whilst  he  di^red  them  on  to  the  assault  Theie  wm 
paaitsre  xindry  between  the  Ouards  and  the  Highbmdera  as  to  who 
fboold  be  first  in  the  enemy's  stronghold.  <<  We'll  hae  n(me  but  High- 
land bonnets  here,"  shouted  the  impetuous  Campbell;  but  before  £ey 
conld  reach  the  cxim  redoubt  the  Guards  were  already  there.  One  of 
Aeff  offioera  bad  persevered  in  the  unanimous  chorus  of  '^Forwaid^ 
Gnarda  l"  -tiU  he  got  a  ball  in  his  mouth.  So  great  -was  the  fniftitfflnflat^ 
ikat  one  aoldier  wates  that  he  was  tired  with  carnring  his  load  on  his 
back  befioae  be  got  into  the  fights  but  once  engaged  be  did  not  Isel  it  at 
ally  and  aotaafly  atole  a  fiurtive  glance  over  his  ehoulder  to  aee  if  it  was 
there! 

One  anfibrtonategon  which  remained  in  the  chief  redoubt,  the  scene  of 
to  mmdi  hooonraihle  rivalry,  became  an  object  of  animated  discussion. 
That  the  light  division  had  it  first  there  can  be  little  doubt.  An  officer 
«£  the  ^Sid  is  aaid  to  have  actually  inscribed  his  name  on  the  trophy.  A 
oorpond  of  the  7th  Fusiliers  also  writes — <*  A  corporal  of  ouxs  took  a  gun 
from  aiz  of  the  RossianB,  and  our  names  are  put  on  it"  It  appears  2iat 
the  light  division  were  not  able  to  hold  their  position.  An  exoeption 
may  be  taken  in  &voBr  of  a  corporal  of  the  2drd,  who  is  said  to  nave 
vemaiaad  alone  in  Am  enemy's  battery^  and  to  have  bayoneted  three  men 
before  issistiace  came  to  hinu  This  man,  who  formed  the  link  between 
the  lifiht  division  aond  die  Guards  and  Highlanders  at  Alma,  was  pro- 
moted on  the  ^ot.  We  diall  yet  hope  to  aee  this  gon,  so  often  talun 
mad  retaken,  in  Am  Park,  before  the  Horse  Guards. 

Among  dioae  who  gaUantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  aame  battle 
waa  Mr.  C  F.  Lane  Pos,  inphew  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  late  a 
iieuiteaant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  hoot  vrhieb  regiment  he  retired  some 
montha  oboe ;  but  repairing  to  die  East,  be  sot  an  appointment  as  aide- 
Hs  Damp  to  Brigadier  Beatson,  with  the  Baahi-Baiuks,  under  the  title  of 
Ywmf  Be|^,  C^on  the  didiaiidment  of  these  irreclaimable  savages,  he 
ipiind  with  the  brigade  of  Guards  in  the  Crimea,  and  appeared  npon  the 
battle-field  in  a  shooting-jacket ;  catching  the  first  stray  hsiie  in  his 
pfth,  be  was  indafiirigabla  in  »tting  mi  aoamunition,  and  was  oompli- 
mentod  for  Usomduot  by  Us  Eoyal Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Mtha^aUL    At  dm  dose  of  dm  nctkm  ha  was  ahot  thioi;^  the  ankfe. 
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and  In  that  state  bore  Captain  (!)harle8  Baring,  of  the  ColdstMKun  Griiaid^ 
who  had  lost  his  arm,  off  the  field. 

Lieutenant  W,  L.  firaj^brooke,  son  of  Colonel  Brajbrooke^ .  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifles,  fell  a  mart}T  to  the  caase.  Bein?  on  leave  of  abseneei  Ike 
vohinteered  to  serve  in  the  Crimea  with  the  95th,  and  in  chaigiog  witji 
that  regiment  he  met  with  a  glorious  death.  'i 

Colonel  Blake  went  with  his  horse  headforemost  into  the  Aknty  and 
was  completely  under  water  for  some  seconds.  On  ginning.  ;lke  otLer 
bank,  and  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  his  horse  got  one  faaU  In  Ub  jaw, 
one  in  his  side,  and  a  contusion  firom  grape  in  hw  chest ;  b^adea  tqaat, 
one  ball  was  lodged  in  the  saddle,  another  in  the  holstet^  dberetbe 
pbtol  stopped  it,  and  a  sixth  ball  hit  the  colonel  in  the  left  wrists  aUd 
ran  up  in  the  sleeve  to  the  elbow,  where  it  came  out  The  balls:  in  the 
gallant  steed  were  afterwards  extracted,  and  the  animal  was  said  to  be  hUfy 
to  recover.  When  Colonel  Unett,  of  the  19th,  was  forced  to  abaadon  Us 
mare  because  she  was  becoming  &int,  the  poor  animal  Iboked  at  h^r 
master  as  he  dismounted,  and  snorted  him  all  over  with  blood,  whidh 
was  streamii^  from  her  nostrils. 

Colonel  Steele,  Lord  Raglan's  military  secretary,  was  for  some  time 
supposed  to  have  fallen.  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  heat  of  the  fig^t^ordev^ 
him  to  ride  to  the  brigade  of  Guards  and  give  the  order  to  advance,  in- 
tending, of  course,  that,  the  order  being  g^en,  he  shoidd  return  to  his 
place  with  the  staff.  The  moment  was,  however,  too  excifing  for.  the 
not  blood  of  the  military  secretary,  and,  having  given  the  order  of  his 
chief,  he  rushed  forward  himself  with  his  old  battidion,  and  did  not  pre- 
sent himself  to  Lord  Raglan  until  he  came  to  announce  thafc  tba  Aeld 
was  won,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  breach  of  orders  of  whiiih  he 
had  been  guilty. 

The  artillery  displayed  at  Alma,  as  they  have  done  tbronghdut  the 
campaign,  a  wonderful  quickness,  exhaustless  resources,  aad  indoBoitable 
energy.  One  of  the  first  of  the  guns  which  it  was  attempted  to  eonvey 
across  the  river  had  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  gun-oarriage  eomplately 
destroyed  by  the  shot  from  the  Russian  ^ns,  while  the  officers  and  men 
were  up  to  their  middle  in  the  water.  Nothing  daunted  by  ibeir 
position  and  the  heavy  fire  kept  upon  them,  they  promptly  aat  t^.  wo^rk, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  attached  another  wheal  to  the 
gun-carriage,  and  marched  forward  to  the  scene  of  action  almost  as.  a(|on 
as  the  others.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artilleiy  killed  imsction 
was  serving  the  gun  as  No.  3  gunner  at  the  time  he  was  hilled*.;  < 

Captain  Mauoe  sought  and  obtained  permisubn  from  Lord  Luoas(,to 
leave  the  cavalry  and  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Guards  and  Highkndara;. after 
several  accidents,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge  with  his  two  guns-^the 
first  there — and  joined  in  that  iron  storm  wmch  prevented  iha  Russians 
re-forming.  He  was  thanked  on  the  spot,  as  was  also  Captain  Turner, 
for  his  wen-known  ^irit  in  also  taking  up  a  battery  to  one  o£>  the  a^ja- 
oent  heights.^  '  v«> 

Well  m^ht  General  Canrobert|   with  soeh   examples  of   personal 
prowess  before  him,  exclaim,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  ^^  All  J  ifOfjli 
,  ask  of  ftniune  z>ow  is,  that  1  might  command  a  eoipliof  English  troepa  for 
three  short  weeks ;  I  could  then  cBe  hi^py  l**  ( 

Not  that  acts  of  courage  and  daring  were  wanting  on  the  side  of  the 
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Ifrancb.  Tke  Terr  niniia  and  idea  of  a  F-r-r-r-an9ais  on  the  battle-field 
18  sacculent  with  deeds  of  valour.  When  the  unfortunate  Russians  saw 
ottr  gaUsQt  aUiet  6calin|^  |he  natural  ramparts  upon  their  right,  they 
Aoiight  thej  were  Turks,  on  account  of  the  Zouave  uniform — ^Turks, 
we  suppose,  who  had  Been  converted  to  qprighUiness — but  they  sooa 
found  out  their  mistake,  to  their  cost* 

Oae  ^  the  defcnces  of  the  extreme  Russian  left  was  an  octangular 
tower,  from  and  around  which  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  was  opened 
tfB  ^  Fittneh  as  they  advanced.  The  Zouaves  were  for  a  moment 
heatea  iMiek,  and  a  sereeant-maior,  named  Fleury,  in  order  to  encourafipe 
ii^  ma^  dashed  ahead,  with  the  tri-color  flag  m  his  hand,  right  to  the 
tMsemeot  of  the  tower.  A  bullet  laid  him  low  ;  but  the  Zouaves,  fol- 
krwed  by  the  other  chivalrous  regiments,  came  up  and  drove  the 
'Bustiaiis  from  the  position.  It  was  on  the  same  telegraph-tower  that  sub- 
Lieiitenaiit  Poitevin,  colour*bearer  of  the  d9th  French  In&ntry  Regiment, 
perished  noUy  while  planting  his  flag  on  the  summit.  He  stood,  ae- 
eording  to  one  account,  for  a  few  minutes  superb  in  the  midst  of  hosts 
of  Russian  sharpshooters,  but  soon  fell,  pierced  by  a  dozen  balls.  A 
letter  to  his  aster,  found  in  his  pocket  after  death,  imparted  a  melancholy 
^  ialefrest  to  the  (ate  of  this  gallant  young  officer. 

'  The  French  artillery,  w&ch  was  worked  according  to  the  system  intro- 
^''daced  by  the  Emperor,  distinguished  itself  greatly.  The  battery  of  Com- 
'^Mandant  de  k  Boussion^re  fired  with  a  marvellous  success,  nor  was  that 
'  <tf  Tonssaint  less  effective.  General  Bosquet  had  only  twelve  pieces 
'  against  thirW-two  guns  of  the  Russians,  yet  the  latter  could  not  hold 
^'l^inst  the  #renoL 

"'    The  barbarous  oonduot  of  the  Russians  when  wounded  first  showed 

itself  at  Alma.     The  fate  of  Sir  William  Young,  of  the  23rd,  who  was 

shot  by  a  wounded  Russian  to  whom  he  was  about  to  offer  a  cup  of 

water,  would  of  itself  be  a  perpetual  st£un  on  the  Russian  character — an 

'\  indefiUe  spot  on  their  boasted  civilisation  and  their  still  more  vaunted 

',  GhristiamW.     How  many  of  these  spots  now  tarnish  the  ever-obscure 

"  fepute  of  the  Muscovite?    Sir  William  Young  had  only  wedded  a  beauti- 

'fbl  yoQDg  lady  in  Cornwall  shortly  before  he  went  out,  and  he  had  sur- 

'  'vired  the  danger  of  the  day  to  rail  at  the  moment  of  doine^  an  act  of 

"iaetey !     When  the  noble  Chewton  was  down  with  a  shot  in  the  leg,  the 

•>  Rosaons  brutally  fired  upon  and  beat  him  on  the  head  with  their  muskets ! 

--  A  Russian  officer  was  being  assisted  from  the  field,  where  he  had  lain  for 

two  days  severely  wounded,  by  two  marines.     He  solicited  some  water  to 

drink,  and  after  ne  had  been  lifted  down  and  drunk  enough,  as  one  of  the 

'  narinaa  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  pick  him  up  again,  the  un- 

" -grateful  villain  shot  him  dead.     Another  fiend,  in  the  uniform  of  the 

%mr,  deliberately  fired  at  and  wounded  an  artilleryman,  who  had  just 

"^  gWea  him  some  water  to  quench  his  burning  thirst    Instances  of  similar 

'  iotroeities  on  the  part  of  these  ignorant,  bitted  savages,  might  be  related 

ad  nauseam.     We  had  thought  better  thugs  of  the  Russians  till  we  read 

<  ^  them.     They  have  disillusionised  of  many  a  hope  and  many  a  sym- 

'  po^y  indulged  in,  even  when  the  testimony  of  an  irreclaimable  barbarity 

^w«re  almost  overwhelming. 

The  march  of  the  army  across  the  country  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
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aldimigfii  it  was  enKvened  hj  tiie  spirited  ooflang^ht  upon,  a 
comroy,  did  nol  present  nmny  opportaniiies  for  traits  of  ndnrkhn^ 
hermsDi.  Lieutenant  Maxse's  nocturnal  ride  across  tke  coubIii  is  ito 
most  striking  personal  incident.  Among  the  Inrave  and  the  gpooa  wkosv 
loss  the  eountiy  ha^e  to  deplore,  the  figore  of  Dr.  Thomson^  oi  the  44tih^ 
stands  out,  however,  prominent  in  this  hrief  episode  of  the  wale.  This 
strongs-hearted  surgeon  was  left  with  one  attendant  to  take  diargo  of  750 
wouti«ed  men — many  of  them  savages  of  the  Satanic  type  that  Mights  in 
destroying  the  ministering  hand  of  benevolence — and  noditag  hot  % 
reeommendation  to  the  Tartars  and  hi&  misston  as  his  protectioii  againad 
the  Cossacks.  For  four  or  five  days  did  this  good  Samaritan  and  kit 
soldier-servant  wait  upon  and  support  this  enormous  mass  of  hdplcas  meik 
They  had  to  bury  a  horrible  mass  of  carcases  and  fr^raenta  before  the^ 
could  get  at  some  poor  wounded  wretches.  In  iStm  way  they  dragged  oat 
and  buried,  with  their  own  hands,  some  200.  The  food  was  derived  firDm 
8  stray  bullock  which  they  slew  and  made  soup  of.  At  length  the./4ooit 
arrived  and  received  340  of  the  wounded.  Other  shipe  came  and  took 
off  the  remainder ;  but  the  toil,  the  exposure,  and  the  effiret  of  th» 
proximity  for  so  pn^onged  a  period,  and  under  such  trying  cireaaip 
stances,  to  festering  vitality  and  corruption  in  deatli,  was  too  modi  fiv 
the  doctor;  he  perished  a  martyr  to  his  profession  die  day  after  he 
reached  Balaklava. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol,  during  its  long  continuance,  hat  bocB  one 
great  succession  of  acts  of  individual  heroism.  It  is  really  knpoasHile  t» 
estimate  as  less,  that  incessant  slaving  in  the  trenches,  ezpoeors  to>  the 
enemy's  shot,  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  with  very  indifferent  luppfiea) 
(Nothing,  or  shelter,  and  outlying  pickets  for  five  nigitts  out  of  the  seven, 
varied  by  an  occasional  severe  and  sans^uinary  engagement  1  Sudi  haa 
been  the  Kfe  of  many  an  officer  and  many  a  soldier  at  Sebastopei^ 
Nothing  but  hope  deferred — the  hope  of  every  day  coosmenci^  opm* 
tions,  or  the  hope  of  some  prospective  change— could  have  sustatnod  tlMOi 
under  such  trials.  To  many,  death  must  have  come  as  a  happy  sletp* 
Wo  are  not  at  this  moment  going  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  qaestion'  od 
supplies.  We  live  in  a  time  of  great  publicity.  Not  a  grievance  but  iff 
known — not  a  suggestion  enters  a  mind  but  every  one  hav  the  benefit  of 
it.  We  live  also  in  times  of  a  previously  totally  ignored  sympadiy* 
between  the  puUic,  the  soldier,  and  the  press,  who  complain  or  whio 
crave,  and  the  authorities  who  rule.  Hence  immense  advantagea  bavsa 
accrued  from  this  new  state  of  things.  War  has  been  to  a  great  degreo* 
humanised  and  assuaged  of  many  of  its  more  repulsive  horrors.  Not  a. 
really  good  and  sound  practical  or  benevolent  suggestion  has,  vro  bolieOT^ 
been  made,  but  it  has  been  carried  into  execution ;  and  when  not  foasihia 
for  government,  it  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  private  indtvidaaik^  or  by 
associations.  Medical  men^  apothecaries,  nurses,  food,  obihin^  wintec 
hot^  comforts  and  Kouries  of  alt  kinds  and  descriptkma  are  either  oa 
thekr  way  or  have  arrited  at  Ae  great  scene  of  strife.  But  aa  ■»  iim 
instance  of  the  loss  of  the  I\^ce^  where  200,0001.  in  fpecie,  40^000* 
winter  snits,  and  a  whole  cargo  of  ammunition  and  stoees  woro  eonsimoii 
to  the  deep,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  war  will  be  shorn  of  ift  iftr 
hardships.   As  weli  blunt  Ae  point  of  the  Miai^  projeotilev  aa  shear  from 
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rail  its  miseries  aad  inevitable  tofls  and  pains,  exposures  and  fiiti^;iies^ 
igesa  and  deaths.  Almost  ail  that  can  be  done— except  in<  legard  to 
the  munerical  foiee  of  the  combatants — ^is  doing,  or  has  been  done ;.  we 
must  trust  the  rest  to  the  unfiiltering  sense  of  duty  and  die  mdomitafale 
eeoaag*  of  omr  braTe  eountrvmen  and  their  allies.  May  tiie  God  of 
Battlas  crown  ^ir  efforts,  and  reward  their  eonstaney  with  socoesB ! 

Some  of  the  old  English  spirit — which  is  happily  tra£tional  in  the 

~  y— did  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  upon  ikn^  occasion  of  the  only  attempt 
B  against  the  outer  forts  of  SebastopoL  When  the  Turkish  admiral 
his  excuses  to  Captain  Mitxshell  of  the  Queen  for  baring  gone 
p«en  his  ship  and  the  forts,  the  gallant  captain's  answer  was^  "  That 
ha  coDsidared  mm  to  do  his  duty  best  who  was  nearest  to  the  enemy." 
Sir  Edanrnd  Lyons — the  naval  hero  of  Sebastopol — is  reported  to  have 
sent  in  the  commander  of  the  3/tark  with  the  words :  '^  Go  in ;  you  will 
find  tiieie  a  coffin  or  your  pramotion."  The  Agamemnon — Sir  Edmund's 
knafffaam  as  it  is  playfiiUy  designated^ — fired  seventy  rounds,  and  her 
koadside  waa  scorched  the  whole  length  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  at  ^ 
lime  occupied  with  tiie  big  fort»  sent  his  flag-lieutenant  through  a  galling 
ire  to  Ining  in  the  BeUerophany  and  to  get  the  Sampareil  back.  He 
laid  t  ^  Tell  them  to  come  in ;  these  forts  will  sink  me,  and  I'm  — — - 
if  I  leave  this."  When  the  Agamemnon  led  on,  the  Albion  made 
signal :  ^  Where  you  go  I  will  follow." 

^  Them  Rooshans  is  too  ugly  to  show  their  hcea  by  day ;  I  wisb  ^ 
brutes  would  come  on  and  take  their  licking  without  so  much  bother," 
more  qnaintiy  than  elegantly  remaiked  one  of  the  men,  wearied  with  the 
perpetual  finng  at  and  from  the  trenches,  and  the  little  percepdhb 
lesoha^  No  wonder  that  with  this  feeling  of  anxiety  and  impatience — 
tiis  foYer  of  hope  so  long  deferred — that  when  the  enemy  did  at  lengdi 
dhow  himself  in  force  above  Balaklava,  a  degpree  of  ffallantty  and  an 
aidtrar  for  hand-to-hand  combat  manifested  itself,  which,  unchecked, 
soon  canried  our  brave  countrymen  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

The  ddrd  never  even  altered  their  formation  to  receiva  Uie  first 
ooalanght  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  '<  No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  <^I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  even  four  deep !"  The  ovdi- 
naiy  British  line,  two  deep,  was  <piite  sufficient  to  repel  thfr  attack  of 
ttiese  Muscovite  cavaliers. 

But  it  was  in  the  cavalry  charges  that  were  directed,  first  upon  Ab 
iMaitating,  and  after  that  upon  the  oetseating,  columns  oi.  the  Russians, 
Aat  the  <di£vah7  of  England  shone  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy.  If  the 
last  eharge  of  light  cavalry  was  not  so  successful  as  that  of  the  heavy 
dkagoons,  how  could  it  be  expected'  otherwise  of  a  mere  handful  of  heroes 
mumaid,  overtopped,  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed  by  myriads  of 
anemies,  and  with  the  batteries  of  ^e  recreant  Muscovites  firing  on 
firiend  and  fi)e  alike !  To  call  an.  attack  made  a^;ainst  su^  odds-— as 
fpuffy  old  oantankerous  Gortacfaakoff  would  have  it,  6fA»— -stupid,  only 
Miowi  the  Russian  marshal's  dolt-headedness.  There  might  be  rashnesB 
*-eT«a  folly  in  the  act — ^but  where  these  was  suck  utter  diseegard  of 
aal^  anch  noble  devotion,  and  where  individhai  acta  of  heroisms  were 
asdUiplied  till  eveiy  cavalier  won  the  spurs  of  two  or  direa  kn^^hts  of 
bygone  times  —  where    the  onslaught  was    like    that   of  the  ftorkBd 


lightning,  and  the^Kying  meteor  broke  m  the  flashes  of  the  sabre  piercing 
the  Russian  line  and  diaporsyig  her  stalwart  cavalry  in  evory  dxreettoo' — 
-ibere  may  have  been  error  or  migjutlgment — there  was  no  stupiiKty,  as 
many  an  aching  barbaric  head  lives  to  testify. 

Pjre-eminent  among  the  heroes  of  the  day  stands  Captain,  now  lien- 
tenant-CoIonely  Low,  of  th^  4th  light  Dragooua,  who  actually  cut  down 
thirteen  Russians  with  his  own  hand — a  feat  worthy  of  Bienard  Coetw- 
de-Lion.  This  gallant  soldier  entered  the  service  in  i83o^  aud  hm 
constantly  served,  on  the  full  pay  of  the  cavalry,  since  that  year.  Blightljr 
.above  the  middle  size,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  long  armg,  narrow 

S'lrth,  fine  manly  countenance,  with  the  long,  light,  Saxon  moustabhe^ 
together  form  a  fieure  the  yery  beau  ideal  of  the  Hght  cavalry'  sahveor 
— and  such  he  nomy  proved  bimself  on  that  day  so  fatal  yet  so  famouB 
for  the  light  cavalry  of  Britain,  Afiber  that  terrible  charge,  in  whieh  he 
slew  or  unhorsed  so  many,  of  the  enemy,  dealing  sabre  strokes  every  one 
.of  which  carried  death  with  it,  he  found  himself  almost  alone  among  tiie 
enemy's  horsemen,  three  of  whom  bore  down  upon  the  British  cavalitrv 
one  on  each  flank  and  one  in  front  Seizing  his  revolver,  he  shot  the 
two  first  right  and  left,  and,  cutting  down  the  third  with  his  sabre,  hb 
^ood  horse  bounded  over  him,  and,  although  with  a  iaw  broken  by  a 
grape-shot,  carried  his  heroic  rider  safe  into  the  British  lines. 

Lieutenant  Sir  'William  Gordon  had  several  lance  and  sabre  wounds^ 
but  he  fought  his  way  back,  kept  his  saddle  out  of  the  chaige,  and  then 
rode  down  to  the  hospital. 

The  whole  scene,  however,  presented  one  continued  suooesaon  of 
heroic  exploits — not  a  man  that  perished  on  that  goiy  field  but  died  the 
death  of  a  hero— «ach  memory  will  be  upheld  at  its  own  fireside  as 
proof  of  the  undyin?  constancy  of  the  British  soldier,  and  the  ineoD- 
tinguishable  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  fear  have  we  of 
invasion  when  we  find  such  impulses  still  alive  throughout  the  country  ? 
Not  a  man  that  survived  the  same  dread  combat  but  will  be  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  living  example  of  what  Britain  has  been  and  still 
can  be !  None  knew  what  it  was— craven-like — to  yield ;  unhorsed,  they 
Idlled  their  assailants  with  their  revolvers ;  mounted  the  nearest  steed  at 
hand — English  or  Russian— and  returned  once  more  to  the  charge,  even 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wombwell,  of  the  17th  Lancers,  when  deprived  of 
sword  and  pistoL 

The  riflemen,  both  English  and  French,  have  rivalled  with  one  another 
in  intelligence  and  spirit  at  the  trenches.  An  eye-witness  describes  it  ae 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  can  be  witnessed,  to  see  the  way 
in  which  our  riflemen  go  about  in  detached  parties,  crawling  along  the 
ground,  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  till  they  get  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
die  enemy,  when  they  lay  on  their  bellies  till  a  chance  offers,  when  crack' 
goes  a  idjni^  and  aown  falls  a  Russian.  One  of  these  brave  fellows 
having  crawled  up  close  to  a  battery  under  shelter  of  a  hill,  lay  on  his! 
back  and  loaded,  and  turned  over  and  fired,  when,  after  killing  eleven 
men,  a  party  rushed  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  heaU;  m- 
fbrtunately  he  was  shot  down  by  a  volley  of  musketry  aimed  at  this  oom 
solitary  man,  and  he  was  subsequently  picked  up  with  thirty-two  halls  in 
his  body. 
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Thb.  fiw^fc-tiretir  ki  Ae  treoches  if  evea  ft  s^  in(»e  lemnifcaHb 
Mng.  &e.  stertf  at  two  in  the  mortiing,  fiiUy  accoatred,  with  a  supdj 
•f  ammumtioQ  and  biscmt  On  has  arrival  at  the  toenohes  be  u  proTided 
with  a  ha^y  a  shovel,  and  a  pickaxe.  At  a  given  signal  a  number  thus 
eqnipjped  jump  over  the  p8rapet$  with  ,tha  agility  of  foz^  and  take  ^- 
ftige  m  some  sheltered  snot  under  the  fortiB,  whene  tbey  dig  a  bole  to  hide 
in.  Hey  first  place  their  bags  as  a  protection  on  the  side  facing  die 
eneiiiy}  and  then  set  to  work.  They  remain  in  this  one-man's  battery^ 
a  kmid  of  living  tomb — the  entire  nay,  firing  whenever  an  oroortunity 
presents  itself,  at  the  artiHeiymen,  or  at  any  venturesome  Buss  bead 
whidi  peers  above  the  rampart  When  night  comes  on  the  ftanc^ 
Hr^ar  ieares  his  hole,  to  be  replaced  in  the  mominjg  by  another ;  and 
efeii  in  darkness  the  revengeful  enemy  is  oftea  waitmg  to  salute  him  on 
his  departure  vrith  a  shower  of  balls,  shells,  and  grape-shot.  One  tirail- 
bur  is  known  to  have  killed  in  one  Russian  battery  fourteen  gunnens* 
The  Russians,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  ac^xiBt  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  French  riflemen,  actually  fixed  shutters  to  ^eir  embrasures  to  cover 
them  while  loading. 

The  Blue*jackets  have,  as  at  Mooltan  and  elsewhere,  distinguished 
ihemselves  in  the  batteries.  They  are  said  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
honoured  by  missiles  from  the  Russian  13-inch  morturs.  These  agree* 
able  visits  became  so  common  that  Jack  got  quite  accustomed  to  uiein« 
'*  Bill,''  cries  one  fellow  to  another,  "  look  out,  here  comes  *  Whistling 
Dick!'"  The  13-inch  shell  has  been  so  baptised  by  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loudness  and  shrillness  of  the  noise  it  makes  in  the  air* 
They  all  look  up,  and  their  keen,  quick  eyes  discern  the  ^lobe  of  iron  as 
it  describes  its  curve  aloft.  Long  ere  '^  Whistling  Dick"  has  reached 
the  eround  the  blue-jackets  are  snug  in  their  various  hiding-places,  but 
all  tae  power  of  man  cannot  keep  them  from  peeping  out  now  and  then 
to  see  if  the  fuse  is  still  burning.  One  of  them  approaching  a  shell  whidi 
he  thought  had  <*  gone  out,"  it  burst  just  as  he  got  close  to  it,  and  the 
concussion  dashed  him  to  the  ground.  He  got  up,  and  in  his  rage^ 
shaking  his  first  at  the  spot  where  the  shell  had  been,  he  exclaimed^ 
«  You  —  deoeitfbl  bemur,  there's  a  trick  to  play  me  I" 

On  the  26th,  some  Russian  skirmishers  approached  to  within  300 
yards  of  the  right  Lancaster  battery,  which  had  onljr  one  gun,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Hewett,  mate  of  the  Beagle.  Some  mistake  occurred  in 
the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  picket,  and  the  word  was 
passed  to  spike  the  gun  and  retreat.  Hewett,  however,  replied,  '^  That 
snoh  an  order  did  not  come  from  his  commanding  officer  (Captain 
Lushineton),  and  he  would  not  do  so  till  it  did."  The  gallant  tar  then 
pnUed  down  the  parapet,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  solders,  getting 
Ins  gun  round,  he  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  into  a  laree 
0(^umn  of  Russians,  and  on  tiieir  retreating  firom  the  British  troops  fol- 
lowed them  down  the  hill  with  solid  681b.  shot,  fired  with  fisital  precis 
Am. 

lieutenant  Clairin's  conduct,  when  deceived  by  a  party  of  desperate 
men,  said  to  have  been  liberated  convicts  impelled  by  large  promises  to  a 
desperate  deed,  got  into  a  French  battery  under  the  flimsy  ^mse  of  Enff-  : 
lismnen,  was  most  creditable  to  his  promptness  an^  intelligence.    The 
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tfeackt  ittitheiriialional  gaiety  of  heart,  poiitifely  laugh  at  the 
One  day  ten  battalknifl^  with  artillery  and  a  numerous  eaivalm  evineed 
an  intention  to  mareh  fini»?ard.  Greneral  Bosquet^  said  to  ne  a  stoofi^ 
•oldier-filBe  kokingr  man,  who  reminds  one  of  the  old  ^femre  of  Freaoh 
0BDUak  ae  depicted  at  Veraailles,  ordered  ih»  band  of  tfie  7th  la^hk- 
matry  to  ftnke  np  a  lirely  tune  to  invite  the  Rnssiana  to  daooajy  if  radk 
was  veir  pkBanie. 

As  if  eadi;  sooeesBiye  deed  of  arms  should  surpass  t^e  last  in  henisni) 
ike  batde  of  Inkennann  came  as  a  cHraaz  to  this  Imef  but  glorioui  eam^ 
paiffn,  onfy  to  be  crowned  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Sehsatopol 
itsen.  Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  obsonrity  of  miat  luid 
tain,  an  orerwhelmzng  force  of  new  troops,  their  worst  paasiODS  wrought 
into  a:  state  of  frenay  by  religious  excitement,  by  ardent  spirits^  and  the 
promise  of  a  vidonary  booty,  were  directed  upon  the  most  exposed  part  of 
the  Biitbh  position,  with  &e  confident  hope  of  driving  all  resistance  Defeie 
them ;  while  a  division  advancing  in  the  rear,  and  another  ansailing  the 
Eronch  lines^  were  to  unite  in  sweeping  the  doomed  allies  into  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Euxine.  Needless  now  to  repeat  how  this  magnificent  sdienie 
was  fimstnted  by  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  !  Howthe  vexy 
outHDickets^  with  guns  wetted,  the  men  themselves  sieeplessand  MwBnag 
in  tiie  coldi  held  this  great  force^  which  had  gained  its  fifst  great  pcnat 
by  stealthy  in:dieck,  till  reinforcements  came ;  how  the  ontnnmhsrod  n^ 
teeatad,  dispn^geach  inch  of  ground  ;  how  the  British  battalions^  divided 
in  the  darlmess,  were  almost  crushed  by  the  mere  numexieal  superiority 
of  the  foe ;  how  the  gallant  Bosquet  oamewith  his  merry  men  t9  the  soe^ 
oour;  and  how,  finally,  the  dense  and  appar»itly  irresistiUe  maswi  of  tbe 
Raasians  were  buried  in  confusion  down  the  activities  of  the  hBl  waA  inta 
the  valley  and  the  morass  of  the  Black  River,  while  the  Imperial'  { 
of  the  boose  of  Romano^  who  had  come  to  applaud  and  to  oongn 
ware  hurried  away  in  the  common  di^gracefol  and  ignominioua  root  I 

In  moh  an  action,  fought  partly  in  obscurity,  and  Araukaat 

rmanhadfli 


^  i  of  die  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  evexT  1  . 

or  less  to  depend  upon  himself.  The  roll  of  musketry  and  the  brosJ  flink 
and  booming  of  gons  of  heavr  calibre  in  the  immediiEite  neighboushoo^ 
alone  indicated  at  times  the  whereabouts  of  the  foe ;  and  if  the  Musoerites 
crosaed  bayonets  seraetnnes  with  the  Britbh,  it  must  be  mainly  attriboied 
ts  the  same  fiust^  that  each  were  sometimes  up  with  one  another  heAna 
eslher  were  awave  of  the  foct.  Inkermann  baa  been  proudly  aalled  tfte 
^  Soldieia'  bHttle^"  and  sa  it  was  pre-eminently.  Ail  honoar  to  the 
worduea  to  whose  constancy  we  are  indebted  for  so  noble  a  vietoiy  t  It 
ia  almost  inpoBBiblb  to  oooeeiv^  men  but  badly  provided  for,  gewng  « 
ealii  and  ehoeriess^  going  mto  the  fi^  without  breaking  »ora9^  asM 
figfadng  anflinehingiy  i^famst  the  most  tremendous  odds  till  the  aftamoon. 
One  sergeant  of  the  Guards  deseribea  himself  as  baring  fired  200<skot% 
soad  net  beiii|^  a  bad  dwt  eitter.  We  know  how  denae  the  Rnssisn 
columns  were.  This  smgle  soldier-hero  may  have  killed  25  and  wounded 
n  asflDy  but  hemay  ahioi  kwea  killed  SO  and  wounded  X^O-  Russiiwas  by 
Ua  owiii  JntriligBnee  and  aetiaity..  When  tfaetvasanMinitioD  way  eoehausla^ 
aansa  of  the  menacloaly  took  to  Ikrowing^  stonea  air  the  enemy.  Hie 
Bnssiaaaappeasalseto  have  arhansted  their  auwamiilkwi,  botthapf  pot 
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dwftanriirtoibeirgfMtgunB^  kiv  one  ■Hia  diftinotl j  dMBrib«  »  ftoDe 
18  knocking  a  fellow-soldier's  head  to  pieces.  This  could  not  have  bMft 
kuAmi  }tf  moM.  wm*  But  if  the  men  w«re  heroes,  officers  aai  gvneiBb 
vM  dbo  wHii  Aem:  in  heroism.  The  Dake  of  Camhndge  pfored  at 
i»  tiiat  ke  is  a  tme  prinee  of  die  Uoed  rmpmL  TfaeenemjheU 
in  front  of  his  posttbn.  He  had  onfy  dM  Guards  and  tvM 
r  of  tfie  46tb  Regiment  at  his  disposal,  hat  he  said,  ^  Ton  most 
knmikmm  out  of  it*^  They  weredien  firing  at  one  another  at  a  disteno9 
of  onlf  tw«Dtf  yards.  In  a  few  minates  they  had  gained  die  redonhi 
wkA  inm%n  the  wmkbj  down  the  InlL  But  the  Museoirites  came  op  widi 
mkwhJuJ  strength,  «id  onoe  more  eot  possession  of  the  redoubt.  The* 
Russians  cheered,  so  did  the  Guards;  at  it  they  went^  hut  after  half 
m  ksia'a  stn^gie  die  Engfish  were  completely  surrounded.  Thero  was 
•f«n  any  gietting  out.  The  Grenadier  Guards  Bearhr  k)st  their 
tiiej  had  only  about  forty  men  to  defend  them.  Tli»  Busnaas 
' » out  die  duke^  and  began  to  take  shots  at  him  in  the  most  de-* 
umner.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  perceiTinr  die  danger 
of  Ua  royal'  lifffaMss^  drew  his  sword,  assembled  a  few  men  of  the  Guaras^ 
M  dtan  lo»  the  duorge,  and  rescued  the  duke  from  a  posidon  it  is  a 
wonder  thai  ha  liTod  in  for  two  minutes.  The  French  coming  up  enabled 
dto^Gvaidr  to  reform  and  replenish  dieir  caiioucbe-boxes.  Whatra> 
iwmiad  of  dia  brigada  was  ibrmed  into  one  regiment  of  six  oampanies^ 
sndk  ibsm  at  it  tbiy  went  again,  diis  time  without  remission^  tiU  tb9 
Rmbmbt  were  drimen  helter-dKelter  down  the  hiU. 

A  sergeant  of  the  33rd  or  30th  Regiment  was  lisflk  alone  fbr  a  short 
whflt  ■»  wifmaa%  of  his  coips.  Five  Russians  made  an  attack  upon  him* 
Bs'slMt  •!!%  bayoneted  another,  but  fell  at  last,  after  reoeinng  five  dif* 
fcraB0  ipsunds.  Ha  had  stitt  sense  enough  to  feel  a  horsa's  hoof  near  his 
Yamti  h*  jjBBBpad  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself 
diMMuJ  up  on  tfe  horse  and  bemg  carried  to  the  rear  for  some  200 
T«£  When  iar  safety^  the  officer  took  hold  of  the  man's  hand  and 
kinsd  it^  lefk  him,  and  returned  to  the  front.  That  sergeant  would  give 
a.giMt  deal  to  know  who  Ins  ddtverer  was,  but  there  was  no  cbubt  as  tv 
hia  b«ig  s  Frandi  field-officer.  Obtain  ConoDt,  of  die  49th,  was  sbot 
hsailiig*  a  fow  anen  of  his  company,  fighting  nand  te  hand  with  the 
Bhhu%  who  wanted  to  take  him  ali»e;  but  he  defended  bimsalf  widi  \h 
sword,  wounded  one,  and  was  immediately  shot  by  another  who  was  mAf 
a  wtdfinsB  Iubi.,  Lord  Ragbm,  who  saw  the  whole  thing,  sent  to  know 
HMD  ikm  affiesr  was  udio  was  fighting  so  bravely  against  such  odd& 

TWCk^nBHsssariat  officers  adopted  the  hmdaUe  system  of  issuii^  nh 
iMadsief  $1.  to  private  soldiera  Iot  ^  distinguished  bravery  in  the  mdl"' 
Asdis  nwurdwaspnd  to  FlUrick  M<Grath,  of  the  33rd  Regiment^  whoy 
wbaa  captured  by^  two>  Rnssians,  sraied  a.  fireloek  firom  one^  shot  him^ 
aad'with  dia  butt  chrfied  out  the  brainaof  the  other,  and  thus  madehii 
eaoapa*  A  ooiouD-sergeant  of  the  Grenadier  Croards— Davis  by  same^ 
and  who^  firom  Uabaiffht  and  bulk,  has  been  called  '^the  Great  Grstt»» 
dSst''— Mfiamed  prodigiea  of  valour,  literally  mowing  down  the>  enemy' 
oppaauif  to  Imb^  and  yet  himaslf  escaped  widiout  afanost  a  scratch^  A 
ir  and  tkat  dw  nanber  of  die  enemv  put  han  df  eomhai  by  die  sia|^ 
ana  of  tbsi  staiwaitgvenadSer  would  appear  ahnost  inoediMa.    One  of 
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our  riflemen  is  said  to  have  knocked  over  successiyely  thirt]^-two  RtttK 


Lieutenant  Tryon,  of  the  lUfie  Brigade,  and  one  of  the  best  shots  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  was  afterwards  imfortunately  killed  in  dis- 
lodgbg  a  party  of  Russian  riflemen  from  the  caves  of  Inkermann,  is  saod, 
assisted  by  two  men  who  loaded  two  rifles  for  him,  to  have  killed  an  in^ 
credible  number,  of  Russians  at  the  battle  of  the.  5th  £i  November^ 
Captain  Eddy's  company  of  the  4l8t  was  sent  out  on  the  same  occanoH 
to  strengthen  the  pickets,  but  before  he  had  advanced  &r  he  was  MSr 
rounded  by  Russians.  Refusing  to  jrield  himself  a  prisoner,  he  shiotfont 
qf  his  opponents,  and  killed  two  with  his  sword ;  thus  dying  the  noblett 
and  most  dorious  death  a  man  can  die. 

We  all  know  by  sad  experience  what  a  difference  there  is  in  die  Wx» 
ma^  when  in  health  and  when  he  is  prostrated  by  sickness.  Generid 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  exhibited  proof  of  untameable  energy,  when  he  rose 
frpm  a  bea  of  illness  to  take  part  in  the  combat.  Lieutenant  G^ige 
Swaby,  of  the  Royal  Irish,  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  begged 
to.  rQtuDe.  "  No,  I  will  not,''  was  the  answer  ;  "  1  will  fight  to  the  k^" 
lie  only  fell  after  usi^g  his  revolver  and  then  his  sword  with  fiktal  efieet 
to  the  foe.  Lieutenant  Crosse  was  attacked  by  four  RussianSy  who 
ijhought  to  make  sure  work  of  him.  He  shot  the  two  in  front  of  him 
with  his  revolve,  and  a  private  named  Houlaghan,  rushing  out  of  iihe 
i^nks,  shot  one  of  his  remaining  assailants  dead,  bayoneted  the  oihery 
and  taking  up  Mr.  Crosse  in  his  arms,  ran  back  with  nim  to  the  rear  of 
the  regiment,  and  placed  him  in  safety. 

The  Artillery  was,  as  usual,  vigorous  in  attack  and  effective  in  defenee. 
Captain  Dickson  made  head  during  a  long  period  of  time  with  a  batteiy 
of  two  30-pounders  afi;ainst  a  Russian  battery  of  sixteen  pieces  of  heavy 
artilleiy.  Cool  and  intrepid  in  the  midst  of  his  guns,  having  to  reneur 
for  the  third  time  his  brave  cannoniers,  killed  at  thdr  pieces,  he  suo- 
oeeded  at  last  in  silencing  the  whole  battery  1  A  real  duel  of  great  guns, 
two  to  sixteen !  One  artillery  officer,  obliged  to  abandon  lus  guoSy 
which  he  had  previously  defended  by  a  charge  of  his  own  men  sword  in 
hand,  charged  again  with  the  Connaught  Ran^rs  and  47th  in  the 
anxiety  to  regain  his  batteiy,  which  he  succeeded  m  doing,  and  the  rents 
having  only  been  spiked  with  wood^  the  guns  were  soon  made  nsefhl 
again. 

The  same  unparalleled  atrocity  which  has  ever  characterised  Ae  Rus- 
sians in  war,  from  the  time  when  the  merciless  and  savage  Sawarrow 
put  30,000  men  and  6000  women  to  the  sword  at  Ismael,  and  bntchet^ 
30,000  Poles,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  in  cold  blood,  at  Wariaw»  to 
the  day  when  a  brutal  chief  ordered  the  guns  at  Balaklava  to  be  tamed 
on  friends  and  foe  alike,  exhibited  itself  at  Inkermann.  When  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  redoubt,  before  noticed.  Sir  R. 
Newman,  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  Mr.  Greville,  of  the  Coldstreams,  were 
unable,  from  their  wounds,  to  accompany  their  regiments.  When,  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  Gusjrds  retook  tlie  position,  the  bodies  of  both 
officers  were  found,  pierced  with  innumerable  bayonet  wounds,  both  dead, 
and  Sir  R.  Newman  stripped.  Colonel  Mackinnon  would,  it  is  said,  haye 
lived  but  for  bayonet  wounds  xeceived  while  lying  on  the  ground. 
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Anodier  officer  bad  his  leg  shot  off;  the  surgeon  had  time  to  apply  a 
tourniquet,  and  left  him  on  the  field.  Aflter  the  engagement,  the  officer's 
body  was  found  withjthe  tourniquet  torn  off;  he  had  bled  to  death.  Colonel 
Carpenter,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  badly  wounded,  was  bayoneted  by  a 
mfiGiaa  who.  not  content  with  that  act  of  ferocious  cowardice,  clubbed  his 
musket,  and  beat  the  grey -haired  man  with  it  on  the  head  till  he  left  him 
senseless.  Colonel  Haly,  of  the  47th,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
he  was  stretched  in  his  olood  in  front  of  his  shattered  regiment.  The 
men  on  both  occasions  rushed  in  and  carried  off  their  officers,  after 
bayoneting  the  brutes  who  had  used  them  so  barbarously.  Russian 
oflaoers  were  seen  pasung  their  swords  through  the  bodies  of  our  men  as 
they  writhed  in  agony  on  the  ground,  ana  pointing  to  their  men  to 
bayonet  them  as  they  passed.  When  the  brave  but  unfortunate  General 
de  Loormel  was  led  by  his  impetuosity  almost  to  the  walls  of  Sebastopol 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreadng  Russians,  the  Muscovite  artillery  repeated  the 
atrocious  system  followed  at  Balaklava,  and  fired  upon  their  own  men  and 
their  pursuers  alike !  These  are  the  armies  of  the  Tsar !  These  are  the 
men  to  whom  the  regeneration  of  the  East  is  to  be  entrusted  \  Bad  as 
the  Turks  are,  they  never  did  anything  half  so  bad  as  this.  Yet  it  is 
to  such  allies  that  rrussia  would  give  the  hand  of  those  whose  ancestors 
fought  under  the  Great  Frederick.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  to  the 
attitude  of  the  allies— of  a  handful  of  Guards  twice  recovering  a  redoubt 
under  a  royal  duke — by  two  Imperial  princes,  surrounded  by  a  biilliiafit 
staff,  regardless  of  everything  but  themselves,  fordn?  their  way  over  the 
bridge  of  Inkermann,  trampUng  upon  the  moving  throng,  and  dashi)ag 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way  into  the  dark  streams  below !  The 
contrast  is  as  great  as  has  been  their  conduct  throughout.  Proud,  selfish, 
decatfnl,  rapacious,  and  merciless,  what  ruin  would  await  all  that^  is 
good  and  all  that  is  honourable, — ^what  darkness,  like  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  would  obscure  the  civilised  world  did  victory  attend  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  such  savages  ?  The  times  of  an  Attila,  a  Yanghiz  Khan,  and  a 
Tamerlane,  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gone  by  for  ever. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  grat^ing  tribute  to  these  heroic  deeds,  of 

which  we  are  not  enabled  to  enumerate  more  than  a  tithe,  than  a  whole 

.  nation's  applause,  nor  a  more  graceful  one  than  her  Majesty's  declaration 

-  that  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and  the  victories  that  have  been 

obtained,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  brightest  pac^es  of  our  history,  and  have 

filled  her  with  admiration  and  gratitude.     The  brevet  for  distinguished 

■  service  in  the  field,  extending  even  to  the  recognition  of  the  meritorious 

I  services  of  non-commissioned  officers,  is  a  natural  and  proper  sequence  to 

.  tbis  pdblicly-expressed  approbation,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  most  cheering 

;  and  gratifying  act  of  royal  encouragement 
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STBILLINE   LEAVS& 
By  G.  W.  Thobhbubt. 

MAY  AND  L 

As  the  sun  the  swallow. 

As  the  spring  the  hee. 

As  the  cloud  its  shadow 

O'er  the  moring  «ea, 

So  throiigh  spriog  and  suiamer 

Will  I  ever  follow, 

Spite  of  frowning — thee« 

As  day  chases  Tisions, 
As  night  chases  day, 
As  the  motes  each  other 
Through  the  slantine  ray, 
As  the  Greek  throu^  tempest 
Sotisht  the  isles  Elyaian, 
I  will  follow  May. 

WAR  80HG8  OF  THX  HOBSEMEH. 

[Thflie  loiigs  we  have  put  m  the  moolh  of  the  "Flameman,"  one  of  tiM  I>Hii^ 
ehiefii  motl  dreaded  by  the  Sajroos  of  the  northern  coast  Hiis  liking 
dflEif^  his  name  from  the  flame  of  boming  Tillages  that  annooBcad  his  im- 
noaclL  Hie  Land  Eavager  was  the  title  giyen  to  the  banner  of  Hastings  a 
ITorseman  of  a  later  epoch.  Difieience  of  religion  made  tbeie  m^  wan 
ttie  most  bloody  and  TindictiTe  of  perhaps  any  that  haiB  arer  been  waged 
between  Pagan  and  Christian.  In  every  bi^  of  n^i^^nj^  4bfiie  Uaok  bands 
landed,  brining  tenor  and  desolation  in  their  train.] 

I  have  spread  out  a  feast 
For  the  eagle  and  raven. 
For  the  wolf  of  the  forest 
That  feeds  on  the  craven ; 
The  goshawks  shall  prey 
On  the  skuU-cloren  vassal. 
The  kite  may  now  build 
In  the  roof  of  the  castle. 

I  haveatabled  my  steed 

In  the  hall  of  the  palace^ 

To  Odin  Fve  dmok 

From  the  geaKgleamtng  chalice^ 

Their  stooe  saints  Ftc  broken 

To  ballast  my  gallejr, 

I  plundered  tne  shrine 

Of  the  church  in  the  valley. 

There  was  crowding  of  banners 
And  hewing  of  shields, 
There  was  deaving  of  bucklers 
On  blood-sodden  fields ; 
The  gore  fell  like  dew 
From  the  battle-smiths'  hammen^ 
There  were  groanings  and  shrieks 
Mixed  with  cursings  and  clamours 
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I  ifHMul  out  a  meal 

For  the  wolf  of  the  foreat ; 

I  muttered  ray  runes 

Wheu  our  need  was  the  Boreit ; 

The  cross  snaps  in  twain 

As  the  icide  shivers 

When  our  sea-horses  bound 

Up  the  tide  of  the  riTeri. 

There  is  not  a  province 
But  what  is  our  own ; 
The  deck  of  the  galley 
Is  the  wave-monarch^  throne ; 
The  swan's  path's  our  highway, 
Our  wings  are  our  sails, 
As  our  conquest  we  claim 
The  deep  bath  of  the  whales. 

The  horn  of  the  walrus 

Is  our  lathering  cry ; 

Throueh  the  scud  of  the  breakers 

Like  the  petrel  we  fly; 

By  the  light  of  the  serf 

We  steer  us  till  dmr. 

Then  swoop  like  the  osprey 

With  a  shnek  on  our  prey. 

We  seek  not  a  home 
In  green  meadow  or  field ; 
We  will  lie  on  no  bed 
But  our  iron-bound  shield ; 
We  die  with  no  prayer. 
Like  the  monk  and  the  slave. 
But  leap  with  a  laugh 
In  our  gore-flooded  grave. 

AHOTHEB  BATTLE-80KO. 

Swoid  and  fire  the  Flamkiiav  Jiringi 
To  scare  half  the  Saxon  kingi, 
As  wlien  wolf  leaps  from  forast  den 
Fly  the  Jark  and  JSUemien,, 
And  the  monks  scoop  out  the  gmvci 
When  they  see  us  on  the  mutm. 
Howl  ye  grey  wolves  «f  the  wedd 
At  the  Reaming  of  our  sbicadl 
Howl  ye  in  the  aotumn  wood 
When  ye  sniff  the  crnaon  Ibodf 

Where  the  Pagan  warrion  tread, 
Fcom  the  ^leeo  turf  Moist  and  rad 
Never  spnoii  the  oom  again. 
Where  the  blood  nouicd  down  like  rala. 
We  bring  woe  to  nnsbandmea ; 
In  the  wold  and  in  the  glen 
Leaps  the  fire  upon  the  crag 
At  tne  flapping  of  our  flag. 

How  the  serf  the  4NEen*s  goading 
When  he  hears  us  shout  to  Odin ; 
Where  tbe  grey  sea  sounding  o'er, 
Comes  the  savafr  ay  to  Thor  s 
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Looking  down  fVom  ^reat  VatliallR. 
Smile  the  men  of  ancient  valour. 

From  the  l^ne  unto  the  H  umber. 
With  Uieir  wealth  our  decks  we  cumber ; 
Thorp  and  homestead*  rtck  and  bam. 
From  the  distant  Lindis&rne, 
To  the  city  of  the  pbin,* 
Where  the  Saxon  monarchs  reign, 
We  have  burnt  as  flat  and  bare 
As  the  moor  the  foxes  share. 

Farmers  bar  them  in  their  stead  ; 
Priests  leave  lovers  still  unwed : 
At  the  grave's  mouth  lies  the  corse. 
And  the  mourners  cry  "  To  horse!" 
Sickles  gleam  amid  the  corn. 
Untouched  stands  the  reaper*s  horn. 
When  they  see  us  on  the  waves. 
Then  the  sexton  digs  the  graves. 

Wheresoever  blows  the  wind, 
There  an  heritage  we  find  ; 
Wheresoever  steers  the  prow. 
Is  our  own,  as  this  is  now. 
Wessex  trembles  at  our  shout ; 
The  Land  Ravager  is  out ; 
England,  from  the  north  to  south, 
Shudders  in  the  white  shark^s  mouth. 


THE  BELLS  OF  TBEVENNA. 

[Every  headland  in  Cornwall  has  its  legend.  On  all  the  granite  blocks  that  are 
heaped  up  in  savage  confusion,  like  fragments  of  the  ruined  castle  of  the  genii, 
have  lives  been  offered  to  appease  the  angry  demons  of  the  sea.  The  legend 
of  Tlntagel  (not  Trevenna)  is  not  the  least  interesting.  It  runs  thus:  Once 
upon  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Boscastle,  envious  of  the  neighbouring  bells  of 
Tintagel,  sent  a  vessel  to  the  south  to  procure  a  peal  for  themselves.  They 
were  shipped  safely,  and  arrived  off  Boscastle,  when  the  storm-bells  of  Tmtagel 
were  swinffing  low  with  solemn  roar.  The  sounds  reached  the  ears  of  the  pilot, 
who,  elated  by  the  welcome  of  his  native  village,  piously  thanked  God  that  he 
should  be  at  his  home  that  evening.  ^  Thank  the  ship  and  the  canvas !"  exclaimed 
the  captain ;  "  thank  God  on  shore."  **  Nay,"  said  the  pilot,  **  we  should  thank 
God  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land."  "  Not  I,"  quoth  the  captain  ;  **  thank  yourself 
and  a  fair  wind."  The  pilot  rebuked  him.  The  captain  violenUy  swore  and  blas- 
phemed. By  this  time  the  ship  had  neared  the  land,  and  the  dark  headland  of 
Willapark  and  Uie  precipices  of  the  Black  Pit  were  crowded  by  the  inhabitants, 
eagerly  expecting  the  precious  freight  Suddenly,  however,  the  sky  became 
darkened,  a  fMons  wind  arose,  and  the  ship,  strudc  by  the  mountainous  waves, 
capsized  and  foundered.  The  pilot  alone,  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  wreck, 
was  washed  ashore  alive,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  legend.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  pauses  of  a  gale  the  bells  are  heard  distinctiy  tolling  from 
the  ocean  graves.  We  need  not  say  we  have  considered  the  wreck  a  judgment 
on  the  pride  of  the  people  and  the  im^dety  of  the  captain.] 

The  waves  shout  all  together. 

And  boast  of  the  woe  they've  wrought, 
And  around  the  cliffs  the  breakers 

Like  foaming  monsters  fought. 

^ • 

•Totk. 
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In  th^mffitl^bfi«94Ue wreokli^ilblpacliDg 

The  (ida4)|feft|Lf^lli<apa^.';f  -r  =  -»»;?  > 
To  the  level  sand  where  the^drowned  men  lie 

*An]jug|bt%  t^egleam.^tbe  break«r9T 

Steers  iUe^Q%,to  ^he  j^ort ;  -  .. ,  ^ 
It  is  the  eve  ofilS^^lU  Chrii^topber^ >  ^   ,  t 

And<thj^s»iat^«  gOQO,  Mp  uo  sought; 
Twas  storm  all  night,  and  o*er  the  hefm 

The  mountain  biHo«7«  Hew,  ''  ^  > 
But  wh^n  da^n  sbo,wed,b«r  aqgd  ^e- 

The  w0(J  ^sea  aid/nergrew.. 

At  daim  h«  heans  Tnevenoa's  belk. 

Up  the  vtilkly  swioginglow; 
'^  Thank  God  T'  hecri^.iiriih  eager  eyes, 

"  All  piaifte;  ifaee  here  belov." 

"  Thank  thbii  the  good  ship  Osprey, 

And  {hfs  strong  rope  and  sail ; 
*Tis  time  enough  to  tba&k  the  saioc    ' 

When  safe  fton  tbe  tooth  of  the  gale.** 

"  Hark !  c^ptaiA,**,  cried- jlie  pllpt, 

"  The  Ipud  winds. bid  ub  pray;  ,; 
Weak  mftn'sHq^itci  kne^J  bv  land  and,9ea, 

By  night  ai  welfas  day.f^  ^ 

"  Bub  i  Ihank.tbe  helm  and  ruddtt^     ^. 

And  thank  the  favouring  wind, 

And  thank  the  sturdy  shipwrights 

We  left  in  tba  dock  behind.''  . 

"  Thank  God  I  see  the  haven. 

And  the  old  tower  on  the  steep.'-' 
'*  Hurrah !"  swore  put  the  captain. 

And  mocked  at  the  raging  deep. 

**  Let  the  priests  and  women  falter ; 

Of  the  winds,  at  God's  command, 
I  know  no  help  but  a  stout  oak  pkoky 

Sure  eye,  and  ready  baud/' 

«*  Thank  God  !*'  the  pilot  cries, "  I  see 

The  valley  and  the  mill. 
And  the  red  roofs  underneath  the  rock. 

And  the  old  church  on  tbe  hill  T 

••  Keep  prayers  for  shore  I"  the  captain  cries,. 

"We  want  no  mum  biers  here  ; 
I  mock  the  wind  ;  in  a  ship  like  this 

No  rock  or  shoal  I  fear." 

But  as  he  spoke  a  sudden  storm 

Took  his  mainmast  bv  the  board, 
And  the  shredded  sails  like  black  winged  birds 

Up  to  the  dark  sky  soared. 

Ill-omened  night  barred  out  the  mom. 

Dark  stretched  the  frowning  lee, 
When  a  sudden  blast  came  long  and  loud 

And  hurried  them  out  to  sea. 
Jan. — ^voL.  cni.  no.  ccccix.  i 
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They  passed  St.  Agnes'  Head  at  noon, 
And  they've  lef^  St.  Ives  behind. 

But  through  the  wild  waves  gleams  the  reef, 
And  louder  grows  the  wind,  * 

Like  a  muffled  stroke  on  a  coffin-lid 

The  bil]ows  smote  the  bark  ; 
Like  a  field  of  snow  the  breakers  spread 

And  glimmered  through  the  dark. 

The  sea  broke  oVr  the  vessel's  side 
And  swept  athwart  the  deck ; 

Like  bones  that  crunch  in  a  wild  beast^a  mouth 
It  gnashed  on  the  parting  wreck. 

As  the  dying  vessel  shuddered, 

The  bells  rolled  to  and  fro, 
And  rang  a  low  and  muffled  knell 

For  the  drowned  that  lay  below. 

And  througli  the  scud  of  mist  and  rain 

CorpseH»ndles  moved  about. 
Creeping,  as  if  instinct  with  life, 

Mocking  the  tempest  shout. 

Cleaving  the  darkness  thick  and  dense 
Tl)e  crushed  wreck  swept  along, 

And  through  the  tangled  rigging 
The  winds  harped  ont  a  song. 

O  like  the  shriek  of  a  bursting  heart 
Was  the  scream  when  it  struck  the  rock, 

And  the  sharp  keen  spear  of  the  iutting  reef 
Clove  the  frail  planks  with  a  shock. 

The  waves  roared  out  a  welcome 
As  that  cur»ng  man  leapt  in  ; 

And  the  sea-birds,  joyful  at  the  storm, 
Laughed  high  above  the  din. 

But  when  the  clouds  had  broken, 
In  the  light  the  bright  sun  cast, 

The  pilot  uiy  upon  the  sand 
Lashed  to  a  snattered  mast 

And  &r  above  him  on  the  hill 

He  hears  Trevenna's  bells. 
And  sees  his  welcome  children 

Come  leaping  down  the  dells. 

'<  Thank  €k)d  P  be  cries,  and  raised  his  hands 

Unto  the  fiery  sun, 
*'  But  for  His  help  that  howling  sea. 

That  still  creeps  on  and  on, — 

^  As  if  it  waited  for  a  prey. 
Had  swept  me  to  the  grave. — 

Thank  God  on  shore  by  night  and  day» 
Thank  God  who  rum  the  wave." 
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BY  FLOREWTTA. 

Anecdote  of  MUb  Starke— Mb.  Fanny  Eemhle— A  Hunt  witiumt  a  Fox— The 
Duke  of  Farmit— The  Chuich  o£  Siui  Lorenzo  and  i%B  Legenda— Xha  Tomb,  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  the  Circus  of  Bomulua. 

Can  any  one  fioncy  tiwvellers  without  Murray's  uniTersa]  red-books—- 
die  '*  Englishman's  Bible" — as  necessary  to  his  journey  as  the  food  he 
este,  and  yet  twenty  years  back  they  were  not  in  existence,  and  people 
depended  on  Mrs.  Mary  Starke,  esteemed  a  most  learned  and  profound 
personage  in  her  day. 

To  prepare  herself  for  writing-  her  Hand-book  she  tra^reraed  Borope 
dams  iou8  les  sens  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  couriers,  mails,  and 
appendages,  and  then  settled  down  at  Naples,  where  she  was  called  the 
English  *'  Queen,"  and  consequently  was  pardoned  all  sorts  of  eccen- 
Iricities.  The  other  day  I  fell  in  with  so  curious  an  anecdote  connected 
with  her,  I  thought  it  worth  transcribing.  Her  mother,  widow  of  Gb- 
▼emor  Starke,  accompanied  by  the  future  authoress  of  the  Guide-book, 
went  to  pass  a  winter  at  Nice.  Miss  Starke,  while  there,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary dream.  She  imagined  that  her  father  appeared  before  her, 
approached  her  bedside,  and  seating  himself  on  the  bed,  addressed  her. 
He  began  by  entreating  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  to  attend  earnestly 
to  the  information  he  was  about  to  communicate,  w.,  that  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  following  wedk  a  packet  was  to  arriVe  at  the  post-offioe, 
addressed  to  her  mother. 

"  Go  you,"  said  the  apparition,  "  and  receive  it,  open  the  outer  cover, 
re-enclose  the  contents  in  another  paper,  and  direct  and  forward  it  to 
Mr. y  of  the  Inner  Temple." 

1^88  Starke,  under  great  alarm  in  consequence  of  the  dream,  commu- 
nicated the  circumstances  to  her  cousin,  who  endeavoured  to  pacify  her 
mind,  but  finding  that  the  subject  had  made  too  profbhnd  an  impression, 
she  said : 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  post-office  on  Thursday,  and  then  the  non-arriral 
of  this  ghostly  packet  will  convince  you  of  the  folly  of  the  whole  af&ir, 
and  you  will  forget  soon  all  about  it  but  as  a  matter  to  laugh  at  here- 
after." 

The  young  ladies  went  to  the  post-offioe,  and  found  that  a  packet  so 
addressed  had  that  moment  arrived ;  half  an  hour  later  it  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  Miss  Starke,  finding  that  facts  supported 
her  belief  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  as  she  had  been  directed  in  the 
dream.  She  opened  the  packet,  and  re-enclosed  it  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  By  return  of  post  a  letter  arriyed  from  their  family  lawyer, 
complimenting  her  on  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and  caution  she  had 
displayed  in  sending  him  the  papers ;  '*  fior,"  wrote  the  gentleman,  "if 
your  mother  had  executed  the  deeds  sent  to  her,  the  entire  rum  of  the 
■unily  would  have  been  the  ineritable  consequence." 

Fanny  Kemble  gave  a  reading  last  night  for  the  benefit  of  some 
charity,  at  the  Palazzo  Mignanelli.     The  affikir  was  got  up  by  Amen- 
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cans,  who  quite  took  the  lead  on  the  occasion.  I  saw  every  American  I 
knew  in  Rome  and  many  I  did  not.  R — g — ^rs,  the  inimitable  sculptor, 
with  his  long  beard,  acted  quite  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  there 

was  M and  the  Crawfords  ;  in  fact,  Fanny  came  out  entirely  under 

the  patronage  of  "  the  stars  and  the  stripes,"  although  there  was  a  large 
admixture  of  English  here  as  everywhere.  The  play  selected  was  *'  Julius 
Csesar,"  which  gained  a  wonderfully  local  colouring  read  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  under  the  shadow  of  the  (Japitol,  and  near  that  statue  of  Pompey 
"  at  whose  base,  while  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cssar  fell !"  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  simply  attired,  and  her  unadorned  hair  was  braided  over 
her  noble  brow.  Her  bearing  and  aspect  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
on  these  occasions,  full  of  dignity  and  composure,  and  she  looked  even 
more  intensely  statuesque  than  ever,  fresh  as  she  is  from  the  study  of  the 
great  models  of  Grecian  art  around  her. 

Her  reading  was  inimitable,  every  part  being  given  with  a  propriety 
and  delicacy  of  expression  and  conception  as  satisfying  to  the  senses  as  a 
play  where  every  character  is  distributed  to  first-rate  performers.  No- 
thing could  be  grander  than  the  tone  she  lent  to  the  *'  noble  Cssar,*' 
who,  while  he  lived,  spoke  like  a  very  deity.  His  death  was  admirably 
suggestive  of  the  whole  scene,  although  she  never  moved  from  her  seat 
The  character,  too,  of  false,  fickle  Anthony  was  brought  out  with  great 
force,  and  ample  justice  done  to  the  "  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style"  lent 
him  by  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  her  attitudes  were  inexpressibly  grand  and  appropriate. 
There  were  moments  she  looked  a  very  Mater  Dolorosa,  spreading  forth 
her  arms  as  though  calling  on  all  humanity  to  witness  her  great  grief—' 
such  a  form  as  Michael  Angelo  would  have  conceived  and  invested  with 
all  the  attributes  of  majestic  grandeur  without  beauty.  Still,  ^'  Age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety;"  and  there  were 
moments  that  to  me  her  features  expressed  downright  sublimity. 

She  is  a  wonderful  woman ;  and  had  she  lived  in  the  time  she  so 
magically  invokes — as  Brutus's  wife — she  certainly,  like  a  second  Lady 
Macbeth,  would  have  grasped  the  dagger,  and  with  her  own  hand  done 
the  fatal  deed.  One  could  not  but  fancy,  while  listening  to  her  loud 
cries  and  admiring  her  passionate  gestures — every  feature  beaming  with 
internal  fire — ^how  she  would  have  led  a  revolutionary  mob,  with  even 
more  power  perhaps  than  that  renowned  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt,  who, 
in  the  g^eat  revolution,  rallied  on  the  multitude  to  some  of  their  deadliest 
excesses. 

The  only  touch  of  softness  in  the  whole  play  was  in  the  scene  where 
Portia  reproaches  Brutus  for  his  want  of  confidence,  which  Mrs.  Kemble 
gave  with  a  pathetic  expression  of  wounded  love  perfectly  admirable. 
Solemn  and  mysterious  was  the  Ghost  scene— low  and  subdued,  and 
totally  without  effort,  depending  solely  on  her  wonderful  intonation. 

On  the  whole,  I  never  heard  "  the  divine  Fanny"  read  better  ;  and 
the  silence  of  an  immense  audience  was  as  indicative  of  her  complete 
success  as  the  rapturous  applause  which  ever  and  anon  burst  out 
simultaneously. 

Hurrah  for  the  breezy,  fresh  Campagna,  sweetly  scented  with  wild 
thyme,  where  the  Mediterranean  gales  rendezvous  for  sport,  and  play 
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with  the  blasts  sweeping  down  from  Monte  Cavi  and  the  snow-capped 
Sabine  Hills !  Hurrah  for  the  bright  sun  lighting  up  the  low  copses, 
fringing  the  deep  valleys,  where  grow  the  freshest  grass  and  moss  and 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  spring !  And,  last  of  all,  hurrah  for  the  hunt  and 
the  red  coats,  and  the  splendid  horses,  and  the  dog^  with  their  stiff  tails ! 
reminding  one  of  their  native  "  Rule  Britannia  land,"  its  shores  bordered 
by  white-crested  waves — in  this  bright  and  far-distant  land  of  the  South 
— for  there  really  is  an  English  hunt  at  Rome,  and  I  have  seen  it,  and 
been  driving  about  in  its  wake  for  four  mortal  hours. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  English  are  English  all  the  world 
over,  and  especially  so  at  Rome ;  where  they  assemble  in  such  multitudes 
they  are  apt  to  forget  the  existence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  alto- 
gether, and  fancy  that  the  city  of  the  CaBsars  has  become  a  British 
colony.  Wherever  they  go— our  delightful  countrymen — they  take 
their  manners  like  their  clothes,  carefully  packed  up,  and  preserved 
quite  unaltered  or  improved ;  and  they  drink  their  burning  wines  in 
tropical  heats,  and  import  "  papers,"  which  they  read  all  day  seated  in 
stifling  rooms  in  glorious  weather,  and  their  morgue  and  pride,  and  their 
long  purses,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  their  very  bad 
manners  (including  incivility  to  women),  their  unquenchable  curiosity, 
their  iron  prejudices  on  all  subjects,  and  their  utter  inability  of  speak- 
ing any  tongue  but  their  own  decently,  and,  last  of  all,  they  take 
their  horses,  and  their  dogs,  and  their  grooms,  and  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  their  hunt.  Although  I  am  a  bom  Englishwoman,  I  never 
knew  to  what  a  singularly  remarkable  and  obstinate  nation  1  belonged 
until  I  came  into  Italy.  A  wonderfully  national  nation  are  we,  and 
therefore  is  it  quite  astonishing  why  people  so  satisfied  and  delighted 
%rith  their  own  habits  and  customs  should  ever  leave  that  all-perfect 
countr}'  they  will  insist  on  forcing  everywhere. 

But  I  have  done — leaving  the  sturdy  English  squires  with  their  ill- 
dressed  wives  and  daughters  to  strut  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  peering 
into  the  shops  of  ready-witted  Italians,  who,  calculating  on  their  folly 
and  ignorance,  levy  a  heavy  black-mail  in  the  way  of  dollars,  or  to 
parade  up  and  down  the  Pincian  with  that  noli  me  tangere  look  so  be- 
coming in  fellow-sinners  and  Christian  brethren  ;  and  I  will  'go  off  and 
away  up  the  long  hill,  winding  round  the  sides  of  Monte  Mario,  crested 
by  the  Villa  Mellini,  and  its  groves  of  cypress,  and  dark  ilex,  and  pine — 
a  very  diadem  of  beauty — with  the  olive  gardens  nestling  in  the  warm 
folds  of  the  hill-sides  ;  and  on  and  on  a  long  road,  very  dusty  and  very 
dull,  until  we  reach  a  great  green  plain  covered  with  grass,  quite 
boundless  to  the  eye — g^een  below  and  blue  above — nought  save  those 
two  colours  of  primeval  nature,  the  open  Campag^a. 

Here,  close  by  the  road,  which  now  becomes  a  gp'assy  track,  is  a  striped 
booth  erected,  fixed  on  one  side  to  a  large  van,  just  like  a  show-caravan 
at  a  country  fair ;  and  round  the  little  booth,  which  looks  very  solitary 
and  odd,  stuck  up  alone  in  that  awful  plain,  are  grouped  beautiful 
hunters,  sleek  and  satin-coated,  pawing  the  ground,  or  with  proud  necks, 
curved  and  flashing  eyes,  gallopping  here  and  there  with  their  masters 
on  their  backs,  not  a  little  vain  of  the  noble  animals.  Some  are  ridden 
by  fat,  oily,  English  grooms,  dressed  quite  cap  a  pied,  talking  Cockney 
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as  thc^  oongiegate  together.  Red  coat  afiter  red  coat  trots  m,  and 
oamage  after  carriage  full  of  pretty  ladies,  but  quite  properly  and  suffi* 
ciently  distant  in  their  looks  to  make  it  certain  that  they  are  Eln^iali* 
bred  and  ham\  and  then  last  of  all  come  the  two  whippers-in  and  dogs^ 
nice  sagacious  creatures,  who  quietly  lay  down  to  rest  and  husband  their 
streng^  until  the  right  moment  comes — and  then  we  shall  see.  The  wind 
blows  fresh  from  the  glorious  mountains  skirting  that  boundless  plain,  and 
one  begins  to  wish  the  red  coats  would  leaye  off  hanging  over  the  carriagea 
and  entertaioing  the  btUes  within — because  it  is  growing  cold — when, Just 
at  the  right  moment,  we  are  off.  On  go  the  dogs,  and  the  horses  and  rioersy 
and  a  little  man  on  a  rough  pony,  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  through  the  hedges 
(hear  this,  O  ye  of  Meltou  Mowbray  and  the  Warwick  Hunt !),  becaose 
the  infant  hunt  is  too  weak  to  leap  much ;  and  after  come  the  carriagM 
in  a  long  file,  driving  out,  as  it  were,  to  sea  on  the  trackless  waves  of 
that  placid  ocean  of  grass.  There  was  no  road,  and  we  bumped  up  and 
down  on  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  in  a  most  comical  fashion.  The 
hunt  crept  slowly  on  seeking  for  a  fox  they  could  not  find.  On  they 
went,  forming  the  prettiest  tableaux  imaginable,  down  into  narrow 
valleys,  damp  and  dewy,  and  emerald  green,  their  sides  clothed  widi 
low-tufted  woods  and  luxuriant  sedges — now  hiding,  now  displaying  ifae 
persevering  red  coats — standing  some  above  on  the  brow  of  the  little 
rising  hills,  others  below  winding  in  the  sinuosities  of  the  glades  fnr 
onvrards.  Now  and  then  some  fair  equestrian  (among  whom  a  lovehr 
Prussian  bride  in  the  first  blush  of  youth  and  beauty,  riding  a  magiiH 
ficent  horse  which  she  managed  with  perfect  skill,  appeared  pro- 
eminent)  grew  impatient,  and  took  a  hasty  band-gallop  straight  aniend. 

We  in  the  carriages  quietly  followed  the  noiseless  search  after  a  fax 
that  would  not  be  found,  and,  mile  after  mile,  crept  on  up  little  rises  and 
down  into  gentle  dales  in  the  most  singular  drive  I  ever  took  in  all  my  life. 
Every  now  and  then  I  thought  we  must  be  overturned ;  but  not  a  bit  of 
it.  One  carriage  ventured,  and  the  rest  followed  like  a  flock  of  obedient 
sheep.  The  breezes,  fragrant  with  the  rich  odour  of  herbs  and  flowers,  swept 
softly  along,  broad  shadows  formed  gigantic  shapes  on  the  grass,  flocks  of 
small  birds  rose  and  scattered  at  our  approach,  and  the  ssJlow,  skin<K!lad 
pastari^  mounted  on  shaggy  ponies,  or  leaning  on  long  stafls,  came  fordi 
to  behold  the  world  of  t£e  great  city  below,  sallied  out  to  visit  her  pore 
unsullied  sister  of  the  free  wilderness.  Strangely  did  the  two  gaze  at 
each  other,  and  little  did  they  assimilate.  She  of  the  desert  disdained 
the  glare  and  garish  pomp  of  the  artificial  throng  in  their  tawdry  show 
and  finery.  She  who  wrapt  herself  in  gorgeous  vestments  resplendentt. 
in  gold,  sapphire,  and  purple,  borne  by  Aurora  when  her  rosy  fingen 
open  the  dawn,  or  by  Phoebus  sinking  on  his  btu^nished  couch,  what  did 
she  care  for  us  ? 

The  scene,  though  moving,  was  silent ;  voices  were  lost  on  that  great 
hunting  ground ;  the  valleys  still  bent  onwards,  and  led  us  entidngly 
away,  away,  far  out  into  an  unreal  and  a  dreamy  world.  By  this  tima  i 
had  forgotten  why  we  had  come,  and,  impressed  with  the  scene,  neither 
cared  for  nor  heeded  what  was  passing  around.  I  desired  to  return,  aad 
so  we  hoisted  sail  and  steered  towards  the  huge  dome  rising  so  Strang^ 
out  of  nothing,  like  a  great  balloon  sailing  in  a  firmament  of  green.     Am 
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we  .proogede^  ihe  sheep  in  their  folds  started  up  and  staied  at  tibe  im« 
usufd  inyasion,  and  the  pastori  rested  on  their  poles,  gazing  sadtynmon  ni. 
Ha4  it  ndt  been  for  them  we  never  should  hare  lan<kd  ontthe  roM. 

Vfhesi  I  look  bacdc  on  ^ose  Jiours  spent  on  the  houndlois  Caxmpiigim 
pranie,  it  ccnnes  before  me  like  a  vision,  .and  the  hunt  and  theisilent  nio- 
OMBODUke  iphantasmagoria,  perfect  and  >beautifiil,  but  shadowj,  aoullMi, 
aod  ^unreal — fomiBcoonsiared  up  fix>m  the  deep  recesses  of  ihtMcenfrfianted 
vaUm  to  lead  one  on,  ever  wandering,  like  the  vague  and  emdless 
^rimga  of «  dream.  I  went  out  into  that  spell^bound  univene  of  greeny 
Wmrisifi^  all  I  saw  there  to  be  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  bitt  now  J  am 
returned  I  doubt  their  identity,  especially  the  wild  huntsmen  that  went 
•nd'came  in  the  dark  ilex-groves  and  the  fox  that  never  was  found. 

We  letumed  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  I  am  .much  iudined  to  be* ' 
iief«  .those  i^ints  melted  away  and  vanished  in  the  long  shadows  of 
Doming  nighti  and  that  ourselves  were  the  only  beings  thai  returned  to 
Ae.goeali  city. 

ilirant  to  the  Gresii  the  other  momiug  to  hear  a  funeral  mass  eele- 
bntad  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by  his  annt  the 
Dnehees  of  Sax(mv,  who  resides  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Antcmelli,  when  lie 
noeiittd  the  intelligence  of  lus  assassination,  kindly  endeavoured  :to  break 
the  news  by  a  series  of  notes,  but  the  duchess,  oeing  from  home,  read 
ikemall  at  onee  on  her  return,  and  forthwith  fainted  dead  away,  poor  lady. 
Everybody  ;had  long  considered  this  prince  insane ;  his  eccentricities  and 
excesses  having  attained  a  pitch  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  remains  of 
leason,  even  in  an  infante.  His  minister  and  favourite,  Baron  Ward, 
onae  a  low  English  groom  sent  over  to  break  in  horses,  was  aecandal  in 
tbeewht  of  all  men.  The  man  who,  at  Lucca,  cleaned  the  boots  and 
held  ue  bridles  of  the  horses,  become  prime  minister!  Truly  anextara- 
vaganae  of  contrast  quite  Oriental,  and  perfectly  in  keeping  widi  the 
OMUwels  of  the  Arabian  tales,  where  charcoal-burners  and  porters  go  to 
sleep,  and  wake  up— Defenders  of  the  Faithful. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  a  handsome  palace  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
where  he  wished  to  come  and  hold  his  motley  court,  and  give  no  end  of 
halls.  Last  year  everything  was  prepared  at  a  vast  expense  for  his  re- 
eeption,  when  .the  wise  old  Tuscan  Leopold  pronounced  his  fiatithat  his 
farather  of  rParma  should  not  enter  the  Luoohese  territory  for  fear  of 
-exciting  a  revolution!  Everybody  laughed,  and  was  sorry  because  they 
lost  the  balls. 

1  am  told  that,  when  formerly  there,  his  conduct  was  in  open  defiance 
of  .good  taste,  not  to  say  shamefully  scandalous.  He  was  a  regular  living 
apedmen  of  the  worthy  profligate  people  who  have  abused  Victor  Hugo  for 
depicting  in  his  drama  of  Le  Roi  s* Amuse,  a  second  Rigoletto,  and  he 
has  met  his  death  in  a  like  melodramatic  fashion.  Still  his  end,  assas- 
abated  at  the  age  of  thirty- one,  is  melancholy.  It  was  so  generally 
ionderstood,  by  even  the  suspicious  Italian  courts,  that  his  asaaasinatiQn 
was  not  oauaed  by  political  motives,  but  was  the  consequence  of  one  of 
the  many  low  intrigues  in  which  he  was  perpetually  engaged,  that  the 
3B¥eat  hsis  made  little  stir.  He  was  stabbed  in  a  wine-shop  on  the  ^public 
-prirrrfl,  while  attended  by  only  one  servant ;  yet,  public  as  was  the  act, 
•the  jnurderer  escaped.    After  having  received  three  stabs  in  the  stomaoh. 
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the  dying  reprobate  called  loudly  for  the  last  sacraments,  which  were 
administered. 

I  wonder  what  Emma will  say,  whom  all  the  world  knew  as 

"the  Duchess  of  Parma,"  to  whom  he  gave  fStes,  money,  in  fact  all  she 
should  not  accept.  The  real  duchess,  with  a  touch  of  Bourbon  blood,  at 
once  proclaimed  herself  regent,  and  sent  Baron  Ward  about  his  business, 
together  with  his  respectable  co-ministers,  acting  with  the  utmost  deci- 
sion and  resolution,  not  in  the  least  allowing  any  womanly  weakness  to 
interfere  with  her  viceregal  duties.  So  the  original  sceptre  created  for 
the  unworthy  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  poor  Josephine's  successor,  is  again 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  woman ! 

There  was  a  wretched  tumble-down  catafalque  of  black  and  silver 
erected  in  front  of  the  altar  at  the  Gesu,  and  such  dolorous  and  dreary 
music  chanted  from  a  gallery  it  must  have  been  inexpressiblyg  ratifying 
to  the  melancholy  soul  of  the  defunct  prodigal  if  he  heard  it ;  mortal 
sounds  could  not  wail  more  sympathetically.  It  was  dull  enough  to 
make  one  sleep,  aud  dismal  enough  to  insure  bad  dreams  and  di^rted 
nightmares.  In  front  of  the  catafalque  a  large  inclosure  was  parted  off 
for- the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  were  received  with  many 
bows  and  much  Italian  palaver  by  a  sable-robed  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  might  have  advantageously  let  himself  out  to  a  London  undertaker 
as  chief  mourner  or  mute,  in  case  of  no  next  of  kin  presenting  themselves. 
The  poor  duchess  enjoyed  her  grief  in  some  comer,  for  nothing  was  seen 
of  her.     I  soon  came  out,  for  it  was  intolerable  altogether. 

When  the  Holy  Father  Sixtus,  the  second  of  that  name,  pope  and 
martyr,  was  dragged  to  the  stake  by  the  commands  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  a  young  priest,  of  gentle  and  engaging  aspect,  followed  him, 
and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  Father,  whither  are  you  going  without  your  son  and  your  deacon  ? 
Never  before  were  you  wont  to  offer  sacrifice  without  me.  Have  I  been 
wanting  in  my  duty  ?  Have  I  displeased  you  ?  Try  me,  and  see  if  I 
am  not  capable  of  enduring  torments,  fire,  or  imprisonment,  for  the 
blood  of  our  Lord." 

"  I  do  not  leave  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  venerable  pontiff,  moved  at 
the  youth's  generous  impatience  for  the  rack  and  the  flames  of  martyr- 
dom ;  "  my  spirit  shall  watch  over  you,  who  are  reserved  for  a  greater 
and  more  glorious  trial  than  is  vouchsafed  to  me.  In  three  days  we 
shall  meet  in  Heaven !" 

Then  the  young  priest  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  should  be  so  soon  with 
God,  and,  like  a  traveller  disposing  himself  for  a  long  journey,  prepared 
all  his  worldly  affairs,  distributed  his  scanty  means  to  the  Christian  poor, 
who  bathed  with  their  tears  the  deep-hidden  altars  in  the  mysterious 
catacombs,  where  the  holy  sacrifice  was  offered.  He  also  gave  some- 
what of  the  Church's  slender  treasury.  His  proceedings  were  not  so 
well  hidden  but  that  the  Roman  prefect  got  word  of  them,  and,  in  high 
rage,  sent  for  the  young  priest,  and  desired  to  be  shown  his  hidden 
treasures : 

"  Bring  to  Ught,"  cried  he,  "  those  vessels  of  gold  and  candlesticks  of 
silver  you  possess.  They"  are  wanted  for  the  altars  of  the  g^ds.  Bender 
also  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  his ;  he  needs  the  coin  for  the  main- 
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teoanoe  of  his  armies.  <  Your  God  certainly  coined  no  money  on  earth, 
and  needs  none  now  he  is  dead.  Words  alone  were  liis  revenues ;  keep 
thou  them,  and  give  the  gold  to  Imperial  Csesar." 

The  young  priest,  nothing  daunted,  replied  : 

''  Yon  say  truth ;  the  Church  indeed  is  rich  in  inestimahle  treasure. 
1  will  make  out  instantly  an  inventory,  and  display  to  you  all  our 
possessions." 

Then  the  young  priest  went  round  to  all  the  holes  and  comers  of  the 
dty :  he  sought  on  the  sandpits  of  the  Esquiline  (where  herded  the 
slaves  who  were  branded,  and  the  vile  murderers  escaped  from  justice) 
for  the  persecuted  Christians,  happy  if  there  they  might  burrow,  like 
beasts,  so  that  they  had  but  peace.  He  went  into  foul  holes  and  noisome 
courts — in  the  close-packed  houses  under  the  Tarpeian  rock — ^and  he 
assembled  at  length  all  the  Christian  poor — maimed,  deaf,  and  blind — 
in  a  certain  spot,  together  with  the  lepers,  and  the  poor  virgins,  and 
orphans,  and  widows.  He  then  went  to  the  prefect,  and  told  him  to 
come,  for  the  treasure  was  spread  forth. 

When  the  luxurious  prefect,  fresh  from  the  scented  waters  of  the 
marble  baths,  came  among  such  a  loathsome  throng,  he  gathered  up  the 
folds  of  his  toga,  and  burst  forth  in  a  great  rage  : 

^'  By  the  eternal  Jove !  I  will  teach  you  to  play  such  tricks  as  these  ? 
How  dare  you,  base  slave  and  caitiff  Christian,  to  bandy  pleasantries 
with  me  ?     What  means  this  abject  crowd  ?*' 

^*  Why  are  you  displeased  ?"  rejoined  the  young  priest,  calm  and  un- 
moved by  his  rage.  '*  It  is  gold  that  is  low,  vile,  and  mean,  and  incites 
men  to  violence.  We  have  none,  we  despise  it.  You  asked  for  the 
treasure  of  the  Christian  Church — lo !  it  is  before  you — the  sick,  the 
weak,  the  vnretched,  they  are  Christ's  jewels,  and  with  them  he  makes 
up  his  crown !     I  have  none  other." 

Then  the  prefect  grew  more  furious,  and  fire  glanced  from  his 
eyes: 

^'  Do  you  then  presume  to  mock  me  ?"  cried  he.  "  Have  the  axes,  and 
the  fjEisces,  and  the  sacred  eagles  no  power  ?  In  your  vanity  and  your 
folly  you  desire  to  die  the  same  vile  death  as  Jesus ;  but  new  tortures 
yet  unheard  shall  be  invented — death  shall  become  to  you  the  sweetest 
boon." 

Then  the  prefect  commanded  his  lictors  to  make  ready  a  great  grid- 
iron, and  to  cast  under  it  live  coals  nearly  extinguished,  that  they 
might  slowly  bum ;  and  Lawrence — for  he  was  the  courageous  young 
priest — was  stripped,  and  bound,  and  extended  on  the  gridiron,  until  lus 
flesh  vras  slowly  burnt  off  his  bones ;  he  all  the  while  continuing  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  imploring  the  divine  mercy  on  his  native  Rome,  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings,  the  Christian  faith  might  be  planted 
there.  So  he  died ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  without  the  city  to 
the  Veran  field,  bende  the  road  leadmg  to  Tibur. 

In  after  years,  when  Constantine  the  emperor  had  seen  the  glorious 
cross  hanging  in  the  blue  sky  from  the  Monte  Mario,  where  he  lay 
encamped  over  against  Maxendus,  and  had  been  converted  and  pro- 
claimed Christianity  the  religion  of  the  universe  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Ulpian  Basilica,  he  bethought  him  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and  built  a 
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chturcdi  over  hk  tomb;  and  afterwards  were  also  added  the  lemaiiM  of 
the  protomartjr  Stephen,  which  were  transported  from  the  East,  and 
Constantine  named  the  church,  hy  jraason  of  the  great  mart^,  one  of  the 
seven  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome.  It  is  this  church,  heavy  with  pious 
legends,  that  I  have  visited  this  day. 

I  quitted  the  city  by  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  anciently  called  Tibur- 
tina,  with  its  two  antique  towers,  twin  sisters  of  decay,  and  its  long 
oluun  of  aqueducts  stretching  far  away  into  the  plain.  About  a  mile 
distant,  on  a  dusty  road  now  leading  to  modem  TivoH,  the  Basilica 
appears  rising  out  of  solitary  iields;  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing is  pleasing,  from  a  certain  quaint  old-fashioned  look  suggestive  of 
the  graceful  legends  with  which  it  is  associated. 

TIqc  portico  running  the  entire  length  of  the  front  might,  except  for 
the  six  Ionic  columns — pilfered  from  some  pagan  temple — serve  as 
the  entrance  to  a  large  Imrn.  Bare  wooden  rafters  support  it ;  and  the 
waUs  are  covered  with  fiery  fr-escoes,  most  grotesque  in  character,  quite 
smelling  of  brimstone  and  an  unutterable  place  below.  These  atrocities 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Honorius  UL 
I  need  not  add  that  art  was  then  almost  at  its  dying  ga^,  weighed 
down  imder  the  influence  of  the  dark  ages.  Here  is  the  soul  of 
St.  Lawrence,  represented  as  weighed  on  a  balance  as  big  as  a  house, 
by  black  fiends;  the  coronation  of  Peter  Courtenay,  as  EmperOT  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  in  this  BasiUca ;  dead  men  raised  to  life ;  souls 
rescued  from  Purgatory  by  the  pope  flying  pell-mell  up  to  heaven — 
all  wild,  indescribable  scenes,  and  Tepresented  in  the  stiflest  forms  of 
Byzantine  pattern ;  the  frescoes  divided  from  each  other  by  borders  of 
mack  or  orange,  and  mounting  row  above  row  to  the  cornice. 

The  interior  is  of  majestic  and  imposing  proportions,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  proud  name  of  Basilica  it  claims ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  aa 
unfinished,  ibare  loc^  about  the  whole,  in  spite  of  much  magnificent 
decoration.  The  nave  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  classical  work- 
manship,  but  the  entaUature  is  only  whitewash,  while  the  old  wooden 
ceiling,  carved  in  high  relief,  is  infinitely  rich,  and  coloured  of  a  pale 
blue.  The  floor  is  opus  Alexandrinum.  The  two  ambones,  or  maoHble 
pulpits,  from  which  .were  read  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  have  been 
spared,  and  are  of  gpreat  beauty,  ornamented  with  large  slabs  of  rich  red 
and  green  nciarhles,  with  mosaic  borders  of  even  more  precious  mateiials. 
The  whole  of  the  apsis,  or  tribune,  considerably  raised  by  marble  steps^ 
ia  solemn  and  imposing,  supported  by  twelve  magnificent  Pavonaantto 
eolumns,  all,  save  two,  decorated  with  graceful  Corinthian  capitals. 
Unfortunately  they  are  half  sunk  to  accommodate  the  elevation  of  the 
tribune ;  their  proportions  can,  therefore,  only  be  judged  of  from  below. 
Above  is  an  arohea  gallery,  supported  by  smaller  columns.  This  forest- 
like mass  of  pillars,  arches,  and  capitals,  all  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
produces  a  fine  effect.  Old  frescoes  ornament  the  vault  of  the  tribune^ 
mosaics  decorate  the  arch.  Under  the  high  ahar  is  a  subterranean 
chamber,  or  *'  confession,"  visible  from  above,  where  lie  enshrined  the 
bones  of  St  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrenee.  These  Temains  are  approacdied 
by  Catholics  wiuixextveme  awe,  for,  when  restorations  were  going  on  is 
the  church,  in  the  reign  of  Pekgius  II.,  the  marble  6q>ulch]aes  iiong 
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opened  and  the  bones  imyerently  touched,  dl  present  died  iriChm  ten 
days. 

Am  I  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  on  the  high  altar,  I  could  not 
hut  fiid  penetrated  by  the  devotional  solitude  and  singularity  of  the 
scene — the  heavy  damps  of  ages,  the  solemn  traditions  of  the  martyred 
dead  breathed  from  those  stem  old  walls.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  mm 
the  outward  world ;  through  a  side-door  the  sun  streamed  in  from  the 
spacious  cloister,  surrounded  by  columned  arcades^ — all  solitary,  silent, 
fofsaken. 

I  had  had  a  fancy  to  visit  the  shrine,  from  a  most  singidar  tradition  at- 
tached to  it.  In  the  reign  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  about  the  time  that  the 
Normans  invaded  EIngland,  there  lived  in  the  convent  a  pious  monk,  who 
was  BO  fervent  in  prayer  that  he  invariably  rose  before  daybreak  to  invoke 
the  intercession  of  the  holy  martyrs,  whose  remains  lay  under  the  altar. 

One  night— *it  was  a  Wednesday  in  August — while  kneeling  there,  he 
saw,  ivith  lus  open  eyes,  just  as  the  daylight  began  to  glimmer,  the  great 
doors  open  as  of  themselves,  and  a  stately  man,  with  a  long  beard,  enter, 
habited  £or  the  performance  of  mass,  accompanied  by  a  deacon  of  a 
youthful  and  pleasant  aspect,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  many  soldiers, 
monka,  and  gentlemen,  all  in  strangle  attire.  Although  a  numerous 
retinue,  their  footsteps  raised  no  echo — the  church  was  as  quiet  as  when 
the  monk  prayed  alone.  Astonished  at  the  strange  sight  he  rose  from 
his  knees  trembling,  and  as  the  procession  silently  advanced  up  the  nave, 
he  hid  himself  behind  the  pillars  and  watched.  As  they  approached  the 
high  altar  the  monk  softly  approached  the  young  priest  (tor  his  mind 
misgave  him,  and  he  was  very  curious  though  sorely  frightened),  and 
nath  -much  respect  whispered  to  him : 

*'  I  pray  you  tell  me  who  are  you  that  prepare  with  such  solsmni^ 
for  the  morning  mass  ?" 

The  youth  with  the  pleasant  aspect  replied : 

'<  The  one  habited  as  a  priest  is  St.  Peter.  I  am  Lawrence.  On  the 
anniyersary  of  the  day  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  betrayed  by  the 
iridced  Jndas's  kiss,  and  when  the  judges  fixed  that  he  should  expire  by 
the  slow  torture  of  the  accursed  tree,  I  also  suffered  martyrdom  for  hv 
kve;  therefore,  in  memory  of  that  day,  we  are  come  to  celebrate  the 
solemnity  in  this  church  built  over  my  bones.  St.  Stephen  is  also 
among  this  blessed  company,  the  ministeis  are  angels  of  Paradise,  and 
the  o&ers  are  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  who  have  all  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood.  They  have  had  in  remembrance  the  day  of  my 
death,  and  because  it  should  be  known  of  all  and  honoured  to  the  glory 
of  our  Lord  in  the  universal  church,  I  have  desired  that  you  should  see 
VB  with  your  mortal  eyes,  that  you  may  make  manifest  tins  solemniiy  to 
all  men.  I  therefore  command  you,  when  day  breaks,  go  to  the  Pope, 
and  tell  him  frt>m  me  to  come  here  quickly  with  all  liis  clergy,  and  to 
offer  up  the  blessed  sacrifice  for  the  people.' 

"But,"  returned  the  monk,  now  pale  with  awe  and  fright,  as  he  saw 
the  visionary  multitude  gathering  round  him  and  felt  the  cold  touch  of 
their  garments,  <^  but  how  shall  I,  a  poor  monk,  make  the  Pope  bdieve 
my  words  if  I  have  no  Mgn  of  the  holy  vision  ?" 

Then  the  young  saint  took  off  the  dbcture  with  which  he  was  girded 
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and  gave  it  to  the  monk,  to  show  in  token  of  all  he  had  seen.  Then  the 
monk,  heing  full  of  fear,  returned  to  the  monastery,  and  as  the  daj  was 
now  hroke,  assembled  the  monks,  told  them  of  the  vision,  and  snowed 
them  the  cincture.  Then  all  knowing  the  holiness  of  the  monk  believed 
his  words,  and  went  with  him  to  the  Pope,  who  then  dwelt  at  the  Lateran 
Palace,  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  and  he,  after  assembling  the  conclave  of  car- 
dinals by  their  coimcil,  returned  to  celebrate  the  mass. 

It  so  chanced  that  as  they  went  forth  they  met  a  dead  man,  who  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave,  so  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  cincture,  having 
prayed,  the  Pope  placed  it  on  the  corpse,  who  at  once  moved  and  came 
to  life,  at  which  miracle  the}'  gave  great  thanks  to  God  and  the  holy  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Pope  celebrated  solemn  mass  at  the  church,  which  is 
repeated  every  year.  This,  therefore,  causes  much  fervour  to  St.  Law- 
rence, and  induces  crowds  to  go  on  a  certain  Wednesday  in  August  to 
venerate  his  remains.  It  was  ever  afterwards  considered  a  laudable  work 
of  penance  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer  before  the  high  altar.  When 
Charles  IV.  with  his  wife  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Cardinal  Ber- 
trando  (Pope  Innocent  IV.  being  absent  at  Avignon),  the  new  emperor 
passed  the  entire  night  prostrate  in  prayer  there,  and  also  offered  up  his 
devotions  on  the  stone  whereon  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  was  laid  after 
he  was  dead. 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  dark  door  in 
the  wall,  all  green  and  musty  with  age,  leading  into  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Cyriaca,  where  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  was  first  interred.  She 
was  a  pious  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  when  the  saint  was  burned, 
she  consecrated  this  land  beyond  the  city,  called  the  field  of  Yeran,  for 
his  sepulchre.  Other  saints  and  confessors  were  laid  beside  him  in  the 
long  subterranean  galleries  cut  out  of  the  porous  tufa  stone;  so  the 
catacomb  was  gradually  formed.  St.  Cynaca  had  long  devoted  herself 
and  her  goods  to  the  Saviour. 

It  was  before  her  house,  situated  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  hard  by  the 
church  of  the  Navicella,  that  St.  Lawrence  had  assembled  the  poor,  and 
maim,  and  blind,  and  distributed  to  them  alms  the  day  before  his  death, 
and  in  the  face  of  persecution  she  remained  faithful.  At  length  the 
Emperor  Valenan,  spite  of  her  high  birth  and  g^eat  age,  commanded  that 
she  should  be  tortured,  because  she  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Her 
body  was  torn,  and  her  bones  broken  with  heavy  whips  of  iron  and  lead. 
So  she  died,  and  was  carried  out  and  buried  in  the  catacombs  still  bearing 
her  name  under  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  are  still  decorated  wi£ 
many  interesting  and  curious  frescoes  breathing  the  pious  hopes  and 
humble  resignation  of  the  early  Christians. 

If  these  historic  legends  lend  ah  interest  to  the  venerable  church,  I  shall 
rejoice;  but  it  is  a  place  to  be  visited  in  a  believing  spirit  and  with  a  cer- 
tain reverence,  or  no  charm  will  be  found  in  the  ancient  precincts. 

Beyond  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  the  Appian  Way  extends  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  which  stands  crowning  a  rugged  eminence,  "  firm  as  a  fortress  with 
its  fence  of  stone."  Turning  to  the  left,  in  a  large  park-like  expanse  of  the 
finest  turf,  one  of  the  rarest  prospects  of  old  Rome  opens  before  one.  It 
is  enchanting  !     How  shall  I  describe  it }     I  will  try. 
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At  mj  feet  are  a  mass  of  majestic  ruins,  at  first  confused  and  undefined, 
but  by<and-by  the  long  lines  of  walls,  the  turrets  and  porticos  range 
themselyes  into  symmetry  and  order,  as  under  the  touch  of  a  fairy's 
wand ;  and  I  see  the  great  circus  of  Romulus  stretching  in  two  long 
parallel  lines  before  me  to  the  length  of  892  feet,  a  mighty  enclosure, 
narrow  in  breadth,  with  turreted  towers  at  the  extremity  near  which  I 
stand.  Beyond  are  the  walls  of  another  square  enclosure,  supposed  to 
be  the  stables  of  a  riding-school  connected  with  the  circus,  and  to  have 
been  adorned  with  a  temple.  There  are  the  marks  of  ranges  of  arches 
still  engraven  on  the  great  outer  walls,  which  alone  remain. 

Above,  the  ground  rises  in  a  gentle  swell,  planted  with  vines,  and  the 
pale  mystic  oUve-trees,  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  shade  nature  ever 
devised  of  overshadowing  the  ruins  of  the  past.  On  the  edge  of  the  hill 
appears  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  rising  out  of  a  dark  cypress-grove, 
while  among  the  olives  appear  no  less  than  three  separate  temples  and 
porticos,  dotting  the  hill  here  and  there,  impressive  in  their  deep  decay, 
lending  a  richness  and  variety  to  this  panorama  of  ruins  not  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  scene  in  or  near  Rome  so  satisfying  to  the 
mind  as  this  little-fi*equented  spot,  where  so  much  still  stands  to  tell  of  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  Rome. 

Following  the  line  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  olives  and  their  accompany- 
ing vineyards,  comes  a  soft  picturesque  plantation  of  feathery  elms,  stand- 
ing singly  in  all  their  graceful  proportions,  on  the  g^eat  background  of 
the  open  Campagna,  undulating  here  in  unendless  inequalities  of  rounded 
hills  and  gently  sloping  valleys,  spanned  by  the  majestic  line  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  marching,  as  it  were,  in  an  ever-advancing  procession 
towards  the  Eternal  City. 

Above  rise  the  pale  outlines  of  the  mountains  and  the  rounded  summits 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Hills,  now,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  resplendent 
with  delicate  shades  of  pale  pink  and  purple,  melting  into  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  in  the  most  charming  gradations  of  colour.  Here  and  there  a 
white  mass — Frascati  or  Tivoli,  or  the  gpreat  convent,  once  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavi — catches  the  lateral  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun,  and  shines  out  in  dazzline  whiteness.  There  is  not  a 
sound  to  break  the  harmonious  beauty  of  this  lovely  scene,  or  to  distract 
the  mind  revelling  in  the  suggestive  memories  of  other  ages. 

I  wandered  on  over  the  smooth  g^een  sward  to  the  rising  ground  on  a 
level  with  the  great  round  tomb  behind  me.  Here  another  ingredient  of 
beauty  was  added :  Rome  itself  burst  on  my  sight,  with  its  walls  and 
domes,  turrets  and  spires,  never  more  beautiful  than  when  seen  from  this 
side,  softened  by  foreground  and  foliage,  with  the  graceful  pile  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano  crowning  the  Coelian  Hill  with  its  classic  porticos,  all 
backed  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monte  Mario  and  the  steep  Janiculum. 

Around  me  feed  an  immense  flock  of  sheep,  spreading  themselves  over 
the  classic  meadow;  a  herd-boy,  with  the  brigand-pointed  hat  and  gay- 
coloured  girdle  peculiar  to  Romagna,  sat  upon  a  stone  and  watched  the 
sheep  and  me.  The  vast  mausoleum  frowned  down  on  me,  flanked  by 
its  turreted  walls,  erected  by  the  Gaetani  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
this  solid  structure  was  transformed  into  a  fortress  by  the  family  of  the 
ambitious  Pope  Boniface.     These  walls  have  in  their  turn  become  ruinSi 
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adding  to>  rather  than  detracting  from,  tfie  dignity  of  die  tomb  they  en- 
dirine,  standing 

with  half  its  battlements,  alone. 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  Wj  grown, 

The  garland  of  eternity. 

I  suppose  no  one  ever — 

in  contemplative  musings  rapt — 

visited  this  monument,  the  sublimest  evidence  existing  of  conjugal  regard, 
without  mental  questionings  in  some  sort  similar  to  those  so  gracefully 
expressed  by  Byron — to  end  as  did  his,  in  this  simple  fact — 

that  Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife 
Beheld  his  love  or  pride. 

The  ivy  and  trailing  plants  that  now  diadem  the  summit  of  a 
mausoleum,  rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of  the  deified  Adrian  (now 
known  as  the  Castie  of  San  Angelo),  was  fanned  by  the  soft  evenib? 
breeze  ;  no  sound  was  there  to  wake  the  remarkable  echo  whid^ 
accurately  repeats  all  sounds  entrusted  to  it,  so  that  when  Crassus 
mourned  the  loss  of  '*  that  lady  of  the  dead,"  the  funeral  solemnities 
must  have  been  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  endless  repetitions  of  the 
wailing  of  the  mourners,  as  if  the  infernal  gods  themselves  and  aU  l^e 
souls  in  the  nether  Hades  had  united  in  one  vast  chorus  of  g^roans  and 
cries  to  bewail  the  deceased  Cecilia.  Whether  it  be  chance  or  intention, 
it  is  a  strange  coincidence  ;  but  it  seems  stranger  still,  that  af^r  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  the  same  echo  which  bore  the  lamentations  for  the 
wife  of  the  Roman  senator,  ''so honoured  and  conspicuous,"  should  still 
remain  to  carry  the  impertinences  of  Cockney  visitors  in  this  common- 
place nineteenth  century,  who  visit  these  classic  precincts  with  as  much 
mdifference  as  they  would  stroll  out  to  Hampstead  or  Clapham  Common. 
That  echo,  too,  must  have  borne  many  a  rough  message  in  the  mediaeval 
days  when  the  tomb-fortress  was  besieged  by  that  ruthless  man,  the 
Conn^table  de  Bourbon,  who  opened  his  trenches  before  the  Aurelian 
v^l  and  the  street  of  tombs  as  remorselessly  as  though  these  venerable 
remains  boasted  not  a  single  recollection.  Fortunately  for  me  the  present 
was  tranquil  as  the  past ;  silence  reigned  supreme.  Pan  and  the  sylvan 
fiauns  and  the  wooa  nymphs,  who  must  still  g^ard  these  lovely  spot^ 
where  was  once  their  home,  alone  peopled  my  solitude,  along  with  the 
fleecy  sheep  spreachng  over  the  hill. 

I  nad  certain  pleasant  memories,  too,  of  my  own  connected  with  the 
old  tomb,  anything  but  sepulchral  in  their  suggestions — ^recoUections  of 
a  certain  pleasant  afternoon  spent  on  this  very  spot  in  company  with  a 
firiend  (who  indeed  deserves  that  misused  name  of  manifold  meaning)  — 
when  we  came  out  to  watch  the  sun  setting  over  the  domes  and  spires  of 
distant  Rome  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  we  did  not  look  at  the  sun,  and 
cared  as  little  for  the  tomb.  But  I  was  alone  now,  and  had  only  certain 
pleasant  memories,  as  I  have  said,  to  fill  the  void  ;  but  it  would  indeed 
be  treason  not  to  recal  those  happy  hours,  now,  alas  !  gone,  and  ix>r 
ever  I 
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I  descendad  into  the  arena  of  the  circus  immediatelj  beneath,  through 
one  of  the  ruined  towen  flanking  its  extremity.  The  interior  carpeted 
with  the  brightest  grass  is  luxuriant  in  yegetadon ;  whole  gardens  of 
▼aiiegated  flowers,  the  wallflower,  ivy,  and  low  plants  of  ilex  tufted  the 
ruined  walls,  clothing  their  nakedness  with  the  rich  colouring  of  return- 
ing spring.  A  peasant  was  gatWing  fennel,  and  immediately  approached, 
begging  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven  '^  e  per  le  lacriroe  della  Madonna," 
to  asnst  him,  and  pointing  to  the  scanty  herbs  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected,  in  order  to  make  into  ''  minestra"  or  broth ;  ^or,'*  said  he,  ^'  we 
ire  starving  in  the  city,  and  I  am  come  out  here  to  gather  a  few  herbs, 
to  us  most  precious." 

It  is  from  the  well-defined  remains  of  this  circus,  so  much  more  perfect 
than  any  similar  structiue,  that  antiquarians  collect  their  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  arrangements.  It  was  first  called,  and  supposed  to  be,  the 
circus  of  Caracalla,  and  is  so  named  by  the  accurate  Eustace ;  but  later 
excavations,  carried  on  by  the  Duke  Bracciano,  brother  of  TorloDia,  to 
whom  the  ground  belongs,  prove  from  inscriptions  that  it  was  erected  to 
Eomulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311.  From  its  admirable  preser- 
vation, extreme  beauty  of  position,  and  the  poetry  and  interest  of  the 
mina  around  it,  this  circus  may  be  considered  as  unique  among  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rome.  The  external  walls  are  almost  unbroken ;  in 
many  places  the  vault  supporting  the  seats  still  remains ;  the  foundations 
of  the  two  obelisks,  terminating  either  extremity  of  the  spina  (runuing 
lengthways  through  the  circus  and  forming  the  g^als),  still  exist;  and  on 
one  side  stands  a  sort  of  tower  where  the  judges  sat  Near  where  I  en- 
tered is  a  g^lery,  which  contained  a  band  of  musicians^  flanked  by  the 
towers  I  have  mentioned,  whence  the  signal  for  starting  was  given. 

There  were  seven  ranges  of  seats,  containing  upwards  of  20,000  spec- 
tators, and  the  extreme  length  of  the  circus  was  1006  feet.  The 
chariots  passed  round  the  spina,  and  the  most  fearful  accidents  constantly 
occurred  from  the  rapid  driving,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  and 
the  jostling  permitted,  as  also  ^m  the  hct  of  the  reins  being  fastened 
round  the  bodies  of  the  charioteers.  A  large  g^te  is  found  near  the  spot 
wheie  they  started,  used  for  the  removal  cl  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in 
these  encounters,  as  the  ancients  deemed  it  a  most  portentous  omen  to 
pass  a  gate  defiled  by  the  passage  of  a  dead  body. 

I  sti^ied  the  place  till  my  imagination  built  up  the  ruins  and  filled  the 
vast  arena  with  spectators.  I  &ncied  the  solemn  procesaion  advancing 
before  the  commencement  of  the  games,  headed  by  the  emperor,  seated 
on  a  superb  car.  Troops  of  young  boys  follow,  and  escort  the  charioteers 
driving  the  chariots  destined  for  the  race,  some  hacneased  ini^twQy  sobm 
with  four,  and  even  six  horses.  Then  come  the  athletes,  almost  naked, 
followed  by  troops  of  dancers,  consisting  of  men,  youths,  and  children, 
habited  in  scarlet  tunics  and  wearing  a  short  sword  and  a  helmet,  orna- 
mented with  feathers ;  they  execute  war-dances  as  they  advance  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,  and  harps  of  ivory,  and  lutes.  Hideous  satyrs  covered 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  overgrown  Silenuses,  with  all  kinds  of  monsters 
in  strange  travesties,  imitate  with  various  contortions  the  more  dignified 
dancers  which  preceded  them,  seeking  to  divert  the  spectators  by  their  ex- 
travagance. 
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Then  appear  a  troop  of  priests,  bearing  in  their  hands  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  containing  the  incensei  perfuming  the  air  as  they  advance. 
Their  approach  is  heralded  by  a  band  of  music.  They  bear  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  who,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  condescend  to  leave  their 
temples.  Some  are  borne  in  splendid  cars  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
which  sparkle  in  the  sun ;  others,  too  sacred  for  the  eyes  of  the  profanutn 
vulguSy  are  enshrouded  in  close  litters  ;  they  are  escorted  by  the  patri- 
cians, and  nobly-born  children  are  proud  to  hold  the  bridle  of  the  superb 
horses  that  draw  them.  The  procession  makes  the  circuit  of  the  as- 
sembly, received  with  general  acclamations,  especially  on  the  appearance 
of  an  idol  particularly  venerated  by  the  credulous  plebs.  The  statues 
are  then  placed  in  a  temple  on  cushions  of  the  richest  materials.  The 
emperor,  descended  from  his  car,  makes  libations — the  earthly  Jupiter  to 
his  heavenly  brother;  the  games  are  announced,  and  the  chariots  of 
green,  blue,  white,  and  red  emerge  from  the  Carceres,  and  rush  on  their 
furious  course,  as  a  white  cloth,  thrown  from  the  imperial  gallery,  gives 
the  signal  to  begin. 

There  is  a  melancholy  charm,  a  silent  though  eloquent  language  of 
the  past  interwoven  with  these  ruins  (now  warmed  and  tinged  by  the 
bright  sun  into  a  ruddy  brown),  inexpressibly  enticing.  It  is  a  sheltered, 
sequestered  spot  to  while  away  the  twilight  hours,  on  the  soft  banks  of 
grass  under  the  shadow  of  the  high  walls,  and  surrender  oneself  up  to  fdst- 
fiitting  fancies.  Light  came  over  my  soul  and  happiness.  I  had  longed 
to  behold  the  classic  remains  of  Rome,  and  behold,  coming  from  the  far 
misty  north,  I  was  among  them !  I  seated  myself  on  the  capital  of  a 
fallen  pillar,  and  gazed  on  the  ruins  strewed  around  among  the  long 
grass  and  waving  reeds.  They  were  all  to  me  as  holy  symbols  of  the 
great  past,  that  came  whispering  from  out  their  crevice-like  Memnon 
pillars  strange  melodies  of  other  ages,  plainly  audible  to  my  soul  in  their 
lofty  utterance.  The  arches,  the  pillars,  the  towers,  and  the  ruined 
temples  peeping  out  of  the  olive  wood  on  the  hill  above,  all  spoke  out 
plainly  their  sepulchral  language  ;  and  the  dark  cypresses  beside  the 
catacomb  church  whispered  also,  as  the  breeze  moanea  through  the  heavy 
branches,  like  sounds  nrom  the  holy  dead  reposing  beneath  in  their  stone 
coffins  carved  out  of  the  living  rock ! 

I  at  length  reluctantly  withdrew  through  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  circus,  through  which  the  victorious  charioteer 
drove  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  That  ruined 
arch  now  abuts  on  a  road  leading  to  Albano,  which  I  crossed  on  my  way 
to  the  fountain  of  Egeria  ;  but  time  would  not  permit  me,  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  proceed  farther. 
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LI6HT  BROWN  GOD  LIVER  0 

PREPARED  FOR  MEDICINAL  USE   IN   THE  LOFFODEN   ISLES,  11 

AND  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

PRESCRIBED   BY   EMINENT   MEDICAL   MEN 
as  tlie  most  effectual  Remedy  for  Coiuromption,  Bronchitis,  Asthi 
Bhenmatism.  some  Biseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infiuitile  Wasting 
Debility,  and  all  Scrofdlous  Affections. 

EXTRACTED  from  the  liver  of  the  Done—  Gadus  CaVarias,  a  species  of  Cdi. 
at  the  Great  Fishery  of  the  Loffoden  Isles — by  a  process  yielding  a  much 
portion  of  iodine,  phosphate  of  lime,  volatile  acid,  the  dements  of  the  bile,  and  c 
tial  principles,  thaiii  the  Pale  Oils  manufactured  in  England  and  Newfoundland 
their  mode  of  preparation,  are  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  their  active  eleme 
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LATEST   TESTIMONIALS:- 

ARTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hotpii 
of  *'Food  and  its  Adulterations,**  &c.  &c 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  return  my  acknowledgments  for  the  copy  of  your  Work  on  Ood  Li 
which  you  have  fkvoored  me.  I  was  ahwMiy  acquainted  with  it,  and  had  perused  it  mm 
viously  with  considerable  gratification,  especially  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  oonsideralion 
teration  of  Cod  Liver  OU. 

'*  I  have  paid,  as  you  are  awsre,  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drag 
the  articles  examined,!  have*  not  overlooked  one  so  important  as  Cod  Liver  Oil.  and  in 
tioularly,  since  it  is  a  very  favourite  remedy  with  me,  and  is,  moreover,  so  liable  to  Ml 
admixture  with  other,  especially  inferior.  Fish  Oils.  I  may  state,  that  I  have  more  tbao  € 
ferent  times,  subjected  your  Light  Brown  Oil  to  chemical  analysis,  and  this  unknown  to  joi 
have  always  found  it  to  oe  flreofh>m  all  impurity,  and  rich  in  the  constituents  of  bile. 

**  80  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  prescribe  it  in  preferenoe  ta  1 
order  to  mike  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  ooudition. 

*'  I  remain,  yours  faithftUly* 

(Signed)       '' ABTHUE  H.  HASSALL,  XJ 

"ToDr.deJbngh.theHagne."  "  Bennett-street,  St.  James's-street,  1st  Deow 


Extract  from  the  "DUBLIN  MEDICAL  PEESS,"  December  18 

"Whatever  scepticism  may  eiist  respectinirthe  medicinal  virtues  of  this  remedy,  nc 
reasonably  be  entertained  that  this  specimen  rDr.  de  Jongh's  Light  Brown  God  Liver  01 
them ;  and  this  it  is  of  importance  to  establish  at  a  time  when  much  impure  and  adnltc 
offered  for  sale^and  flreely  accepted  by  practitioners  as  suOicient  for  the.  purposes  of  roull 
It  is  well  that  practitioners  should  be  enabled  to  secure  for  patients  some  genuine  kind  opoi 
can  place  firm  reliance  in  cases  demanding  all  the  advantages  which  this  agent  can  afford. 

"  It  follows  that' if  the  practitioner  wisbes  to  give  his  patient  this  remedy,  he  must  take  tl 
aiding  him  to  obtain  it  of  a  genuine  quality;  it  will  not  do  to  write  a  prescription,  and  Utm 
of  it  to  find  a  person  who  will  obey  it  honestly." 


Sold  by  ANSAR,  HABFOSD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  Lo 

Dr.  Db  Jongh'b  sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Bi 
sessions,  and  sent  by  them,  carriage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  Town. 

May  be  obtained,  IN  THB  COUNTRY,  fh>m  respectable  Chemists  and  \ 
Medicine.  Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  procuring  the  Oil,  Messra.  A 
ford,  and  Co.  will  forward  four  Half-pint  Bottles  to  any  part  of  England,  gabb: 
on  receipt  of  a  remittance  of  Ten  Shillings. 

BAIaF  PINTS  (lOoimeea),  as.  Od.;  PINTS  (ao  ounces),  4b.  9d.;  QUJ 
ouncea),  9a.     IMPBRIAIi  MBASURE. 

CAUTION.— 7Ae  Boitks  are  labeUedwkh  Dr,  DE  JONG ff" 8  Stamp  and  Signaiure,  1 
WHICH  NONE  ARE  GENUINE.  The  PubSc  are  ^^edaOy  cautioned  against  Jr^ttmU 
wducethem  to  jmrckate  other  kmdt  qf  Cod Lher  OU^  wtder  the  pretence  tkct  thwart 
J>r.  DEJONQWa^  or  oqaaM^  effioadom. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  FOREIGN  LEGIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

It  u  not  a  Httle  curioua,  at  a  moment  when  the  national  prejudices  of 
die  British  are  roused  to  the  point  of  ebullition  by  the  proposed  levy  of 
a  foreign  legion,  to  be  quartered  in  the  homes  of  Old  England,  and  to 
be  drilled  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  population  ready  and  anxious  to 
serve  their  country,  if  adequately  paid  and  duly  cared  for,  to  know  that 
France — so  essentially  a  military  and  warlike  nation — should  have  been 
indebted  for  all  its  ancient  successes  in  arms,  for  its  first  military  renown, 
and  even  for  the  personal  liberty  and  safety  of  its  monarchs,  to  foreigners. 
Tet  such  is  the  case.  For  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  guard  of  the  king's  person  was  solely  entrusted  to  the  brave 
and  faithful  Caledonians,  and  the  Swiss  continued  in  the  same  loyal  and 
responsible  situation  almost  till  the  fall  of  monarchy  itself;  while  on  the 
field,  history  is  before  us*  to  show,  that  the  adventurers  armed  for  devas- 
tation by  the  feudal  barons  of  old  were  people  of  all  nations;  that 
among  the  earliest  troops  known  in  France  were  German  lansquenets 
and  ritters — introducers  of  the  pistol;  that  the  most  distinguished 
archers  were  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  first  cross-bowmen,  the  Italians ; 
the  best  irregular  cavalry  the  Spanish  carabins  and  Albanian  stradiots ; 
while  the  credit  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  regimental  and  infantry 
system  lies  entirely  with  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold  die 
MelchtoL 

France,  whose  military  genius  and  prowess  is  indeed  incontestable, 
has  had  foreign  troops  in  her  service  during  the  whole  ten  centuries 
.which  separate  Napoleon  from  Charlemagne.  The  first  on  record,  and 
who  firom  their  well-tried  courage  and  loyalty  were  selected  as  the  body- 
guard of  kings,  were  the  Scotch.  This  renowned  soldiery,  whom  we 
shall  afterwards  see  watching  by  night  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  of 
Pleasis-les-Tours,  easily  recognisable  by  their  measured  tread,  their 
feathered  caps,  and  the  wan  reflection  of  their  halberds  on  the  walls, 
and  agun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  suite  of  the  great  king  in 
the  pleasant  avenues  of  the  garden  of  Versailles,  had  already  in  886 
been  enrolled  by  Charles  the  Fat  as  a  body-guard  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen. 

The  system  of  indiscriminate  plunder  and  highway  robbery  which  pre- 
vailed in  early  times,  and  which  scattered  strangers  and  adventurers  all 
over  the  country,  at  first  repressed  by  vassalage,  commonalty,  and  citi- 

*  Histoire  des  Troupes  Etrang^res  au  Service  de  France,  depuis  leur  Origine 
joaqult  nos  jours,  et  de  tous  les  K<^iment8  leves  dans  les  Pays  Conquis  sous  la 
Fremii^re  lUpublique  et  I'Empire.  Par  Eugdne  Fieflfd,  com  mis  principal  aox 
Archives  du  Miniature  de  la  Guerre. 

jPe& — ^YOL.  CIU.  NO.  CCCGZ.  K 
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zenship,  was  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  about  1180,  succeeded  by  a 
militia,  the  members  of  which  were  sold^s,  or  regularly  paid,  whence  the 
word  soldat  and  our  soldier.  The  institution  as  it  thus  took  its  origin 
was  in  main  part  made  up  of  foreigners. 

The  communal  militia,  cieated  by  Louis  the  Fat  to  cheek  tbe^usorpa- 
tioDS  and  disorders  of  the-feudal  baroni,  under  his  successor,  ^Loiiia  YIL, 
began  to  imitate  them,  and  even  surpass  them,  in  the  fearful  extent  to 
which  they  carried  their  reprisals.  This  plundering  and  licentious  life 
induced  a  host  of  foreigners  to  join  the  adventurers,  in  the  hopes  of 
indulging  in  the  same  vicious  excesses,  and  hence  great  bands  of  robbers, 
their  numbers  increased  by  the  scum  of  the  first  crusade,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  anything  but  purified  by  their  distant 
pilgrimage,  associated  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  manuscript  chronicle  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  quoted  by  T>u- 
cange,  shows  that  these  bands  were  made  up  of  men  of  various  nations : 

Gens  de  maint  pays  et  de  mainte  nation 

L'un  Anglois,  1  autre  Escot,  si  avoit  maint  Breton. 

These  bands  of  adventurers  were  known  by  diflferent  names,  derivefl 
sometimes  from  the  country  they  most  frequented  or  originally  came 
&om — as  Alaquais,  Aragonois,  Basques,  Brabangons,  and  Comtois; 
sometimes  from  their  habits  and  manners  as  the  Cantatours,  or  those  who 
sang  on  the  highway,  bandits,  brigands,  mille-diables,  fendeurs,  eseor- 
cheurs,  laquais,  rentiers,  soudoyeurs,  tondeurs,  and  varlets. 

The  English  kings  enrolled  a  number  of  these  bands,  but  took  good 
care  to  employ  them  only  on  the  Continent,  where  they  devastated  the 
heart  of  France,  which  they  called  their  chamber.  Louis  YIL  took  some 
of  these  bands  under  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  those  subddised 
by  Henri  II.;  but  not  bemg  able  to  pay  them  regularly,  they  soon 
returned  to  their  bad  practices,  fighting  even  against  one  anoUier,  tOl 
tliey  received  a  decisive  defeat  at  Brives,  in  1177,  fix)m  other  bands  of 
adventurers,  among  whom  were  the  paillers,  so  called  from  their  wearing 
a  truss  of  straw  on  their  helmets. 

When  Philip  Augustus  recommenced  the  war  against  the  English,  he 
incoiporated  some  of  the  remnants  of  these  bands  with  the  conimnhd 
militia,  but  the  inconveniences  soon  became  insufferable  ;  they  plundered 
churches  and  houses  alike,  violated  the  women,  skinning  the  priest^ 
smashing  the  sacred  utensils,  faisant  servir  les  linges  bcnits  k  tous  les 
usages  des  femmes  qu'ils  trainaient  &  leur  suite,  and  carrying  their 
vicious  practices  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  French  king  was  at  last 
obli^d  to  turn  the  arms  of  his  other  soldiers  against  his  own  auxiliaries. 

Tne  long  wars  of  France  and  England,  however,  kept  these  bands 
together,  and  even  gfave  to  them  a  certain  importance.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  captains,  Lupicaire,  successfully  defended  Normandy  with 
his  band  of  Braban9ons,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  king,  against  the 
French.  In  the  time  of  Jean  sans  Terre  they  joined  themselves  to  the 
Albigeois,  and  devastated  Central  France.  Louis  VIII.  failed  in  putting 
them  down ;  Louis,  sumamed  the  Saint,  was  more  successful. 

Jean  the  Good  enrolled  the  adventurers  to  combat  the  Black  Prince. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1360  they  were  ^un  turned  adrif^ 
and,  forming  themselves  into  various  bands,  they  zeoommenced  thw 
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malpraotioesk     The  diapenms,  so  called  on  acscoant  of  the  white  oajM.^ 
which  they  wore,  so  infested  Aquitania,  that  no  one  was  safe  outside  of: 
the  fbitrasses.     Another  hand,  called  the  Tard-y^ius,  became  so  nume- 
amt  as  to  defeat  the  constahle,  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  sent  against  them  at. 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.     It  was  in  vidn  that  the  pope,  Urbain  Y., 
launched  forth  his  excommunications  againrt  these  lawless  companieo., 
Thej  were  only  sensible  to  one  means  of  seduction,  and  that  was  success* 
fiilly  employea  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  bought  oyer  a  band 
for  60,000  florins. 

Beitzand  du  Guesdin  succeeded  in  raising  a  still  greater  body  of 
adyenturers  to  march  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  with  an  expenditure  of 
200,000  florins,  the  promise  of  absolution  for  all  their  sins  by  the. 
saint-p^re,  lequel  nous  fera  bailler  de  son  thresor,  hopes  of  great  booty, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  same  volant  knight 
to  keep  with  them  in  loyal  and  joyous  company.  The  bands  thus 
gathered  together  amounted  to  some  thirty  thousand  men,  and  before 

S>ing  into  Spain,  Du  Guesdin  led  them,  as  he  had  promised,  to 
nrignon,  to  get  the  Pope's  absolution  and  a.  little  of  his  thresor.  The 
Holy.  Father,  terrified  by  such  an  apparition,  sent  out  a  cardinal  dressed 
in  the  utmost  saberdotal  magnificence  to  address  them,  but  some  of  the 
adventurers  held  the  church  in  so  little  reverence  that  the  ornaments  of 
the  holy  envoy  only  exdted  their  cupidity.  Telz  y  estoient  qui  sa 
vestoie  Toulussent  bien  avoir  robb^e.  The  cardinal  found  it  convenient, 
to  effect  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  give  absolu- 
tbn  with  one  hand  and  money  with  the  other,  to  rid  himself  of  such 
j^ous  suppliants. 

All  went  well  with  the  adventurers,  Du  Guesdin  surpassing  himself  in 
the  assault  of  the  Spanish  fortresses,  till  the  Black  Prince  made  his, 
i^ppearance;  and  those  who  escaped  the  final  dbasters  of  the  war 
xetomed  once  more  to  France,  where  many  of  the  g^eat  lorde  placed 
themselves  at  their  head.  One  of  these,  Aymerigot  Tote-Noire,  master  of 
eighty  strong  places  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  and  possessing  immense 
teasures,  being  on  his  death-bed,  thus  bequeathed  his  property :  <<  In 
the  first  place,  I  leave  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George  for  repairs  1500 
livres;  to  my  wife,  who  has  served  me  loyally,  2000  livres ;  and  the 
xsmainder,*'  he  added,  addressing  the  officers  around  him,  ''you  are 
companions,  you  ought  to  be  brethren,  divide  everything  among  your- 
fldveS';  and  if  you  cannot  do  that  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  the  devil, 
dumld  get  amongst  you,  you  see  my  battle-axe — it  is  sharp  and  strong — 
take  it,  and  let  him  get  the  most  who  can."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
las^  wishes  of  the  dying  lord  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  adventurers  were  often  employed  by  the  kings  of  France.  In 
ifae  time  of  Charles  VII.  they  had  for  chief  the  celebrated  Lahire ;  and. 
when  Louis  XIL  and  Francis  I.  went  to  wage  war  in  Italy,  they  took  with 
them  several  of  these  reckless  bands,  who  did  good  work  for  them. 
Francis ;  who  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  one  of  these  adventurers,  who 
lifted  him  up  when  he  would  have  perished  under  the  weight  of  hiSi 
anuonr,  got  ashamed  of  his  lawless  followers,  and  by  an  edict,  dating 
1548,.  odled  upon  all  good  dtizens  to  aid  in  their  extermination  {k  leur^ 
«mrve  sus).  The  inhabitants  of  Autun  and  other  towns  carried  this> 
nde^counsel  into  e&ct  and  dispersed  many  of  the  bands,  and  the  oxgiou* 

k2 
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satioQ  of  regiments,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  caused  thent' 
finally  to  disappear. 

Brant6me  nas  left  us  some  graphic  and  detailed  pictures  of  these' ad-* 
venturers,  drawn,  as  he  says,  from  the  old  romances,  the  paintings, 
tapestries,  and  windows  of  old  houses.  '*  God  knows  how  they  were 
dressed;  more  like  rogues  than  respectable  persons,  wearing  shirts  with 
long  white  sleeves,  like  gipsies  and  Moors;  never  dianging  them  for 
two  or  three  months,  exposing  their  hirsute  chests,  with  cut,  torn, 
worn-out  shoes  of  varied  aspects,  most  of  them  displaying  the  flesh 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  seen,  many  branded  with  the  fleur-de-lys  on 
the  shoulder,  or  essorillez,  a  misfortune  (the  loss  of  the  ears)  which  they^ 
remedied  as  far  as  possible  by  long  rough  locks  of  hair  falling  down  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  all  of  tbem  making  more  frequeut  use  of  the  rope- 
and  the  gallows  than  of  the  rude  weapons  of  their  days." 

In  modem  times  the  French  have  taken  the  lead  among  military* 
nations  in  the  improvements  introduced  in  arming  their  soldiery,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  olden  times :  the  enrolling  of  foreigners  in  the  French 
service  had  its  first  origin  in  their  superiority  in  the  use  of  ths  cross-bow*. 
The  second  Council  of  Lateran  had  forbidden  the  use  of  this  weapon^ 
comme  ^tant  une  arme  tres  meurtriere  et  odieuse  k  Dieu.  But  the 
English  did  not  hold  the  council  in  sufficient  respect  to  obey  its  edicts,, 
and' having  availed  themselves  of  so  militarily  a  useful  weapon,  Philip 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  buy  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Genoese 
cross-bowmen.  There  were  fifteen  thousand  of  them  at  the  battle  o£ 
Crecy,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  according  to  Froissart,  they 
began  to  juper  (shout)  moult  ^pouvantablement  pour  les  Anglois  ^bahlr^* 
a  proceeding  which,  however,  failed  lamentably  in  producing  the  desired 
result. 

The  arbaletriers,  who  were  also  called  crennequiniers,  from  the  instru* 
ment  with  which  they  strung  their  bows,  had  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis 
a  grand-master,  who  took  rank  after  the  Marshal  of  France.  He  received 
his  orders  directly  from  the  king,  without  the  intermedial  of  the  constable' 
or  marshal,  en  envoyoit  guerre  le  cry,  and  claimed,  as  a  right,  the  bells 
of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  as  well  as  all  the  artillexy  taken  in  the 
battles  in  which  his  men  had  been  engaged. 

The  Italians  continued  to  serve  France  under  various  other  names 
and  forms.  Such  were  the  bands  of  the  Milanese  condottiere,  Giovanni 
Jacopo  Jacques  Trivulzio,  who,  after  fighting  in  eighteen  battles  and  sieges^ 
was  sacrificed  to  the  Countess  of  Chateaubriand,  as  also  the  Italian  black 
bands  of  Giovanni  de  M^dicis.  These  bands  were  afterwards  organised 
into  regiments,  of  which  the  first  was  that  of  Brancaccio,  enrolled  in  1662» 
The  first  German  troops  which  France  took  in  her  service  were  levied 
by  Philip  the  Bold,  in  1284,  and  were  distinguished  as  lansquenets  and 
ritters.  The  lansquenets  (lands-knecht)  were  originally  a  kind  of  grooms, 
who  followed  the  mounted  ritter  on  foot,  armed  with  a  knife  or  a  pike,, 
but  uniting  with  other  pikemen  they  had  severed  themselves  from 
bondage,  to  fight  on  their  own  account,  and  Charles  VIII.  employed 
larg^  bodies  of  them.  The  charge  of  being  badly  disciplined,  refusing  to 
fight  without  a  previous  increase  of  pay,  and  of  even  going  over  to  the 
enemy  when  there  was  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  obtained,  iBf 
generally  laid  to  the  account  of  the  lansquenets  by  historians.     Thuft 
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Brantdme  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  ^'  La  Falice  ordered-t 
Bayard  to  gp  and  take  a  castle.  Bayard  bade  the  lansquenets,  who  were 
oommanded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  advance  to  the  assault,  but 
they  answered  that  they  would  not  go  unless  they  had  double  pay."  At 
the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Fleuranges,  they  did  not  hestitate  to  sell  their  *. 
general  for  a  very  trifling  sum,  and  give  up  the  place  to  the  Count  of 
Nassau.  In  the  time  of  Henri  II.  there  were  20,000  lansquenets  in  the . 
army ;  they  were  then  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  marched  to  the 
sound  of  copper  drums,  wearing  black  cuirasses  and  helmets.  The 
lansquenets  disappeared  with  the  definite  organisation  of  regiments,  but 
their  name  has  survived  in  a  game  of  cards. 

The  ritters  wore  black  armour,  and  rode  to  the  sound  of  attabales — 
little  drums  struck  with  a  single  stick.  '*  lis  estoient,"  says  Brantdme^ 
"  arroez  jusques  aux  dents  et  bien  empistolez."  They,  in  fact,  introduced 
the  general  use  of  the  pistol,  and  were  hence  called  pistoliers.  They  were 
also  called  black  devils,  from  a  habit  they  had  of  painting  their  faces 
black  in  order  to  terrify  their  enemies.  The  ritters  were  generally 
Lutherans  who  came  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  French  Protestants. 
They  suffered  fearfiiUy  at  Montargis  and  at  the  Castle  of  Auneau.  The- 
ditches  of  the  latter  castle,  which  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  were  actually  filled  up  with  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ritters,  and  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country  still  went  there  to  collect  javelins  and  rusty  helmets, 
and,  like  Virgil's  husbandman,  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  size 
of  the  bones  of  the  warriors  who  had  wielded  such  weapons  and  borne 
such  heavy  armour.  All  that  remains  of  the  ritters  in  the  present  day 
is  the  woid  havresac,  which  they  introduced  into  the  French  language. 

We  have  seen  at  what  an  early  date  the  Scots  were  employed  as  a 
king's  guard  in  France.  The  Scots  were  looked  upon  as  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  England  and  the  natural  allies  of  France.  They  were  poor,, 
brave,  and  faithful,  easily  recruited,  and,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
their  high  pretensions  to  noble  descent  gave  them  a  title  to  be  nearer  \Oi 
the  king's  person  than  any  other  soldiery.  Saint  Louis,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  appointed  twenty-four  Scotch  gentle- 
men as  his  body-guard  by  day  and  night.  They  were  called  archers  du 
corps.  To  these  were  added  seventy-five  as  guards  of  the  lodging.  The 
first  alone  had  the  privilege  of  standing  by  the  king,  one  on  each  side  of 
his  chair,  at  prayers  and  at  meals ;  hence  were  they  also  called  gardes  de 
la  roanche. 

When  France  was  invaded  by  the  English,  seven  thousand  Scotsmen 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Beauje,  in  1421,  under  John  Stuart,  named  Com te 
de  Boneau,  and  Charles  VIL,  in  gratitude  for  their  services,  created  a 
company  of  gens  d'armes  Ecossais.  A  first  man  of  arms  was  also  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  gardes  de  la  manche,  and  he  was  entitled  premier 
homme  d'armes  de  France — a  very  remarkable  distinction  in  a  nation  so 
essentially  warlike.  Robert  de  Patilhoc,  who  was  first  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Scots  company,  was  also  called  the  little  King  of 
Gasoouy.  These  Scotch  mercenaries  were,  indeed,  loaded  with  honours 
as  well  as  with  more  sensible  proofs  of  esteem.  They  were  well 
paid,  sumptuously  armed  and  equipped,  well  mounted,  and  treated  as 
gentlemen,  and  each  was  entitled  to  a  squire,  a  valet,  a  page,  and  two 
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attendsntB,  one  of  wiiem  mur  called  le  ooateUer,  firom  the  g^reat  knife  he* 
csnied  widi  Mm^  it  being  his  especial  province  to  make  away  with  those 
whom  thmr  masters  had  unhorsra  in  a  m^l^e.  The  situation  of  aa  aroher 
of  the  Seots  Gnard  was  thos  made  one  of  real  importanoe,  and  w«B 
sought  sftter  by  the  yomieer  branches  of  the  best  families. 

The  Scotch  company  tdways  diowed  itself  worthy  of  its  reputation  for 
br&Teiy  and  fidelity. 

At  the  siege  of  Pontcnse,  in  1441,  the  Scots  manched  to  the  assault 
within  sight  of  the  king.  At  the  batUe  of  Montlh^,  those  who  had 
not  figdlen  in  defending  the  person  of  Louis  XL  grouped  themselves 
around  the  prince,  and  when  his  horse  was  slain  they  carried  him  in  theb 
arms  from  the  camp  into  the  town.  They  gave  still  greater  piooft  of 
derotion  to  the  same  monarch  under  the  walls  of  IA4ge. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  the  historian  Mathieu  relates,  when  the 
Ld6geois  made  a  sortie  by  the  breach  in  their  walls,  killed  the  sentinels^ 
and  stopped  near  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  in  the  bam  behind 
the  duke's  tent  and  that  of  the  king.  The  Li^geois  were  led  by  two  de- 
settMTS,  who  were  perfectly  well  acquidnted  with  the  posiUon  of  the  tents^ 
and  particularly  with  that  of  Ring  Louis  XI. 

A  general  assault  was  to  have  taken  place  the  next  day,  and  tile 
French  gendarmerie  had  been  permitted  to  disarm  itself  in  oroer  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  repose.  The  noise  made  by  the  Liegeois  rouaed  them 
np.  The  cnr  of  *'  To  arms  I''  resounded  through  the  camp  ;  but  the 
besieged,  making  use  of  an  artifice,  began  to  shout  out,  some,  **  Long 
live  the  Duke  of  Boiugogne,  and  death  to  the  others ;"  whilst  others 
shouted,  ^'  Long  live  the  King  of  France,  and  death  to  the  othess  !"  in 
order  to  beget  mistrust  between  the  two  princes,  to  throw  the  camp  into 
disorder,*  and  induce  the  combatants  to  destroy  one  another.  Taking  ad- 
vantUge  of  this  state  of  things,  the  two  deserters  made  their  way  to  the 
king's  tent ;  but  the  Scotch  were  watching  orer  him,  and  they  defendfd 
his  person  valiantly  against  their  desperate  assailants.  The  two  traitors 
were  killed  by  them,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  Li^geob.  Louis  XI., 
who  had  not  gone  out  of  his  tent,  only  knew  what  great  danger  he- had 
been  exposed  to  after  it  was  all  over. 

The  Soots  distinguished  themselyes  by  the  same  bravery  and  devo- 
tion at  Fomoue,  at  Aquadel,  at  Ravennes,  and  at  Pavia ;  it  was  they  who 
rescued  Henri  IV.  when  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  advance  g^ard  of  the' 
enemy  on  the  occasion  of  his  g^ing  to  reconnoitre  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma ;  it  was  they  who  warded  off  the  dagger  of  **the  sixteen,"  in- 
cessantly pointed  at  his  breast.  Henri  IV.  entered  into  his  good  town  of 
Pstris  surrounded  by  these  brave  men ;  they  were  also  by  his  side  when 
be  went  for  the  fint  time  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  St.  Denis,  and  a^  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  to  receive  him  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  they  were  with  him  when  he  was  crowned  at 
ChartieS)  the  27th  of  February,  1594.  This  company,  suppressed  in 
1791,  was  re-estabUshed  in  1814,  but  was  only  Scotch  by  name. 

Ilie'  company  of  Scotch  gendarmes  was  at  first  exclusively  oom'^ 
posed  of  gentlemen  ;  they  took  precedence  of  the  French  gendar^ 
merie,  were  for  some  time  commanded,  by  sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotlandy 
and  even  their  valets  were  young  gentlemen,  who  thus  served  their  ap*^ 
preuueushipu 
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The  first  notice  i^rmeet/with  of  Englishmen  semnff  in  the  French 
n&ks  is  in  1<558^  ^^len  four  EIngiishiensignB  ore  descrihea  as  forming^part: 
dt  the  army'  of  FSeardy;  A^  century  later,  English  raiments  phtyea  air 
important  part  in  French  militaiy  anairs^  and  l^tdi  and  Irish  regimentr 
%niiedi  among  the  fbreignrregiinenta  in  die  French  serrioe  np  to  the  lutest 
hoar  of  the  monarchy^ 

The  hattles  of  Griranson^  Merat,  and  Nancy,  estahlished  the  mHitary- 
repntation  of  the  Swiss^  Their  phalanx  of  pilrae  and  halberds  had  defied' 
the  moet  intrepid  honemen  of  t^e  day ;  the  trompets  of  Urt  and  Unter^ 
wakbn  had  terrified  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy,  that  man  of  heart  of  hronie^ 
who  was  said  never  before  to  have  known  rear.  The  most  marvellous  re<* 
ports'  became  universally  current,  of  the  gallantry,  the  stoieism,  the  self- 
denial,  and  the  intrepidity  of  these  men,  cf  whom  three  victories  had  made* 
heroesi  These  men,  at  that  time  the  anziliariea  of  the  French,  became' 
their  instnictors-;  they  were  at  that  epoch^-the  time  of  Louis  XL — dis^ 
ontyToal  infantry  that?  existed  in  Enrope.  Out  of  these  instructors  were 
formed  the  weli*known  bo^'^uard  of  the  French  kings,  called  '<Lea- 
Cei^Smsses." 

The  Swiss  served  for  a  long  time  afterwards  aa  foreign  legions  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Charles  YIII.  there  were  upwards  of 
25,000  Swiss  in  the  French  army.  They  saved  the  king  and  his  army 
from  destroction  in  the  passes  of  uie  Salto  della  Cerva^  They  wem  not 
less  useful  in  Naples.  When  the  lansquenets  havings  a«  was  usual  with 
them^  abandoned  Montpensier  to  gt>  over  to  the  Spaniard^  under  Fer- 
dinand of  Airagon<and  Gonzalvo  of  Gordovay  die  Swus,  though- only  1500- 
ia  numbei\  remained  faithful,  till  only  300  remained  under  the  command 
of  a  solitary  captain.  The  Swiss  refused,  however,  to  marcLto  the  assault 
of  Grenoa,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  under  ^e  pretence  that  they  had 
(Ndy  engi^ged  to  fight  in  open  countiy^  >Qd  they  gradually  encumbered 
their  terms  of  service  with  all  kinds  of  troublesome  restiictions.  They 
even  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pope  Jules  11.  against  Louis,  birt 
F^mots  I.  defeated  these  dompleuie  de  rois,  as  Bnu]t6me  calls  them,  and 
idWwards  took  them  in  his  pay.  He  was  their  admirer,  and;  he  wbhed 
to  be  their  friend.  Hbnri  IL  specified  by  treaty  that  the  enrolment  of 
Swbs  should  in  future  never  be  under  6000  soldiers,  nor  above  16,000. 
This^  lasted  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Cantont  agreed  to 
supply  whatever  number  of  troops  shoula  be  asked  of  them. 

Tlie  Swis»  sustained  the  military  honour  of  France  almoet  exdusively 
in  Pigment.  At  the  defence  of  Sienna^  the  ladies  of  the  town  took  part 
in  the  labours,  and,  divided  into  companies,  shared  with  the  Swiss  soldiery 
the  dangers-  and  the  hardships  of  the  si^ne.  No  wonder  that,  so  en- 
couraged, they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  for  tan  months: 

In  the  religious  wars  which  devastated  France  for  so  Ibng  a  period,  the. 
Swiss  were  the  best  support  of  the  monarchy.  They  serveo,  however, 
both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  party,  but  only  the  first 
w««  acknowledged  by  the  Cantons.  '^  The  importance  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Swiss  to  France^"  says  M.  Fieffe,  *'  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently felt;  diey  have  been  looked  upon  as  mere  mercenaries  shedding 
their  blood  fbr  tneir  pay ;  but  that  is  an  error,  there  was  much  mcHne  in 
tfaem^  and  such  devotion,  endurance,  and  bravery  a^  ^cy  manifested)  in 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy  could  never  have  originated  from  the  mere 
love  of  money." 
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Besides  the  Cent-Suisses,  who  occupied  the  fifth  place  in  the  oom- 
panies  of  the  kine's  body-guard  in  Henri  III.'s.  time,  there  were  alaor 
what  were  called  les  ganles  Suisses.  They  had  dieir  origin  with 
Charles  IX.,  who  in  1667  only  escaped  horn  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and 
the  Admiral  Coligny  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Pfifier, 
who,  placing  the  King  and  his  court  in  the  midst  of  them,  conveyed  thenk 
away  safely  from  Meaux  to  Paris.  The  grateful  monarch  attached  the 
regiment  to  his  person,  and  designated  them  the  ELing's  Swiss  Gruard* 
Henri  IV.  rewarded  the  regiment  of  Claris  in  a  precisely  similar  man- 
ner. This  body,  like  that  of  the  Cent-Suisses,  occupy  an  important, 
place  in  French  military  history. 

Creece,  as  well  as  other  coimtries,  furnished  France  with  soldiers  in  the 
middle  ages.  Charles  VIII.  took  four  hundred  stradiots,  as  they  were 
called,  in  his  service.  They  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  and  hanging  them  to  their  saddles.  They  also 
slept  out  in  the  open  air,  themselves  and  their  horses.  When  Louis  XII. 
marched  against  the  Genoese  in  1607»  he  enrolled  two  thousand  stradiots^ 
who  were  then  also  called  Albanian  cavalry.  The  more  irregular  cavalry, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  called  argoulets,  which  in  the 
Frankish  dialect  signified  '*  bad  soldier.''  What  remained  of  this  cavalry, 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  military  annals  of  the  East, 
was  incorporated  in  1689  in  the  companies  of  carabins,  who  made  part 
of  the  army  of  the  Ring  of  Navarre. 

These  carabins,  from  the  Arabic  Karab,  or  Raral,  were  of  Spanish 
origin,  reinforced  afterwards  with  Basques  and  Gascons,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  carabiniers,  an  exclusively  French  force,,  founded 
under  Loub  XIV. 

Flemings,  more  espedally  Braban9ons,  were  organised  from  out  of  the 
bands  of  adventurers  by  Louis  XII.,  and  a  g^ard  of  four  hundred  archers 
was  selected  out  of  them.  This  guard  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  Li^geois,  Walloons,  and  other  Flemings,  were  mixed 
up  with  the  religious  wars,  and  the  connexion  between  France  and  the* 
Low  Countries  has  in  all  times  been  so  close,  that  the  army  of  the  former 
has  always  been  more  or  less  recruited  by  people  of  Belgian  race. 

The  chiefs  of  these  foreign  troops  bore  Uie  title  of  colonel  before  those 
of  France  itself.  Brant6me  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  colonna, 
a  column,  and  certainly  at  first  it  applied  equally  to  the  troops  and  to 
their  commander;  but  others  derive  it  ^om  corona,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  made  coronella,  whence  coronal,  coronel,  and  ultimately 
colonel. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  patriotic  minds  in  France,  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  felt  indignant  at  seeing  the  interests 
of  the  Idngdom  delivered  up  to  the  hands  of  strangers,  even  when  there 
existed  a  valid  excuse  for  their  employment.  The  Swiss  were  at  that  time 
the  best  foot  soldiers,  and  the  Scotch  the  most  fsuthful  and  gallant  in 
Europe;  the  French  could  only  gain  by  contact,  n'y  ay  ant  point  de 
meilleur  maitre  que  T^mulation.  ('*  Histoire  de  1' Ancienne  Infanterie 
Franqaise.")  The  same  apology  for  the  enlistment  of  foreign  troops  as 
regards  our  own  country  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  present  day. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  embodying,  officering,  and  subsidising 
Turks  in  Turkey,  no  more  than  Sepoys  in  Hindostan.     Li  olden  times^ 
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Italian  and  German  bands  were  also  subsidised  by  tbe  Frencb,  upon  tbe» 
principle  of  takings  away  so  many  good  soldiers  from  the  enemy  ;  but  tbia 
system  is  no  longer  applicable  in  our  times,  when  a  higher  civilisation  has 
nought  with  it  a  higher  sense  of  patriotism.  Something  may,  however, 
sUll  be  obtained  by  emulation,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the  superior 
organisation  and  commissariat  arrangements  of  the  French  when  placed, 
in  contact  with  the  British  army. 

The  French  were  also  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  military  music 
to  foreign  troops.  The  Swiss  brought  the  arigot,  a  primitive  kind  of 
flageolet,  and  Uie  fife,  or  fifre  (so  called  from  the  renowned  Swiss  regi- 
ment Pfiffer)  ;  the  Italians  brought  the  drum ;  the  Piedmontese  the  bag- 
pipe ;  and  die  Germans  the  hautboy ;  but  they  had  the  good  taste  not 
to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  who  marched  to  the  assault  to  the  tune  of  a 
fiddle.  The  great  Cond6  was  the  only  one  who  used  this  ignoble  in- 
strument at  the  siege  of  L^rida. 

Foreign  troops  began  especially  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
military  history  of  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.,  when  that  ambi- 
tious monarch  sought  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  by  force  of  arms.  The  king,  obliged  to  leave  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  Robert  Stuart  Darnley,  Sire  d'Aubigny  and  Marshal  of 
France  under  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  in  charge  of  his 
conquests,  was  in  reality  indebted  to  the  Swiss  for  the  safe  return  of  his 
troops  to  their  country,  and  to  the  Scotch  for  his  personal  preservation. 

At  the  battle  of  Aquadel  (May  14,  1509),  the  Venetians,  under  L'Al- 
viane,  drove  back  the  French  advance  guard.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  re- 
covered the  position  with  the  foreign  hommes  d'armes.  The  Swiss  were 
also  checked  at  a  dyke,  but  Louis  XII.  brought  them  back  to  the  assault 
in  person,  and  the  defence  was  carried.  The  hundred  Scotch  archers  and 
twenty-five  gardes  de  la  monche  distinguished  themselves  much,  as  did 
also  the  Albanian  irregulars,  at  this  hardly-contested  battle. 

When  the  pope,  Jules  IL,  shortly  afterwards  besieged  Parma,  a  duel 
took  place  under  the  walls  of  that  city  between  two  Albanians,  which  is 
Aus  related  by  Du  Bellay  : — "  A  duel  took  place  under  the  walls  of  that 
town  between  two  stradiots — one  belonging  to  the  Pope,  the  other  to 
the  French — armed  at  all  points  in  Albanian  fcishion — estradiotte  under 
the  arm  and  cap  in  hand ;  and  as  to  what  they  did,  the  Pope's  Albanian 
xan  against  the  other  and  transfixed  his  shoulder ;  the  French  Albanian, 
when  he  saw  this,  used  his  estradiotte  like  a  javelin,  and  struck  him  on 
the  throat,  following  this  up  in  such  rude  fashion,  that  at  last  he  killed 
him  with  heavy  club-like  blows.  It  was  a  great  pity,  for  they  were  both 
esteemed  '  gentils  compagnons'  among  the  soldiers." 

At  Ravenna,  where  the  Flemings,  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  then  only 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  were  all  massacred,  the  Scotch  archers,  armed 
with  battle-axes,  and  the  lansquenets,  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  kind  of  giant,  opened  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  ranks  by 
his  own  individual  efforts.  Pescara  gave  up  his  sword  to  the  Scotch, 
Unfortunately,  Gaston  de  Foix,  seeing  a  body  of  four  thousand  footmen 
withdrawing  in  good  order,  rushed  at  them  to  make  them  surrender, 
was  surrounded,  and  fell,  after  having  received  twenty-two  wounds. 
His  death  entailed  the  loss  of  Italy.  La  Palice,  who  succeeded  him, 
could  not  keep  down  the  jealousies  of  the  foreign  troops ;  he  was  aban- 
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dolled  by  SWub  and  Crermans ;  and  the  old  pope,  Jules  11.,  died  with  yxfy 
after  having  aocomplbhed  the  desire  of  his  whole  life — ^the  e^qralsioB  olt 
the  French  from  Italy. 

The  English,  in  alliance  with  the  Germans  under  Maximilian,  were' 
besieging  Th6ronenne^  whose  grands  dieux,  great  heroic  idols  like  our> 
Gog  and  Magog,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Omerv  when 
a  select  body  of  gendarmes  d' elite  and  four  thousand  lansqueneta  were* 
sent  to  revictual  Sie  place.  The  English  and  Germans  fell  upon  these, 
and  Bayard,  Dunois,  and  La  Tr^mouille,  were  taken  prtsonersn  The* 
rest  fled  away,  songeant  moins  k  se  senrir  de  r<^p6e  que  des  6peroni| 
ce  qui  en  fit  donner  le  nom  a  oette  joumee — the  battle  of  the  spurSb 

Francis  I.  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he  resolved  upon  invading. 
Italy.  Ten  thousand  lansquenets  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army.  The^ 
Milanese,  under  Maximilian  Sforza,  had  Swiss  and  Spaniards  for  aux«> 
iliaries.  The  Frencli  had  two  good  generals — ^the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
and  Pierre  de  Navarre,  an  adventurer,  skilled  in  engineering,  and  one  of 
the  great  captains  of  his  age — and  they  carried  their  forces  triumphantly' 
across  the  Alps.  Arrived  before  Milan,  the  dreaded  sound  of  the  trumpets^ 
of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard,  and  the  Swiss  issued  fbrth  to  the* 
attack.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  was  only  decided  by  the  amvai. 
of  L'Alviane  with  his  stradiots  and  Venetians,  shouting  their  warnny, 
'<  San  Marco  I  San  Marco !"  Francis  I.  has  lefb  an  account  of  this-  re«^ 
markable  battle  in  his  own  hand.  Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  won  his  spurs  upon  this  occasion. 

A  formidable  rival  to  Francb  L  arose  in  the  person  of  Charier  Y., 
who  inherited  the  triple  crown  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  meeting  on  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold  fiiiled  to  secure  the  alliance  of' 
Henry  VIII.;  the  pope,  Leon  X.,  was  also  against  the  Ring  of  France. 
There  remained  for  Francis  little  more  than  the  Swiss  and  the  Yene^- 
tians.     The  former  received  a  severe  check  at  the  assault  of  thedastle  of 
Bicoque,  near  Milan,  and  the  whole  French  army  and  its  auxiliaries  were 
almost  annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  February  22,  lo26.     In  this 
fatal  battle  Jean  de  Diesbach,  unwilling  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  hit' 
countrymen — the  Swiss-Crushed  to  death.     The  Duke  of  Sufiblk  waa> 
slain  in  the  midst  of  his  lansquenets.     La  Tremouille,  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
Louis  d'Ars,  La  Palice,  and  a  hundred  other  captains,  nobles,  and  knights, 
fell  on  this  bloody  field.     Francis  I.,  who  had  slain  the  Marqub  de  Saints* 
Ange  with  his  own  hand,  was  taken  prisoner  with  Robert  Stuart,  the* 
Scotch  Guard  having  been  massacred  in  their  defence.     In  the  words  of' 
the  old  chroniclers,  "  Tout  etoit  perdu,  sauf  Thonneur." 

Two  years  afterwards,  terrified  at  the  prospects  of  an  universal  empire* 
entertained  by  Charles  Y.,  the  pope,  Clement  YIL,  Henry  YIII.  of 
England,  the  Swiss,  the  Yenetians,  and  the  Florentines,  entered  into  a- 
defensive  alliance.  Italy  became  once  more  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the 
chief  military  resources  of  France  were  still  its  Swiss  and  its  lansquenets. 
The  alliance  with  England  lasted  for  a  very  short  time,  and  Franda^ 
sought  the  aid  of  Sdiman  (Suleiman)  II.  The  battle  of  Cerisolles,  won* 
by  l^e  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  under  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  the- 
founder  of  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Conde,  imparted  a  final  ^lat  to 
the  bellicose  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Henri  II.  persevered  in  carrying  on  war  against  Charlet  Y.,  chiefly^ 
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Jnttigatad  thdreonto  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Gennany.  To  this 
•ffeet  be  had  leoourse  to  large  leries  of  foreign  troops.  The  Italian, 
Pietro  Stroza,  compelled  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nietz,  and 
BMuri  II.  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  person  at  Renfy.  On  this  ocoa« 
moDL  the  ritters,  who  fought  with  blackened  fiaces,  and  whose  chief-^ 
Wol%aiig— carried  as  ensign  a  fox  devouring  a  cock,  in  derision  of  the 
(Fiwndli,  were  overthrown  by  Gaspard  de  Tavannes,  who  was  rewarded 
bt  his  gallantry  by  the  king  on  the  field.  It  was  the  issue  of  this 
iomhat  which  in  part  contributed  to  Charles  V.'s  withdrawal  to  monastio 
jedusioQ  in  Spain. 

Another  incident  characteristic  of  the  times  resulted  from  this  battle. 
%8aQ  Pietra  de  Bastelica,  captain  of  the  Corsican  auxiliaries  who  foug^ 
at  CerisolleSy  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  for  rescuing  his  country  from 
.the  Genoese.  Andrea  Doria,  iu  consequence^  proscribed  the  Corsican. 
Hie  wife,  Vanma  d'Omano,  heir  to  the  powerful  house  of  that  name, 
•irished  to  intercede  in  his  favour.  To  prevent  her,  San  Pietro  strangled 
her  with  her  own  scar^  first  asking  her  pardon,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  as  his  lady  and  sovereign  mistnws.  The  name  of  the  Corsicaa 
ehkf  became,  however,  so  odious  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  barbarous 
^patriotism,  that  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  that  of  his  victim,  and  hk 
descendants  upheld  its  military  renown  for  four  centuries. 

Philip  II.  invaded  France  with  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  English, 
:iinder  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin  (Aug., 
4557),  *in  which  the  Scotch  Guard,  under  James  Montgomery,  par^ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves.  Henri  II.  hastened  to  -enrol  an  army 
.«f  Swiss,  Germans,  and  lansquenets,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Calais  and  Thionville.  Thia  led  to  a  treaty,  the  King  of  Franep 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  morose  and  bigoted  Philip,  to  be 
himself  killed  a  few  days  afterwarda  in  a  tournament  by  Montgomery, 
^  captain  of  the  Scotch  Guard.  Henoeforth,.  the  command  of  toe 
Scotch  was  given  to  a  Frenchman. 

The  scene  now  changed.  Incessant  foreign  wav  gave  way  to  intestine 
disputes.  The  Protestants  of  France  claimed,  arms  in  hand,  the  fisee 
.eoLeroise  of  their  &ith.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  two  campa. 
Aeligion  became*  the  pretence,  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  the  real  cause, 
of  civil  war.  Guise,  Cond^,  Montmorency,  Henri  of  Navarre,  became 
,the  watchwords  of  partiea.  The  Protestants,  organised  by  Coligny,  and 
afterwards  commanded  by  Henri  of  Navarro,  displayed  an  almost  un- 
paralleled zeal  and  audacity  amidst  innumerable  difficulties  and  disasters. 
.The  presence  of  foreigners  in  the  two  camps  contributed  m  no  small 
degree  to  impart  a  character  of  implacable  ferocity  to  tliese  intestine 
wars.  The  intrigues  of  Philip  II.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  Ferdinand  aloQ, 
abetted  rather  than  assuaged  the  mischief. 

The  ritters,  although  Protestants,  served  both  parties.  The  ItaHana 
abandoned  the  Duke  de  Nemours  beforo  the  walls  of  Lyons ;  the  Englirii 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Rouen;  Cond6,  defeated  at  Dreux,  slept 
peaceably  the  same  night  by  the  side  of  Guise ;  and  Protestants  and 
Catholics  united  to  expel  the  English  from  Havre.  Throughout  we  find 
<the  religious  question  always  secondary  to  the  political  one. 

Catherine  of  M^dicis  mst  institated  a  Franch  g^ard  to  defend  the 
.king's  p^raon,  but  the  command  was  given  to  the  Italiaa,  Philip  Stroap, 
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a  pupil  of  Cosse  de  Brissac,  sumamed  Le  P^re  des  Capitaines.  Conp 
spiracies,  which  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  young  king,  however, 
induced  the  queen -mother  to  confide  the  fate  of  her  son  and  of  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Swiss.  "This  living  citadel,"  says  Fieff6,  "leceived 
in  its  hositm  the  whole  court,  and  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Paris."  The 
g^od  citizens  of  Paris  made  a  very  different  display  a  few  days  afterwards 
on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis.  Covered  with  rich  armour,  they  marched  ia 
front,  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  the  cavalry  of  Cond6  and  Coligny; 
Montmorencyjwas  killed  by  the  renowned  Scotchman,  James  Stuart,  but 
the  Swiss  remained  firm,  and  the  Huguenots  were  ultimately  forced  to 
•abandon  the  field  of  battle.  Conde  himself  was  treacherously  murdered 
shortly  afterwards  at  Jamac.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  widow  of  the  King  df 
Navarre,  then  presented  to  the  discomfited  Calvinists,  as  leaders^  Hean 
of  B^am,  at  tnat  time  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  Condi. 
Coligny  commanded  in  their  name.  A  succession  of  victories  now 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants,  who  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
(jermans  fighting  against  Italians.  The  Catholic  party  were  also  mainly 
indebted  to  the  Swiss  for  repairing  their  disasters  at  Montcontour. 

Charles  IX.  concluded  a  peace  with  the  reformers  in  order  to  draw 
them  into  the  fatal  meshes  of  St.  Bartholomew's-day.  Henri  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  were  alone  spared,  as  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
•they  fled,  horror-struck,  to  La  Rochelle,  where  they  again  raised  the 
standard  of  their  party.  Charles  IX.  died,  "  pursued,"  to  use  his  own 
words  to  the  celebrated  surgeon  Par^,  **  by  the  hideous  faces  of  the  mas- 
sacred Protestants,  all  covered  with  blood." 

Cond6  went  in  search  of  more  ritters  and  lansauenets,  but  Guise  met 
them  at  Dormans,  and  beat  them,  receiving  in  the  fisice  a  wound  which 
earned  for  him  ever  afterwards  the  surname  of  Balafr^.  Henri  of  Navarre 
was  more  successful  at  Coutras,  where  he  defeated  the  Swiss  troops  and 
stradiots  sent  against  him  by  Henri  III.,  and  slew  their  commander-* 
the  king*s  favourite — the  Duke  de  Joyeuse. 

Matters,  however,  with  so  many  foreign  troops  and  so  many  interests 
in  the  field,  kept  on  only  gaining  in  complication.  Another  victory  ob^ 
tained  by  Guise  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Walloons  and  Italians  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  king  for  his  own  safety.  He  sent  for  Biron  and  CriUon 
to  bring  in  the  Swiss  to  his  defence,  but  the  citizens  of  Paris  turned 
against  them,  and  forced  them  to  surrender ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  assumed  the  command  of  a  Catholic  league,  whilst  Henri  of 
Navarre  went  over  to  the  king.  Nicolas  de  Harlay  raised  at  his  own  private 
expense  an  army  of  Swiss  lansquenets  and  ritters  to  save  the  monarchy, 
and  the  two  Henrys  were  encamped  at  Saint  Cloud  to  combat  for  their 
rights,  when  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  extinguished  the  second  branch  of 
the  Valois. 

The  2nd  of  August,  1589,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Scotch 
Guard  saw  a  man  enter  the  room  where  Henri  III.  had  just  expired, 
whom  they  at  once  recognised  by  his  suit  of  armour  and  well-worn 
doublet.  They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  saying,  "  Ah !  Sire,  you 
are  now  our  king  and  our  master."     That  man  was  Henri  IV. 

Obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril  by 
the  boldness  of  Mayenne,  Henri  IV.  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the 
Swiss.  At  the  battle  of  Arques  he  took  up  his  position  with  the  regiment 
of  Glaris,  saying  to  its  colonel,  Galatti,  '^  Moa  compare,  gardez-moi  ici 
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one  pique,  car  je  viens  mourir  ou  acquerir  de  la  gloire  avec  yous.**  Four 
thousand  English  and  a  thousand  Scotchmen  came  over  to  his  aid. 
Mayenne  awaited  them  near  Ivry.  The  lansquenets,  as  usual,  asked  for 
money  the  eve  of  hattle.  Henri  had  none  to  give  them*  "  The  eve -of 
battle  r  he  exclumed,  ^'  never  did  a  man  of  courage  ask  for  money. 
Companions,**  added  the  king,  <' follow  my  white  feather;  you  will 
always  find  it  on  the  road  to  honour."  The  cavalry  of  the  leaguerS) 
composed  of  Walloons  andcarabins,  was  crushed  by  a  formidable  artillery; 
the  Swiss  went  over  to  the  royalists  ;  the  lansquenets,  under  the  Dake  of 
Brunswick,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  Henri  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  Spaniards  and  leaguers  were  alike  put  to  the  rout  It  was 
an  universal  flight  '<  Spare  the  French !  Down  with  the  foreigners  !^ 
shouted  Henri  IV.     The  same  thing  had  been  said  before ! 

Henri  finally  won  over  the  chiefs  of  the  league  by  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  there  still  remained  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  combat,  and  who  was  charged  by  Philip  to  sup- 
port by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  his  daughter,  Claire-£ug6nie,  by  Eli* 
sabeth  of  Valois.  Henri  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a  recoo- 
noissance,  and  was  only  rescued  by  the  gallantry  of  his  Scotch  Guard. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  fell  at  the  siege  of  Caudebec,  and  the  Spaniards 
took  their  way  back  to  the  Low  Countries.  Mayenne  refused  to  abet 
the  pretensions  of  Philip,  and  ultimately  joined  the  king*s  party.  Henri 
entered  into  Paris  the  22nd  of  March,  1694,  surrounded  by  his  brave 
Scotch  followers.  He  fell  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  away  from  the  same  faithful  guard,  whom  he  had  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him,  but  who,  when  he  was  alive,  had  been  the  first  to 
salute  him  as  king,  and,  now  that  he  was  dead,  they  were  the  last  to  weep 
over  him,  for  upon  them  was  imposed  the  last  mournful  duty  of  consign- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  kings  of  France  to  their  coffins. 
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QERBfAK  GLEANINGS  OF  ABOBRICAN  NOTIONS. 

Shall  we  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  ornamenting  our  bookshelves 
with  a  work  conscientiously  aescribing  America — that  is  to  say,  a  work 
written  without  prejudice  or  bias,  serving  to  make  us  conversant  with  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  our  cousins  over  the  water,  and  in  which  nothing 
should  be  extenuated,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice?  For  our  own 
part,  we  must  confess  that  we  despair  of  ever  hailing  such  a  consumma- 
tion of  our  wishes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  only  remains  for  the 
reviewer  to  act  the  part  of  the  faithful  scribe,  and  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  those  passages  as  serve  to  satisfy  his  demand  for 
impartiality.  Such,  then,  will  be  the  plan  we  propose  to  pursue  with 
Dr.  Moritz  Busch's  *'  Wanderungen  zwischen  aem  Hudson  und  dem 
Mississippi,"  in  which  he  details  his  experiences  of  a  residence  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  the  two  cities  bearing  the  pleasant  aliases  whiqh 
form  the  heading  of  our  article. 
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While  Tzoy  was  con? erted  into  a  heap  of  aahes  through  the  chaAnB  of 
a  woman,  Cinmnnati  became  Qaeen  of  toe  West  through  the  seductioBS 
^  of  another  daughter  of  Eve.  The  three  block-houses  mich  were  ezectsd 
in  December,  1 78S>  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Lilians  and  the  Ohi<v 
and  called  Cincinnati  (not  af^r  the  old  Roman  dictator,  but  from  a  soit 
of  freemasonical  union  among  the  officers,  during  the  revolution),  had  but 
a  poor  prospect,  as  it  seem^,  of  ever  beooming  a  magnificent  city,  for 
the  elder  settiement  at  North  Bend  appeared  to  maintain  its  preremi« 
nence.  At  the  latter  spot  the  troops  were  landed  who. had  been  seat 
to  protect  the  frontier,  and  round  them  the  colonista  had  coUeated. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  commanding  officer  found  the  spot  ill  adyted 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  marched  off  one  fine  morning  with  his  people  to 
Cincinnati.  Report  says,  however,  that  his  reasons  for  removal  were 
different  from  those  he  alleged.  The  officer,  while  searching  in  North 
Bend  for  a  good  situation  for  the  fort,  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
pretty  black-eyed  woman.  The  husband  of  the  Backwoods'  Helen  had 
acented  danger  from  the  frequent  visits  and  tender  glances  of  the  Paris 
in  a  red  coat,  and  therefore  retired  to  the  adjoining  settlement^  vHbither 
the  officer  speedily  followed.  The  name  of  this  hero  was  Luce,  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  townsmen  of  Porkopolis  ought  to  erect  a 
monument  in  his  honour,  were  it  only  a  simple  stone  with  the  name  of 
the  well-deserving  man,  and  a  hand  beneath  it  in  the  act  of  crowning  a 
person  with  a  flourishing  pair  of  antlers.  In  the  year  1792  the  popma- 
tion  was  augmented  by  about  fifty  persons,  and  the  first  chuz^h  and 
school  were  then  erected  out  of  stumps  of  trees  and  planks  of  bai^jfes* 
The  solitary  public  served  as  sessions^nouse,  and  the  square  before  the 
door  was  adorned  with  whipping*post  and  stocks.  Add  to  these  public 
buildings  Fort  Waahiug^n,  buUt  entirely  of  wood,  like  all  the  mrts  of 
the  backwoods;  the  prison,  also  a  shingle-covered  block-house,  and 
three  or  four  dozen  cabins ;  imagine  behind  and  before  them  a  dense, 
gloomy  forest  of  sycamores,  maples,  oaks,  and  beeches,  not  forgetting, 
also,  tnat  where  the  Fifth-street  market  now  forms  the  centre  of  the  busiest 
traffic  was  a  swampy  pond,  surrounded  by  dwarf  willows  and  inhabited 
by  bull-frogs,  and  the  reader  has  a  perfect  idea  of  Cincinnati  as  it  was 
sixty  years  back.  Of  a  truth,  the  '*  Queen  City  of  the  West"  was  a 
miserable  nest  at  that  period,  and  as  respects  the  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants there  was  not  much  to  boast.  Cards  and  dice  found  their 
way  from  the  fort  among  the  colonists,  and  of  the  nine  lawyers  in  the 
village,  seven  drank  themselves  to  death.  But  the  magic  impulses  were 
even  then  at  work  which  have  rendered  America  so  great,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  West  had  already  put  on  those  seven-leaded  boots  which  have 
enabled  her  to  catch  up  her  eastern  sisters.  Cincmnati,  the  village  widi 
110  houses  and  500  inhabitants,  possessed,  in  the  year  1799,  two  news- 
papers, and  two  keel-boats,  buUt  bullet-proof  and  armed  with  guns 
against  the  Indians,  which  maintained  the  communication  with  Pitts- 
burgh and  eastern  civilisation.  In  1801,  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio  went  down  with  a  cargo  to  New  Orleans.  At  the 
present  time,  Cincinnati  contains  150,000  inhabitantc^  of  whom  31,000 
iit  least  are  Germans  by  birth,  and  45,000  of  German  origin.  This 
affords  our  author  an  opportunitv  of  dilating  on  his  countrymen  in 
America  in  the  following  amusing  tuhion : 
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Strange  what  a  variety  of  destinies  is  represented  by  the  portion  of  hnmanitf 
which  has  been  tided  into  our  hotel  by  the  waves  of  American  activity.  First  is 
a  yonng  gentleman  who  states  he  was  formerly  a  Prussian  lieutenant  of  the 
Guards.  This  appears  indubitable  from  the  descriptions  of  parades  and 
manoeuvTes  with  which  he  favours  us — ^just  as  indubitable  as  the  waiter^s  situa* 
tion  in  a  boatman's  inn  on  the  canal,  which  he  now  holds.  There  is,  further,  a 
newspaper  writer,  who  till  three  months  back  kept  a  Lutheran  school,  and  now, 
thoug[h  still  a  Protestant,  conducts  a  Catholic  paper.  There  is  our  barkeeper, 
bom  in  Saxony,  grown  ripe  for  America  in  Texas,  crowned  with  laurels  m  the 
Mexican  war— a  worthy  fellow,  who  has  retained  a  German  heart  and  a  heart  for 
Germany.  Next  comes  a  strange  hvpochondriacal  Magyar,  who,  as  captain  in 
the  Sultan's  army,  visited  Troy  ana  Tripolis,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  then 
served  as  major  of  Honveds  under  the  "traitor**  Gorgey,  and  has  just  come 
from  the  city  of  the  Montczumas,  where  he  earned  his  bread  bv  embroidering 
fewcra— a  Hercules  in  petticoats,  tenfold  more  honourable  than  the  big-mouthS 
fellows  who  hung  about  Kossuth  in  the  Shakspeare  Hotel  at  New  York,  and 
lived  by  the  mercenary  enthusiasm  they  evoked.  Here  see  the  portlv,  well-lined 
stomacD,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city,  who  is  worth  Us 
30,000  dols. — ^he  helped  to  dig  the  Erie  Canal  in  1836,  in  which  his  houses  are 
now  reflected.  There  the  lean  black  coat,  at  home  across  the  sea  its  occupier 
was  an  honest  journeyman  tailor,  became  here  a  farmer's  lad,  converted  himself 
ihto  an  image-boy,  then  became  a  trapper,  and  after  a  score  of  metamorphoses, 
during  whicn  he  taught  the  mvsteries  of  the  A  B  C  in  Missouri,  was  a  stoker  in 
Illinois,  in  Kentucky  a  grocer^s  assistant,  in  Virginia  painted  heaven  and  hell  to 
the  attendants  of  camp-meetings — eventuaUy  burst  forth  as  one  of  the  most  re^ 
spected  lawyers  in  CincinnatL 

Cin<nnnati  contains,  probably,  the  largest  shoe-manufactory  in  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  Messrs.  Filey  and  Chapin,  and  the  baildiogs  extend 
over  nearly  thirteen  thousand  square  feet.  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  it,  however,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  raw  matenal  was 
converted  into  saleable  goods.  In  fact,  there  is  a  certain  Charley  who,  in 
ten  hours,  can  make  six  pair  of  boots,  and  on  one  occasion,  for  a  wager, 
made  twelve  pairs  between  sunrise  and  sunset !  Another  extraordinary 
manufactory  is  one  in  which  iron  coffins  are  made  in  immense  numbers. 
These,  which  we  fancy  are  a  perfectly  novel  article,  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
recumbent  human  figure,  and  the  show-room  in  which  these  fearfully 
elegant  articles  are  stored,  looks  just  as  if  a  pyramid  had  been  plundered 
of  its  mummies.  Formed  of  two  cases,  which  are  soldered  together  as 
soon  as  the  corpse  is  inserted,  and  with  a  thick  plate  of  glass  where  the 
fietce  comes,  these  articles  possess  numerous  advantages,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter.  As  they  are  but  slightly  dearer  than  the  common  wooden 
coffins,  the  idea  has  been  received  with  applause,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  course  of  time,  all  Americans  will  be  thus  interred  and  protected 
against  corruption — not  excepting  the  tanners  who,  as  it  is  well  known, 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  rotting  a  year  later  than  other  Christians.  Joiners 
would  certainly  be  losers  by  it,  and  Hamlet's  god's-acre  jokes  would  in  a 
few  years  be  incomprehensible  without  a  commentary.  The  following 
description  of  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  is  so  lively,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : 

In  addition  to  the  strange  things  I  have  already  mentioned,  an  European 
eye  sees  m  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  much  that  is  extraordinary.  There  gallops 
a  crier  from  ward  to  ward,  in  order  to  ring  his  bell  at  the  cross-streets  and  aor 
nounce  "a  child  lost."  There  ropes  are  fastened  from  house  to  house,  from 
which,  high  above  the  awnings  which  beshadow  the  pavement,  flutt^  the 
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electioii  ticket  of  the  democratic  party  of  Ohio  in  the  shape  of  an  imTnennc  flag. 
There  a  street  opens  up  to  the  market,  which  is  overbnilt.  Boimd  the  oonier 
ooine  drums  and  fifes.  A  motley  militia  company  of  twenty  pmates  and  ten 
officers,  and  thirty  musicians  in  front,  marches  out  boldly  to  the  exezcising"- 
ground.  One  has  a  bayonet  fixed,  the  other  wears  instead  his  side^^nns.  One 
has  red  stnpes  on  his  trousers ;  the  fancy  of  his  next  rank  man  found  sold  bands 
inore  tastefuL  The  commanders  are  strongly  affected  by  the  lace  ana  epaulette 
fever.  There  a  very  grave  policeman  is  keeping  guard  lest  a  dust-heap  of  the 
most  venerable  antiquity,  covered  with  old  boots,  cabba^stalks,  ana  rotten 
eggs,  should  be  stolen  by  the  pi^  who  are  enjoying  their  siesta  upon  it.  lliere 
Loafers  are  boxing  before  an  engine-house.  Here  zmd  there,  and  there  again,  not 
a  thousand  paces  apart,  are  the  ruins  of  recent  fires,  covered  with  printed  and 
manuscript  azmouncements  of  the  changes  of  residence  to  which  the  conflagra- 
tion has  compelled  the  former  inhabitants.  We  pass  a  barber's  shop,  and  notice 
the  customers  lying  on  their  backs  to  be  eased  of  their  boaida,  and  have  their 
face  and  head  washed  at  the  same  time.  We  meet  dandies  dressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  fashion,  who,  on  account  of  the  muddy  weather,  have  tucked  up  their 
trousers  to  the  knee,  and  who  with  extreme  elegance  employ  their  fingers  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  We  are  passed  by  a  flower-panelled  omnibus  adorned 
with  a  half-len^  of  Zachariah  Taylor,  out  of  wliich  half  a  dozen  youn^  boarders 
jump,  dressed  m  Bloomer  costume.  We  have  business  to  attend  to  in  a  bank, 
so  we  go  in,  find  an  old  man  busily  sweeping,  and  on  asking  for  the  **  Boss," 
discover  that  wc  have  him  before  us  in  the  broom-man.  In  another  commercial 
house  we  find  the  principal  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  his 
own  boots.  With  an  Anglo-American  acquaintance  we  visit  an  hotel,  for 
instance.  Woodruff  House  or  the  Broadway  Exchange,  to  enjoy  a  morning 
draught.  On  the  table  various  roast-meats  are  steaming ;  near  them  is  a  pile  of 
plates  and  a  basket  of  knives  and  forks.  While  drinking,  we  notice  that  other 
guests  are  busily  helping  themselves.  We  do  the  same,  and  polish  off  (of  course 
standinff)  a  tidy  lump  of  juicy  roast  beef  or  venison.  We  then  put  our  hand  in 
our  TMxSet  to  pay,  when  our  friend  taps  us  on  the  shoulder  and  says,  "  For 
ffooaness'  sake  let  your  money  rest.  The  lunch  is  ^ratUy  and  the  barkeeper  will 
mugh  at  you,  if  he  notice  that  you  are  so  green."  If  we  walk  up  the  cuial  and 
have  any  luck,  we  perceive  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  flour-casks  a  man  in 
black,  who  is  encaged  in  washing  a  few  black-a-moors  white ;  or,  in  other  words, 
convincing  a  mob  of  red-nosed  Loafers  that  brandy  is  poison,  and  abstinence  the 
crown  of  all  virtues. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  Cincinnati  is  the  quantity  of  red 
flags  floating  &om  the  windows  in  every  direction.  They  are  not  emblems 
of  red-republicanism,  for,  though  Porkopolis  is  filled  with  democrats,  only 
a  few  German  tailors  have  anything  to  say  in  its  favour.  The  sanguinary 
flags  have  the  peaceable  intention  of  announcing  to  the  people  that  an 
auction  takes  place  in  the  house— of  books,  clothes,  spirits — or  a  mock- 
auction.  Mock-auction — what  is  that  ?  It  is,  in  comparison,  the  den  of 
the  lion-ant  for  those  who  have  not  learnt  the  first  commandment  in  the 
Yankee  Catechism :  "  Keep  your  eyes  open  !"  It  is,  further,  a  counter- 
part of  that  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  Reinecke  Fuchs  showed  his  cousin 
3raun  the  honey,  for  those,  namely,  who  like  cheap  bargains.  It  is  also 
an  A  B  C  school  of  this  world's  wisdom,  where  simple  peasants  and  that 
ilk,  and  amon^  them  clever  fellows,  learn  the  practical  value  of  the 
proverb,  '*  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  A  mock-auction,  finally,  is  a 
piece  of  cheating,  by  which,  after  a  w^-devised  scheme,  ftg^inst  wfaich 
the  arm  of  the  kw  is  powerless,  greenhorns  are  taken  in.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  moek-auction,  at  which  our  author  was  presenti  fomishes  him 
nith  an  opportanity  of  genexalisbg  in  the  following  fiashion: 
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" Mock-Mi6tioBs/'  my  fiiend  says.  ''You  are  astonished  at  their  audacity F 
Bat,  go  to  the  prophets  of  the  camp-meetingp.  Like  pure  gold  the  stream  of 
mous  eloquence  giishes  from  their  hps,  and  at  is  pinchbeck  to  Him  who  kno^ 
the  hearts.  Take  yonr  station  in  the  Fourth-street,  the  pron)enade  of  our  high^ 
ladies.  Gome !  the  ladies,  who  walk  past  you  with  downcast  eyelids,  are  the 
purest  Tirgin-gold?  It  appears  so,  certainly.  But  I  could  leaa  you  into  our 
assi^ination-houses,  where  these  virtuous  dames  give  their  lovers  rendezvma 
behmd  their  husbuids'  backs,  and  you  would  join  with  me  in  saying,  '  It's  lA 
pinchbeck^infemal  pindibeok.'  Then  go  into  our  court-houses,  where  the 
smaller  thieves  are  hanged,  and  the  larger  ones^let  out  on  bail.  It's  all  pinch- 
beck, and  the  only  gold  which  does  not  merely  gHsten,  is  that  with  which  they 
are  bribed.  Then  Esten  to  our  lawyers.  Hear  the  lustory  of  our  politicians : 
for  instance,  that  of  our  worthy  Webster.  Uemember  how  our  elections  are  carried 
with  hired  Loafers'  fists :  how  the  partisan  papers  branded  the  noble  and  brave 
Harrison  as  a  liar,  cheat,  and  cowara ;  how  they  converted  the  100  sheep,  which 
another  candidate  for  the  presidency  sent  to  market,  into  so  many  chamed  and 
bleeding  slaves,  on  whose  back  the  name  of  '  Polk'  was  branded— how  they  did 
tlus,  to  turn  the  abolitionists  from  him,  who,  on  their  side,  again  coat  the  pmch- 
beck  egotdsm  of  the  north  with  the  gold  of  universal  brotherly  love.  Look  at 
that  fine  church.  In  truth,  a  splendid  work,  for  whose  erection  a  pious  mind 
and  a  love  of  art  of  the  purest  metal  were  united  ?  pray  don't  be  too  enthusiastic. 
'Tis  pinchbeck,  speculation,  which  hopes  to  make  a  capital  bargain  by  letting  the 
seats  and  pews  at  a  high  figure.  Tlien  listen,  lastly,  how  our  editors  sell  their 
columns  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  gild  the  worst  cause  with  the  eagles,  which 
are  pressed  into  their  hands  for  the  purpose.  Do  that,  my  good  fellow,  uid  you 
will  join  with  me  in  exclaiming:  *  Pinchbeck'  humbug--all  America  \i  one 
gigantic  mock-auction.' " 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the  title  of 
*^  Porkopolis"  given  to  the  ''  Queen  of  the  West."  The  proper  time  to 
insit  Cincinnati  is  between  the  months  of  November  and  February.  A 
visitor  at  any  other  season  cannot  see  her  delights,  her  glory,  the  pride 
of  her  statisticiaDS  and  chroniclers,  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  treilr 
sury  of  the  Queen  City,  the  gpceatest  wonder  of  the  Ohio  Valley — the 
pork  manufiMStories.  Our  author,  however,  had  that  good  fortune — he 
not  only  saw  but  smelt  its  glories.  Puhl  a  week  of  cold  weather 
opened  the  pork-houses,  sent  legions  of  bristly  victims  through  the 
streets  to  the  altars  of  Mercury,  piled  thousands  on  thousands  of  pickling 
easks  in  the  faotories,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  every  room  in  the 
city  with  the  unending,  invincible,  inevitable  fatty  steam.  Hams,  sides 
of  bacon,  and  lard-oil,  were  henceforth  the  subject  on  which  every  energy 
was  concentrated,  and  for  three  long  months  the  axis  on  which  conversa- 
tion, newspaper  articles,  and  cart-wheels  turned. 

The  want  of  a  market  for  their  maize  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  to  distil  it  into  brandy,  which  could  be  more  easily  transported, 
aiMl  td  feed  swine  with  it.  The  eighteen  million  bushels  whicn  were 
shipped  to  Europe  in  the  famous  year  of  1847  formed  scarcely  three  per 
cent  of  the  hairest  of  1846«  But  generally  only  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  harvest  is  exported,  and  a  ti^  consumed  at  home.  But,  as  the 
whisky  distillers  cannot  pay  the  price  for  the  maize  they  consume  which 
it  brings  in  when  converted  into  pig-meat,  the  rearing  of  these  animals 
has  be^  propagated  in  an  extraoidinary  manner.  The  United  States  €|f 
America  breed  antfoaUy  about  forty-four  million  pigs^hat  is,  nearly  lui 
many  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Of  these,  abdUt  five-eighths  are  created 
40  ^e  valkgF  of  the  Missiie^ipi,  where  ahofe  1|700,000  •!»  ailauidly 
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barrelled.  Of  the  latter  number  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  are  killed  and  exported  from  Cincinnati  alone — an  immense 
number,  when  we  reflect  that  this  trade  is  confined  to  three  months  ia 
the  year.  The  pigs  run  about  wild  in  the  woods,  till  they  are  driven 
into  the  maize-fields  at  the  end  of  September  to  pick  up  fat.  There  are 
farmers  who  annually  feed  one  thousand.  Whoever  has  less  than  one 
hundred,  disposes  of  them  to  dealers  when  the  pork  season  commences, 
who  confine  them  at  certidn  spots  till  they  have  a  sufficient  number  to 
pay  the  expense  of  driving  to  Cincinnati  or  other  markets  on  the  river. 
Here  they  are  collected  in  pens  near  the  abattoirs^  as  close  together  as 
possible.  In  this  position  they  are  killed,  the  butcher  stepping  over 
their  backs  and  breaking  in  their  skull  with  a  two-pointed  hammer. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  they  are  dragged  with  hooks  to  the  ''  sticking* 
room,"  where  their  throats  are  cut,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  run  into 
large  vats,  whence  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  Prussian  blue.  Next 
to  the  stickine-rooms  are  the  steaming-cauldrons.  In  these  the  pig  is 
drawn  by  machinery  on  to  a  long  bench,  where  it  is  cleaned  and  stripped 
of  the  bristles.  The  hind-legs  are  then  kept  apart  by  a  long  crooked 
stick,  and  it  is  hung  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  a  workman  paunches  it — an 
operation  which  is  performed  with  such  activity,  that  generally  three  per 
minute  are  prepared  for  pickling. 

Cincinnati  contains  ten  of  these  slaughter-houses.  They  are  situated 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  city,  and  are  usually  built  of  wood. 
The  side-walls  are  movable,  and  are  drawn  back  whenever  the  cold  ia 
not  too  severe.  The  largest  of  these  establishments  employ  above 
one  hundred  persons,  and  the  salary  they  receive  averages  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  From  the  slaughter-houses  the  pigs  are  sent  in 
immense  waggons,  holding  sixty  to  one  hundred  apiece,  to  the  pork 
factories,  where  they  are  salted  and  packed.  This  takes  place  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  so  that  pigs  which  are  grunting  to-day  are  by  the 
morrow  pickled  and  carried  off  by  the  draymen,  whose  carts  rattle  by 
hundreds  over  the  principal  streets  to  the  steamers  at  the  landing-place. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  trade,  we  may  remark  that  from 
November,  1847,  to  March,  1848,  no  less  than  500,000  pigs  were  killed 
in  Cincinnati,  and  180,000  tons  of  pickled  pork,  25,000,000  pounds  of 
ham,  and  16,500,000  pounds  of  bacon,  were  sent  away,  without  taking 
into  account  the  smaller  animals,  and  the  feet,  heads,  entrails,  &&, 
which  were  melted  into  lard  in  other  factories,  or  went  to  the  thirty 
lard-oil  manufactories,  which  produced  last  year  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  lard-oil  and  stearin.  It  is  calculated  that  these  establishments 
employ  above  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  they 
produced  in  the  year  1 848  was  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  eight 
million  dollars. 

On  the  occasion  of  visiting  a  negro  chapel,  our  author  found  to  hia 
regret  that  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  in  very  deed  a  romance — a  lady*8 
romance,  and  a  partisan  firebrand  in  the  bargiun.  In  his  view,  the  North 
American  negro  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  religion,  knows  neither 
baptism  nor  matrimony,  prayer  nor  belief,  and  is  only  acquainted  witk 
the  name  of  the  Deity  through  the  curses  and  oaths  of  Ins  sellers  and 
buyers.  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  we  may  quote  the 
foliowing  description  of  the  church  service^  as  pOTformed— not  in  aa 
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obscure  corner  in  the  south,  where  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime  to 
teach  a  coloured  man  the  rudiments — but  in  the  African  Methodist 
chapel,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Cincinnati  Directory^  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Sixth-street,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Broadway : 

On  enterin£^  the  door,  all  was  silent,  and  as  we  could  see  no  light  from  the 
windows,  we  oegan  to  fancy  we  bad  made  a  mistake,  when  a  hymn  was  com- 
menced.  A  black  janitor  opened  a  second  door,  and  there  met  us — mixed  with 
a  strong  scent  of  musk — ^that  peculiar  and  most  unpleasant  perfume  with  which 
mother  nature  has  endowed  the  hide  of  the  Ethiopic  race.  We  were  the  only 
white  men  in  the  meeting,  which  might  perhaps  contain  two  hundred  persons. 
To  the  left  were  the  women ;  to  the  right,  where  we  were  invited  to  sit,  the 
men  stood,  leaned,  knelt,  and  sat,  their  brown  and  black  faces  rendered  stUl 
more  comical  bj*  the  decoration  of  a  high  and  brilliantly  white  shirt  collar. 
Among  the  darlues  of  the  female  sex,  on  the  other  hand,  I  noticed— among  a 
great  quantity  of  plump,  coarse  faces,  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
uran-utans  except  by  the  artistic  decoration  of  silk  bonnets  and  lace  veils—* 
several  most  charming  forms,  and  marvellously  regular  features ;  these  were  the 
"yeller  gals,"  whose  praises  I  had  heard  so  often  sung.  And,  in  truth,  they  are 
wondrously  beautiful  creatures,  these  Quadroons,  who  are  the  theme  of  so  many 
serenades  on  the  part  of  the  African  troubadours.  My  companion  indubitably 
showed  his  taste  in  preferring  his  "  yeller  gals"  to  Power's  "  Greek  slave ;"  and 
it  was  difficult  to  be  not  only  all  eye,  but  also  all  ear,  as  was  proper,  when  we 
had  before  us  these  daughters  of  £ve,  in  whom  a  triple  cross  with  Japhef  s 
descendants  had  only  left  the  beauties  of  their  maternal  ancestors— burning  eyes 
and  ivory  teeth — while  it  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  curse  of  Noah  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  bronze  tint. 

An  almost  suffocating  heat  prevailed  in  the  low  room.  A  hymn  was  sunc^ 
whose  refrain  was  better  suited  for  the  battle-field  than  for  a  migration  to  Zion^ 
city  of  peace : 

"Die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Glory  in  my  soul!" 

At  last  the  hymn  was  ended,  and  the  centre  man  of  the  three  preachers  rose  to 
deliver  a  sermon.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who  with  seraphic  taste 
had  parted  his  wool  down  the  middle,  and  in  his  light  blue  coat  and  wnite  hand- 
kercnief  looked  very  absurd.  His  oration,  for  which  he  opened  his  double  hedge 
of  teeth  so  wide,  as  if  all  that  lay  on  his  mind  must  come  out  at  once,  and  during 
which  he  wiped  from  his  face — 1  cannot  say  whether  tears  of  emotion,  or  merely 
the  sweat  of  Adam — made  a  deep  impression,  if  not  on  the  heart,  most  assuredly 
on  the  tympana  of  the  pious  menagerie  before  him.  But  with  what  incomparable 
effect  he  twirled  his  lon^  arms !  how  fearfully  he  rolled  his  eyes !  how  con- 
vincingly his  fists  pounded  the  desk  at  each  important  passage !  At  first  I  could 
only  mstinguish  in  the  outburst  of  his  pious  fervour  a  few  impressive  points, 
as — repentance — miserable  sinners — a-a-awll  mankind:  for  in  addition  to  the 
yells  sutid  groans  which  followed  such  remarks  as  I  have  quoted  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  and  not  to  mention  the  desperate  English  which  the  holy  man 
spoke,  he  had  thundered  himself  almost  hoarse  in  the  first  few  sentences.  Still 
toe  ear  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  began  to  understand  him. 

After  the  sermon  had  gone  on  for  a  space,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
scene.  With  "Uff"  and  "Eio"  the  men  twisted  about,  as  if  their  con- 
sciences had  g^ven  them  the  stomach-ache.  In  all  comers  repentant 
fiinners  were  yelling  and  howling,  whining  and  grunting,  lowing  and 
bleating.  Some  were  grovelling  on  the  ground,  at  intervals  uttering  a 
half-suppressed  groan  for  mercy.  Others  made  bounds  in  the  air  as  if  a 
ballet  had  struck  them,  and  then  fell  with  a  howl  on  their  knees.  Others, 
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kis  active,  ^ntod  tbeir  fediings  in  trampling  and  scrapiDg  with  thebr 
fcei.  As  our  author  says,  ^  Every  imaginable  bestial  voice,  from  the 
Hon  to  the  rat»  was  audible.  CrriroaceSy  than  which  Hell  Breughel  could 
not  have  invented  more  horrible,  met  the  astonished  eje.  In  a  wnai,  it 
was  a  scene  which  made  me  fancy — Heaven  forgive  rae — that  I  was 
among  drunken  satyrs  and  dryads.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes 
is,  that  ^e  African  race  is  fully  subordinate  to  the  European ;  and  he 
justifies  his  view  by  stating,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  service  he  could 
not  refrain  from  repeating  a  verse,  in  which  one  of  the  black  minstrds 
has  characterised  himself  and  his  co-coroplextonists : 

My  mammy  was  a  wolf,  and  my  daddy  was  a  tiger» 
Half  fire,  half  smoke,  Fm  the  old  Yirgiimy  nigger. 

But  we  dare  say  that  our  readers  are  beginning  to  tire  of  pigs  and 
darkies,  and  will  have  no  objection  to  accompany  the  author  on  an  excu^ 
^n  he  made  into  the  backwoods  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  ere  he  proceeded  to 
Gotham.     The  following  is  a  description  worth  reading  and  quoting : 

Cynthiana  is  a  pleasant  little  town  enough.  We  inquired  after  the  best  inn, 
and  found  an  hotd,  where  very  oonsiderable  progress  had  been  made  in  civilisa- 
tion. They  even  were  acquainted  with  the  invention  of  snuffers,  while  the  good 
people  in  Falmouth  still  used  a  nocket-knife — after  the  manner  of  their  worthy 
uthers — ^in  docking  the  wick.  Our  sleeping  room  had,  further,  not  only  carpets 
and  blinds,  but — how  we  stared — even  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  lighte^ 
though  not  ordered,  in  order  to  show  the  magnificent  difference  between  this  ana 
the  other  taverns  of  the  neighbourhood.  Finally,  our  eyes  saw,  when  they 
opened  in  the  morning,  two  pairs  of  almost  polished  boots,  with  which  Jem,  the 
wooUy-pated  ostler,  had  prepared  us  a  surprise,  all  the  more  agreeable,  as  a 
thin^  ot  this  sort  is  only  done  in  first-class  hotels.  It  is  true,  thai  they  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  convenience  of  wash-hand  stands,  and  we  were  consequently 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  pump  and  the  towel,  common  to  all  faces,  in  a  truly 
democratic  fashion.  In  addition,  alas !  it  was  found  that  the  pleasant  surprise 
was  converted  into  an  unpleasant  one,  on  closer  inspection  of  our  boots,  for  Jem, 
unaccustomed  to  such  extraordinary  events,  had  mixed  the  feet  coverings  of  the 
various  gentlemen  and  boys  and  caused  a  confusion  thereby,  which  made  tu  think 
of  the  last  day,  when  the  one-lesged  invaUds  will  rise  from  their  graves  and 
hallo  for  their  second  walking-stick  with  all  the  hundred  oaths  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  backwoodsmen,  who  were  the  &vt 
settlers  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio,  must  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant.  Our  space  will  not,  however,  do  more  than  allow  us  to 
quote  the  following  anecdote  on  the  subject : — "  I  can  still  perfectly  re* 
member  the  day,"  said  one  of  the  author's  new  acquauatances,  '^  on  whidi 
I  first  saw  a  cup.  My  father  sent  me  to  a  relation  who  kept  a  school  at 
Lexington.  How  astonished  I  was  when  I  saw  the  first  brick  house, 
which,  to  increase  my  surprise,  ws3  internally  decorated  vrith  paper,  and 
had  a  whitewashed  ceiling.  I  had  po  idea  that  there  could  be  sucb 
things  in  the  world  ;  but  what  eyes  I  made  when  cups  and  spoons  were 
placed  on  the  table !  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the  brown 
Deverage,  which  they  called  coffee,  particularly  disgusting.  Still  I  coa- 
^nued  to  drink,  although  I  was  remarkably  near  crying.  The  white 
basins,  as  in  my  uncivilised  fashion  I  called  the  cups,  were  filled  and  i^ 
filled  as  soon  as  empty,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  help  myself,  as  I  did  not 
<dare  say  I  had  enongn.     At  last  I  noticed  that  a  gentleman  in  company 
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'timed  his  cup  and  kid  his  spoon  upon  it,  when  no  more  was  poured  out 
for  him.  I  followed  his  example^  and  to  mj  unspei^ble  satiflfiiction  the 
jlMuIt  was  the  same." 

.  After  a  pleasant  excursion  and  meeting  widi  numerous  adventures,  our 
anthor  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi,  on  board  the  North  River 
ftaamecy  on  which,  as  usual,  a  most  motley  company  was  assembled. 
'^It  was  a  curious  selection  firom  the  most  rarious  classes  of  society.  A 
gaDerj  of  contrasts,  in  which  the  inequality  of  the  individual  seemed 
continually  revdting  against  the  equality  of  all.  Here  a  national  blue 
duffle  coat,  and  in  it  a  half  savage  Husher  from  Indiana.  Next  him,  in  a 
long  Uack  doth  talar,  pale  and  pious,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
'8t  Louis.  Further  on,  with  the  red  silk  Spanish  scarf  round  his  waist, 
a  returning  gold-digger  from  California.  From  the  bar  a  mass  of  pro- 
ftssional  gamblers  thronged  to  dinner.  Behind  them  waddled,  with  a 
greasy  smile,  a  fat  Dunker,  with  whom  I  had  carried  on  in  the  forenoon 
an  instructive  conversation  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  benefits  of 
pig-hreeding,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  communion  by  night,  tobacco-* 
planting  in  Ohio,  and  other  homogeneous  subjects.  My  vis^d'vis  was 
an  old  smoothly-shaven  major,  stiff  and  cold,  as  if  he  had  breakfasted  on 
a  Utehen  poker  and  had  not  yet  digested  it.  As  neighbours  right 
and  kf^,  he  had  two  Loafer-faces,  with  whom  he  would  not  have  com- 
menced any  intimacy,  from  the  very  appearance  of  their  shirt-coUarsii 
Sbnilar  and  worse  physiognomies,  on  which  sottishness  was  contending 
with  craft,  alternated  with  the  mild  faces  of  Methodist  preachers, 
with  elegant,  active,  smart  New  Englanders,  with  collars  as  white  as  if 
they  had  been  washed  in  snow  and  bleached  in  milk,  and  with  tall,  mus- 
cular, dirty  fellows  from  the  forests  of  Western  Kentucky." 

While  seated  at  table,  our  author  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  charm- 
ing young  woman,  who  was  waited  upon  with  the  greatest  empressejnefU 
by  a  yoimg  gentleman,  her  companion.  A  Yankee  on  board  soon  dis- 
covered who  they  were,  by  that  amiable  pertinacity  so  peculiar  to  that 
race  of  men,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  tell  Mr.  fiusch  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  anecdote  respecting  them  : 

About  four  weeks  back  a  young  man  brought  a  lady  to  a  boarding-house  at 
fivansville,  on  the  Ohio.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  a  few  days  sSterwards. 
The  gentleman,  who  had  left  in  the  mean  while,  came  to  pay  her  visits  hrequently, 
paid  uberaliy  for  all  she  required,  but  always  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
making  her  Lis  wife.  At  last  she  told  all  her  troubles  to  the  landWj.  The 
latter,  a  good-hearted  woman,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  fair  victim, 
and  persuaded  her  boarders  to  join  her  m  a  scheme,  whose  purpose  was  to  save 
the  young  lady's  honour,  either  by  persuasion  or  force.  Wnen  the  sinner  came 
agam  to  visit  his  beloved,  the  resolute  landlady  hurried  after  him,  locked  the 
(loor,  and  called  her  fellow-conspirators.  They  immediately  fetched  a  dergy- 
Bian,  and,  after  the  door  was  opened,  demanded  the  immediate  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  At  nrstthe  young  gentleman  reaisteo,  but  yielded, 
after  sundiy  whispers  of  "  Lynching"  and  other  unpleasantnesses.  The  pastor 
did  his  duty,  and  the  unbidden  wedoW  guests  wished  the  new  couple  happiness 
and  prosperity ;  after  which  the  latter  aeparted  by  the  first  steamer. 

At  St.  Louis,  where  our  author  remained  for  some  time,  he  had  an 
epportunity  of  seeing  msaxy  German  republican  celelnrities,  among  them 
Fnedrich  Hecker,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
now  one  of  the  most  respected  farmers  m  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.    We 
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are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  dolug  so  well,  for  he  was,  after  all,  the  only 
sensible  man  in  the  whole  Frankfurt  parliament.  He  was  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  recognise  the  fallacy  of  moral  rebellion,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  insure  his  countrymen  the  blessings  of  a  constitutioD,  not 
cetroyee  by  the  princes,  but  emanating  from  the  popular  will.  Another 
man,  who  made  a  noise  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  great  Kinkel,  in  whose 
honour  a  meeting  was  held,  the  speakers  being  principally  Anglo- 
American  lawyers,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the  stato  of  Ger- 
many as  a  blind  man  does  of  colours,  but  nevertheless  g^ued  im- 
mense applause  by  their  humbug  of  "  intervention  for  non-intervention  ** — 
a  phrase  much  in  vogue  during  Kossuth's  residence  in  America,  and  mg- 
nifying  the  duty  of  the  American  republic  to  interpose — with  arms,  if 
necessary — whenever  one  monarchy  assists  another  against  any  repub- 
lican outbreak  among  the  people.  Our  author,  in  fact,  appears  to  enter- 
tain the  most  supreme  contempt  for  his  countrymen  in  America,  and  if 
all  he  says  be  true,  they  most  fully  deserve  it.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  care  for  aught  save  money,  and,  in  spite  of  their  boasts  of 
living  in  a  free  country,  thousands  upon  thousands  never  exercise  their 
privilege  of  voting.  They  have  no  universities,  and  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  the  blind  instruments  of  the  cunning  Yankees,  who  despise 
them  most  heartily  as  **  Dutehmen,"  and  are  only  civil  to  them  at  the 
time  of  any  presidential  election.  But  we  need  not  delay  on  this  subject, 
when  we  have  metal  so  much  more  attractive  awaiting  us  at  Gotham, 
where  our  traveller  has  by  this  time  arrived. 

New  York  contains  several  imposing  public  buildings,  but  only  a  few 
in  good  taste,  and  only  one  original,  the  Tombs'  Prison,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  Anything  else  of  value  is,  nearly  without  exception,  a 
servile  imitation  of  European  models,  without  the  slightest  regard  being 
paid  to  the  entourage.  The  Exchange,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  yarious 
architectural  defects,  would  certainly  make  a  grand  impression  as  a 
whole,  with  its  facade  of  eighteen  colossal  granite  pillars  and  its  fine 
cupola,  if  it  stood  in  an  open  square,  instead  of  a  proportionately  narrow 
street.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Custom-house,  a  Greek  temple, 
joined  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  private  houses.  Only  to  give  one  more 
specimen,  the  Gothic  entrance  to  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  Broad- 
way would  look  remarkably  handsome,  were  it  not  confined  by  two 
frontages  with  green  shutters.  Further  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  such 
blunders  entailed  by  the  saving  of  space  cease,  but  the  poverty  of  con- 
ception which  is  forced  to  borrow  from  other  countries  and  ages,  and 
employs  what  is  borrowed  so  clumsily,  that  it  frequently  appears  a  sar- 
casm on  the  original,  but  always  a  servile  copy,  prevails  here.  The 
greatest  success  has  been  met  with  when  the  buildings  are  intended  for 
secular  purposes.  The  University  in  Washington- square,  the  State  Ar- 
senal in  the  Fifth-avenue,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  stately 
and  beautiful  palaces,  while  nearly  all  the  churches  reveal  that  the 
architect  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  building.  Still,  this  imitation, 
when  original  ideas  were  wanting,  is  praiseworthy,  for  truly  fearful 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  beauty  have  been  committed  wherever  the 
architect — as,  for  instance,  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  the  Presby 
torian  Church  in  Chatham-street,  through  confidence  in  his  own  inyentiva 
talent-^spumed  to  derive  any  aid  from  the  Continent. 
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New  Toric  possesses  as  few  fine  churches  as  it  does  public  squares  or 
large  theatres.  While  in  America  everything  acquires  gigantic  propor- 
tions through  the  immense  activity  fostered  in  the  New  World,  and 
while  the  American  is  justly  called  pious,  still,  in  the  metropolis  of  this 
active  country,  and  this  pious  nation,  the  "  City  of  Churches,''  although 
boasting  some  twenty  dozen  churchlets,  has  not  yet  erected  a  God's 
bouse,  which  can  contain  above  a  thousand  persons.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  lies  partly  in  the  endless  division  into  sects, 
jpartly,  too,  in  the  motives  from  which  most  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
nave  been  built  These  motives  had  their  source  entirely  in  speculation, 
which  wishes  to  make  money  by  letting  pews.  The  reaction  of  society 
against  the  republican  principle  of  equality  is  shown,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  things,  also  in  the  affairs  of  heaven.  The  dollar  even  here  decides 
the  value  of  the  man,  and  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs.  A  rich  aristo- 
erat  cannot  possibly  fulfil  his  duties  towards  the  God  of  his  sect  beneath 
the  same  roof  where  the  common  workman  offers  up  his  publican  prayers. 
He  requires  a  place  which  is  only  accessible  to  his  own  equals.  This 
requirement  is  worked  upon  and  employed  by  speculators.  Marble  tem- 
ples are  built  for  the  haute  voice,  brick  ones  for  the  lower  classes :  fifty 
dollars  are  demanded  for  a  seat  in  the  former,  ^ve  for  one  in  the  latter ; 
and  a  roaring  trade  is  done  in  both  cases.  We  will  only  quote  one  of 
many  instances: 

It  is  known  that  Bamum  made  several  thousand  dollars  b^  selling  the  tickets 
for  the  first  of  Jeunj  Lind's  concerts  by  auction.  But  it  is  not  known,  pro- 
bably, that  this  manceuvre  has  found  imitators  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  several  of 
the  clerical  lights  of  New  York  were  among  those  most  zealous  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  this  novel  species  of  simony.  It  is  surprising  that  such  scandalous  im- 
pudence was  not  punished  bv  the  public  at  startinfi^  by  the  proper  contempt. 
Durine  my  stay  in  Gotham,  however,  people  seemed  to  have  a  clearer  view  on 
the  suDJect ;  for  when  one  of  the  "  Reverends,"  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  brother 
of  the  authoress  of  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Jupiter  Tonans  in  a  church  at 
Brooklyn,  announced  a  sale  of  seats  in  his  "  house  of  prater"  by  public  auction, 
only  very  few  were  disposed  of  on  the  first  day,  ana  tms  worthy  pastor  found 
his  expectations  of  a  full  purse  bitterly  deceived. 

The  Broadway  of  New  York  is  the  parade-place  for  all  that  is  extraor- 
dinary, beautiful,  strange  and  foolish  within  the  confines  of  Gotham.  Yes, 
even  more,  it  is  the  stage  for  everything  and  every  one  that  wishes  to 
consider  itself  or  himself  something  in  America;  and  whatever  exists  in 
the  Old  World  which  considers  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  display 
itself  to  the  New  One,  makes  its  entry  into  Brother  Jonathan's  territory 
by  the  New  York  Broadway.  From  the  windows,  from  the  roofs  of  its 
houses,  are  enjoyed  the  first-fruits  of  that  eye-pasturage  which  time  or 
fiishion  recommends.  A  new  president  is  elected.  Not  to  display  him- 
self within  eight  days  on  the  Broadway  would  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime.  A  general  has  gained  a  victory.  On  the  Broadway 
lie  first  obtains  the  recognition  of  his  services.  A  revealer  of  the  last  day, 
a  reformer,  has  arisen  to  ameliorate  and  convert  the  world.  His  first 
search  for  proselytes  is  made,  if  he  speculates  correctly,  on  the  pavement 
between  the  Bowling-green  and  Grace  Church.  The  Tom  Thumb  swindle, 
the  Lind  enthusiasm,  the  Kossuth  humbug,  all  first  found  echo  on  this 
avenue.     News  is  heard  of  an  elephant  in  Siam,  incomparable  for  size,  ia 
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mildness  of  character  an  angel^  and  whose  agility  in  the  maoagement  of 
his  trunk  outvies  the  dexterous  fingers  of  M.  rhilippe.  Every  one  is 
ready  to  forfeit  a  year's  existence  only  to  see  the  wondrous  bruto.  One 
fine  morning  a  trumpet  is  heard.  Every  one  pricks  up  his  ears  and  hurries 
to  the  Broadway^  and  lo !  here  comes  the  anxiously  desired  Siamese  at 
the  head  of  a  menagerie,  containing  a  dozen  similar  miracles.  The 
theatre  La  Soak,  in  Milan,  is  mad  with  enthusiasm  at  the  singing  of  a 
Signorina  LuccL  Will  this  enjoyment  be  participated  in  New  York  ? 
Will  her  countrymen  part  from  such  a  treasure  ?  We  are  airaid,  never] 
Halloh  I  no  despondency  I  Hocus  pocus,  there  is  the  signorina  driving 
from  the  landing-place  into  town,  and  her  first  salutation  from  the 
carriage-window  is  paid  to  the  Broadway.  'Tis  the  same  with  circus 
riders,  celebrated  party  speakers,  learned  canary-birds  and  fieas^ .  newlyr 
arrived  vicomtes,  with  broad  coats  of  arms  and  narrow  fortunes — whon^ 
the  aristocracy  here  adores — with  dandies  lately  returned  from  Europe^ 
fashionable  courtesans,  and  so  on.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  th« 
appearances  on  the  field  of  fashion.  If  a  new  hat  has  been  brought  out 
in  Botten-row,  or  a  new  revolutionary  blouse  sprung  from  the  teeming 
head  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  has  Beriin  invented  an  extraordinary  vairiety 
of  trousers,  have  the  Persians  discovered  a  new  mode  of  arranging  the 
beard,  is  a  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  vogue  among  ue  Mus- 
covites, Jebusites,  or  Pharisites,  look  round  upon  the  Broadway  at  the 
proper  season,  and  if  any  of  these  things  have  attained  a  proper  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  found  here  in  the  primest  quality  and  purest  model,  as 
truly  as  this  street  is  the  centre  of  fashionable  life  in  New  York. 

In  an  architectural  respect  the  Broadway  b,  here  and  there,  fine,  and, 
through  its  length,  imposing ;  although,  in  consequence  of  its  numerous 
curves,  its  whole  extent  cannot  be  seen.  But  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
call  it  beautifuL  Had  the  money  which  has  been  expended  on  the  erec- 
tion and  (Mrnamentation  of  these  houses  been  accompanied  by  a  alight 
degree  of  taste,  a  surprisingly  magnificent  e£fect  might  have  been  pro- 
duced. Although  the  eternal  monotony  in  the  upper  town  is  not  very 
admirable,  a  variety  like  that  on  the  Broadway  borders  too  closely  on 
chaos  to  produce  any  agreeable  feeling.  But  let  us  leave  general  re- 
marks and  regard  the  details  : 

The  «ye  turns  reluctantly  from  the  elorions  bay,  upon  whose  heaving  waves 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  beauty  slumbers,  fanned  by  the  earth-encompassing 
winds.  Prom  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  rise  above  the  grass*nlots  of  the 
batterr  we  lounge  towards  the  Bowling-green,  and  then  into  a  broao,  gradually* 
ascending  street,  from  which  carriage  on  carriage  rolls  towards  us  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. A  hundred  paces  further  on  we  are  m  the  loudest  whirlpool  of  the 
business  world — a  motley  stream  of  men  pours  along  the  pavement — a  perfect 
Mississippi  of  all  sorts  of  cars  and  carriages  roUs  along  the  road  in  the  centre 
towards  us.  Omnibuses  laden  with  human  beinj^,  ana  adorned  with  flowers, 
arabesques,  and  even  with  portraits,  keep  up  an  mcessant  ringing  as  they  pass. 
Two-wheeled  cars,  containing  bales  ana  casks,  force  their  way  m>m  tlie  aide- 
streets  into  the  main  channel  of  traffic.  With  hurried  steps  business  men 
measure  the  road  between  the  stores  to  which  their  occupation  calls  thenu 
Bright  eyes,  chartning  faces,  careful  toilettes  emerge  brillianUy  here  and  there 
from  the  throng,  to  msappear  immediately  affcerwaras  behind  a  wave  of  busy- 
hurrying  monev^hunters,  or  with  a  rustle  of  silk  to  pass  through  the  narrowed 
doors  of  one  oi  the  magnificat  shops,  which  give  the  Broadway  the  character  of 
a  baaar  three  miles  in  length.    Then  to  the  left  towers  Trmity  Church,  the 
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kandsomfist  in  New  York.  It  belones  *to  iha  Episcopalians,  and  its  building 
cost  the  inunense  sum  of  400,000  dolmrs.  For  this  the  architect  built  a  Gothio 
tower  of  red  sandstone  260  feet  in  height,  and  tacked  on  to  it  a  church  which 
eontaiBB  no  more  than  eight  hundrea  persons.  This  disproportion  is  quite 
original.  All  the  details  of  the  building,  which  has  no  lack  of  stained  glass  and 
tfS^st  Tasxities^  are  plagiarisms  of  European  ideas. 

Opposite  Trinity  Church  a  side-street  enters  the  Broadway,  which  we 
eaonot  pass  without  devoting  a  word  to  its  importance.  It  is  Wall- 
ttreety  the  key  to  Uncle  Sam's  money-chest,  the .  string  with  which 
America  opens  and  shuts  her  purse,  the  thermometer  of  the  entire  Trans- 
atlantic trade.  As  money  governs  the  world,  so  Wall-street  governs 
money,  and  from  its  mysterious  counting-houses  issue  the  decrees  which 
produce  abundance  and  want,  war  and  peace.  Wall-street  is  the  heart 
(xf  the  Empire  City,  as  the  Broadway  is  its  main  artery.  Here,  in  the 
eentre  of  a  double  row  of  banks  and  counting-houses,  whose  doors  are 
adorned  with  pillars  of  polished  granite  and  broad  flights  of  steps,  is  a 
imildiiig  with  gigantic  marble  pillars  and  an  immense  cupola — a  building 
vhidi  unites  the  character  of  the  most  cofessal  gambling-hell  and  the 
most  thronged  temple  in  the  city — the  gambling-hell  of  the  speculators, 
and  the  temple  of  the  god  Mammon — the  Exchange,  which  our  authoi? 
thus  describes : 

It  is  just  high-water  in  WaU-street.  The  houses  of  business  are  closed  pre- 
oise^f  at  three.  The  street  is  thronged  like  a  colony  of  ants.  Here  a  cellar 
fomita  forth  a  pale  young  man^  who  carries  in  the  calfskin-pooket-book  beneath 
his  ann  the  pleasant  assurance  tJiat  he  is  to-daj  double  as  nch  as  he  was  yester- 
day' Then  another  totters  alon^,  who  has  just  the  contrary  to  anticipate  ta« 
morrow.  There  a  third  flies,  as  if  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  up  the  steps  of 
one  of  the  money-temples,  to  inquire  of  his  "  worthy  neighbour*'  whether  he 
kas  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  spare  to  help  him  out  oi  a  momentary  em- 
barrassment. It  is  twenty  minutes  to  three,  and  the  crisis  is  approaching  its 
eatastrophe  with  giant  paces.  From  cellar  to  cellar  he  flies,  and  nowhere  uoea 
he  find  what  he  seeks.  Every  one  seems,  strangely  enough,  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
kb  own  demands  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this 
apecnlator  in  ^'figmcies/'  who  yesterday  commanded  hundreds  of  thousands,  will 
be  a  ruined  man.  The  sherifF  will  come  and  levy  on  his  elegant  house  in  Madi- 
son-square, his  plate  will  wander  to  the  auction-room,  his  uiends  will  forj^  to 
bow  to  him,  his  capricious  lady-wife  will  overwhelm  lum  with  reproaches  ror  his 
stupidity,  which  has  made  her  experience  want.  Is  it  surprising  if  he  collects 
the  little  left  to  him,  and  runs  away  to  California,  or — a  still  nobler  way  to 
shuffle  off  all  terrestrial  cares — draws  a  razor  across  his  throat  ?  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, is  such  rash  speculation  carried  on  as  in  Wall-street.  Nowhere  do  so 
Buny  "lame  ducks  waddle  about.  Nowhere  is  Dame  Fortune  so  highly 
te?ered.  Nowhere  does  Brother  Mammon  behave  so  like  a  Moloch.  Over  the 
entrance  to  the  street  should  be  inscribed  "  Daring  wins — daring  loses  ;'*  over 
its  exit,  ''Lightly  come-— lightly  ^ !"  But  &om  the  cupola  of  the  Exchange  a 
flag  should  float  with  the  inscription,  **  Nil  admirariP* 

Let  US  hurry  back  to  the  Broadway.  There  sparkle  the  coinage  of 
erery  country,  and  bags  of  Califbmiau  gold-dust  in  the  window  of  a 
money-changer.  There  glisten  bottles  of  an  immense  calibre,  filled  with 
fluids  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  from  an  apothecary's  shop.  Here 
the  steps  deiN^end  to  the  Terrapine  Lunch,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
freqnented  oyster-cellars  in  New  York.  Opposite  to  it,  a  couple  of  dozen 
boot-soles  look  out  from  the  reading-room  window  of  an  hotel  upon  iiie 
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mass  of  merchants,  artisans,  and  loiterers,  which,  with  the  noise  caused 
bj  the  omnibuses,  cabs,  cars,  and  carriages,  becomes  almost  overpower- 
ing. Next  to  the  hotel  glistens  a  jeweller's  shop.  Next  to  that  again,  a 
fashionable  magasin  de  modes  offers  the  passing  ladies  all  that  the  heart 
or  the  fancy  can  desire.  Here,  through  the  broad  show-window  we  peep  into 
one  of  the  largest  booksellers'  establishments  in  America.  There  again, 
mirrors,  gold  frames,  and  in  the  latter — in  some  measure  thrown  into 
the  bargain — pictures  are  sold  by  auction.  The  latter,  like  the  former, 
are  nothing  but  manufactory  work,  delivered  as  per  order  in  dozens,  and 
with  their  gaudy  colouring  are  merely  intended  to  decorate  rooms.  They 
have  about  as  much  ssthetic  value  as  the  pictures  on  our  snuff-boxes  and 
tea-trays.  Further  on,  next  to  an  ice-cream  saloon,  pompously  decorated 
with  gold  and  marble,  carved  work,  and  heavy  satin  curtains,  one  of  the 
innumerable  dentists  of  New  York  has  established  himself — probably  to 
be  ready  to  hand  if  the  dainties  of  his  neighbour  exercise  a  pernicious  in« 
fluence  on  the  teeth  of  the  fair  ladies  who  patronise  him.  Here  is  the 
end  of  all  vanity — a  church^j^ard  ;  and  then,  just  opposite,  the  triumph  of 
vanity  and  swindle — 6amum*s  Museum,  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the 
humbugs,  to  which  we  will  return  as  soon  as  we  have  made  one  more 
excerpt : 

We  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  pouring  up  and  down  town.  From 
the  balcony  of  the  flag-covered  building  an  orcnestra  of  wind  instroments 
thunders  out  with  unwearied  lungs  the  most  stomach-rending  tunes.  Across  the 
park,  behind  whose  trees  the  white  marble  City-hall  looks  down  upon  the 
granite-coloured  frontage  of  Astor  House,  a  militia  company  marches,  consisting 
of  twenty  privates,  heroically  fizzed  out  with  bearskin  schakos,  gold  lace,  and 
epaulettes,  to  the  time  of  the  inevitable  big  drums  and  two  fifes  which  howl 
lankec-doodle,  commanded  by  three  officers  and  six  imder-officers,  overshadowed 
by  a  tremendous  flag,  and  accompanied  by  a  gaily-attired  nigger,  who  carries  a 
rose-coloured  heart,  set  in  with  flowers — probaoly  a  target.  Omnibuses,  of  which 
fifteen  pass  everv  minute  on  the  average,  rattle  past  us,  followed  by  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  Upper  Broadway  and  Cnatham-street.  Irish  carmen  nurl  greet- 
ings or  insults  to  each  other  across  the  street,  coachmen  curse,  carriage  doors 
are  slammed,  horses  neigh,  policemen  clear  the  way  in  a  stentorian  voice — in 
short,  it  is  such  a  row  and  confusion  that  a  countryman  would  lose  his  senses 
in  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  fly  for  refreshment  and  variety  to  the  history  of  the 
Museum,  beneath  whose  doorway  we  have  been  making  our  latest  observations. 

Now  then  for  Bamum !  The  American  Museum  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  world  :  its  owner,  Bamum,  one  of  the  greatest  specu- 
lators of  all  ages.  The  former  is  menagerie,  picture-gallery,  theatrei 
armoury,  all  in  one.  The  latter,  the  *'  Napoleon  of  Humbug,"  was  once 
a  plain  grocer's  lad,  is  now  millionnaire,  and  will  be,  ere  he  is  many  yean 
older,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut — all  through  pure,  but 
talented  humbug.  The  manner  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
imposition  and  fortune  is  characteristic  of  all  that  succeeded.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  purchased  on  credit  two  menageries,  containing 
several  naif-starved  lions,  hysBuas,  and  wolves.  The  former  proprietors 
of  the  beasts  had  been  unlucky ;  and  even  Bamum  himself,  at  first  start- 
ing, could  not  succeed.  He  wanted  the  prtmum  mobile.  He  could  not 
pay  for  advertisements,  gigantic  posters,  and  criers,  and  those  matters  are 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  business  as  in  America.  Accident 
assisted  him.  A  speculator,  who  was  driving  a  number  of  wild  oxen 
from  the  prwies  of  the  west,  eastwards,  in  order  to  show  them  for 
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money,  had  contracted  so  many  debts  on  the  journey,  that  his  creditors 
took  the  beasts  in  execution  at  Utica.  Bamum  heard  of  it,  and  a  brilliant 
idea  immediately  struck  him.  He  managed  to  borrow  some  money, 
bought  the  buffiJoes  for  a  trifle,  and  took  them  to  the  village  of  Hobohen, 
opposite  New  York.  He  there  made  a  bargain  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
four  Hudson  ferries,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  at  his  sole  disposal 
for  several  days ;  and  this  was  scarcely  arranged,  ere  yard-long  coloured 
placards  and  stentor-voiced  criers  announced  in  every  comer  of  curious 
Gotham  that  twenty  real  buffaloes  would  be  hunted  by  wild  Indians, 
mounted  on  mustangs,  in  the  meadows  near  Hobohen.  The  spectators 
would  pay  for  this  ocular  festival  only  the  ferry  price,  which  Barnum 
had  raised  from  four  to  eight  cents.  All  turned  out  as  the  speculator 
had  calculated.  Whoever  could,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  three 
days  the  ferry-boats  nearly  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  sight- 
seers. And  what  did  they  see  ?  A  dozen  New  York  rowdies  dressed 
like  Indian  hunters,  and  armed  with  long  lances,  with  which  they  rode 
round  the  poor  beasts  that  lay  comfortably  in  a  circle,  and  gave  them  a 
prod*  And  was  that  the  end  of  the  ditty  ?  •  Folk  abused  and  growled, 
but  could  not  demand  their  money  back,  as  they  had  only  paid  for  the 
passage,  not  for  the  sight.  Barnum,  however,  made  by  this  operation  a 
dear  profit  of  nearly  5000  dollars.  With  these  he  established  his  pre- 
sent Museum,  which,  after  its  incorporation  with  another  elder  institution 
of  the  same  stamp,  became  the  gathering-ground  of  all  the  curious, 
through  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  curiosities,  abortions,  and 
rarities,  that  could  be  collected. 
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Before  Sebastopol,  December,  1854. 

Dear  Guardian, — I  suppose  Aunt  Priscilla  has  told  you  (for  I  sent 
her  a  letter  not  long  ago)  that  I  was  unable  to  write  to  you  for  want  of 
mk  and  paper.  We  are  rather  better  off  for  it  again,  so  many  of  our 
fellows  have  died  off,  or  vanished  somewhere,  and  amongst  their  effects 
we  occasionally  come  upon  a  little  store  of  stationery. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  dreadful  go  we  had  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  on 
the  25th  of  October?  The  battle  itself  was  bad  enough,  but  after  it 
was  over  and  the  Russians  were  retiring,  Captain  Nolan  came  galloping 
down  from  head-quarters,  asking  for  Lord  Lucan.  "  I'm  here,"  called 
oat  his  lordship,  «*  what  do  you  want  ?"  "  You  are  to  charge  the  enemy," 
he  sidd,  "there,  right  ahead,  and  rout  *em."  So  Lord  Lucan  coolly 
gave  the  order  to  the  light  Brigade  to  go  and  do  it.  ^'  It  would  be 
pcnrfect  madness,"  remonstrated  Lord  Cawiigan,  "  to  charge  the  enemy 
there :  it's  a  cul  de  sac^  and  we  shall  be  surrounded,  and  all  cut  to 
pieces."  Not  that  Lord  Cardigan  remonstrated  for  himself,  his  bravery 
js  too  well  Imown,  but  he  would  hare  given  his  right  hand,  rather  than 
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Iiaye  led  his  attached  followers  to  a  hopdess  death.  ^  Cat  to  pieces,  er 
not,"  retamed  Nolan,  ^<  it  is  Lord  Raglan's  order,  and  you  must  obej  it." 
*^  Charge  !*'  roared  out  Lord  Lucan,  by  way  of  settling  the  diqmte,  and 
off  dashed  Cardigan  with  his  heroic  soldiers.  They  aU  knew,  and  saw, 
that  they  were  going  right  into  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  cannons,  and 
to  effect  no  good  and  no  earthly  purpose  ;  but  not  one  flinched,  and  they 
met  their  fate  as  none  but  Englishmen  can  do.  I  was  not  one  of  those 
who  charged  (if  I  had  been,  you  would  never  have  got  this  letter  nor  any 
other  from  me),  but  I  was  close  by,  and  saw  it  all.  They  rode  forward  at 
a  hard  gallop,  steady  and  compact,  the  yery  ground  shaking  under  tihem, 
and  gidoed  the  enemy.  Then  out  burst  the  Russian  cannons,  with  a 
fiiry  that  struck  dismay  to  us,  who  heard  ;  whatever  it  may  have  done 
to  those  yfhofeU  the  nre.  Showers  of  balls  from  the  front,  stonne  of 
shells  from  the  sides,  and  both  from  behind.  It  vras  awfuL  Heads,  ieg^ 
arms,  and  trunks  of  Englishmen,  flying  in  the  air,  and  the  horses  were 
shot  down  more  efiectually  than  their  riders.  If  you  had  seen  the  po<» 
little  remnant  of  men  who  were  lefb  alive,  crawling  out,  back  again,  yoa 
would  never  have  forgotten  it  Lord  Cardigan  never  vrilL  He  escaped, 
but  how,  he  does  not  himself  know.  There  vras  plenty  of  hot  discussion 
about  it  afterwards ;  some  blaming  the  order,  some  saying  die  fault  was 
Nolan*s  :  but  Nolan  had  gone  wiUi  the  arms,  and  legs,  and  bodies,  so  no 
elucidation  could  be  had  out  of  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  chose  to,  or  could,  give  any :  if  so,  it  did  not  reach  u^ 
juniors. 

Well,  that  battle  passed  off,  like  the  one  at  Alma,  leaving  no  particular 
effects  behind  it,  save  thinned  ranks  and  tents,  and  a  great  accumulation 
of  graves ;  but  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  another,  one  worse  than 
either.  I  don't  speak  of  skirmishes,  which  we  have  had  in  plenty,  for  it 
would  skirmish  away  too  much  of  my  time  and  paper.  The  4th  of 
November  was  on  a  Saturday ;  and  a  blessed  Saturday  it  was — for  rain. 
Pour,  pour,  down  it  came,  steady  and  soaking,  as  if  it  never  meant  to 
leave  off,  the  skies  and  air  a  dark  lead  colour.  There  was  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  whole  camp  but  what  was  knocked  up,  eiiher  in  spirits  or  in  health, 
mostly  in  both,  for  things  in  general  were  looking  hopelessly  glum,  and 
disease  had  crept  in  at  every  comer.  At  night,  I  had  to  go  into  the 
trenches  with  the  men :  none  of  us  were  half-clothed  for  it,  and  before 
we  gained  them  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin.  But  we  have  got  used  td 
all  that,  like  eels  do  to  skinning,  and  writing  of  it  will  not  mend  matters. 
The  first  set-in  rainy  night  you  have,  dear  sir,  jnst  take  off  your 
drawers  and  flannel-shirt,  and  shoes  and  stockings,  and  change  yoor 
winter  clothes  for  an  alpaca  suit,  and  knock  the  crown  out  of  your  hat, 
and  put  on  the  pair  of  slippers  Jesae  worked  for  you,  which  by  diis  time 
must  be  minus  the  soles,  and  if  you  can  find  a  convenient  ditch  within 
range  of  the  paik  guns,  get  into  it,  and,  bribing  the  guns  to  fire  off 
minute  volleys,  wade  about  in  the  rain  and  mud  tUl  morning.  When 
vou  go  home  (if  you  have  cleverly  contrived  to  dodge  the  balls)  you  vril 
be  a  tolerable  ju^ge  of  how  very  agreeably  we  are  passing  our  nights  ia 
the  trenches.  I  got  through  the  night  somehow— as  I  have  managed 
to  get  through  the  rest — ^partly  with  thinking  of  the  Uaze  of  firewocks 
ihat  would  go  off  the  next  day,  all  over  Enfltmd,  and  the  stunning  GwfB 
that  woiold  be  made^  and  wnat  particulany  stonning  Guys  we  officen 
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ikooU  look,  if  we  were  dropped  down  in  London  streets  in  our  present 
trim  ;  and  at  four  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  back  I  and  the  men  waded, 
wh&p  ova  night's  watch.  We  left  a  few  oehind,  t^o  were  done  over 
with  the  wet  and  cold,  and  who  most  likely  died  out  before  evening, 
hit  that's  usual. 

Some  of  the  men  said  they  heard  the  church  bells  ringing  in  Sebas* 
topol,  but  I  did  not.  Ugh!  what  a  morning  it  was!  the  rain  still 
pouring,  and  the  fog  as  thick  as  you  get  it  in  the  City.  I  think  I  slept 
ibr  half  an  hour,  af&r  I  reached  the  tent,  not  longer,  for  my  clothes,  and 
die  floor,  and  the  tent,  were  all  wet  together,  and  woke  me ;  so  I  roused 
np,  and  began  striking  at  two  flint  stones  (lucifers  being  exhausted)  to 
fry  what  I  could  do  towards  making  a  fire  and  boiling  some  water,  when 
mash !  a  shot  took  ihe  tent.  My !  didn't  we  brush  out  of  it  to  see 
what  was  up  !  We  saw  too  soon.  The  Russians  were  close  upon  us. 
They  had  climbed  up  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  in  the  night,  had 
ingged  up  their  guns  and  artillery,  were  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and 
had  opened  fire.  The  confusion  we  were  thrown  into  was  horrible.  We 
did  not  know  which  way  to  advance  or  how  to  repel  them,  for  tKe  raom- 
mg  light  had  not  come,  and  the  fog  and  mist  lay  thick  around.  But  a 
tew  paces  removed  from  us,  we  could  just  distinguish  masses  of  grey 
eoatB,  which  we  knew  to  belong  to  Russians.  We  had  been  surprised 
with  a  Tengeance :  there  was  no  disguising  the  matter  :  and  thousands 
of  U8,  brave  and  fearless  as  we  are,  never  thought  to  come  out,  that  day, 
the  victors.  Shot  and  shell,  balls  and  bullets  hailed  down  upon  us.  Our 
guns  were  not  in  readiness  ;  our  muskets,  damp  and  wet,  would  not  go 
off.  Could  we  have  seen  the  position  of  the  enemy,  we  would  not  have 
eared ;  could  we  have  gained  an  idea  of  the  numbers  that  were  upon  us, 
it  would  haye  been  something.  We  struggled  through  the  brushwood, 
our  skin  torn  with  its  prickles,  and  charged  those  grey  masses,  bayonet 
in  hand,  fighting,  in  our  desperation,  for  rery  life ;  now  slasbong  here, 
DOW  there,  now  repulsed,  now  stricken  down.  Sometimes,  in  the  changes 
of  the  fight,  we  could  not  tell  whether  we  were  hewing  at  friends  or  foes. 
Many  individual  deeds  of  daring  and  bravery  were  done  that  day :  and 
iliat's  saying  something,  when  all  were  so  brave.  There  was  no  parti- 
eular  order  g^ven,  or  plan  pursued,  so  fiEir  as  we  knew :  every  division  did 
the  best  it  could,  and  every  man  in  it  ditto  :  but  for  studied  arrangement 
in  the  attacks,  there  was  neither  time  nor  light  for  it.  The  Duke  was 
m  the  heart  of  it,  and  fought  like  a  Briton.  Many  of  our  bravest  com- 
manders rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  never  came  out  of  it. 
b  lasted  all  day.  The  Russians  howled  and  strove  like  demons  :  they 
had  been  primed  with  raw  spirits,  and  were  raving  drunk.  The  prisoners 
we  took  told  us  they  had  received  absolution  from  their  priests  before 
starting,  and  glorious  promises.  Those  who  died  fighting,  if  they  had 
kd  good  Uves,  were  to  be  taken  straight  to  Paradise ;  those  who  had  led 
bad  lives,  were  to  be  transmogrified  into  little  Russian  babies,  and  begin 
their  lives  over  again :  and  they  are  such  bigoted  ignoramuses,  in  reli- 
eioD,  they  believed  it  all,  and  regretted  they  were  not  amongst  the 
nUen.  We  came  out  factors ;  yon  may  be  sure  of  that ;  though  we 
were  but  a  handfiil  against  their  countless  hordes.  Thousands  of  them 
were  lefk  dead  and  dying  on  the  plain.     Our  loss  was  dreadful.:  not  in 
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numbers,  as  compared  %vidi  the  enemy's,  but  in  the  flower  of  our  oflScers. 
Scarcely  a  general  officer  remained  to  us,  and  some  regiments  were  left 
with  a  single  captain,  or  perhaps  lieutenant,  all  the  rest  killed  or 
wounded.  The  sneaks  had  picked  out  our  officers,  and  deliberately  umed 
at  them.  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  the  rolls  of  our  dead :  3'oa  wUl 
find  it  a  lengthy  list  At  night,  past  six,  I  got  back  to  our  tent,  and 
found  it  riddl^  with  shot.  Precious  hungry  I  was,  having  fiosted  six- 
and- twenty  hours.  There  was  no  chance  of  cooking  anything,  so  I  got 
a  drop  of  rum,  some  biscuit,  and  raw  pork.  Please  don't  tell  Aunt 
Priscllla  this,  or  shell  call  me  a  cannibal :  but  I  can  assure  you  it's  often 
only  one  choice  with  us— eat  it  raw,  or  go  without.  The  death-plun 
was  fearful ;  worse  than  ever  were  Balaklava  and  Alma.  Euelish^ 
French,  and  Russians,  lying  in  heaps :  wounded,  dying,  and  dead,  all 
mixed  up  together.  The  enemy  went  prowling  about,  and  beat  many 
of  our  wounded  officers  to  death.  Yon  should  have  heard  the  execra- 
tions lavished  on  the  tigers,  when  we  found  our  poor  comrades'  bodies  all 
bruised  and  battered  :  many  of  them  showing  only  a  slight  battle  wound, 
from  which  they  would  readily  have  recovered.  The  next  day  was 
occupied  with  funerals,  and  with  picking  out  the  wounded  :  the  Russians 
firing  on  us  at  the  work.  As  at  Alma  and  Balaklava,  we  had  not  half 
enough  surgeons,  no  bandages,  to  speak  of,  no  lint,  no  anything.  What 
to  do  with  the  wounded,  we  did  not  know  :  some  were  kept  on  the  plain, 
in  precious  places  that  they  call  hospitals,  and  some  were  shoved  on 
board  transports,  to  be  sent  to  Scutari.  The  scene  of  the  Kangaroo^ 
&c.,  was  re-enacted.  The  poor  wretches  were  crowded  on  board,  with- 
out breathing  room,  no  hospital-accommodation,  with  one,  or  at  most 
two  surgeons  to  the  whole  ship-load.  They  were  ten — fiflteeo — ^twenty 
days  before  they  got  to  Scutari,  so  that  numbers  were  by  that  time  out 
of  their  misery,  and  gone  overboard  in  their  blankets. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  head-quarters^ 
and  I  believe  it  was  a  noisy  one.  Ensign  Tubbs  told  me,  and  Comet 
Stiffing  told  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  spoke  out  his  mind  about 
it,  sayincf  the  whole  army  was  being  sacrificed  to  indolence  and  incapa- 
city, and  blew  up  Lord  Raglan,  sky  high,  before  them  all.  Major  Gum 
heard  what  we  were  saying,  and  he  blew  us  up,  and  told  Tubbs  he'd  have 
him  and  Stiffing  court-martialed,  if  they  retailed  such  reports.  So  we 
held  our  tongues  till  the  Major  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  went  on 
again.  One  thing's  certain,  that  when  the  council  was  over  the  Duke 
left  the  camp,  and  went  on  board  the  Caradoc,  and  he's  never  come 
back.  Major  Gum  must  blow  up  if  he  chooses,  but  things  have  long 
been  in  a  dreadful  state  with  us.  Our  clothes  are  worn  thin  and  thread- 
bare, and  we  have  none  to  change.  We-  are  exposed  in  the  trenches 
night  and  day,  often  twenty-eight  hours  out  of  forty-eight ;  we  are  all 
as  thin  as  weasels  (Major  Gum  and  a  few  of  those  big  ones  excepted,  and 
they'll  be  fat  in  their  coffins) ;  our  bones  rattle  in  the  wind  and  in  the 
frost,  and  lots  die  from  the  exposure ;  we  don't  get  half  enough  to  eat ; 
and  the  sickness  amongst  us  is  so  great  that  we  are  only  the  remnant  of 
an  army.  But  of  course,  as  our  superior  officers  tell  us,  all  this  is  but 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  a  soldier  must  learn  to  put  up  with  it  without 
grumbling.  He  must  put  up  with  mud,  too,  if  he  comes  out  here.  I  and 
Tubbs  thought  it  fun  at  first,  to  see  horses  and  men  sink  over  their  knees 
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In  slosh,  at  every  step,  but  dow  that  we  are  used  to  it  it  bothers  us, 
especially  when  we  have  to  go  in  ourselves. 

We  seem  to  be  in  for  every  sort  of  disaster.  A  great  storm  overtook 
some  transports  that  were  bringing  our  horses.  The  vessels  were  tossed 
fearfully,  the  horses  got  loose,  and  there  was  a  general  set-to,  they  biting 
and  kicking,  while  the  crew  fastened  themselves  down  in  terror.  More 
than  three  hundred  animals  were  thrown  overboard,  maimed  or  dead. 
But  the  worst  storm  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  took  place  here  a  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  It  began  on  Monday,  the  ISth, 
a  squally,  drifty  day,  the  gusts  of  wind  shaking  us  and  our  tents  as  if  it 
owed  us  a  grudge.  We  thought  nothing  of  it,  gusts  and  squalls  being 
so  plentiful  in  the  Crimea  ;  and,  for  myself,  I  lay  down  in  our  tent  on 
Monday  night,  and  was  asleep  directly,  having  been  in  the  trenches  the 
previous  one.  I  was  awake  again  before  morning :  you  just  £ancy 
whether  even  a  tired  lad  could  sleep,  with  the  wind  shrieking  and  howling 
inside  the  tent,  its  canvas  sides  blowing  up  and  flapping  about,  and  the 
rain  drifting  in  upon  one.  By-and-by,  I  think  it  was  about  six  or  seven 
in  the  mommg,  bo-o-o-om  came  the  thunder  from  the  distance,  whir-r-r-r 
roared  the  wind,  crack  went  the  poles  of  the  tent,  and  down  it  came  upon 
us.  Such  a  struggle  and  flght  as  we  had  to  get  out  of  it !  We  were 
entangled  like  the  lion  in  his  net,  and  when  we  did  extricate  ourselves, 
startled,  and  breathless,  and  shaken,  a  pretty  prospect  was  before  us. 
Of  course  we  were  not  dressed — who  was  to  find  clothes  smothered  in 
canvas  ? — so  down  we  sat  in  the  mud  and  rain  half-naked.  It's  a  good 
thing  nothing  was  off  us  but  our  coats  and  hats  (and  sometimes  we  go  to 
roost  in  them),  but  what  else  we  had  on  was  in  rags,  and  a  nice  shiver 
we  were  in.  Well,  we  sat  down  in  the  slosh,  and  looked  around.  Some 
of  the  tents  were  upset,  like  ours ;  the  rest  were  upsetting.  All  the 
canvas,  within  view,  was  fluttering  and  flapping  like  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
Coats,  shoes,  shirts  (of  those  who  possessed  two,  one  on,  one  off),  caps, 
handkerchiefs,  and  such-like  articles,  were  flying  about  in  the  air,  and 
flakes  of  mud  were  splashing  over  us  as  thick  as  hail.  Men  were  clinging 
to  the  prostrate  tents,  or  holding  on  to  the  ground,  grasping  the  mud  and 
the  pools,  in  dread  fear  of  being  taken  up  after  their  traps,  for  the  hur- 
ricane, in  its  might  and  power,  was  as  a  rushing  whirlwind.  I  and  Tubbs 
held  on,  one  to  the  other ;  but  it  was  the  primest  game  to  see  some  of 
the  old  ones  rushing  about,  all  in  white,  after  their  apparel,  ducking 
down  to  avoid  the  gusts,  and  groaning  with  the  exertion.  The  horses 
got  frightened  and  broke  loose,  and  came  kicking  amongst  us.  Every 
tent  came  down,  every  one,  and  there  was  the  whole  camp,  shelterless, 
dotheless,  and  foodless,  with  shivering  limbs  and  chattering  teeth.  We 
eould  only  sit  in  the  mud  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  throw  ourselves 
on  our  faces  to  meet  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It  lasted  all  day,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  down  came  a  biting  snow-fall.  By  night  we  were  frozen 
with  cold,  famished,  desolate,  and  desperate.  How  we  passed  that 
night  I  am  sure  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  I  hope  I  shall  never  pass 
such  another.  I  think  the  storm  went  right  through  us  all,  bones,  and 
sinews,  and  flesh.  Some  of  the  weak  ones  never  recovered  it,  but  were 
foimd  stiff  and  cold  the  next  morning :  and  lots  of  horses.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tempest,  a  fellow  came  up  and  said  some  draughts  of  regiments 
were  just  landed  from  Kamiesch  Bay,  and  were  being  swayed  about  in 
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the  wind)  and  rain,  and  cold,  hopeless  of  shelter.     Brigadier  Cuff  asked 

who  the  d 1  had  hcen  mad  enough  to  allow  them  to  land  in  such  a 

stonn  ?  ''A  young  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Raglan's  gave  the  order,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Then  the  youu^  fool  deserves  to  he  shelterless,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  hurricane  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  muttered  the  hot  hrigadier; 
and  he  went  on  with  something  we  could  not  catch,  ahout  ^*  fayouritism," 
and  *' staff,"  and  *' beardless  scions.**  The  newly- landed  men  suffered 
wofally  :  half  of  them  fell  ill  and  died.  The  camp  hospitals  had  their 
canvas  walls  blown  away,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  pitched  into 
the  wet  ground,  and  lay  in  all  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  grave- 
pits,  which  were  wide  and  deep  before,  grew  wider  and  deeper. 

The  mischief  caused  by  the  storm  was  not  confined  to  us:  the  ships 
and  transports  went  down  by  dozens.  Off  Balaklava,  Eupatoria, 
Kamiesch  Bay,  the  Katcha,  it  was  one  appalling  scene  of  wrecks.  The 
Prince^  that  splendid  steamer  (you  said  you  saw  her,  off  Woolwich),  went 
down  with  all  hands.  She  was  chock  full  of  comforts  and  necessaries  for 
us,  warm  clothing,  provisions,  &c.,  and  down  it  all  went.  She  also  con- 
tained medical  stores  for  the  sick  at  Scutari  ;  but  somebody  had  buried 
them  in  the  hold,  under  tons  of  shot  and  shell,  and  they  were  never  got 
out.  The  Resolute  was  full  of  ammunition,  and  she  went  down  with  it 
all,  doing  the  siege  out  of  its  supplies  of  shells  and  powder.  The  Rip 
van  Winkle  went  down  with  all  hands,  the  fVild  Wave  and  all  hands — 
but  it  is  of  no  use  to  enumerate  them  :  it  will  not  raise  the  ships,  or  make 
the  sea  give  up  her  dead.  The  Resolute  was  lying  safely  in  Balaklava 
harbour,  but  Captain  Christie,  the  ship  agent  out  here,  ordered  her  away 
into  the  roads,  and  a  steam-tug  took  her  there.  Captain  Lewis,  master 
of  the  Resolute,  went  to  Christie,  and  strongly  remonstrated,  saying  she 
must  not  stop  in  the  roads,  for  if  it  came  on  to  blow,  nothing  could  save 
the  ship.  ^'  That  be  hanged,"  said  Captain  Christie,  or  words  to  the  same 
effect,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  teach  me  my  business.*  The  ship  stajrs  there, 
and  nowhere  else."  So  the  ship  stayed  there  perforce,  and  the  storm  came, 
and  the  ship  and  her  captain,  and  all  on  board  of  her  went  down.  The 
shipping  in  Balaklava  harbour  is  in  an  everlasting  mess,  and  no  mistake. 
There's  a  great  crowd  of  vessels,  and  nobody  to  arrange  them,  so  it's 
nothing  but  confusion,  day  and  night.  A  ship,  anchored  close  in  shore, 
wants  to  get  out.  It  can't.  The  thing's  impossible,  with  the  vessels 
lying  all  ways  around  it.  A  vessel  comes  in :  it  takes  up  its  place  as  it 
chooses,  nobody  directs  where,  and  nobody  cares  :  it  can't  get  up  along- 
side, and  if  it  has  stores  on  board,  there  the  stores  stop,  and  never  come 
out  of  it.  That's  the  management  here.  If  they  would  send  out  a  lumper 
from  the  docks,  as  harbour-master,  he'd  have  things  straight  in  a  week. 
The  French  ships,  in  their  neighbouring  bay,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  capitaine-du-port,  are  moored  systematically,  no  delay  or  confusion 
occurs,  and  all  goes  on  as  orderly  as  clockwork. 

A  post  has  this  moment  come  in,  dear  sir,  bringing  a  letter  from  you. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  well.  Many  thanks  for  your  sending  the 
newspapers,  but  none  have  reached  me.  Present  my  love  to  Aunt 
Priscilla  :  it  is  very  kind  of  her  to  say  she  shall  forward  me  a  box  of  re- 
quisites, but  please  tell  her  she  may  save  herself  the  trouble,  for  it  will  never 
reach  me.  She  may  as  well  despatch  it  off  to  the  unknown  regions,  as 
to  the  Crimea.     Our  ofiken  have  advice^  aveiy  day,  of  things  sent  off 
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for  them,  bat  nothing  ever  comes.  I  cannot  remember  how  many  ' 
it  is,  since  we  heaird  that  the  public  were  sending  us  presents.  (Verr 
kind  indeed  of  them,  and  of  course  it  is  not  their  fault  that  we  don  t 
reap  the  benefit.)  Wooden  houses,  we  heavd,  were  eoming,  and  flannd 
garments,  soap  and  butter,  old  coata  and  new  trousers,  lavender-water 
and  nightcaps,  tiles  and  washing-basins,  saucepans  and  shirts,  ma£&  and 
shaving-glasses,  pickles  and  pills,  jam  and  tubs  of  rose  pomatum,  checrj 
brandy  imd  black  draugphts,  co<^ry-books  and  plum-puddings,  docton 
and  candles,  warming-pans  and  opera-hats,  and  I  can't  recollect  the  rest. 
We  suppose  the  things  have  come  to  a  permanent  halt  on  the  road,  lor 
nothing  has  appeared,  and  we  have  given  them  up  for  a  bad  job. 

You  ask  in  your  letter,  dear  sir,  whether  it  was  not  owing  to  indolence 
and  bad  management  that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  surprise  ns 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman ;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
most  ask  that  of  Lord  Raglan — or  of  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  and  he  is  on 
his  road  homob  It  was  said  that  Lord  Raglan  rode  down  during  the 
fight  at  Inkerman,  and  looked  on — and  he  has  got  made  a  Field-Marshal 
for  it— -but  in  reality  he  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  winniog  the  battle 
as  you  had.  We  hear  that  our  winter  stores  of  clothiog  and  food  are 
positively  lying  at  Balaklava,  so  perhaps,  if  we  have  luck,  we  may  get 
them  served  out  to  us  by  the  beginning  of  next  summer.  We  cannot 
obtain  them  now,  for  there's  no  road  to  bring  them  up  to  camp.  The 
line  they  call  the  road,  is  a  loot  and  three-opiarters  de^  in  black  miiw : 
I  and  Tubbs  tacked  up  our  trousers  (what  remains  of  the  legs)  and  got 
in,  and  so  measured  it.  What  are  left  of  our  horses  are  poor  starved 
skeletons,  getting  nothing  to  eat,  except  a  chance  meal  of  each  other's 
manes,  and  tiuls,  and  ears,  so  we  can't  expect  them  to  drag  through  such  a 
road  as  that.  They  are  come  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  it  takes 
six  to  draw  one  sick  man  down  to  Balaklava,  a  distance  of  from  five  to 
nine  miles,  as  we  happen  to  be  emcamped.  Sometimes  they  fall  down 
midway,  and  the  invahd's  upset  into  a  cradle  of  mud.  The  French  have 
made  a  beaudful  paved  road  to  their  camp,  from  their  point  of  debar- 
kation, Chersonesus,  and  all  their  things  are  conyeyed  up  with  speed  and 
regularity.  They  have  built  themselves  warm  hots,  their  clothing  is  as 
tiim  as  when  they  landed,  their  provisions  are  varied  and  excellent,  and 
they  seem  just  as  comfortably  ofiP  as  they  eould  be  in  Paris.  Their  huts 
are  built  in  systematic  rows,  after  the  manner  of  streets,  each  row  sepa- 
ratdy  named.  Some  of  their  soldiers  act  as  street  policemen;  theor 
business  being  to  remove  all  offal  and  dirt,  and  keep  the  site  clean.  Our 
tents  are  erected  indiscriminately,  according  to  every  one's  own  fancy, 
and  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  more  offensive  nuisances  than  your  nose 
ever  came  in  contact  with,  or  any  other  nose,  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  encamping  in  the  Crimea.  Some  two  thousand  dead  animals 
(not  to  speak  of  other  treats)  are  lying  decaying  round  our  tent  doors,  so 
you  may  imagine  how  the  noses  here  are  regaled.  The  Turks  in  Bala- 
Idava  are  dying  of  fever  and  famine,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  day. 

Ensign  Gill  arrived  yesterday  from  Scutari,  quite  cured  of  his  wound. 
He  is  now  inside  our  colonel's  tent,  telling  them  all  about  the  manage- 
ment at  Scutari  hospital  I  suppose  you  woukl  not  call  it  ''  manage- 
ment" in  England.  Heaps  of  the  sick  and  wounded  died,  he  says, 
beeanse  there  was  nobody  to  keep  them  alive,  no  doctors^  nothing  fit  for 

Ti.2 
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them  to  eat  and  drink,  no  beds,  no  washing,  and  indeed  no  linen  to 
wash ;  with  other  funny  items,  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with. 

Several  of  our  officers,  not  liking  the  life  here  and  the  protracted  siege, 
and  finding  their  health  failing,  have  applied  for  leave  to  retire ;  but  you 
need  not  fear  my  doing  so,  dear  sir,  for  I  of  course  deem  it  to  be  an 
Englishman's  duty  to  remain  in  front  of  the  enemy,  as  long  as  his  skin 
and  bone  wiU  hold  out.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  siege,  for  there's 
nothing  to  say.  Hostilities  are  almost  at  a  stand-still :  we  have  neither 
guns  nor  ammunition  to  do  any  good  with,  and  the  Russians  go  on 
strengthening  Sebastopol.  They  make  repeated  attacks  upon  us  at  night, 
which  we  have  to  repulse.  Some  think  they  have  undermined  the  town, 
and  that  if  we  do  get  in,  we  shall  be  blown  up.  We  don't  know :  if  it  is 
80,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  our  chance. 

Rind  love  to  Aunt  Priscilla,  compliments  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strait' 
horn,  and  tell  Jessie  not  to  make  herself  ill  eating  twelfth-cake,  as  she 
did  last  year.     A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir. 

Very  dutifully  yours, 

T.  Peppkb. 


Target  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  Dec,  1854. 

Deab  Gus, — I  have  got  your  letter  at  last,  but  what  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  saying  you  have  had  none  from  me  ?  If  it's  true,  and  you  are 
not  cramming  a  fellow,  that  swindling  post-office  ought  to  be  strangled. 
I  have  sent  several. 

Fanny  Green's  an  idiot  The  foolery  of  her  telling  you  to  ask  me  to 
get  Loitl  Raglan's  auto — something — ^for  her  albimi !  You  do  write  so 
badly,  Gus,  I  can't  make  out  the  letters,  and  I'm  blest  if  1  know  how  to 
spell  the  word  myself.     His  signature,  I  suppose  she  means. 

She  had  better  write  over  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  ask  for  his: 
she'd  stand  a  deal  more  chance  of  getting  it  than  I  have  of  getting,  or 
asking  for.  Lord  Raglan's.  I  don't  believe  Lord  Raglan's  here.  At  the 
battle  of  Inkerman — and  that  was  the  5th  November,  Guy  Fawkes's 
Day,  Gus! — we  saw  somebody  in  a  cocked-hat  and  white  feathers,  sitting 
on  horseback  and  leisurely  looking  on,  whom  they  said  was  Lord  Raglan. 
It  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  what  he  was  like. 
Since  then,  we  have  not  heard  of  him,  and  the  impression  in  the  camp  is, 
that  he  has  been  back  in  London  (or  some  other  Eden)  weeks  ago,  to 
warm  beds  and  cosy  club-houses.  There's  a  house  within  view,  which  is 
called  his,  and  we  watch  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimneys,  wishing 
we  could  also  watch  the  fijre-blaze  curling  inside ;  we  see  aides-de-camp 
emerging  from  the  doors,  but  as  to  his  being  perpetually  shut  up  in  it,  as 
Gum,  and  those,  make  a  show  of  believing,  it's  all  a  flam.  If  he  were 
there,  he  could  not  help  showing  out  sometimes.  I'll  write  a  line  to 
F.  G.  if  I  have  time,  and  answer  her  stupid  request. 

If  anybody  would  like  to  see  an  army  of  ghosts,  they  can  come  and 
look  at  us.  Our  eyes  are  sunken,  our  cheek-bones  stand  out,  our  faces 
are  drawn  and  white,  and  our  arms,  and  legs,  and  stomachs  are  thin 
transparencies.  Night- work,  illness,  starvation,  and  wet  and  cold  have 
done  it.  Our  dress  is  in  the  ghostly  way  also.  Our  boots  have  neither 
fronts  nor  sides ;  our  stockings  (what  are  left,  averaging  ten  pairs  and  a 
half  to  thirty  feet)  are  minus  toes  and  heels ;  our  trousers  hang  in  fringes, 
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and  are  tied  round  the  knee  with  hayhands;  our  shirts  (most  of  us 
possess  the  fragments  of  one,  always  in  wear  since  three  months)  have 
ffot  nothing  left  hut  the  wristhands  and  tails,  so  that  there's  a  difficulty 
u  keeping  them  on  ;  and  our  coats  are  varied,  anything  you  may  like  to 
call  them.  The  hest  are  made  of  a  blanket,  thrown  on  with  careless 
elegance,  without  shape,  and  with  two  holes  punched  out  for  the  arms ; 
many  sport  wrappers  of  green  baize,  worn  after  the  form  of  a  shawl; 
others  patronise  paletots  of  sail-cloth,  made  in  a  new  fashion,  without 
sleeves  and  button-holes ;  and  a  few  stick  by  their  old  regimental  coat 
(or,  rather,  that  has  stuck  by  them),  but  in  a  precarious  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Some  rejoice  in  old  hats,  and  some  only  in  hair — matted,  long, 
and  greasy.  Some  heads  wear  it  (when  it's  rough  and  stubborn)  after 
the  manner  of  an  owl ;  and  some  (when  it's  damp  and  weak)  hajQging 
down  like  a  lion's  mane ;  and,  having  given  up  soap  and  water,  our  skin 
is  of  a  martial  hue,  a  tinge  between  soot  and  walnut-tree  wood.  These 
desirable  clothes  are  never  off  us,  and  never  dry,  for  we  are  under  a  per- 
petual soak  of  water — rain  above  and  standing  pools  below.  We  have 
also  got  (but  mind  you  read  this  in  a  whisper)  some  visitors  about  us, 
caught  horn  the  Russians,  we  all  make  a  boast  of  asserting — but  it's  our 
dirty  clothes.  They  have  obtained  firm  footing  among  us,  and  won't  go 
out,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  scrub  and  swear.  Don't  split  about  this  to 
F.  G. :  she  would  never  let  me  go  near  her  to  snatch  a  kiss  again. 

We  have  not  heard  of  Jekyl,  or  found  his  body,  so  we  think  he  may 
be  a  prisoner  to  the  Russians.  The  46th  Regiment  (Perry's  lot)  landed 
the  beginning  of  November.  They  came  ashore,  all  decorated  and  per- 
fumed, their  regimentals  bright  and  shining,  and  starch  in  their  shirts. 
I  and  Tubbs  and  Stiffing,  and  a  few  more  of  us  close  chums,  hastened 
to  meet  them,  and  assure  them  of  our  admiration  of  their  treatment  of 
that  horrid  Perry.  They  stared  at  us,  and  wondered  who  they  had  got 
amongst — unwashed  ana  unshaven  as  we  were,  spangled  with  mud,  and 
our  togs  torn  and  tattered.  We  told  them  they  must  excuse  our  appear- 
ance, as  we  had  not  had  our  baggage  since  we  landed  in  the  Crimea,  but 
they  still  looked  askance  at  us.  Their  first  essay  in  the  trenches  took 
the*  top  of  their  pride  out  of  them,  and  the  hmd  storm,  which  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  encounter,  took  the  rest.  It  is  a  fact,  Gus,  only 
it  was  hushed  up,  that  the  work  they  dropped  into  here  was  so  different 
from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  or  anticipated,  that  they  turned 
restive,  and  refused  to  do  it  or  to  stay.  They  came  to,  however.  After 
that  they  died  off  by  pitfuls — as  all  the  fresh  troops  do.  They  now  let 
the  new  arrivals  wait  a  few  days  before  sending  them  into  the  trenches. 
I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  difference :  they  die  off  just  as  fast. 
Scores  of  men,  new  comers  and  old  stagers,  are  reported  sick  each  morn- 
ing, go  into  hospital,  and  never  come  out  again  alive.  Gill's  up  from 
Scutari,  and  can  walk  as  well  as  before  his  wound.  He  gives  the  most 
outrageous  accounts  of  the  hospitals  and  management,  enough  to  turn 
one  sick — ^nobody  would  believe  it,  but  for  the  same  want  of  manage- 
ment up  here.  He  says  there's  a  troop  of  girls  come  out  to  nurse  the 
nek — such  a  game !  The  prettiest  of  them  has  got  lovely  eyes,  and  a 
mole  on  the  side  of  her  face.  Some  dress  in  white  veils  all  day,  and 
some  are  Romish-Protestants  (Gill  says  that  means  betwixt  and  between, 
ffood  for  neither),  and  keep  bowing  down  to  the  ground.  You  should 
have  heard  our  officers  gobg  on  about  it,  when  the  news  first  came  thai 
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die  Isdiet  were  eoming  out ;  ioiiie  drawing  long  faces  orer  it,  and  others 
knghiiiff  and  ridieQling.  It  waf  a  mistaken  proceeding  altogether,  tiiey 
BBi^  and  thoie  who  had  listened  to  the  enthugiastie  notions  of  weak  giil% 
were  as  ailij  as  the  girk  themselyes :  ^at  a  soldier's  hoeptal  was  no 
place  for  delicate-minded  young  ladies,  and  that  their  presence  in  it 
could  only  embarrass  themselves,  the  patients,  and  the  surgeons.  ^  Qmte 
monstrous !"  Croaldog  old  wretches  our  officers  are :  what  right  haive 
they  to  put  in  their  spdke  againstt  it  ?  I  know  if  I  were  in  that  wretched 
place,  Scutari  hospital,  in  all  its  short-comings  and  misery,  it  would  go 
naif-way  towards  a  cure,  to  find  some  pretty  gii4s  round  my  bed,  to  make 
lo¥e  to.     What  a  go  if  F.  G.  would  turn  nurse  and  come  out  I 

I  fattre  been  writing  to  my  old  governor  of  a  guardian,  and  if  you  can 
borrow  the  letter  from  him,  do  so,  and  read  it.  It  will  offoid  a  fior 
specimen  of  the  average  official  letters  that  go  out  from  camp.  We  call 
them  ^^  official"  iiiien  we  don't  ^ve  the  truth.  Confidential  letters  are 
very  difierent  things :  but  we  only  venture  upon  them  when  we  know 
they  won't  come  out  to  the  public.  Of  course  in  these  ^'  official^'  letters 
we  cannot  altogether  disguise  matters,  as  they  are,  but  we  put  die  best 
construction  on  things.  The  fact  is,  Gus  (for  you  may  be  sure  my  letter 
to  you  is  not  ^  offioal''),  things  here  are  in  an  awful  state.  We  are 
going  at  railroad  speed  into  our  graves.  Thousands  are  already  there, 
and  tliey  are  the  best  off.  England  has  no  conception  of  the  dreadful 
straits  we  are  reduced  to.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  be  out  of  the 
worid  than  be  as  we  are.  I  don't  mean  for  the  physical  privations,  hut  for 
the  shame ;  that  drives  us  wild — tike  incapable  fignre  we  cut  in  the  sight 
of  our  allies.  We  are  in  tatters,  filth,  and  nakedness,  rotting  in  mud  and 
wat«r,  trying  to  keep  bare  Yih  in  us  from  hour  to  hour.  Our  tents  are 
riddled  Hke  cuttenders,  and  the  .rain  comes  continuously  in,  and  stops ; 
their  canvas  sides  are  no  protection  against  the  frost,  the  wind,  and  the 
inclement  winter ;  wood  cannot  be  procured  for  firing,  and  we  shiver  in 
the  cold,  and  eat  our  salt  pork  raw ;  our  rations  are  doled  out  to  us, 
some  days  entire,  some  half,  some  none ;  the  coffee's  green,  and  can't  be 
used ;  we  are  paralysed  in  body,  desperate  in  mind ;  and  the  men  avs 
worse  off  than  we  are.  Not  a  day  passes  but  hundreds  Ml  sick,  and 
down  we  lie  in  what  are  called  the  hospitals,  the  wet  ground  under  us, 
and  a  single  damp  blanket  atop,  and  wait,  as  patiently  as  we  may,  till 
death  comes.  There's  no  medicine;  no  succour;  and  there's  nonop^ 
for  to  lie  down,  in  that  way,  is  to  die.  Some  are  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Scutari,  but  the  horrors  of  the  passage  there,  arising  from  indifferoKse 
and  neglect,  are  such,  that  many  would  die  quietly,  where  they  ate, 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  them.  Neither  can  all  be  sent,  for  they 
cannot  be  got  down  from  the  camp  to  the  ships :  no  road  has  been  made, 
the  mud  is  impassable,  and  the  horses  are  dead  or  dying :  some  of  dis* 
ease,  mostly  of  famine.  Latterly,  the  French  have  been  transporting 
the  sick  for  us :  their  horses  are  fat  and  sleek.  Our  men  have  to  be 
almost  perpetually  in  the  trenches,  doing  the  work  of  three,  and  tfaa 
hardest  constitution  is  failing.  All  this  evil  is  being  wilfully  enacted. 
For  a  long  while  we  scarcely  dared  to  speak  of  it  amongst  ourselves*-* 
the  things  were  so  barefaced  and  shameful  that  there  was  a  reluctance  to 
allude  to  them.  Even  now,  if  Gum  hears  us  juniors  speaking  about  It,  ho 
blows  off,  and  tells  us  to  be  quiet :  bnt  I'm  not  going  to  be  quiet  to  jenL 
Laay  indifferenco  txrased  the  battle  of  Inkennan.     Sir  de  Laey  Evans 
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(and  others)  repeatedly  poioted  out  to  Lord  Raglaa  that  we  should 
inevitably  be  attacked  in  that^  our  weak  point,  but  Lord  Raglan  did  not 
care — at  least  we  presume  so,  for  he  never  so  much  as  rode  down  to  look 
at  the  ground.  The  camp  is  in  the  most  astounding  state  of  filth,  and 
he  has  never  seen  into  it,  or  issued  orders  to  cleanse  it.  The  stores  of 
povisions  that  would  have  saved  our  lives  and  our  horses',  and  clothed 
<mr  shivering  limbs,  are  lying  in  profusion  at  Balaklava,  spoiling  and 
rotting,  but  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  orders  them  to  be  given  out  A 
road  to  the  camp  might  have  been  made,  fifty  times  over,  with  a  little 
exertion,  but  no  one  troubles  over  it,  or  orders  it  done,  thoufi^h  we  are 
perishing  for  want  of  the  things  it  would  bring  up.  Wooden  houses  are 
lying  in  the  water  at  Balaklava,  and  we  are  dying  in  our  canvas  tents. 
After  the  great  storm,  stores  of  various  descriptions  were  floating  in 
profusion  about  Balaklava  harbour,  for  the  want  of  picking  up,  but 
the  authorities  took  no  notice  of  it,  nor  ordered  it  done,  and  they  were 
all  washed  away  or  buried  in  the  mud.  I  saw  as  much  hay  as  would 
fill  London  churches :  it  would  have  saved  our  horses — but  who  cares  for 
them,  or  for  us  either? 

New  regiments  are  compelled  to  land  in  storm  and  tempest,  without 
fix>d,  shelter,  clothing,  or  protection :  other  regiments,  fresh  from  warm 
elimates,  are  turned  adrift  with  no  winter  clothes,  under  or  outer. 
Cholera  and  fever  have  long  been  doing  their  ample  work,  and,  now, 
dysentery  and  scurvy  have  come.  Biscuit  and  salt  pork,  sometimes 
£ned,  sometimes  raw,  and  no  vegetables,  have  brought  it  on,  and  the 
doctors  say,  if  not  arrested,  it  will  mow  us  all  down.  The  French 
look  on  with  amazement,  marvelling  at  the  wicked  indifference  of  our 
heads,  the  patient  submission  of  the  army,  and  the  universal  incapacity 
betrayed  by  all.  When  I  got  to  my  writing,  just  now,  it  had  rained  for 
ax-and-thirty  hours  ;  now  it  snows  and  hails,  the  mire  is  getting  white 
— not  hard — and  the  sharp  wind  cuts  at  me  through  the  heaving  canvas. 
I  was  in  the  trenches  all  last  night,  and,  on  coming  out,  there  was  an 
order  for  some  of  the  men,  who  had  been  with  me,  to  wade  all  the  way 
to  Balaklava,  and  get  up  some  rations.  They  were  drenched  and  starving, 
hardly  able  to  put  one  foot  before  another,  but  they  had  to  go,  and 
started  without  a  meal,  for  there  was  no  fuel  to  make  a  fire  to  warm  it, 
and  brushwood  won't  light  in  such  wet.  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
trenches  again  to-night,  so  many,  who  ought  to  take  their  turns,  are 
down  with  sickness.  The  Russians  make  night  sorties  on  us  frequently, 
and  we  have  to  drive  them  back,  amongst  other  agreeable  jobs.  Rumours 
aie  now  flying  about  the  camp  that  our  shameful  state  is  the  result  of 
treachery.  That  Lord  Raglan  has  quietly  and  gradually  reduced  us  to 
it,  purposely,  and  is  letting  us  die  off,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  some 
at  home,  wno  are  the  secret  friends  of  Russia.  I  was  in  our  colonel's 
camp  the  evening  before  last,  waiting  for  him  to  come  in,  when  an 
officer  of  the  —  Regiment  entered,  and  said  it.  Gum  was  lying  down, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  for  he  has  got  some  sort  of  fever  on  bun,  and  he 
Sttdaenly  raised  his  head  up  and  stared  at  the  fellow.  '^  By  -^—  l"  cried 
he^  '^  I  have  long  thought  it  looked  like  it."  ^^  But  where's  the  treason?" 
called  out  Cuff;  ^'  it  can't  be  in  the  Horse  Guards.  And  where  are  her 
Majesty's  eyes  and  her  keen  judgment,  that  she  cannot  deteot  what's 
going  on — if  anything  is  goine  on."  *'  It's  not  her  Miyesty's  £ault  that 
I  are  k^t  from  Ssr,"  cried  the  officer  who  had  brought  the  riqport : 
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"  she  can  only  see  what  her  ministers  choose  to  let  her.**  ''  But  surely," 
said  Cuff,  "  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  might  enlighten **  Hi^ 

Just  then  Gum  caught  sight  of  me — he  did  not  know  I  was  there,  or 
had  forgotten  it — and  he  croaked  out — for  he  is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven  just 
now — that  I  was  to  make  myself  scarce,  and  if  I  breathed  a  word  out- 
side of  what  I  had  been  an  eavesdropping  witness  to,  Lord  Raglan 
should  court-martial  me.  So  off  I  tore,  through  the  slosh  and  the  offal, 
and  found  Gill  and  Tubbs,  and  told  them  all. 

Gus  I  can  this  be  true  ?  They  treat  us  as  if  we  were  geese,  without 
brains  and  ears,  but  we  are  not  quite  such  geese  in  intellect  as  they 
would  like  us  to  be.  One  thing  gives  a  colouring  to  it — why  is  it  that 
ail  our  officers  are  asking  to  resign  ?  Gum  said,  the  other  day,  that  it 
made  his  cheek  blush  (but  it's  red  enough  at  all  times)  to  nnd,  each 
morning,  a  fresh  number  of  officers  swelling  the  lists  of  the  malcontents, 
and  praying  to  be  released  from  the  army.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  are 
trying  to  leave  this :  I  would  give  up  my  commission  to-morrow  if  I 
could  :  and  what  must  be  thought  of  us  when  this  comes  to  be  known  in 
England  ?  Will  our  country  say  we  are  cowards  ?  Gus !  never  you 
believe  it.  There's  not  a  cowardly  heart  out  here.  We  would  fight  our 
life's  blood  out,  drop  by  drop,  for  our  Queen  and  country,  and  our  own 
good  name  and  honour,  and  never  flinch,  but  when  England  hears  that 
all  her  brave  servants  are  clamouring  to  quit  the  Crimea,  in  disg^t  at 
what  they  see,  outraged  by  what  they  cannot  help,  let  her  be  sure  that 
something  disgraceftdly  wrong  is  up.  Look  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
gone  home,  beginning  with  his  Royal  Highness,  with  Lord  Cardigan, 
with  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  with  Sir  George  Brown — I  need  not  call  over 
the  list,  you  can  go  down  it  for  yourself.  As  brave  soldiers,  as  true- 
hearted  men,  as  ever  went  into  a  battle-field.  Does  England  really 
believe  that  it  is  their  ^^  wounds"  and  their  '^  sickness"  that  have  taken 
them  all  back  ?  Oh  !  if  some  one  of  them  would  but  get  up  in  his 
place  in  the  House,  and,  remembering  those  he  has  left  behind  to  die> 
speak  out  the  truth  !  I£  he  would  but  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
official  etiquette  and  the  custom  of  aristocratic  concealment,  and  fearlessly 
tell  how  we  are  being  sacrificed,  the  people  of  England,  ay,  and  I  believe 
the  Queen  with  them,  would  rise,  with  one  voice,  and  insist  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  save  our  poor  remnant  of  an  army,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  If  we  all  lay  down  in  rows  on  the  wet  earth  to  die,  and 
a  word  from  head-quarters  here  would  save  us,  that  word  would  never  be 
spoken.  Nobody,  from  the  moment  of  our  landing,  has  cared  for  us, 
looked  to  us,  or  asked  after  us  :  a  dog-fighter  takes  more  thought  for  his 
dogs  than  has  been  taken  for  us  :  all  the  officers,  still  here,  know  this ; 
those  who  have  gone  home  know  it ;  and,  if  they  who  are  in  the  next 
world  can  look  down  to  this,  they  likewise  know  that  it  is  but  the  bitter 
truth.  If  treachery  has  not  been  at  work,  what  has  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
all  are  incompetent,  the  ministers,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  here,  and  his  staff,  the  acting  management  in  camp,  at  Bala- 
klava  town  and  harbour,  at  Scutari,  and  at  home !  If  they  are  all  in- 
competent, it  is  a  condition  of  things  that  never  was  heaurd  of  in  our 
kingdom,  or  in  the  conduct  of  any  war  yet.  There's  not  a  grave  here,  to 
which  its  sleeping  inmate  has  been  sent  in  rude  neglect,  but  cries  aloud 
for  retribution  on  this  sinful  incompetency.  '^  We  can  but  do  our  duty 
and  .die/'  Gill  heard  an  officer  say,  since  ne  got  up  £rom  Scntariy  ^^bul 
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<jod  be  thanked  for  one  thing — that  it  is  not  we  who  have  the  sin  and 
suffering  to  answer  for !" 

Be  sure  don't  let  anybody  see  this  letter — though  I  declare  to  you, 
Gus,  that  every  word  in  it  is  sacred  truth.  Especially  your  governor :  he 
is  such  a  fiery  man,  he  would  be  for  taking  it,  red-hot,  in  his  hand  to 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  I  should  be  court-martialed,  as  Gum  threatens,  or 
perhaps  get  arraigned  for  high  treason  by  Aberdeen  and  his  tail,  and  be 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

If  I  live,  I'll  write  again.     If  I  don't,  good-by. — ^Yours,  old  chum, 

Tom  Pepfer. 
Augustus  SparkinsoD,  Esquire,  Junior. 

P.S. — Smuggle  the  enclosed  to  Fanny. 


Shot  and  Shell  Trenches,  hefore  Sebastopol,  Dec,  1854. 

Mr  DEAREST  Fanny, — I  have  thought  of  you  day  and  night  since  I 
left,  and  have  sent  you  no  end  of  messages  and  letters,  through  Sparkin- 
8on,  and  now  he  swears  they  have  never  reached  him.  Some  of  us 
mean  to  fire  the  post-office,  if  it  goes  on  like  this ;  so,  my  duck,  you'll  be 
revenged. 

Spark  says  you  want  Lord  Raglan's  name  for  your  album.  If  you 
were  not  the  most  innocent  little  dove— as  I  said  to  Spark — you  would 
have  known  better  than  to  ask.  Commanders-in-chief  are  not  like  other 
people:  they  never  hold  communication  with  anybody  but  themselves, 
and  never  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  looked  at.  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  kmg ;  but  a  British  army  may  not  look  at  its  commander-in- 
chief.  The  general  officers  don't  presume  to  crave  speech  with  ours, 
except  througn  the  medium  of  the  speaking  trumpets.  He  is  a  deal  too 
august  for  the  ordinary  ways  of  conversation.  We  don't  know  what  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  may  have  ventured  to  do :  report  says  that  he  did 
accost  the  commander,  and  the  consequences  were  so  tremendous,  his 
Royal  Highness  at  once  left  the  Crimea.  The  staff  are  equally  exclusive, 
and  never  condescend  to  notice  the  army.  Lord  Raglan  (or  an  effigy 
that  represents  him,  and  signs  the  general  orders)  keeps  himself  in  a 
crystal  case,  and  that  is  kept  in  a  snug  room,  and  that  m  a  generally- 
unapproachable  house.  Long  brass  tubes  connect  the  case  with  the 
aides-de-camp's  congregating  room,  and  all  communications  Lord  Raglan 
(or  the  effigy)  thinks  it  necessary  to  make,  are  spoken  through  the  brass. 
That's  all  we  get  out  of  our  commander,  so  you  may  judge  whether 
there's  a  possibility  of  getting  his  signature  out  of  him  for  a  lady's  album. 
Would  you  believe,  that  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  the  French  are  a 
hundred  years  behind  us,  in  these  respects  ?  We  actually  see  their  chief 
(General  Canrobert)  riding  about  amongst  the  men,  any  hour  in  the  day, 
examining  into  things  witn  his  own  eyes.  I  could  ask  for  his  signature 
for  you,  or  a  lock  of  his  hair  either,  if  that  would  do  you  any  good. 

The  war's  going  on  with  us  at  a  swimming  pace.  The  chief  officers 
have  been  divided  into  three  divisions :  one  division's  dead,  one's  sick, 
and  lying  in  the  mud,  under  damp  blankets  (the  water-cure  system  is 
gone  upon,  here),  and  the  third  has  hooked  it  and  gone  home.  A  few  « 
poor  juni(Mrs,  like  Gill,  and  me,  and  Tubbs,  who  have  no  interest,  are  lefc 
here  to  go  off  quietly  into  the  ground  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Our 
commanders  are  especially  careful  of  our  health  s  and,  to  make  us  hardy, 
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tbey  divide  a  whole  suit  of  clothes  amongst  five.  One  hae  the  ooat ; 
anothej  the  trousers,  which  are  docked  at  the  knee,  like  Jesne's,  and 
finished  off  with  fringe ;  a  third  the  shirt ;  a  fourth  the  slippen  (boots 
are  out  of  fuhion) ;  and  the  fifth  the  garters — ^if  your  hlushei  will  pardon 
my  mentioning  such  a  word.  The  same  with  the  food:  they  indulge 
us  with  one  entire  meal  per  diem.  To-day  we  have  dinner  (raw  |K>rk . 
and  wet  biscuit) ;  yesterday  it  was  supper  (raw  pork  and  wet  biaetiit)  ; 
the  day  before,  breakfast  (raw  pork  and  wet  biscuit).  Our  tents  have 
been  ingeniously  contrived  to  let  in  and  retain  the  rain,  so  that  we  have 
the  luxury  of  a  perpetual  shower  and  cold  vapour  bath :  but  we  cannot, 
try  as  we  will,  get  the  water  to  remain  more  than  three  indies  above 
ground,  so  that  when  we  lie  down  in  it  at  night,  we  are  not  quite 
covered.  We  are  fining  down  to  elegance,  under  the  treatment,  and 
feel  cool  and  very  grateful  to  our  commander  and  the  government  at 
home. 

We  are  indulged  sometimes  with  a  ride  in  the  air.  One  mcuaiiiig^  on 
awaking,  the  wind  took  our  tents  up,  and  took  us  up  after  them.  Poles, 
canvas,  various  items  of  clothing,  gentlemen  in  drawers  and  night-shirts, 
and  ensigns  without,  were  soaring  away,  to  each  other's  admiration. 
One  minute,  we  were  dropped  into  the  pools ;  the  next,  were  caught  up, 
whirled  about,  and  plumped  into  a  bed  of  mud.  It  was  novel  and 
pleasant,  and  lasted  all  day ;  but  at  night  we  felt  a  little  tired  and  sore. 

We  are  encamped  in  a  plain  of  mud  several  miles  square.  When  we 
venture  out,  we  go  souse  in,  up  to  our  arm-pits :  and  the  floundering 
about  causes  so  much  diversion,  that  our  authorities  kindly  permit  it  to 
remain,  and  won't,  on  any  account,  have  it  cleansed.  To  look  at  us, 
when  several  are  out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  you  would  think  it  was  a 
great  lake  of  black  water  full  of  swimmers,  for  little  can  be  seen  of  us  but 
our  heads  and  necks.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  is  the  chief 
reason  for  our  being  restricted  to  a  single  garment  each :  to  wade  about 
in  a  sea  of  mud,  fully  clothed,  would  be  inconvenient,  besides  making  so 
much  washing,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with,  no  tubs,  or  soap,  or  water.  Some 
of  our  fellows,  findmg  the  tents  rather  airy,  have  been  burrowing  holes  in 
the  earth,  like  the  rabbits,  stretching  over  a  canvas  covering  for  the  roof. 
But  they  don't  answer.  The  sides  have  a  propensity  for  falling  in,  and 
several  unlucky  inmates  have,  in  consequence,  been  suffocated. 

Now,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  an  urgent  request  to  make  you.  I  want 
you  to  turn  nurse  (in  name,  you  know),  and  come  out,  as  such,  to  Scutari 
hospital.  If  your  mamma  objects,  talk  her  over,  about  the  pious  office 
you  will  be  performing.  Lots  of  young  ladies  have  come  out,  some  of 
them  in  white  veils,  which  look  very  fascinating.  If  you  come,  Fll  manage 
a  slight  wound  or  sickness,  and  get  sent  do^vn  to  hospital.  Think  how 
enchanting  it  would  be,  for  me  to  be  lying  on  the  fioor  all  day  (which  is 
the  custom  with  our  sick  at  Scutari)  and  you  sitting  by,  to  soothe  me  and 
reading  poetry!  There  are  some  dreadful  scenes  going  on,  Gill  says,  but 
you  can  call  up  your  nerve,  and  need  not  look  round  at  them.  «  You  will 
be  at  no  trouble  and  no  expense :  only  go  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert^  say 
you  are  a  young  lady -nurse,  and  he'll  send  you. 
^  I  am  just  called  away  to  take  a  twelve  hours'  cooling  in  the  trenches. 
So,  untU  we  meet  at  Scutari,  believe  me,  dearest  Fanny,  to  be  your  ever 
devoted  ToM. 

Mk$  Fannj  Green,  SsniiagtoiL 


(     lfi7     ) 

THE  lOUNG  AUTH0EE8S. 

a  candid  ax7tobi06bafet. 

Edited  bt  H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  Auth(»  of  ^  Sights  and  Souhdb,*'  &c. 

Nkkd  I  prenufle  that  nothing  short  of  an  uxukrtakiDg  of  the  moft 
solemn  kind  could  have  induced  me  to  intrude  myself — my  sorrows  and 
errors— (not  to  mention  my  little  successes) — upon  a  thoughtless  world  ? 

My  grandmother,  upon  her  death-hed — (or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
QBon  the  couch  on  whicn  she  ultimately  died) — summoned  me  to  her  side— 
(I  waa  then  just  turned  four,  and  was  suckiug  harley-sugar)— -and  exacted 
a  pledge  from  me  that,  at  some  fitting  penod  of  my  after-life,  I  should 
pik>lish  my  autobiography.  iSobbing  and  sucking,  I  yielded  to  the  fatal 
polysyllable,  and  now,  pubHo-— (for  why  speak  to  you  caressingly  ?) — what 
can  I  do  ?  Self  is  always  a  distasteful  theme,  with  the  disadvantage  that 
nobody  thoroughly  believes  ;  the  consequence  of  which  infidelity  is,  that 
sne  has  to  write  considerably  beyond  the  margin,  in  order  to  reduce  what 
til  believed  to  the  dimensions  of  truA. 

I  g^ve  notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  depart  from  this  vicious  system— 

.  t»  be  cheerfully  candid,  and  savagely  sincere.     If,  therefore,  public,  yoa 

accept  the  confession  of  ray  little  foibles,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 

receive  with  equal  promptitude  such  little  self-commending^  as  I  may  be 

compelled  to  bestow. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  extraordinary  that  so  many  individuals  of 
lepvted  sense,  and  geDerally—likemy  grandmother-— of  ripened  years — 
should  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  exact  these  perilous  pledges,  frt>m 
the  observance  of  which  they  thems^ves  can  derive  no  advantage,  while 
they  expose  the  givers  to  the  most  unmerited  imputations  of  vanity, 
egotism,  and  suppression  of  truth  I 

It  is,  however,  too  late  to  cavil.    Here  is  my  story.     If  any  struggling 

aster But   this   is  flourish.     I   am  not  actuated  by  me  sl^htest 

aeitre  of  [^anthropy,  or  wherefore  cite  my  grandmother  ?  I  really 
eoidd  not  have  done  this  thing-^-exeept  for  a  promise.  Thank  my 
grandmother.  _.^^ 

I,  the  interesting  little  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  was  bom  on 

the of  ,  in  the  year     ■    ■■  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  the  most 

poignant  regret  to  the  antobiographer,  that,  in  spite  of  her  indefatigable 
cMfeavours  to  collect  materials  for  filling  up  the  above  blanks,  she  is, 
after  all,  unable  to  do  more  than  record  the  unquestionable  fisust  of  her 
nativity.  A  similar  imcertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  my  aspect  and 
genend  appearance  at  the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  my  principal  infor- 
mation being  derived  from  the  united  testimony  of  a  succession  of  nurses 
—moist  and  otherwise— who  certainly  pronounce  me  to  have  been  the 
sweetest  and  most  uncryingest  baby  as  ever  was.  Still,  as  this  is  a  form 
of  expression  to  which  nurses  are  mudi  addicted — and  is,  in  faot,  a  sort  of 
farmal  certificate,  generally  obtainable  for  half-a-crown — I  abandon  this 
point  also  to  the  discretion  of  my  readers  ;  and  will  content  myself  with 
Mstrting  that  my  lineaments,  even  at  this  immature  period,  gave  abun- 
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dant  promise  of  tbat  genius  which  ultimately  manifested  itself.     I  am 
inclined,  in  short,  to  think  that  they  were  rather  distinguished  by  an  ex- 

Sression  of  sweetness,  good-humour,  and  intelligence,  than  by  the  less 
esirable  characteristics  of  regular,  passionless,  beauty.  Time  and 
nature  have  since  somewhat  modified  this  arrangement.  I  am,  now^ 
excessively  pretty.     But  I  anticipate. 

Mentioning  cursorily  that  I  passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  of 
hooping-cough,  measles,  and  all  those  lesser  ills  to  which  childhood  is 
peculiarly  heir,  I  arrive  at  my  fifth  year,  the  epoch  at  which  my  remark- 
able character  first  began  to  develop  itself.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  I 
find  a  curious  but  authentic  little  anecdote,  which  aptly  illustrates  my 
extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  Mind  had  thus — (as  Count  d'Orsay 
observed  when  with  his  slight  and  elegant  wheel  he  took  off  that  of  a 
huge  Brompton  'bus — an  anecdote  strangely  enough  omitted  in  Mr. 
Patmore's  interesting  memoir  of  that  distinguished  man) — ^mind>  I  say, 
had  thus  early  asserted  its  dominion  over  matter.  The  spark  of  mental 
power  had  dropped  upon  the  tinder  of  my  brain,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
future — I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word — conflagration. 

One  morning — (the  date  is  lost) — it  chanced  that  a  portion  of  the 
nursery  repast  consisted  of  bread-pudding.  I  had  already  received  and 
disposed  of  a  tolerable  plateful  of  this  delicacy,  when  my  nurse— (from 
whose  own  lips  I  afterwards  received  this  anecdote) — addressed  her  little 
charge  as  follows: 

"  My  dear — a  little  more  pudding  ?" 

"  No,  sank  you,  nurse,"  I  lisped,  in  reply. 

Nurse  started. 

"  Whi/y  my  dear  ?"  was  the  amazed  rejoinder.  (For  I  liked  bread- 
pudding.) 

"  Nurse,"  I  answered,  with  a  gp^vity  beyond  my  years,  "  I  cannot — 
toiU  not." 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  nurse,  helping  herself.  "  You  may,  if  you 
like." 

"  No,  nurse,"  was  the  firm  reply.     "  It  would  not  please  mamma .'" 

Up  to  the  conclusion  of  my  seventh  year  I  evinced  but  few  indications 
of  greatness — still  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  the  young  intellect  was 
attaining  a  certain  consciousness  of  power,  and  lacked  only  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  of  education  to  put  forth  its  giant  strength. 

On  a  gloomy  afternoon  in  December,  18 — ,  nurse  and  myself 
happened  to  be  in  the  back  nursery — the  former  darning  a  sock,  the 
latter  rolling  on  the  floor — and  occasionally  murmuring  to  herself  some- 
thing which,  at  last,  awakened  nurse's  attention.  It  sounded  like  rhyme ! 
Was  it  possible  ?     Could  the  spirit  of  poesy  be  already  nascent? 

'*  Go  on,  my  dear,"  said  nurse,  quietly  pretending  to  continue  her 
work,  though  her  fingers,  trembling  with  agitation,  almost  refused  their 
office — *'  go  on,  my  lambkin !" 

**Dock,"  I  murmured — "Dickery  dock — the  mouse — ^the  mou-ou- 
ouse  ran  up  the  clock." 

The  rhymed  couplet  was  complete  1  Nurse  threw  down  her  work,  and, 
catching  me  to  her  bosom,  burst  into  exulting  tears.  A  poem  at  seven 
years  old !  The  completion  of  this  juvenile  production — (I  am  sennble 
tbat  I  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  but  can  silence  my  defiEunen  with  a 
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word — If  I  am  not  the  author,  who  is  ?) — was  for  some  time  deferred,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  18 —  that  the  sequel  of  the  "  Mouse"  was 
added.  I  now  present  the  piece  in  its  integrity,  and  with  the  original 
title^  hitherto  suppressed. 

THE  CUEIOUS  MOUSE. 

Dickery,  dickery  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 

[Finished  in  IS—] 
The  clock  struck  one  (pronounced  waicn), 
The  mouse  ran  down, 
Dickery,  dickery  dock. 

I  eschew  comparisons.  Let  it  simply  he  remarked  that  Shelley  was  a 
clever  person — that  Wordsworth  was  good  enough  (in  his  way) — that 
fiirron — (I  prefer  spelling  this  name  as  I  feel  sure  it  ought  to  he  pro- 
nounced, though  the  poet  himself  thought  differently)— threw  off  a  page 
or  two  as  well  as  anybody — that  Tennyson  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  point 
or  pathos ;  but,  here,  injftve  lines — one  of  which  is  a  mere  refrain — is 
conveyed  as  simple  and  beautiful  a  domestic  tale  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived! How  clear  the  connexion!  How  vivid  the  still  life  of  the 
picture!  How  natural  the  details!  The  ascent  of  the  mouse — his 
patient  scrutiny  of  the  dial — the  striking  of  the  clock — the  hurried 
departure  of  the  mouse  (probably  to  keep  some  appointment  at  a  neigh- 
bouring candle-box) — how  rapid  the  march  of  events — and  how  sooth- 
ingly do  we  at  lengfth  sink  down  upon  the  original  chorus,  "  Dickery'' 
— ^yes,  "  dickery  dock."    We  are  safe — at  rest — in  "  dock." 

Circumstances,  trivial  in  the  lives  of  common  individuals,  acquire,  in 
the  history  of  genius,  a  lively  importance.  Let  me  record  a  singular 
coincidence. 

Scarcely  had  I  attained  my  tenth  year,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  dis- 
order, which  for  some  short  time  the  medical  attendants  were  utterly 
unable  to  classify ;  but  which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  a  cold  in  the 
head.     Ac  the  very  same  period,  though  at  a  distance  of  nearly  five 

hundred  miles,  the  celebrated  authoress,  Lady  C.  B ,  was  similarly 

attacked.  The  two  invalids  were  confined  to  their  respective  chambers 
for  the  same  period;  the  same  remedies  were  resorted  to  in  both  cases  ; 
both  descended  to  the  drawing-room  on  the  same  morning ;  and,  as 
though  to  complete  the  extraordinary  history,  both  partook  of  a  sago- 
pudding  on  the  first  day  of  convalescence.     .     .     . 

My  readers  must  draw  their  own  conclusions.  On  subjects  so 
mysterious,  it  is  not  the  province  of  an  autobioCTapher  to  dilate. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  I  was  destmed  to  make  my  debut  in 
that  society  of  which  I  was  thereafter  to  become  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.  I  was  invited  with  my  mother,  who  (sensible  of  the  respon- 
sibility she  owned  in  the  charge  of  her  gifted  child)  seldom  suffered  me 
to  leave  her  sight,  to  a  small,  but  well-selected  party,  at  the  house  of 

Mrs.  W y  to  which  reunion,  in  compliment  to  me,  a  few  literary 

persons  of  the   neighbourhood  had  been   invited — among   them,    the 

kev.  John  D y,  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Scandinavian 

Cookery,  and  Church  Architecture  of  the  fifth  Renussance  Era.  There 
were  to  be  present,  moreover,  Mr.  Simpson  B        ,  the  new  spasmodic 
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dramatist ;  Bilki  Bey  {aUas  Peter  Jones),  ex-major  of  bashUbozooks  ; 

Mr.  J.  F ,  critic,  of  the  generous  heart  and  bitter  pen ;  and  a  few 

others  of  minor  note. 

Need  I  dwell  upon  the  feelings  which  agitated  my  bosom  as  tlie  im- 
portant hour  drew  near  ?  My  simple  white  muslin  had  been  donned  as 
early  as  twelve  o'clock  (though  the  party  was  not  to  assemble  till  eight), 

and  a  young  friend,  Miss  C ,  had  obligingly  Tolunteered  to  call  for 

the  young  queen  of  the  evening — and  her  mother. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  I  had  grown  extremely  pretty.  My 
long  bright  hair  curled  in  a  thousand  natural  tresses,  which  it  took  my 
maid  at  least  two  hours  a  day  to  arrange  in  the  most  unstudied  form  ; 
while  my  artless,  innocent  manner — acquired  with  considerable  care — 
formed  a  most  engaging  contrast  with  the  staid  demeanour  of  most  of 
my  associates  of  equal  age. 

**  I  was  dressed  " — (I  copy  from  my  diary) — **  at  half-past  twelre ;  a 
single  rose  stuck  in  my  braided  hair — my  slender  waist  bound  in  its  cinc- 
ture of  snowy  muslin — my  small  feet  cased  in  brodequins  of  the  softest  epi- 
dermis of  the  javenile  cow — gloves,  so  petUs  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
were  placed  ready  for  my  little  white  hands  upon  a  high  shelf,  lest  I 
should,  in  my  impatience,  sully  their  pure  incandescence  ere  the  arrival 
of  the  leaden-footed  messenger,  whose  hour-glass  but  too  slowly  emitted 
its  sandy  tenants.     I  was  to  have  been  called  fbr  at  half-past  six.     That 

time  arrived — no  Miss  C .     Yvre  minutes  elapsed — ^no  Miss  C . 

Ten  minutes  more — the  same  result.  Agfitation  succeeded  to  impatienoe, 
and  was  in  turn  overthrown  by  anxiety,  who,  like  all  usurpers,  was  speedily 
superseded,  and  surprise  ascended  the  throne,  being  almost  instantly 
displaced  by  anger — ^whicfa  latter  succumbed  to  passion,  on  discovering 
that  it  was  now  past  seven  o^cloch.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  was 
suffered  to  elapse,  and  my  mother  then,  seeing  that  I  was  totally  unfit, 
from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  was,  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  that 
talented  circle  in  which  I  was  to  have  mixed,  insisted  upon  my  undresang 
and  retiring  to  my  couch.' ^ 

It  afterwards  i^peared  that  Miss  0—,  jealous,  probably,  of  the  young 
debutante,  had  intentionally  forgotten  her  engagements,  and  proceeded 
to  the  party  alone ! 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  my  general  demeanour  and  habits,  I  shall 
dose  the  present  portion  of  this  work,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  my  vaiious  writings,  with  their  effect  upon  the  public 
taste  and  manners  generally,  giving  such  extracts,  from  time  to  time,  as 
I  deem  desirable. 

I  was  rather  inclined  to  gaiety  than  thoughtfulness ;  and  vras,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  extremely  partial  to  social  intercourse.  I 
was,  notwithstanding,  methodical  enough  in  my  habits,  and  arranged  my 
day  pretty  much  as  follows. 

Rising  between  nine  and  ten,  I  generally  took  my  frugal  breakfast, 
consisting  mainly  of  tea,  coffee,  and  revalenta ;  bread  and  butter,  with  occa- 
sionally a  couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  slice  of  ham,  marmalade,  &c. 
The  meal  concluded,  I  withdrew  to  my  library,  where  I  engaged  actively 
in  nothing  particular  till  luncheon ;  after  which  I  either  returned  to  the 
occupation  I  have  mentioned,  or  drove  or  walked  out  with  my  mother. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  I  usually  partook  of  dinner ;  and,  the 
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tfeiiiog'0  engagements  ended,  retired  to  bed,  at  periods  which  varied 
CMsiderably  from  ten  to  half-past  three. 

The  coarse  of  reading  suggested  to  me  by  a  literary  gentleman  who 
nw  on  intimate  terms  with  our  family,  was  so  sedulously  pursued,  that, 
beforo  attaining  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  perused,  and  recorded  my 
opinions  of,  the  following  standard  works,  many  of  which  bear  marginal 
notes  in  my  own  handwriting  :  "  Mangnall's  Questions ;"  "  The  Rules  of 
Cribbage;"  "  Philip  Quarll ;"  "Poems,"  by  Euphemia  Phisgig;  "The 
Pebbles  of  Parliament-street,"  by  Thomas  Cruskin ;  &c.,  &c. 

Poetry,  however,  was  my  chief  delight  True,  I  loved  music,  in 
which  I  was  a  proficient,  and  would  sit  at  my  piano  for  hours  together, 
trifling  with  the  chords ;  but  poetry — poetry  was  my  idol !  To  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  that  tender  melancholy  which  at  times  over- 
shadowed my  young  spirit  It  is  said  by  one  of  themselves — who  there- 
lore,  of  course,  know  all  about  it — that  poets  "  learn  in  suffering  what 
they  teach  in  song."  Does  not  the  first  extract  I  shall  make,  from  my 
earner  efforts,  fairly  illustrate  this  ?     I  give  it  wholly  uncorrected  : 

THE  MOTJRNEB. 

{A  Moist  and  Melancholy  Son^.) 

By  life's  streamlet 
Others  dream.    Let 

Me  pursue  my  watery  way — 
Mourning,  weeping — 
Large  tears  creeping 

Flood  my  worn  cheek  night  and  day. 

Sobbing,  streaming — 
Gushing — seeming 

Past  all  cure,  my  fount  of  woe — 
Large  tears — small  tears — 
Any  tears — all  tears — 

Tears  that  trickle — ^tears  that  flow. 

Sometimes  showering, 
Sometimes  pouring. 

Kerchiefs  useless — sponges  vain ! 
Nothing  stops  it — 
Neighbours  opp'sit' 

Marvel  at  tne  ceaseless  rain. 

Weeping — weeping — 
Wakmg — sleepmff — 

Tear-bewilderea— thus  as  I 
Mourning  pass  on, 
Li  compar*son, 

Niobe,  herself,  was  dry. 

Turn  we  from  this  sad  yet  musical  strain  to  another  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent character.  Strange — strange  beyond  conception — are  the  varying 
attributes  of  genius !  Who  would  believe  that  the  following  lyric — so 
bold,  so  replete  with  energy  and  action — could  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a 
fm  yomg  girl,  who  (she  can  take  upon  herself  to  afiirm)  had  had  no 
personal  experience  whatsoever  of  the  manly  sport  it  celebrates?  I 
was  on  a  ym%  at  the  time,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Harry  ^  whose 
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kitchen-garden  (I  believe)  was  one  morning  fixed  upon  as  the  ^^  throw 
off"  of  uie  Surrey  Union  F.  H.  Our  lively  host,  with  a  glance  at  me, 
suggested  that  the  sport  should  be  inaugurated  by  a  song  suited  to  the 
occasion.  I  was  silent,  affecting  not  to  hear;  but,  before  the  party  roae, 
produced  from  under  my  napkin,  where  it  had  been  surreptitiously  com- 
posed, the  annexed : 

nUNTDfG  SONG. 

Hark,  foliow !    Follow,  hark ! 

Follow,  follow,  follow,  hark ! 
Hark,  follow,  follow !    Follow,  hark ! 

Hark,  hark,  follow,  hark ! 

Chorus — Hark,  follow,  &c. 

But  Jiere  is  yet  another  style  in  which  I  was  sud,  if  possible,  to 
transcend  myself — I  allude  to  that  mingling  of  simple  pathos  with 
playful  trifling,  in  which  I  was  the  first  to  excel,  and  whidi  I  conse- 
quently was  t^e  first  to  render  fashionable.     A  few  stanzas  will  suffice  : 

TO  MT  "  FKIEND  !" 

Fie,  Fanny,  fie !    False,  faithless  Fan ! 

I  thought  I  knew  you  better. 
Inconstant,  fickle,  fraij  as  man — 

Where,  Frances,  tcher^s  your  letter  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  red,  my  cheek  is  pale — 

My  waistband's  not  so  tight 
As  'twas.    Since  heartstrings  arc  but  frail. 

Just  take  that  hint,  and  write. 

My  thoughts  grow  wild,  and  spurn  control — 

I  woufi  I  were  a  bandit ! 
You're  trifling,  Fanny,  with  a  soul 

That  doesn't  understand  it ! 

But  so  'tis,  still.    My  spirit's  wings 

Soar  wild, — then  down  they  flop— 
The  mouth,  that  needs  ambrosial  things. 

Dines  on  a  mutton-chop ! 

Alas — ^alas — my  friend,  to  think 

Wliat  fetters  thwart  us  here ! — 
A  spirit — that  would  nectar  quaff — 

Bending  to  bitter  beer ! 

O'er  Swiss  ravines  my  fancy  flies — 

Comrade  of  Tell  and  Hofer ! 
The  while  mamma,  with  dreamy  eyes, 

Sits  dozing  on  the  sofa ! 

Tyrants  !  we  scorn  ye ! — Death  is  sweet ! 

"  Avaunt !"— The  dream  is  done — 
I  find  myself  in  B street — 

At  number  twenty-one. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  the  year  18 —  that  I  commenced  the  study  of 
German,  with  the  view,  let  me  confess,  of  8upp]3ring  that  desideratum 
in  our  literature — a  faithful  yet  poetic  rendering  of  Goethe's  *<  Faust,"  and 
restoring  that  much-injured,  cruelly-misunderstood  Mephistopheles  to 
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the  g^ood  opinion  of  society.  Much,  but  not  enough,  has  been  done  bj 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  towards  making  apparent  the  broad  genial  humour 
and  cheerful  philanthropy  of  this  delightful  character ! 

Before  commencing  my  translations,  however,  I  tried  my  hand  at  an 
imitation  or  two  of  the  graceful,  airy  ballad-poetry  of  the  Vaterland. 
Let  one  example  suffice : 

VOGEL-LIED. 

{AJUr  Schiller.) 

The  little  bird,  in  the  lilac-tree. 

Sate,  with  a  comical  air — 
With  nothing  to  hear — ^and  little  to  see— 

What  did  that  small  bird  there  ? 
There  were  low  half-songs— and  soft  pecks  around. 

As  the  spring-buds  burst  in  turn — 
And,  at  intervals,  the  dreamy  sound — 
The  sound  of  the  milkmaid's  chum ! 
Ue-^he! 
The  lilac-tree! 
The  little  bird  in  the  lilac-tree  ! 

But  hours  crept  on — as  pleasant  things  wiQ^ 

And  westward  stole  the  day — 
And  stUl  that  little  bird  sate— and  stiU 

Twittered  nor  note  nor  lay ! 
Down  swooped  the  ni^ht — the  little  bird  placed 

His  head  beneath  his  wing  .... 
Who  knows  if  the  day  had  been  to  his  taste  ? — 
'Tis  only  for  me  to  sing — 
Ee^he! 
The  lilac-tree! 
The  little  bird  in  the  lilac-tree  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  the  lower  walks  of  literature,  I  conceived  a  strong, 
desire  to  compose  an  acted  tragedy  of  the  highest  class ! 

Accordingly,  having  prepared  my  mind  for  classic  impressions  by  pe- 
rusing Macamay's  "  Romance  of  English  Hbtory,"  Phillips's  **  Questions 
and  Commands,"  "  The  Mysteries  of  London,"  by  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
and  other  standard  works,  I  lost  no  time  in  selecting  a  proper  theme,  and^ 
was  quickly  in  the  heart  of  my  subject. 

The  classical  tragedy  of  *'  rompey  the  Great"  was  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.  on  Monday,  June  18th,  18 — .  Although  never  yet  placed 
upon  the  stage,  there  can,  I  flatter  myself,  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
capabilities  for  representation.  The  opening  scene  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  my  foresight.  Aware  that  the  first  scene  of  any  play  is  in- 
variably lost,  by  the  noise  created  by  persons  entering  the  theatre,  I  have 
given  a  short  discourse  between  two  principal  characters,  which,  though 
mteresting  as  an  isolated  sketch,  has  no  oearing  whatever  on  the  real 
business  of  the  piece  : 

Act  L— Scene  1. 

Before  Geta's  home,  in  Rome,    Enter  Lucius  and  Pboculeius,  eagerly 
conversing. 
Lucius.  This  is  the  house. 
Proc,  By*r  ladv,  no.    Beshrew  me. 
But  thou  art  much  mistaken.    Body  o'  me  1 
Feb. — VOL.  cm.  no.  ccccx,  k 
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This  the  rich  Geta's  mansion  ?    This  the  house ! 
Fiddle  de  dee ! 

Luc.  {fimgrily),  Fiddle  dc — what  you  please — 
I  know  'tis  Geta's — know  it  by  the  roof 
That's  not  repaired — ^the  pig  I  cannot  see— 
And  the  two  fig-trees  that  no  longer  grow 
Before  the  door. 

Froc.  Negative  proofs,  man ! 

Luc.  WeU! 
There's  his  red  nightcap  stuck  in  the  broken  pane. 
{Sneeringly)  He  can't  afford  a  glazier ! 

Proe.  Not  afford ! 

Three  hundred  talents  in  the  Four  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities, 
The  dividends  whereof  are  payable 
In  the  June  kalends 

Luc,  Hush,  thou  sworn  appraiser 

Of  other  men's  possessions  I  .  .  .  .  There  s  no  doubt 
Geta's  a  ro^c — place  that  in  your  chibouque ; 
And  if  a  citizen  of  queenly  Kome 
!Might  be  called  "  snob," — why,  in  this  house  resides 
A  creature  of  the  species- 
Pro^.  Man,  I  say 
*Tis  not  the  house ! 

Luc.  It  is. 

Proc*  {half'draviing).  Tempt  not  my  patience- 
Do  not ! 

Luc.  What  if  I  do  P 

Pro(7.  Why  then — good  morning.  [jEnY  Paoc. 


The  pacific  character  of  Procukius  is  carefully  supported  throughout 
the  entire  play.  Warm  in  temper,  he  is  perpetually  in  a  row,  but,  with 
that  good  feeling  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  invariably 
quits  the  scene  in  time  to  avoid  a  coUision. 

With  the  second  scene  the  business  of  the  piece  commences  in  good 
earnest.  I  have  viewed  the  character  of  Pompey  in  an  ori^nal  light, 
carefulK  developing  the  two  great  points  of  it — viz.,  recklessness,  and  par- 
tiality tor  figs.  So  great,  indeed,  is  his  devotion  to  that  luscious  fruit, 
that,  in  almost  every  speech,  I  have  been  careful  to  record  it.  His  lan- 
guage, I  may  jocosely  observe,  is  figurative  to  the  last  degree !  Ex,  gr, : 

Act  I.—ScEins  3. 

Lucius.  The  interest 
Of  Bome  demands  it,  sir. 
Pomp.  A  fig  for  Home  ! 

Again,  further  on,  in  the  same  scene  : 

I/uc.  Cwsar  has  passed  the  Rubicon. 

Pomp.  A  fig 

For  Ciesar  I 

Luc.  But  his  legions,  sir,  already 
Threaten  the  city. 

PoTnjp.  {coolly).  As  I  have  observed, 
A  fig  for  C<esar»  and  his  legions,  &c. 
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Id  the  second  act  we  have  repeated  instances  of  this  pecnliarity,  con- 
veyed in  such  expressions  as  the  following  : 

Were  all  Rome 
One  mighty  fig— I'd  eat  it ! 

And  again,  on  returning  from  the  senate,  after  delivering  his  celebrated 
speech  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  : 

Give  me  a  bunch  of  figs ! 
Again  : 

Psha,  sir,  a  fig !    Don't  talk  to  me ! 

And  (at  the  banquet  at  LucuUus^s^ 

I'll  thank  you  for 
A  fig. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  introduction  of  a  character  of  which  the  reader 
would  certainly  not  dream — no  less  a  person  than  a  dashing,  thorough- 
bred Irishman !  Conceive  the  astonishment  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
at  his  appearance  in  their  grave  senate  1  So  completely  is  Pompey 
himself  taken  aback  by  the  apparition,  that  he  absolutely,  for  the  time, 
forgets  his  favourite  figs. 

Act  IY. — Scene  2. 

Pomp.  What  have  you  brought  me  here  ? 
A  Grecian?    No.    A  Gaul! 

Soldier,  Neither,  my  lord. 

One  of  the  tribe  Hibemici. 

Pomp,  His  name  ? — 

Some  one  said,  Caius  Paulus  ! 

Sold.  No,  my  lord— 

Pathrick  O'Dogherty. 

Pomp,  {amazed),  Pathrick — what? 

P.  aD.  Bedad 
^  the  gods,  I  mane  !),  Fd  like  yees  tell  me  why 
le'd  nab  a  thrue-bom  Irish  Britisher 
Thravellin'  for  health?    Jest  spake  to  tkctt,  ye  ould 
Chap,  wid  tlie  curly  nose ! 

Pomp,  {coolly).  Cut  off  his  head  .... 
The  next ! 

P.  (fD.  Och!  blathershins!  &c. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory  to  the  reader's  feelings  to 
know  that  the  gallant  Irishman  not  only  escapes  decapitation,  but,  par- 
taking freely  of  that  peculiarity,  so  common  to  his  countrymen,  of  fall- 
ing on  his  legs,  takes  service  with  C(Bsar,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(with  which  the  play  concludes)  commands  a  cohort,  under  the  name  of 
Caitis  Patricius  Doghertortus, 

Seldom  in.  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  have  I  perused  anything  finer 
(in  its  way)  than  my  closing  scene  of  Pompej/s  life — embracing*,  as  it 
QtotSf  a  remarkftble  illustration  of  the  ruling  passion  : 

Pomp,  What  ho !  Erminius !    Slave ! 
Fly  to  the  nearest  fruiterer's,  and  bring  me 
A  bunch  of  the  freshest  figs. 

Erm,  (jttartififf).  My  lord  1 

N  2 
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Pomp,  I  said 

A  bancli  of  figs. 
JErw.  Of  fifis,  my  lord ! 

Pomp,  (strikina  him).  Doll  slave — 

I  say,  a  bunch  of  F.I.G.S.— 3^*. 

Begone !  {Exit  Esminius. 

Let  me  collect  my  thoughts,  0  Sx)me ! 

Ungrateful  Bx)me !  thou  very  ^  o'  the  world, 

I  could  say  much  in  this  our  parting  hour ; 

But,  in  the  first  place,  Eome,  thou  wouldst  not  hear. 

Nor,  in  the  second,  care.    Besides,  I've  said, 

At  (Hfferent  times,  so  much,  that  further  speech 

Were  altogether  needless.    You've  behaved. 

Like  all  your  sex,  disgustingly.    And  so. 

Good  lu(i  to  you,  I'm  off.    Oh,  here  you  are, 

Erminius ! 

Enter  EsMiNnis. 
Erm,  Two  denarii,  my  lord. 

And  half  an  obolus-— f  he  won't  take  less)— 

And  to  return  the  basket. 
Pomp,  So,  begone  !    {Take^  a  Jig,) 

Caesar  1  this  wont  is  thine.    {Takes  another,)    Posterity 

Will  soon  avenge  mc.    Yes,  I  feel  the  spirit 

Of  prophecv  creep  o'er  me.    (Takes  another,)    And  I  see 

Your  mial  doom :  how  you'll  become  a  thing 

Half  knave,  half  tyrant,  and  the  rest  made  up 

Of  statesman,  ass,  and  bull-dog.    How,  at  lajst. 

They'll  plot.    How  you'll  be  humbugged  into  going 

Straight  to  the  Capitol.    {Takes  a  fig,) 

How  you'll  there  be  met 

By  a  mock  deputation— (te^M  another^-^Ki  repeal 

A  tax  that  don't  exist.    How  that  choice  knot 

Of  agitators— Brutus,  Cassius,  Decius, 

Casca,  Trebonius,  and  a  lot  besides — 

Will  pink  your  lordship— (/<zit09£Mo/A^)— under  the  short  ribs. 

And  make  a  jolly  shindy.    {Takes  another.)    But  I  feel 

^  chest  oppressed,  as  though— (/al««  another)--^  load  of  iron 

Was  being  snot  there.    {Takes  another.) 

How,  but  three  more  figs ! 

Come,  then,  to  work.    {Takes  two  more,) 

Farewell,  Erminius— I— I'm  going.    {TcJses  the  Uutfig.) 

So  is  this.    'Tis  gone.    Support  me  I  [Beeh  to  a  sofa. 

Erm,  I'll  run  tor  a  doctor— sir— my  lord— your  life- 
Pomp,  {faintlg),  A  fi-i-i-g— for— Me  I  {Dies. 
Erm,  0  Pompey — ^Pompey — last 

(But  three)  of  all  the  Eomans,  fare  thee  welL 

By  man  unoonquered,  thou  dost  yield  at  last 

To  fate— and  figs. 
•  •  •  .  •  •     _ 

Passages  of  poetical  beauty  are  not,  as  may  be  supposedy  wanting; 
but  the  extent  to  which  I  have  unconsciously  carried  my  former  quoti^ 
tions,  prevents  my  mtifying  the  reader  vnth  the  greater  part  of  the 
numerous  extracts  I  had  selected.  Exceptions  must  i)e  made,  however, 
in  fiftvour  of  the  two  following.  In  the  first,  PolUoj  a  noble  Roman 
lady  (a  remarkably  well-drawn  character),  confined  in  a  turret  by  order 
of  Pompey i  gives  utterance  to  the  following  beautiful  soliloquy.     The 
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gradual  awakening  to  the  consciousDess  of  continued  existence^  through 
Uie  medium  of  the  five  senses,  is  artistically  delineated : 

The  matutinal  morn  doth  lazily 

Unseal  her  lids,  and  with  a  languid  leer 

Winks  at  the  wakeninff  world.    Sounds,  not  unlike 

The  busy  bumble  of  a  billion  bees. 

Mount  to  my  airy  dungeon.     Am  I  alive  ? 

Tm  confident — no — let  me  say,  /  think 

I  am.    I  feel  my  blood,  like  good  bank-notes. 

In  easy  circulation.    I've  a  twinge 

In  either  elbow.    Odours,  more  or  less 

Agreeable,  haunt  my  nostrils.    Busy  sounds 

Bubble  and  sjjueak,  up  to  my  prison-bars, 

With  reassuring  murmur.    On  the  whole, 

/  think  that  I  may  venture  to  conclude 

I  have  survived  the  night. 

My  last  extract  bears  a  rather  singular  resemblance  to  a  well-known 
passage. 

Does  not  some  one  truly  write  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  distin- 
gmsh  between  the  real  offspring  and  the  "adopted  children"  of  the 
brain? 

The  course  of  real  passion  never  did 

Run  altogether  smooth ;  for  either  it 

Was  different  in  point  of  blood— or  else 

Misgraffed,  as  touching  years— or  else  it  stood 

Upon  the  choice  of  injudicious  friends ; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sort  of  sympathy 

In  choice — ^war,  death,  or  cholera,  laid  siege  to  't. 

I  come  to  an  event  in  my  life  which,  whether  viewed  as  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  of  genius,  or  in  the  calmer  light  of  a  wonderful  example 
of  mental  industry,  must  equally  claim  the  admiration  of  the  literary 
world.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  my  (hereafter  to  be)  celebrated  novel  of 
"Eleanor  Fitzfumace;  or,  The  Sighs  of  Sobbleton  Grange."  I  am 
aware  of  but  one  instance  on  record  in  which  talent  more  versatile  than 
my  own  has  manifested  itself.  I  refer  to  that  accomplished  person  who, 
in  the  ring  at  Astley's,  was  wont  to  enact  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
minutes,  and  on  the  back  of  a  wild  and  savage  steed,  the  parts  of  Eng- 
lish fanner,  old  woman,  sailor,  private  gentleman,  and  Circassian  bandit. 
How  I  acquired  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  working^  of  the 
human  mind  so  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  I  really  cannot  say. 
Nobody  taught  me.  "  'Spose  it  growed."  My  life  had  been  tranquil 
and  uneventful,  passed  in  lettered  ease  and  gentle  conviviality.  My 
family  circle  was  not  extensive,  being,  in  fact,  confined  to  myself  and  my 
mother.  And  though,  no  doubt,  that  revered  parent  furnished  the  model 
for  more  than  one  of  the  more  estimable  characters  in  the  work,  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  I  did  not,  from  the  same  honoured  source,  derive  ray 
ideas  of  highwaymen,  ostlers,  gay  young  roues^  &c.,  &c. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  write  a  sea-story^  for  which  task  my 
frequent  voyages  to  the  distants  ports  of  Hammersmith,  Richmond,  and 
Kew,  abundantly  qualified  me;  but,  with  a  self-abnegation  rarely  (I 
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btacj)  seen  in  the  literary  world,  I  altered  my  purpose  on  reflecting  that, 

as  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Captain  C r,  the  celehrated  nautical 

novelist,  it  would  be  more  beconuDg  in  me  to  select  a  line  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  profits  and  his  fame. 

I  went  farther!     On  the  completion  of  my  woric,  I  took  an  early 

opportunity  of  calling  upon  Captain  C ,  and  cordially  submitting  the 

MS.  to  his  (my  fellow-writer's)  judgment. 

After  some  trivial  remarics : 

Myself.  Captain  C ,  I  have  brought  you  a — a — a^-hnmph      - 

Capt.  C.  A  what,  my  dear  young  lady  ? 

Myself.  A — a — I  am,  really,  hau— Oh,  good  gracious !  shall  I  teU  you  ? 
Capt,  C,  You  really  raise  my  curiosity  to  the  utmost.    Pray,  do  not  keep  me 
in  suspense. 

Myself  Oh,  dear ! — ^you're  very  kind.    But,  really  now,  it's  quite  a  little  thing 

Capt.  C.  Little  thinff !    Is  it  alive  ? 

Myself  {gxggling).  He — he — he  ! 

Capt.  C,  (smiliny).  //<?,  do  you  say?  What — it's  of  the  masculine  gender, 
then? 

Myaelf  Oh,  good  gracious — no.    Quite  the  rev ^I  mean  to  say,  it's  a 

harmless  sort  of  thing.  I  should  be  so  obliged.  It  won't  give  you  much  trouble. 
If  s  not  long. 

Capt.  C.  Not  long !     {Aside)  What  the  deuce  can  it  be ! — a  pet  snake  ? 

Myself.  You  will  not  find  it  fiery. 

Capt,C.Y\&n\    God  forbid. 

Myself  And  I  do  hate  so  much  anything  that — that  stings. 

Capt.  C.  {anxiously).  By  Jove — ^yes Won't  you  put  that  basket  out- 
side the  door  ? 

Myself  This  basket  ?  If  you  wish  it.  But — oh,  good  gracious ! — ^it's  in  the 
basket. 

Capt,  C  So  I  ^prehended.  Mj  dear  young  lady,  does  your  mamma  permit 
you  to  canr  such  things  about  ? 

Myself.  Of  course — ^why  not  ?    It's  rolled  up  neatly. 

Capt.  C,  "  Coiled*^ — ^in  speaking  of  snakes,  my  dear. 

Myself  Snakes,  Captain  C. !    It's  not  a  snake.    If  s  a — a — ar— humph ! 

C^t,  C  In  the  name  of  goodness,  what  ? 

Myself    A— oh,  good  gracious — a — a  manuscript — a — a — noveL    There! 

Capt,  C  Pray  let  me  see  it.  {Takes  it.)  Ha — hum— Eleonorar— Piti — haw 
much  ?  Eh — hum — I  see — sentiment,  patnos,  'love,  jealousy.  All  the  passioiis 
worked  upon — slight  touch  of  metaphysics — covert  humour — good — I  take  it  in 
at  a  glance.  Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  listen  attentively  to  me.  I  give  you  my 
free  and  unbiassed  opinion — ana  it  affords  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  one  so  young  and  gplfted — on  the  thorny  paths  of  literature.  Put 
TO  the  MS.  again  carefully.  Cover  it  up.  So.  Now,  tell  nobody  (more  espedally 
Ciiarles  Dickens,  or  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe)  anything  about  it — and — and— /ytce 
y<m  my  honour — ^I  won't ! 
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BY   FLOHENTIA. 
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World. 

I  LOYB  the  Eternal  City,  after  my  ficishion,  with  a  devotion  as  unques- 
laoning  and  entire  as  ever  animated  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  Roman :  'tb 
all  th«  same  in  degree^  though  somewhat  different,  I  confess,  in  kmd. 
JU>me  18  my  intellectual  home,  my  spiritual  resting-place  ;  and  as  the 
tpirii  is  nobler  and  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  the  fragile  body^ 
iHiich  dies  and  decays  and  is  buried,  so  is  my  spiritual  attachment  to  my 
soul's  home  firmer,  and  nobler,  and  more  intense  than  the  mere  instinc- 
tive national  love  of  country  or  of  home,  as  being  the  first  abode  of  the 
peiidiable  body  when  it  saw  the  light,  was  reaied  and  nourished  in  the 
days  of  my  ignorance.  No,  I  would  not  prefer  the  happiest  memories, 
the  dearest  domestic  attractions  of  the  fondest,  kindest  noroe,  either  at 
Ibe  merry  Christmas-time  or  amid  the  leafy  joys  of  sweet  July,  for  the 
exquisite  intellectual  raptures,  the  soul-stirring  emotions,  the  altogether 
sew  and  untrodden  life  of  past  centuries,  and  daily  communion  with  its 
lieroes,  its  great  deeds,  and  its  immortal  artists  (ever  living  in  the 
wondrous  breathing  marbles  time  has  spared),  which  I  Uve  here  I 

But  there  is  one  period  when  Rome  is  most  unacceptabie— during  the 
Camival.  A  perfectly  contagious  plague  of  folly,  vulgarity,  license,  noise^ 
and  ribaldry  is  abroad,  and  I  would  desire  to  retire  from  all  possible  con- 
tact with  the  incongruous  scene.  Solemn,  grave,  meditative  Rome,  with 
its  dim  memories  looming  througb  the  chasm  of  bygone  ages,  its  iromur 
XDg  palaces,  deeply  shadowed  cavernous  streets,  classical  population 
(wanting  only  the  toga  to  make  proper  senators  with  such  chiselled  fea- 
tures and  majestic  forms),  grand  associations,  religious  displays,  pious 
associations.  This  city  of  churches,  and  popes,  and  cardinals,  and  ruins, 
and  relics,  princes'  palaces,  reserve,  sculpture  and  mosaics,  given  up  for 
ten  days  to  vulgar  common-place  tomfoolery !  Oh,  horrible  !  May  I  never 
see  ^  tne  Niofae  of  nations"  so  debase  herself  again !  It  was  to  me  the 
most  profoundly  melancholy  period  of  my  stay,  and  I  only  went  into  the 
Corso  to  be  able,  from  actual  seeing,  the  more  heartily  to  abuse  the  de- 
grading scenes  there  enacted. 

Elsewhere  the  Carnival  may  be  very  amusing  in  picturesque  bright 
Italy,  where  the  very  beggars  wear  their  gaudy  rags  with  a  kind  of  royal 
dignity,  but  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  ought  to  be  discontinued  by  general  acclamation.  If  the  Camival 
and  the  English  and  the  Red  Republicans  were  banished  from  Rome, 
there  would  remain  nothing  "  to  fright  it  from  its  propriety."  The  Car- 
nival of  the  present  century  is  thoroughly  bereft  of  all  mediaeval  pie- 
toresqueness  and  poetry  since  masks  are  forbidden,  and  the  half-barbaKMis 
bat  dramatic  scene  at  me  Capitol  is  suppressed,  when  the  aged  Jews  used 
to  oome  in  procession  irom  the  Ghetto,  and  kneeling  bareheaded  before 
the  senator,  entreat  to  be  allowed  to  remain  *'  one  year  longer  in  Rome," 
on  condition  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  festival,  furnishing  the  banners^ 
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and  supplying  the  prize  money,  the  senator  in  gracious  assent  placing 
his  foot  on  the  prostrate  Israelite,  while  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  rang 
out  its  brazen  notes. 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  Carnival,  from  two  till  six,  all  the  world 
rush  madly  to  the  Corso,  now  fluttering  with  flags,  and  tapestry,  and 
banners,  and  red  and  white  hangings  picturesquely  draping  the  galleries, 
terraces,  cornices,  and  windows  of  the  stem  old  palaces  "  of  other  days," 
until  their  familiar  faces  become  quite  irrecognisable,  for  though  masks 
are  denied  to  the  people,  the  houses  certainly  are  allowed  to  adopt  them. 
People  are  crushed  into  carriages  and  cars  by  dozens,  and  the  streets  over- 
flow, and  the  windows  are  crammed,  and  the  galleries  and  verandahs 
tremble  with  the  weight,  and  the  dust  flies  like  the  sand  on  the  desert, 
and  the  sun  shines  too  hot,  or  the  wind  blows  too  chill ;  and,  after  all 
this  chiasso,  "  what  come  they  out  for  to  see  ?" — A  few  dozen  miserable 
ragamuffins  of  the  lowest  grade  in  dirty  costumes  hired  in  miserable  slop- 
shops (for  none  but  the  lowest  ever  dream  of  a  regular  costume) — crowds 
of  the  refuse  of  a  great  city — troops  of  half-tipsy  and  much  excited 
soldiers — gentlemen  with  a  charming  return  to  infantine  simplicity, 
dressed  in  "  over-all"  pinafores  of  brown  hoUand — ladies  carrying  blue  wire 
masks,  making  them  look  particularly  hideous — to  be  pelted  withal  with 
flowers  so  black  and  dirty  that  they  seem  the  very  corpses  of  themselves — 
to  be  blinded  with  showers  of  lime  (the  "gesso"  of  the  studios  put  to  such  un- 
holy abuses!)  which  every  rascal  may  freely  fling  in  one's  face,  and  which 
descends  also  in  deluges  from  above,  making  one's  eyes  intolerable  for  days 
(mine  positively  ache  to  write  of  it) — to  be  screamed  at,  sworn  at,  stared 
at  by  a  vast  crowd,  where  one  recognises  not  a  soul,  so  muffled  up  is 
every  one  in  the  aforesaid  wire  masks,  veils,  and  great  hats  of  the  con- 
spirator cut — all  this  martyrdom  being  endured  to  be  occasionally  re- 
warded by  a  tiny  bag  of  sugar- plums  thrown  by  a  compassionating  male 
friend,  or  a  bouquet  of  decent  flowers,  which  are  either  lost  in  the  street, 
or  the  next  instant  torn  violently  from  one's  grasp  by  a  vile  little  street 
urchin,  who  makes  a  few  bajocchi  by  its  speedy  sale. 

The  enormities  committed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  placed  in  the 
g^leries  are  utterly  outrageous  and  unaccountable;  it  is  a  serious,  solemn 
system  of  folly  unrelieved  by  any  excuse  of  fuu  or  frolic — a  so-styled  farce, 
without  a  laugh  or  a  jest.  English,  and  Germans,  and  Americans  there 
take  their  stand  with  all  the  grave  reserve  of  the  sober  nations  of  the 
North,  and  from  buckets  filled  with  lime  and  unpleasant  little  musty 
bouquets  placed  beside  them,  alternately  shovel  out  bushels  of  lime,  or 
pelt  with  faded  flowers  the  crowd  generally  struggling  beneath,  or  their 
own  particular  acquaintance,  without  a  smile  or  a  joke,  looking  as  com- 
posed and  serious  as  if  fulfilling  some  religious  penance.  Sure  such  a 
travestie  of  mirth  never  was  beheld  !  The  Italians  have  some  fun  about 
them,  and  play  the  harlequin  like  gentlemen, — but  the  others  ! 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  amused  me  particularly.  With  a  face  of  the  most 
rigid  composure,  every  fold  and  feature  made  up  for  court  etiquette,  he  stood 
in  a  conspicuous  balcony,  surrounded  by  his  etat'inajor,  heaping  down  lime 
and  flowers  with  the  precision  of  a  military  sharpshooter.  He  is  young 
too,  and  tolerably  well-looking,  but  not  a  smile  moved  his  statue-like  com- 
posure. The  vulgar  might  see  something  ridiculous  in  the  Carnival,  but 
as  for  him  it  devolved  into  a  species  of  court  etiquette — a  ceremony  to  be 
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perfonned  odgL  Dothing  more,  he  being  at  Rome,  and  the  Carnival  pre- 
vailing. I  cannot  say  the  lime  was  less  irritating,  or  the  faded  flowers 
firesher,  coming  from  his  royal  hands. 

When  the  glimpse  of  a  pretty  woman  is  caught  through  her  veil  or 
wire  mask  she  is  assailed  by  lime  and  round  sugar-plums  as  hard  and 
offensive  as  shot,  and  pelted  with  flowers  picked  from  the  street,  until  the 
arms  in  the  neighbourhood  ache  from  exhaustion,  and  she  sinks  back  in 
her  carriage  loaded  and  whitened  by  a  plaster  statue.  People  there  were 
inhuman  enough  to  let  down  little  iron  hooks  to  catch  the  hats  and  cloaks 
and  chains  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  inflicted  serious  injury.  A 
ruffian  flung  a  stone  at  the  Russian  ambassadress  and  nearly  broke  her 
arm ;  a  French  soldier  flung  a  handful  of  lime  into  my  face,  and  sent  me 
home  to  sufiPer  for  days.  But  there  is  no  redress;  short  of  a  positive  assault, 
all  is  fair  and  allowable,  and  excused  in  this  most  ill-natured  saturnalia, 
where  the  greatest  fun  is  to  try  who  can  hurt  his  neighbour  most. 

The  ancient  Romans  marked  their  season  of  Feriae  by  universal  peace, 
happiness,  and  liberty.  Slaves  were  manumitted,  and  masters  waited  on 
their  servants  at  the  feast  ;  and  doubtless  they  would  thus  have  handed 
down  the  tradition  to  their  descendants,  had  not  the  Christian  strangers 
of  modem  days,  called  by  the  Romans  "  Barbarians,"  misapplied  and 
abused  the  once  genial  and  classic  games  in  honour  of  the  god  Saturn, 
who  in  the  golden  age  ruled  with  his  wife  Astrea,  or  Justice,  over  the 
tribes  of  ancient  Latium,  and  were  worshipped  in  their  lofty  temple  on 
the  Capitoline  Mount. 

It  was  cold  and  disag^eably  windy  weather,  and  the  clouds  of  white 
dust  strewing  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  carriages,  breathed  in  the  air, 
clinging  to  one's  clothes,  and  face,  and  hair.  The  roars,  the  cries,  the 
screams,  the  rush  and  roll  of  a  great  multitude,  made  it  a  scene  of  per- 
plexity, annoyance,  and  discomfort  not  to  be  described.  No  one  laughed — 
no  one  joked  amid  this  Babel ;  it  was  noise  without  mirth,  romping  with- 
out play.     I  was  inexpressibly  disappointed  and  disgusted. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Corso  is  cleared ;  and  after  the  carabinieri  have  pro- 
perly persecuted  and  annoyed  the  crowd,  in  order  to  make  room,  eight  or 
ten  horses,  covered  with  old  pots  and  kettles,  and  little  flags  and  rockets, 
rush  or  dawdle  along  according  to  their  prirate  feeling^  at  the  time,  like 
runaway  beasts  that  no  one  wUl  take  the  trouble  to  catch.  These  mise- 
rable apologies  are  called  the  "  Barberi,"  or^Arabian  horses,  because  they 
were  so  once  in  the  good  old  times,  but  retain  nothing  now  of  their  former 
race  but  the  name  commemorated  in  a  street  called  the  ^'Ripresa  dei 
Barbari,"  where  they  are  caught  after  accomplishing  their  dismal  career. 

This  contemptible  wind-up  to  the  day's  weariness  is  wretched  beyond 
description.  I  thought  of  Ascot  and  Epsom,  and  the  noble  satin-coated 
steeds  scarcely  touching  mother  earth  in  their  giddy  flight  across  the 
great  heather  commons,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  the  scraggy  animals 
which  had  just  passed  were  of  the  same  race.  Each  day  I  returned 
home  from  the  Corso  more  weary  and  fatigued — a  moving  mass  of  white 
dust,  sitting  knee-deep  in  dirty  bouquets  and  the  debris  of  the  nasty 
confetti — with  aching  head  and  watery  eyes,  from  this  most  flat  and  un- 
profitable of  modem  mysteries. 

The  only  part  of  the  Carnival  that  moved  me  with  a  sensation  of  en- 
joyment was  the  last  night  of  the  ''  MoccoU^    Dark-winged  benignant 
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night  wrapped  the  flauntUig  scene  in  her  sable  mantle,  harmonising  the 
incongruous  groups  into  broad  picturesque  masses — dark,  brooding,  mya* 
erious.  The  hum  of  the  multitude,  united  and  softened  in  the  gloom, 
rose  up  like  a  Tast  <^orus  of  rejoicing ;  the  ribald  jest,  the  insolent 
attack,  was  mitigated,  as  the  lights  came  out  by  millions,  above,  below, 
around — ^  whiter  than  new  snow  on  the  raven's  back,"  as  JtUiet  says — 
a  universe  of  bright  twinkling  stars.  On  the  windows  of  the  palaoef^ 
along  the  roofs,  in  the  balconies,  there  was  light — floods  of  light ;  wliik 
below,  every  creature  among  those  moving  thousands  carried  his  or  lier 
taper— sometimes  a  whole  bunch — dancing  and  dashing  to  and  fro  aa 
the  dark  streets  like  planets  fallen  from  their  spheres  to  the  abuses  of 
this  under  world,  and  ^rly  gone  mad.  After  a  time  the  vast  glittering 
mass  revolved  itself  into  what  appeared  the  deep  precipitate  sides  of  a 
mighty  cavern,  sparkling  with  countless  glisteumg  lights  waving  and 
ebbing  to  and  firo  in  the  evening  breeze,  like  a  sea  of  sparkling  gems 
that  rose  and  rose  until  they  seemed  to  meet  the  heavens  studded  with 
stars,  wan  and  eclipsed  by  the  garish  tapers,  while  the  moon,  still  paler 
and  subdued,  serenely  shone  over  all  in  a  softened  atmosphere  of  blue. 

The  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious  during  the  two  hours'  duration  of  this 
grand  and  dazzling  pageant ;  but  to  my  mind  it  was  more  subdued  and 
chastened  to  the  humanities  of  life  than  the  charivari  of  the  day.  Those 
who  merely  looked  on  like  myself,  and  bore  no  moccolo,  were  let  akme 
and  unmolested,  or  only  saluted  with  now  and  then  a  long  dolefnl  cry  of 
"  Vergogna,  vergogna,  senza  raoccoloo,  senza  moccolo-o-o" — a  kind  o£ 
indignant  wail  in  accents  of  infinite  disgust — or  a  sharp  '*  Come,  siff- 
nora!  senza  moccolo,  par  impossibile — e  pazza!"  from  some  pert  yoa&, 
who,  finding  his  reproaches  ineffectual,  walked  scornfully  away,  bnuidish- 
ing  his  light  vigorously  to  assault  a  more  congenial  stranger. 

The  showers  of  lime  almost  vanished,  and  the  bouquets,  all  being  intent 
on  the  exquisite  fun  of  exting^shing  each  other's  taper.  And  fun  there 
was — real  good  living  &n,  not  at  all  of  the  drawing-room  sort — amid  the 
uproarious  tumult  and  universal  deafening  noise,  where  every  one  was 
fighting,  screaming,  laughing,  and  struggling  with  might  and  main— - 
men  scuiShng  over  the  expiring  remnants  of  a  light — women  stretdiing 
half  over  the  balconies,  and  struggling  out  of  carriages,  madly,  afier 
obstinate  tapers  held  securely  on  high;  whilst,  lo !  from  behind — thump! 
— it  is  g^ne  ;  and  the  cry,  "  Senza  moccolo !"  is  heard  ringing  out,  and 
clouds  of  bouquets  £Edl ;  and  then  all  separate  in  chase  of  new  fun,  and 
are  instantly  re-engaged,  fighting  hard  as  ever.  "  Moccoli  morte  a  cM 
non  porta  moccoli !"  sounds  again,  and  men  rush  hither  and  thidier, 
carrying  torches,  and  paper  lanterns,  and  pyramids  of  light,  dancing  to 
and  fro  on  long  poles,  until  the  cry  become  like  the  watchword  of  a 
general  conflagration. 

There  was  many  a  lovely  girl,  radiant  with  excitement  and  pleasure, 
fighting  as  stoutly  for  the  frail  taper's  existence  as  though  it  involved  a 
love-charm,  in  th«  balconies  with  favoured  beaux.     And  why  not  ? 

Let  youth  be  glad  because  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  world  is  kind. 

My  beauty-lily  was  there — die  pale  American  ;  she  carried  no  light, 
but  her  pure  intelleetaal  face,  soch  as  Raphael  abne  eould  paint,  w«8  lit 
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up  widi  a  soft  smile,  shiniDg  like  a  very  beacon  of  beauty  among  the 
throng. 

On  the  gronnd-floor  there  were  windows  and  doors  full  of  merry 
Roman  girls — jolly,  rollicking  grisettes,  only  so  handsome — mad  with 
fn^c  aaa  laughter,  holding  high  aboye  their  heads  the  fated  moccolos^ 
whidi  crowds  of  gallants  were  endeaTOuriog  by  indescribable  feats  to 
extingnish.  Their  riotous  ringing  shouts  echo  in  my  ears.  How  they 
did  laugh ! — it  was  delicious !  They  were  always  at  the  same  game 
whenever  we  passed,  and  would  be  at  it  now  had  the  bell  not  sounded  at 
eight  o'clock — that  fatal  horrid  knell — and  all  the  world  been  driven 
away,  and  the  last  moccolo  blown  out  by  those  disagreeable  carabinieri, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  wicked  spite  against  the  mirth  in  which  they  could 
not  join,  and  to  hurry  the  crowd  home  to  fasting  and  to  Lent  and  aus- 
terities, now  gathered  thick  as  a  funeral  pall  around  the  futhful  by  the 
Catholic  Church. 

And  so,  it  is  over,  and  Rome  quiet ;  and  hosts  of  strangers  are  gone, 
travelling  in  great  machines  dragged  by  strings  of  horses  ;  and  the  streets 
are  silent,  and  the  carriages  no  longer  lined  with  white  to  save  them 
from  the  showers  of  confetti ;  and  I  am  truly  glad,  and  never  wish  to  see 
Rone  desecrated  by  the  Carnival  again ! 

I  now  resume  my  account  of  that  portion  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  On  returning  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 
paraed  through  the  circus  of  Romulus,  out  by  the  ruined  Arch  of  Triumph 
on  the  Albano-road,  and  found  myself  in  a  feathering  grove  of  elm-treei^ 
standing  singly,  fringing  the  inequalities  of  the  Cmnpagna.  The  pei- 
fanie  of  violets  blossoming  in  the  fine  herbage  around  their  roots  scented 
the  refreshing  breezes,  sweeping  over  the  veidant  expanse,  singularly  and 
moet  pictoreKjody  broken  by  ruins — here,  a  temple,  there,  a  nyraphean 
or  rained  portico,  near  by  a  wall  overmantled  by  ivy,  all  serving  to  mark 
the  rise  and  fall  of  thfe  ground  undulating  around  in  graceful  inequalities, 
hacked  by  the  Claudian  aqueducts  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  Rome 
herself,  plainly  defined,  crowned  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  Hills.  Nature 
and  art  combined  to  form  a  scene  of  arcadian  beauty  and  palladian  gran- 
deur— the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  visible  to  the  reflective 
eye — the  broad  heavens  overshadowing  all,  and  the  setting  sun,  that  eye 
of  the  universe,  giving  the  last  and  finest  touch  to  the  harmonious  unity 
of  this  sublime  picture,  where 

The  green  hills  are  clothed  with  leafy  blossom ; 

Through  the  grass  the  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles. 

And  the  bills  of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  we  pass. 

I  strolled  on  through  the  open  wood  over  the  undulating  plain  towards 
the  small  ruined  church  of  St.  Urbano  alia  CafFarella,  once  a  temple  of 
daasic  beauty,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  Bacchus,  whose  picturesque  worship 
was  specially  suited  to  these  wild  idyllic  solitudes,  where  the  sighing  oi 
the  wind  across  the  Campag^a  might  be  fancifully  interpreted  into  Pan 
with  his  reedy  pipes  wooing  some  coy  nymph.  Syrinx  perchance,  who 
obstinately  refusing  his  suit,  avails  herself  of  the  protection  of  Diana; 
where  the  summer  breeze  might  whisper  the  voice  of  Zephyr  as  he 
approached  the  chariot  of  the  light-footed  Iris  ;  or  the  deep  shadows  in 
the  clostered  trees  revolve  themselves  into  the  forms  of  the  Dryades  and 
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the  ELamadryades,  softly  conversing  in  the  noontide  heat  through  the 
leaves  beside  the  clear  brook,  whose  bubbling  waters  sparkle  on  the 
flowery  turf.  It  is  easy  even  now  to  recal  the  mysterious  charms  of 
Mythology  in  regions  specially  devoted  to  its  rites ;  to  transform  every 
ruder  sound  into  the  discordant  laugh  of  the  satyrs  or  the  mocking  faun ; 
to  people  the  valleys  with  green-haired  Nereides  resting  beside  the 
streams  meandering  in  their  depths,  their  white  feet  glancing  through  the 
green  sedges,  and  the  tall  reeds  fringing  the  banks,  and  to  believe  that 
a  spirit  or  a  god  appears  in  the  grotesque  contortions  of  gnarled  trees 
around.  Solitude  feeds  these  fancies.  I  was  alone,  and  gave  free  rein  to 
my  imagination,  which  presently  became  on  fire ;  built  up  every  ruined 
altar,  each  decaying  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  sylvan  deities, 
whose  ruins  now  strew  that  verdant  plain  ;  filled  the  portico  of  Bacchus' 
ancient  temple  crowning  the  hill  with  glowing  Bacchantes,  torch  in  hand, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  ready  to  celebrate  the  Brumal ia  with  shouts  and 
cries  as  they  bore  aloft  the  golden  image  of  the  god  crowned  with  vine- 
leaves  and  the  purple  grapes.  I  pictured,  too,  those  pure  and  poetic 
existences  of  the  "  graceful  superstition**  of  old — the  nymphs,  whose 
haunts  were  in  the  wooded  dale  or  piny  mountain,  <'  in  forests  by  slow 
stream  or  pebbly  spring,  in  chasms  and  watery  depths,"  dividing  under 
their  gentle  sway  all  the  realms  of  Nature.  Could  I  at  that  moment  have 
beheld  one  **  in  the  flesh,"  I  would  gladly  have  risked  the  delirium  which 
is  said  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  curiosity  of  those  bold  mortals  who 
dared  to  gaze  on  their  immortal  beauty. 

But  to  resume.  I  now  had  reached  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  barbarously 
disfigured  by  being  converted  into  a  church,  which  has  in  its  turn  become 
a  ruin.  Below  the  decaying  altar  a  dark  door  leads  down  into  the  cata- 
combs, wliich  extend  even  to  this  distance  into  the  Campagna ;  but  the 
door  has  been  closed  ever  since  a  party  of  young  collegians,  attended  by 
their  tutors,  were  lost  in  their  gloomy  recesses.  I  looked  with  horror  on 
the  portal  which  had  led  them,  young,  fresh,  and  happy,  to  so  dismal  a 
fate.  Below  the  temple,  or  church,  the  ground  rapidly  sinks  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  soft  rounded  hills,  at  whose  base  runs  a 
stream — the  Almo,  I  believe.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  dark  grove  of 
ilex-trees,  circular  in  shape,  whose  thickly-matted  branches  form  a  deep 
shade  under  the  brightest  sun — such  a  place  as  the  wood  nymphs  loved. 
These  trees  are  still  called  "  II  bosco  sacro" — spots  anciently  consecrated 
by  the  most  solemn  Pagan  ceremonies,  where  the  gods  revealed  their 
prophetic  secrets  to  the  priest  or  priestess  standing  beside  the  inspired 
tree,  listening  with  attentive  ear  to  the  murmurs  of  the  wind,  or  the  low 
splashing  of  the  streams  and  waters  at  its  foot,  remarking  the  g^radations 
of  sound,  and  thence  presaging  the  future. 

Descending  into  the  dell,  and  passing  to  the  left  under  the  hill,  1 
reached  a  deep,  shady  grotto,  overshadowed  by  trees;  the  fluttering 
aspen,  the  feathering  ash,  with  long  trailing  garlands  of  fresh  May  and 
yellow  broom  rising  from  a  mound  of  plants  and  luxuriant  weeds,  beauti- 
fying and  concealing  the  ruins  to  which  they  cling.  The  sides  of  the 
grotto  are  covered  with  moss,  the  slads  along  the  floor  are  slippery  with 
the  same  verdant  carpet ;  and  there  was  a  bubbling  of  waters,  and  a  fresh 
earthy  smell  of  spring  and  flowers,  their  leaves  sprinkled  with  "  Elynan 
water-drops,"  perfectly  delicious.  The  grotto  is  entirely  uncovereo,  the 
aides  walled,  and  at  the  extremity,  under  a  solid  arch,  hes  the  mutilated 
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statue  of  a  recumbent  nymph  buried  with  ivy,  once  that  "Egeria 
the  sweet  creation  of  some  heart  which  found  no  mutual  resting-place/' 
for  I  stood  in  her  domain ;  and  the  "  cave-guarded  spring"  that  gashed 
from  beneath  the  statue  and  found  its  way  into  the  vdley  along  little 
stone-conduits  bordering  the  walls,  broken  with  the  now  empty  niches, 
is  said,  by  tradition,  to  be  the  very  rill  beside  whose  running  waters 
Nnma  met  his  goddess  or  his  love.  Antiquarians  assure  us  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  tradition  has  no  right  to  appropriate  this  sweet  spot  consecrated 
by  Nature  to  the  sylvan  deities ;  but  I  love,  to  go  in  a  believing  spirit, 
and  accept  the  beauty,  actual  or  suggestive,  around  me.  1  believe  that 
this  is  the  very  grove  mentioned  by  Livy  through  which  flowed  a 
perennial  fountain  issuing  from  a  shady  grotto  where  Numa  resorted, 
without  witnesses,  to  a  conference  with  a  goddess,  and  that  therefore 
he  dedicated  it  to  the  Muses,  that  they  might  there  hold  counsel  with  his 
wife  Egeria. 

A  tradition  so  replete  with  beauty,  a  spot  so  exquisitely  romantic,  ar^ 
subjects  too  ideal  and  delicate  to  endure  the  rough  handling  of  anti- 
quarian critics.  I  do  not  desire  their  lore.  I  will  only  listen  to  the 
bubbling  and  running  of  that  sparkling  little  stream  as  it  dances  forth 
through  the  moss  and  the  weeds  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  I  will  have 
ears  alone  for  its  suggestive  whisperings.  Juvenal  is  said,  in  classical 
days,  to  have  angrily  lamented  that  the  walls  of  the  grotto  were  plated 
with  rich  marbles  and  the  fountain  artificially  decorated.  His  ire  might 
be  now  appeased,  for  it  has  returned  to  its  pristine  state  of  solitude  and 
simplicity — the  grassy  margin  and  the  naked  rock.  The  marble  linings, 
the  pilliurs,  the  statues,  have  disappeared,  and  Nature  alone  adorns  the 
monument  of  the  past.  Egeria  herself  has  disappeared  from  this 
'*  enchanted  cover,"  and  has  lefb  but  a  mutilated  Torso ! 

Of  all  the  legends  of  infant  Rome  none  is  more  poetical  than  the  story 
of  Numa  and  his  goddess-wife  Egeria,  who  descended  from  her  place 
among  the  g^s  amid  the  starry  heavens  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  and 
counsel.  Tradition  says,  that  after  living  some  years  with  his  first  wife 
Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  co-sovereign  with  Romulus  of  yet  unbuilt 
Rome,  he  became  a  widower,  and  was  chosen  to  govern  the  growing  state 
founded  on  the  Seven  Hills.  It  was  then  that  Egeria  came  to  his  aid, 
and  dictated  those  wise  and  just  laws  so  loved  by  the  Romans  in  her 
mysterious  meetings  under  the  sacred  grove  beside  the  little  streamlet, 
over  which  Numa  erected  a  temple,  now  a  ruined  grotto,  to  her  honour. 

But,  alas !  Numa  was  not  always  faithful  to  his  spirit-bride.  Egeria 
had  rivals  of  her  own  incorporeal  and  mystic  nature,  for  Numa  met  also 
the  Muses  in  these  nocturnal  interviews,  and  boasted  that  he  was 
specially  distinguished  by  one  Tacita,  the  Muse  of  Silence,  to  whom  he 
erected  temples,  and  taught  the  Romans  to  honour  by  a  particular 
veneration.  But  his  gentle  love,  Egeria — his  tried  and  constant  friend — 
was  not  to  be  disheartened  :  she  loved  him  to  the  end,  and  we  shall  find 
her  again  among  the  classic  shades  of  Albano  proving  her  love  in  death. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  mysticism  mixea  up  in  the  character  of 
Numa,  full  of  graceful  interest  and  incident — his  love  for  Egeria,  her 
vale,  her  grotto  with  its  sparkling  rill,  his  meetings  with  the  Muses,  and 
the  strange  story  told  by  Plutardi  of  his  interview  with  Jupiter.  When 
the  Aventine  was  neither  enclosed  nor  inhabited — before  the  Roman 
plebs  resorted  there — and  abounded  with  fresh  springs  and  shady  groves. 
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haonted  by  the  satyrs  and  fauns,  with  their  chie£9,  Picus  and  Fannus, 
Noma  mixed  the  touutain  where  they  drank  with  honey  and  wine^  and 
thus  surprised  and  caught  them.  They  in  their  rage  quitted  th^ 
natural  forms  and  assumed  many  dreadful  and  fearful  appearances,  but 
finding  that  their  arts  could  not  prevail  to  frighten  Numa  and  induce 
him  to  break  their  bonds,  they  consented  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  and  ended  by  bringing  down  Jupiter  from  heaven  to  discourse 
with  him.  *'  But,"  says  the  story,  quaintly,  ''  it  was  Egeria  who  taught 
Numa  to  manage  the  matter,  and  to  send  away  even  Jupit^  himself 
propitious." 

Numa,  however,  was  not  the  only  mortal  honoured  by  hol£ng  secret 
conference  with  the  gods.  Endymion,  it  is  sidd  by  the  shepherds  of 
Arcadia,  loved  solitary  and  secluded  recesses  among  the  hills,  shrouded 
in  deep  forests,  that  he  might  meet  Diana  under  the  symbolic  presence 
of  the  moon.  Sophocles,  the  great  poet,  was  consoled  by  the  convena- 
tion  of  Esculapius  while  living,  and  when  dead  interred  by  Baocfaus  ; 
and  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  derived  his  wisdom  from  the  gods. 

Standing  musing  under  the  shade  of  the  sacred  grotto,  1  had  well-nigh 
finrgot  another  ruin  near  at  hand,  also  furnishing  a  world  of  recoUection& 
I  wandered  along  the  vaUey  in  search,  and  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
brick  temple  on  the  border  of  the  river — small,  indeed,  but  well  porpor- 
tioned — said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  god  Rediculus,  who  prompted  Han- 
nibal when  lying  there  encamped  to  retreat  from  the  neighbouring  dty. 
But  this  tradition  yields  to  another  yet  more  interesting,  which  declares 
it  the  identical  fisme  erected  in  honour  of  Fortuna  Muliebris  on  the  qK>t 
where  Coriolanus  met  his  wife  and  mother,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  their 
entreaties  to  draw  off  his  army  from  Rome.  What  reader  of  Shak- 
speare  does  not  instantly  recal  that  sublime  scene  where  Coriolanus,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tents  of  the  assembled  Volscians,  advances  to  greet 
Yolumnia  and  Valeria  in  these  words  : 

Mv  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
W  herein  this  trunk  was  framed,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.    But,  out,  affection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 

I  melt,  and  am  not 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

And  that  inspired  outburst  when,  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  Yolomnia, 
she  receives  his  promise  to  retreat,  holding  her  hand,  he  exclaims  : 

O  mother,  mother ! 
What  have  you  done  ?    Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at. 

And  the  concluding  lines,  so  interesting  in  this  the  tradidonarj  place  of 
their  meeting : 

Ladies,  jou  deserve 

To  have  a  temple  built  vou :  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Gould  not  have  made  this  peace. 

But  for  simplicity  and  truthfulness  J  prefer  old  Livj,  with  his  short, 
ttpressive  sentences.  I  had  brought  it  with  me  to  read  there.  He 
Meribes  Coriolanii%  almost  distracted,  epringing  up  ia  a  traaspoti  of 
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at  to  embrace  Volumnia,  who,  looldDg  reproof  and  aDger,  de- 
^  Whether  she  was  to  receive  an  enemy  or  a  son  ?  Wh^ier  she 
stood  in  his  camp  a  prisoner  or  a  mother  ?  Was  it  for  this,"  she  ex- 
claims, ''  my  Hfe  has  been  lengthened  out — that  I  might  b^did  you  an 
exile,  and  afterwards  an  enemy  ?  When  you  came  within  the  sight  of 
Borne,  did  it  not  recur  to  you,  <  Within  these  walls  are  my  house,  uiy 
mother,  wife,  and  children  ?*  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  then  Rome 
would  not  have  been  besieged ;  had  I  not  a  son,  I  might  have  left  my 
eonntry  £ree!" 

I  reascended  the  steep  hill  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  feeling  that  I 
had  pondered  over  a  delicious  page  in  the  entrancing  annals  of  the  magic 
past  (engraven  by  the  hand  of  antiquity  on  the  £[ice  of  Nature,  and 
shrouded  by  her  fostering  care)  far  more  satisfying  than  years  of  study 
over  ponderous  tomes  in  the  cold  distant  North,  where  the  true  voice  of 
danic  romance  and  historic  tradition  can  never  penetrate.  Here,  the 
earth,  the  sky,  the  hiJls,  the  streams,  the  woods,  and  very  stones,  are 
pregnant  vnth  the  great  past,  all  teaching  us  in  chorus,  vidth  an  eloquence 
tfiat  fires  the  imagination,  while  it  instructs  and  enlarges  the  mind,  will- 
ing, truthfully,  and  believingly,  to  read  the  pages  unfolded  in  the  mighty 
book  of  the  universe  open  around.  I  can  but  fisdntly  define  the  ideas, 
anggestions,'  and  associations  naturally  rising  among  these  scenes — their 
imdimdualUy  must  constitute  the  only  value  of  my  faint  echoes,  for  the 
learned  have  written,  and  the  ignorant  have  questioned,  until  words  seem 
Tain ;  yet  is  luxuriant  Nature  ever  fresh  and  vivid  now  as  in  fiir-o£F  cen- 
turies, and  ought  to  awaken  new  and  sympathetic  chords  in  every  mind 
approaching  in  a  right  spirit  these  her  favoiu*ed  shrines. 

There  are  many  cliques  and  sets  at  Rome,  more  varied  and  antagonistic 
in  character  than  are  found  elsewhere  in  much  larger  and  more  populous 
cities.  I  have  belonged  a  little  to  all,  entirely  to  none.  There  is  the 
ecclesiastical  set,  composed  of  cardinals,  monsignores,  and  high  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church — very  slow,  pompous^  and  humdrum  indeed,  dreaming 
away  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  various  local  duties,  and  thousands 
of  years  behind  the  busy,  bustling  life  of  the  North,  where  climate  and 
habits  perpetually  drive  people  onwards  as  if  the  very  furies  pursued 
ihem.  They  lazily  drive  about  to  each  other's  palazzos  in  big  red  coaches, 
like  hearses  put  upon  wheels,  drawn  by  black  horses,  with  a  retinue  of 
antiquated  retainers  in  the  most  singular  Hveries,  hanging  down  to  their 
heels,  and  cocked-hats  on  their  heads ;  within  sit  the  starch,  solemn  old 
gentlemen  in  purple  and  red,  their  pale  parchment  countenances  never 
relaxing  into  a  smile. 

Once  past  the  city  gates,  it  is  "  their  custom  of  an  afternoon"  to  de- 
seend  and  walk  slowly  along  between  high  walls,  which  entirely  obscure 
the  prospect,  on  the  dusty  road,  attended  by  their  extraordinary  myrmi- 
dons, antique  enough  to  have  handed  Mrs.  Noah  into  the  ark  itself.  Most 
ooorteously  do  these  princes  of  the  Church  salute  all  who  pass  them;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  whom  I  well  knew  by  sight,  and  from  my  admi- 
ration of  their  holy  and  benevolent  countenances.  Now  and  then  '*  these 
grave  and  reverend  signiors*'  give  a  reception,  when  some  female  relation 
of  high  degree  receives  the  guests  and  does  the  honours,  in  palaces  so 
vast  and  magnificent  it  is  a  positive  sin  one  soHtary  man  should  trans- 
aogrify  those  '^  marble  halls  into  a  hermitage.  The  Holy  Father  him- 
•eif  leaves  the  Vatican  nearly  every  day  by  one  of  the  gates  for  his 
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'<  trottata,'*  generally  dressed  in  white,  and  wearing  a  broad  hat  of  red 
silk.  Then  it  is  etiquette  for  every  one  to  go  on  their  knees  in  the  dust  and 
receive  his  hlessing,  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  benignant  grace 
with  which  it  is  b^towed  ;  but  since  ^'  the  evil  days"  of  his  flight  and 
the  siege,  no  welcome  or  applause  ever  greets  his  presence. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  mistake,  a  complete  idle  prejudice,  for  people  to  talk 
and  write  about  the  immoraJity  of  the  Roman  clergy;  such  nonsense  can 
only  proceed  from  the  pens  of  ignoramuses,  or  prejudiced  and  evil-minded 
persons — such  as  the  noisy  Father  Gavazzi,  the  sanguinary-minded 
Mazzini,  and  their  fellows;  people  who,  for  their  criminal  license  and  base 
personal  ambition,  hid  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  have  been  exiled 
from  a  city  on  which  their  factious  measures  and  mal -government  brought 
anarchy,  misrule,  want,  and  ruin,  the  subversion  of  all  law,  the  annihila- 
tion of  personal  property,  murder,  rapine,  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  Roman  clergy  are  remarkable  for  their 
moral  conduct,  serious  demeanour,  and  blameless  lives.  It  is  most  rare 
indeed  to  hear  in  any  direction  of  the  slightest  legereti^  and  when  it  is 
detected  it  is  remorselessly  and  unhesitatingly  punbhed.  A  certain 
monsignore  gave  scandal  this  winter  by  a  too  mundane  and  vain  conduct 
and  deportment,  without,  I  believe,  much,  if  any,  criminaUty.  He  was  at 
once  degraded  in  the  face  of  all  Rome.  The  cardinals  are  occasionaUy 
present  in  general  society  where  there  is  no  dancing,  but  their  manners 
are  so  reserved  and  dbtant  (except  to  particular  male  Mends)  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  company.  The  parish  priests  of 
Rome  are  generally  a  most  active  and  excellent  body  of  men,  irreproach- 
able in  conduct,  and,  but  iov  the  unhappy  political  dissensions  which 
divide  from  them  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
known  and  proper  attachment  to  the  papal  government,  they  would  be 
justly  and  sincerely  beloved.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  hear  a  whisper  of 
any  misconduct  among  the  various  and  numerous  religious  houses  of  both 
sexes.  When  discovered,  it  is  uncompromisingly  punished ;  and  were  such 
offences  committed,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  known,  sooner  or  later, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  political  hatred  and  irritation  existing  against 
the  priests,  because,  firm  to  their  vows,  they  will  not  side  vrith  a  sense- 
less and  excited  populace.  The  priests  were  the  first  and  principal  victims 
of  the  revolution  ;  they  were  butchered  in  the  streets  like  dogs,  and  the 
brutal  Romans  dipped  their  hands  and  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  those 
innocent  men,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  warning  the  masses  against 
the  fate  in  store  for  them,  and  refusing  to  join,  or  connive  at,  their  sense- 
less rebellion. 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  topic — Society.  There  is  the  set  of 
the  Roman  princesses,  grand,  haughty  dames,  proud  of  their  descent 
from  the  Cornelias,  the  Lucretias,  and  the  Portias  of  other  ages.  They 
are,  as  a  body,  remarkable  for  correct  conduct  (and  even  when  firail,  a 
decided  care  "  per  salvare  le  apparenze"),  extreme  devotion,  and  a  lament- 
able want  of  intellectual  cultivation.  I  believe  many  a  raw  English 
school-girl  is  better  acouainted  with  Roman  history  than  these  princesses, 
bom  and  reared  amid  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  They 
dislike  strangers,  unless  specially  introduced — especially  Protestants,  who 
are  not  considered  Christians — and  clan  and  club  together  in  "  a  noli  mi 
tangere"  spirit  very  unusual  among  the  Italians — in  general  an  easy,  hospi- 
table, polite,  and  facile  people.  But  the  Romans  generally,  and  especially 
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the  princes  and  princesses,  are  remarkable  for  their  senseless  pride  (miti- 
gated certainly  now  by  the  immense  influx  of  strangers  and  foreign 
grandees  into  their  city) ;  they  are  unceasingly  haunted  by  the  notion  of 
their  descent  from  the  Fabiuses,  the  Maximuses,  and  Caesars  of  old,  and 
endeayour  occasionally,  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ape  the  dignified  and 
•olemn  bearing  of  these  great  pillars  of  the  state — a  proceed^g  absolutely 
ridiculous  in  the  sunken  and  degenerate  state  of  prostrate  Rome  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Aa  to  the  ladies — my  special  province — one  must  forgive  them  their 
foolish  arrogance  when  one  sees  the  superb  palaces,  the  interminable 
tnites  of  magnificent  and  glittering  rooms  tney  inhabit — enough  to 
infuse  pomp,  vainglory,  and  pride  into  a  very  "  Griselda" — and  see  the 
trains  of  menials,  retainers,  and  servants  crowding  their  halls,  and  wait- 
ing on  their  slightest  caprice.  From  infancy  their  steps  are  guarded 
with  a  care — they  are  nurtured  with  a  luxury,  and  looked  on  by  their 
inferiors  yriih  a  devoted  respect  and  veneration  quite  sufficient  to  turn 
wiser  brains  and  confuse  more  expanded  intellects.  Each  lady  has  her 
own  entourage  and  circle — clients  like  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
aenators ;  and  although  their  saloons  may  occasionally  be  opened  for  a 
grand  ball  to  the  profanum  vulgus,  the  magnificent  mistress,  her  debt 
to  popularity  once  paid,  speedily  closes  her  doors  and  retires  to  enjoy 
her  morgue  and  her  nineteen  bosom  friends,  washing  her  princely  hands 
fipom  all  further  contamination  with  the  common  or  unclean.  Then 
there  is  the  diplomatic  set,  of  necessity  more  hospitable  and  affable 
citiwardiy,  but  m  reality  excessively  exclusive.  Each  ambassadress  (and 
their  names  are  legion,  for  even  Mexico  has  its  representative  at  Rome) 
ferms  a  litUe  court  of  her  own,  composed  principally  of  her  compatriots, 
the  SttU'^najor  of  his  excellency,  and  some  distinguished  hangers-on. 
Among  these  ladies  are  women  of  intellect,  wit,  and  beauty,  the  same 
eorrectness  of  character  and  conduct  (at  least  outwardly)  prevailing  in 
*'  the  religious  city  ;"*  withal  they  are  more  approachable  than  the  indi- 
genous **  grandes  dames,"  and  altogether  superior,  as  being  women  of 
He  world,  as  contradistinguiBhed  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman 
wond« 

As  the  Papal  court  is  of  necessity  entirely  confined  to  the  masculine 
gender,  the  Fk'ench  ambassadress,  the  Contesse  de  Raynaval,  since  the 
military  occupation  of  Rome,  reiens  supreme — ^with  rather  a  haughty  and 
iron  sway.  The  American  set,  neaded  by  its  courteous  representative, 
keeps  very  much  to  itself,  scarcely  mingling  at  all  with  the  English,  and 
but  little  with  the  Italians.  Being  a  numerous  body,  they  are  extremely 
sociable  among  themselves,  and  remarkable  for  general  intelligence, 
bustle,  and  go-ahead  propensities,  and  for  the  fragile  and  delicate  beauty 
of  the  younger  ladies — those  pale  daughters  of  the  New  World,  whose 
alabaster  skins,  melting  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair,  are  nowhere  more 
cons{ncuous  than  among  the  olive-complexioued,  black-eyed,  luscious 
beauties  of  the  South. 

There  is  a  learned  set  at  Rome,  necessarily  cosmopolite,  but  decidedly 
Catholic ;  and  there  is  also  a  rabidly  Protestant  set,  who  consider  the 
Pope  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and  have  been  heard  to  stigmatise 
his  blessing  as  a  curse.  It  is  wonderful  they  ever  trust  themselves  within 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  are  to  be  found  lingering  even  in  the  courts 
iof  the  Vatican,  for  the  spirit  of  the  place  can  never  visit  them.  Then  there 
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is  that  awful  amalgamation  of  dissipation,  riches,  scandal,  and  exoloftfie- 
ness,  the  English  set,  who  have  appropriated  to  themselves  an  entire 

rirter  of  the  city,  comprising  the  beaatifol  Pincian,  where  they  hife 
ir  English  shops,  English  prices,  hooks,  papers,  servants,  and  euitme^ 
live  much  together,  sharing  only  in  the  grand  festivities  of  the  RoauBi 
nohles  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  They  are  a  very  awful  and  teirible 
set  the  English  at  Rome,  having  apparently  left  all  their  John  Boll 
heartiness  and  good-humour  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps;  and  their 
cluh  is  a  mysterious  social  inquisition,  where,  like  the  denunciations  of 
the  lion's  mouth  in  the  ducal  palazzo  at  Venice,  to  he  spoken  of  is  death 
— moral,  absolute  death — there  being  no  appeal,  no  justification.  **  to 
he  talked  about  at  the  club  "  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  banishment  ham 
their  insular  and  isolated  society — (the  English  can  never  forget  the  oon- 
formation  of  their  native  land,  and  draw  imaginary  channels  and  oceans 
around  them  wherever  they  go) — *'  to  be  talked  about "  at  that  firtal 
club  is  morally  tantamount  to  being  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  medittvtl 
oubliette !  They  are  a. powerful  faction,  and  are  constantly  endeavonriiig 
to  anglicise  Rome  by  dint  of  money  and  overbearing  impudence.  Tbej 
pic-nic  in  the  solemn  temples,  and  underground  in  the  dim  dreaiT  baths; 
drink  champagne  among  the  moss-grown  ivy-crowned  tombs,  nde  don- 
keys to  Hannibal's  camp,  horse  and  hurdle  race  over  the  oonsecralid 
sou  of  the  dreary  classic  Campagna,  broken  with  immemorial  imnt ; 
light  up  the  Colosseum  with  blue  and  red  lights,  sit  on  camp  stools  nt 
St.  Peter's,  and  eat  their  luncheons,  talk  loudly  beside  the  altars,  and 
invade  every  gallery,  palace,  or  monument  with  the  Saxon  toogne,  and 
with  Saxon  ill-breeoing.  But  that  fallen,  though  still  gbrious  city,  that 
has  grandly  repulsed  the  assaults  of  northern  bfurbarians  in  all  agie%  dnll 
not  be  overcome  by  moneyed  Cockneys  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Tbe 
old  walls  are  stout  and  strone,  as  the  French  found  to  their  cost,  and  it 
is  written  that  the  English  snail  not  prevail  against  them  I  That  tfasy 
have  succeeded  in  vulgarising  the  Eternal  City  is  but  too  evident :  m 
Rhine,  Switzeriand,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  have  also  nnder* 
gone  this  deteriorating  process.  Those  who  wish  fairly  to  jodge  of  Rome 
proper  should  stay  and  see  the  English  all  out,  in  order  to  understud 
now  much  they  have  spoilt  it.  They  give  no  end  of  baUs  and  suppers, 
dance  in  Lent  when  they  dare,  turn  their  backs  on  the  Pope,  abuse  the 
Catholics,  talk  shocking  scandal — which  the  Italians  never  do,  left  to 
themselves — and  spend  oceans  of  money,  causmg  Roma»  at  this  moment, 
to  be  the  dearest  residence  on  the  Continent. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  artist  world  at  Rome-*-^  merry,  genial,  oosmo- 
polite  throng,  such  as  we  have  seen  at  the  artists'  festa — compounded  of 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  English,  and  Americans-*-*  jovial, 
happy,  many-hued  company,  boasting  many  a  name  that  makes  one's 
soul  thrill  at  the  remembrance  of  the  immortal  works  they  are  handing 
down  to  posterity.  Yes,  I  love  the  artist  worid  at  Rome,  and  am  pcooa 
to  reckon  some  of  its  world-wide  names  among  my  friends — Gibson,  who 
has  studied  and  identified  himself  with.  Greek  art  and  Greek  sculpture 
until  he  has  acquired  the  calm  repose,  the  dignity,  and  the  wisdom  of  an 
ancient  philosopher.  Who  that  ever  really  knew  Gibson  did  not  admire 
his  simple,  amiable  nature,  and  honour  that  high-minded  rectitude,  un- 
flinching moral  courage,  and  firm  determination  to  abide  by  the  saorsd 
•anon  of  classio  art  handed  down  by  tbe  immortal  soolpton  of  Old 
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Greece,  that  distiaguiBhes  him  ?  He  Is  at  once  the  most  modest  aoki  the 
most  onflinching  of  men,  pleased  with  the  simplest  meed  of  sinoere  praise, 
and  yet  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world  if  to  ohtain  its  ap- 
plause he  were  ohliged  to  compromise  his  artistic  creed,  dear  as  the  reli- 
gion of  his  soul.  A  mind  of  this  temper  would  have  been  great  in  any 
walk  of  life,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  genially  is  quite  astonishing, 
for,  having  begun  life  as  a  painter,  he  is  a  universal  connoisseur — a  wor- 
shipoer  of  either  Muse.  His  genius  is  of  that  uncommon  quality  that 
flteaa£Eistly  looks  to  immortal  £iime,  not  present  emolument ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of  the  age,  he  enjoys  both  the  present,  and 
is  confident  of  the  future.  Not  a  society,  not  a  circle  is  complete  without 
him  ;  all  the  world  goes  to  Rome,  and  all  the  world  visits  his  studio.  He 
is  adulated,  courted,  and  admired  by  the  great,  the  wise,  the  beautifnl,  yet 
his  childlike  nature  remains  unsullied,  and  his  calm,  philosophic  mmd 
untouched  by  the  inebriating  incense  of  flattery  unceasingly  rioqg  around 
him. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  roeetmg  with  Gibson.  It  was  in  a  portion 
of  his  studio  devoted  to  lus  pupil,  a  young  American  lady  of  independent 
Ibrtone  and  g^at  talent,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  arts,  who  left 
America  when  almost  a  child  to  place  herself  near  him  whose  works  she 
so  much  Admired.  On  her  first  arrival,  C^bson  refused  to  have  anjrtfamg  to 
do  with  the  romantic  creature ;  but  at  last  her  importunities  overcame  fim, 
sad  she  is  now  regularly  established  in  his  studio,  happy  as  a  queen,  her 
bright  eyes  beaming  imh  content  under  her  jaunty  little  working-cap, 
owating  around  her  forms  and  faces  of  real  classical  beauty.  Tins  en- 
duisiastic  devotion  to  art  and  the  artLst  (for,  after  all,  every  abetraction  has 
its  living  representative,  and  woman  ofben  passes  from  the  type  to  the 
reality)  venunded  me  strongly  of  ^^Bettines"  admiration  of  Goethe, 
learned  horn  his  mother,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  her  charming  descrip- 
tioB,  in  ^*  Letters  firom  a  Chikl,''  of  her  sufferings  on  the  journey  before 
reaching  Weimar.  She  declared  to  her  family  she  would  rather  ride  on 
the  wheel  than  be  left  at  home ;  and  on  arrivmg  flew  to  Goethe,  whom 
she  Ikad  never  seen,  recognised  him  in  a  moment,  and,  fidl  of  girlish  con- 
fidence and  innocence,  told  him  her  tale  of  admiration,  love,  veneration 
and  devotion,  and  aided  by  throwing  herself  into  his  arms ! 

But  to  return.  Gibson  then  showed  me  over  his  studio,  iind  uncovered 
work  after  work  of  quite  Grecian  perfection,  tiU  the  dingy  walls  seemed 
radiant  with  immortal  life  and  beauty.  Specially  did  he  hang  over  his 
finrourite  work,  the  coloured  Venus,  Uke  a  second  I^gmalion,  enamoured 
of  his  deity ;  and  the  sweet  statue  did  look  just  bursting  into  life — ^but  a 
life  of  pure,  unsullied  ideality,  spotless  as  the  ocean's  foam^that  gave  the 
goddess  birth ! 

Crawford,  the  "great  American  sculptor,  is  a  genial,  larg^-souled  man, 
fidl  of  life,  energy,  and  power — the  condensation  of  the  finest  national 
quafities.  To  his  fiery,  active  spirit  nothing  is  impossible,  and  he  is  no^ 
woriong  conjurore  at  a  colossal  monument  to  be  erected  in  America, 
sixty  wet  in  height,  with  the  fevered  impetuosity  of  a  beginner.  His 
Mrorkg  are  the  emblem  of  his  mind — forcible,  free,  full  of  movement  and 
action,  yet  with  thrilling  touches  of  true  pathos,  delicious  remembrances 
of  human  passion,  and  domestic  sympathies.  The  world  goes  well  with 
Gwwford;  he  lives  in  a  grand  villa  hard  by  the  baths  of  Dioolesiao, 
overshadowed  by  orange  groves  and  ilex  wood%  and  labours  within  the 
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sound  of  gushing  fountains  and  re&esbing  streams.  He  has  a  handsome 
wife  and  charming  family,  and  an  open,  hospitable  board  and  ample 
means,  and  hosts  of  friends.  Long  may  this  son  of  generous-hearted 
America  live  to  enjoy  his  blessings ! 

Penry  Williams,  the  greatest  of  English  painters  at  Rome  (or  any- 
where else,  in  his  own  style,  to  my  mind)— combining  the  dewy  softness 
of  Constable,  the  clear,  brilliant  tone  of  Caldcott,  with  a  purity  of  s^le 
and  absolute  perfection  of  colouring  all  his  own — ^is  a  quiet,  secluded 
man,  living  much  at  home.  He,  too,  might  take  his  place  ^^  on  high 
among  the  nations ;"  but  he  prefers  a  select  few,  where  his  kind  heart 
and  quaint  drollery  are  well  appreciated  by  those  who  enjoy  his 
friendship. 

That  modern  Paris,  Buckner,  the  most  elegant  of  living  portrait- 
painters,  also  passes  his  winters  at  Rome,  entering  largely  into  its  plea- 
sures, distributing  the  anple  "  to  the  most  fair"  who  crowd  his  studio^ 
anxious  to  be  perpetuatea  by  his  flattering  pencil. 

Tenerani,  the  head  of  the  modem  Itsdian  school,  to  be  judged  of  in 
his  noble  works — uniting  the  force  and  grandeur  of  Thorwsddsen  to  the 
grace  of  Canova — and  not  in  the  feeble  and  emasculate  imitations  of 
inferior  artists. 

There  is  life  and  vitality  yet  in  the  modem  Italian  school— spite  of 
much  feebleness  and  affectation — as  must  be  allowed  when  contemplating 
Tenerani's  immortal  work,  <'  The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection" — perhaps  the 
most  sublime  effort  of  modem  sculpture.  Then  there  is  Overbrac,  a 
monastic,  grim  old  man,  who  lives  shut  up  in  the  dreary  old  Cenci  Palace 
in  the  filthy  Ghetto — transformed  into  a  species  of  monastery — a  man  so 
silent,  and  of  an  aspect  so  uninviting,  and  with  manners  so  austere,  one 
never  could  believe  nim  capable  of  creating  those  soft  visions  of  celestial 
beau^— forms  more  akin  to  heaven  than  earth — virgins,  angels,  and 
glorified  spirits  of  ideal  purity,  breathing  the  very  air  of  Paradise.  Cor- 
nelius also,  that  great  father  of  modem  German  painting,  who  is  now 
living  on  the  summit  of  the  Pincian,  in  the  very  house  where,  thirty  years 
ago,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Schadow  and  Overbeck,  young  aspirinfl^ 
geniuses  determined  to  break  through  the  miserable  bonds  of  custom,  and 
first  dreamt  the  revival  of  ftesco  painting,  now  spread  over  all  Europe, 
penetrating  even  to  our  (in  matters  of  art)  prejudiced,  unideal,  and  be- 
nighted land.  Here  he  lives  in  the  house  whose  walls  are  decorated  by  their 
first  efforts,  which  with  some  crudeness  and  inexperience  in  the  use  of  the 
novel  material,  indicate  uncommon  and  unusual  power,  especiaUy  the 
works  of  Comelius.  He  is  now  engaged  on  an  immense  fresco  pamting 
for  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  King  of  Pmssia  at  Berlin,  representing 
the  '*  Universe  expecting  the  Moment  of  the  general  Judgment, — ^a  most 
solemn,  imposing  composition.  Riedel  too,  that  wonderful  roaster  of  the 
German  school,  who  lights  up  his  nymphs  with  beams  as  it  were  snatched 
from  the  living  sunshine,  great  as  a  colourist  beyond  compare,  and  fan* 
tastio  and  wild  as  only  Germans  can  be,  yet  chastened  by  the  most  perfect 
purity  and  correctness  of  style  ;  and  Mayer ;  and  Coleman,  the  Paul 
Pottcor  of  our  century ;  and  Dessoulavy,  the  meekest  of  men  and  most 
charming  of  landscape  punters,  and  so  many  other  rising  geniuses 
amone  the  younger  ardsts,  for  I  have  but  named  the  dictators  in  this 
republic  of  art.  But  I  must  stop,  for  in  these  recollections  of  the  artist 
world  of  Rome  my  pen  runs  riot  with  pleasant  memories. 
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BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXVm. — Mrs.  Jameson's  Common-place  Book.* 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  long  ago  secured  to  herself  the  certainty  of  a 
constant,  hearty,  and  respectful  welcome.  Her  presence  is  ever  felt  to 
be  refreshing,  elevating,  bettering.  She  humanises  and  refines  the  mind 
--snakes  us  feel  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  and  allures  to  a  brighter 
if  not  always  another.  Especially  in  this  latest  work  of  hers  do  we 
recofi^iise  such  a  spiritualising  influence ;  it  is  rich  in  words  of  wisdom, 
deep^  felt,  calmly  pondered,  and  often  exquisitely  expressed ;  the  beau- 
tiful book  of  a  beautiful  writer.  Within  and  without,  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  letter,  by  the  value  of  the  text  and  the  adornments  of  letter-press 
and  illustrative  designs,  it  b  such  a  gift-book  as  may  be  well  called 
jdeasant  to  the  sight,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Commend 
us  to  that  sire,  as  of  approved  taste  and  feeling,  who  should  select  it, 
before  a  host  of  glittering  ^*  annuals,"  as  the  gif^-book  for  his  heart's 
darline; ;  and  to  that  bridem)om,  as  an  intelligent  man  and  a  deserving, 
who  should  put  it  into  the  hands  and  press  it  on  the  interest  of  his 
betrothed.  The  external  grace  and  the  inward  excellence  of  the  volume 
remind  us  of  what  is  said  of  the  "  virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  far 
above  rubies,"  in  the  words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  creed  that  nis  mother 
taught  him:  that  she  maketh  herself  clothing  of  silk  and  purple, — 
which  is  good ;  and,  that  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness, — ^which  is  far  better.  Wisdom,  and 
the  law  of  kindness,  are  eminently,  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ethical  and  critical  writings  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Not  that  this  present  volume  contains  nothing,  or  indeed  little,  that 
win  be  accepted  by  thinking  people,  without  demur  or  gainsaying.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is,  in  page  after  page,  provocative  of  hesitation  and 
onestion — n*equentJy  of  very  qualified  assent,  and  sometimes  of  absolute 
assent*  Mrs.  Jameson  is  a  reader  of  Emerson,  and  the  Westminster 
and  Prospective  Reviews,  and  quotes  them  vrith  zest,  and  is  a  gentle 
free-thinker  on  her  own  account,  and  quotes  her  own  fi'ee-thinkings  |do. 
Hers  is  the  common-place  book  of  no  conmion-place  woman,  but  of  one 
natorally  and  habitually  meditative ;  given  to  speculate  in  her  quest  of 
wisdom,  addicted  to  guesses  at  truth,  and  frank  m  the  expression  of  the 
oonclosions  she  has  arrived  at,  or  the  suggestive  queries  which  are  all  she 
can  throw  out.  With  this  cast  of  mind,  and  independence  of  spirit,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  from  time  to  time  she  should  produce  results  too 
debatable  for  her  readers  to  acquiesce  in — indeed  indolent  acquiescence 
is  the  last  thing  she  would  ask  or  be  grateful  for,  on  the  part  of  those 
she  confers  with ;  and  the  very  fact  of  suggestiveness  implies  difference 
of  view  in  minds  differently  constituted,  or  at  different  stages  of  progress 
on  the  same  general  route.  Mrs.  Jameson  avers  that  never,  in  any  one 
of  the  many  works  she  has  given  to  the  public,  has  she  aspired  to  teach 
— "  being  myself,"  she  says,  "  a  learner  in  all  things ;" — and  in  sending 
fiorth  this  selection  of  thoughts,  memories,  and  fancies,  she  professes 
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herself  guided  by  the  wishes  of  others,  who  deemed  it  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting or  profitless  to  trace  the  path^  sometimes  devious  enough,  of  an 
"  inquiring  spirit,"  even  by  the  little  pebbles  dropped  as  vestiges  by  the 
way-side.  She  recognises  one  way  only  of  doing  good  in  a  book  "  so 
supremely  egotistical  and  subjective ;"  namely,  that  it  may,  like  conver- 
sation with  a  friend,  open  up  sources  of  sympathy  and  reflection ;  may 
excite  to  argument,  agreement,  or  disagreement ;  and,  like  every  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  thought  out  of  an  earnest  mind — which  hers  em- 
phatically is — may  suggest  far  higher  and  better  thoughts  to  higher  and 
more  productive  minds.  "  If  I  had  not  the  humble  hope,"  she  adds^ 
''of  such  a  possible  result,  instead  of  sending  these  memoranda  to  tiie 
printer,  I  should  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire ;  for  I  lack  that  creative 
fiuulty  which  can  work  up  the  teachings  of  heart-sorrow  and  wodd- 
experience  into  attractive  forms  of  fiction  or  of  art ;  and  having  no 
intention  of  leaving  any  such  memorials  to  be  published  afler  my  death, 
they  must  have  gone  into  the  fire  as  the  only  alternative  lefL"  Such  is 
her  modest  apology,  or  explanation,  in  publishing  what  she  seems,  sen- 
sitive in  her  respect  for  her  public,  to  apprehend  liable  to  suspicion,  in 
limine,  of  book-making  "  presumptuous  or  careless."  For  many  years 
she  has  been  accustomed,  we  learn,  to  make  a  memorandum  of  any 
thought  which  may  have  come  across  her— r-if  pen  and  paper  were  at 
hand ;  and  to  mark,  and  remark^  any  passage  in  a  book  which  may  hare 
excited  either  a  sympathetic  or  antipathetic  feeling.  This  collection  of 
notes  accumulated  insensibly  from  day  to  day.  The  volumes  on  Shak- 
speare's  Women,  on  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  <fec.,  "  sprung  from 
seed  thus  lightly  and  casually  sown,"  which,  the  author  hardly  knew 
how,  grew  up  and  expanded  into  a  regular,  readable  form,  with  a  beg^- 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  What  was  she  to  do,  however,  with  the 
fragments  that  remained — Trfpicrcrcv/xura  KXao-fiarcuv — without  beginmn^, 
and  without  end — fw/re  *cLp\r)v  fxtfre  T€\oi  *€)^ovTa  —  links  of  a  hidden 
or  a  broken  chain?  Unwilling  to  decide  for  herself,  she  resolved 
to  abide  by  advice  of  friends ;  and  /unc  ilUs  delicuB  ;  hence  this  charm- 
ing "  Conunon-place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies  " — by  a 
woman  of  pure  and  aspiring  thoughts,  and  tender  memories,  and  grace- 
fbl  &ncies. 

The  thirty  pages  devoted  to  what  she  calls  "  A  Revelation  of  Child- 
hood," vrill,  by  many,  be  considered  the  most  interesting  passage  in  tlie 
book.  It  is  a  delightsome  piece  of  autobiography,  valuable  from  its 
psychological  character,  and  the  pervading  philosophical  tone  of  its  brief 
narrative.  It  is  the  seriously  indited  remonstrance  against  educational 
&llacies,  abuses,  and  anomalies,  of  one  who  pleads  for  childhood  and  re- 
yerences  its  possibilities,  of  one  who  deeply  feels  that  we  do  not  sufBcientiy 
consider  that  our  life  is  '*not  made  up  of  separate  parts,  but  is  one — is  a  pro- 
gressive whole.  When  we  talk  of  leaving  our  childhood  behind  us,  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  river  flowing  onward  to  the  sea  had  lefib  the 
fountain  behind."  Mrs.  Jameson  here  puts  together  some  recollections 
of  her  own  child-life,  not,  she  says,  because  it  was  in  any  respect  an  ex- 
ceptional or  remarkable  existence,  but  for  a  reason  exactly  the  reverse, 
because  it  was  like  that  of  many  children  ;  many  children  having  at 
least  come  under  her  notice  as  thriving  or  suffering  from  the  same  or 
similar  unseen  causes,  even  under  external  conditions  and  management 
eyeary  way  dissimilar^    She  describes  herself  as  not  being  **  particulari}" 
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asjlhiiig^y  as  a  child*,  unless  *'  particularly  naugbty ;"  and  that  she  gives 
OB  the  authority  of  elders  who  assured  her  of  it  twenty  times  a  day,  rather 
tluHi  from  any  conviction  of  her  own :  looking  hack,  she  is  not  consciovii  of 
hsfing  perpetrated  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  so-called  '*  mischief'* 
wlaeh  every  lively  active  child  perpetrates  between  five  and  ten  years  old. 
Sht  had  the  usual  desire  to  know,  and  the  usual  dislike  to  leam  ;  like  her 
ooeifals  die  loved  fairy  tales,  and  hated  French  exercises.  But,  she  goes 
cm  to  say,  ^'  hot  not  of  what  I  learned,  but  of  what  I  did  not  leam ;  not 
o€  what  they  taught  me,  but  of  what  they  could  not  teach  me  ;  not  of 
wiMMt  was  open,  apparent,  manageable,  but  of  the  under  current,  the 
hidden,  the  unmanaged  or  unmanageable,  1  have  to  speak."  Very  early 
memories  she  thus  brings  before  us,  with  a  sacred  freshness  and  vivid 
rmlkty  ;  for  she  can  testify,  as  so  many  have  testified  already,  that  as  we 
gfOfr  old  the  experiences  of  infancy  come  back  upon  us  with  a  strange 
vifidness ;  a  period  indeed  there  is  when  the  overflowing,  tumultuous 
lift  of  our  youth  rises  up  between  us  and  those  first  years— '*  but  as  the 
tonant  subsides  in  its  bed  we  can  look  across  the  impassable  gulf  to  that 
haunted  fauy  land  which  we  shall  never  more  approach,  and  never  more 
ioKgfit  V*  She  can  remember  in  infancy  being  sung  to  sleep,  and  even  the 
tone  which  was  sung  to  her,  and  she  begs  '^  blessings  on  the  voice  that 
ung  it !"  She  recals  the  affliction  she  endured  at  six  years  old  from 
tha  fisar  of  not  being  loved  where  she  had  attached  herself,  and  from  the 
idoft  that  another  was  preferred  before  her — such  anguish  it  was,  she 
■aj%  **"  as  had  nearly  lulled  me," — and  which  left  a  deeper  impression 
ihaD  childish  passions  usually  do ;  and  one  so  far  salutary,  that  in  after- 
life the  guarded  herself  against  the  approaches  of  *'  that  hateful,  deformed, 
■gooisiBg  things  which  men  call  '*  jealousy,"  as  she  would  from  *^  an  at* 
tiek  of  cramp  or  cholera."  With  a  good  temper  she  was  endued  with 
Am  capadty  of  '^  strong,  deep,  silent  resentment,  and  a  vindictive  spirit 
oC  xather  a  peculiar  kind** — the  latter  a  source,  for  several  years,  of 
intfiuse^  untold  suffering,  of  which  no  one  but  the  sufferer  was  aware : 
"  I  was  left  to  settle  it ;  and  my  mind  righted  itself  I  hardly  know 
h«w;  not  certainly  by  religious  influences  —  they  passed  over  my 
nimif  and  did  not  at  the  time  sink  into  it,  —  and  as  for  earthly 
oovneei  or  comfort,  I  never  had  either  when  most  wanted."  She 
forlber  represents  herself  as  having  had,  ^^  like  most  children,"  con- 
fofad  ideas  about  truth,  more  distinct  and  absolute  ones  about  honour 
— 4o  tell  a  lie  was  wicked,  and,  by  her  infant  code  of  morals,  worse  than 
widsed — dishonourable.  But  she  had  no  compunction  about  telling 
fidioniy  in  which  practice  she  disduns  *'  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  that 
liar  of  the  first  magnitude,"  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  herself.  Not 
Dftturally  obstinate,  she  records  how  she  was  punished  as  such — whereby 
hanga  a  tale,  well  worth  noting  for  the  sake  of  the  moral.  An  especial 
canM  of  childish  suffering,  again,  was  fear, — "fear  of  darkness  and 
supernatural  influences" — at  first  experienced  in  vague  terrors,  "hannt- 
mm,  thrilling,  stifling" — afterwards  in  varied  form,  the  most  permanent 
bting  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  derived  from  an  old  engraving :  "  O  that 
speetre !  for  three  years  it  followed  me  up  and  down  the  dark  staircase, 
OK  stood  by  my  bed :  only  the  blessed  light  had  power  to  exorcise  it.** 
Another  grim  presence  not  to  be  put  by,  was  the  figure  of  Bunyan's 
Apollyon  looming  over  Cliristian,  also  due  to  an  old  engraving.  And 
woiat  of  all  were  '^  certain  phantasms  without  shapes"  like  the  ^int  dist 
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passed  before  the  seer,  which  stood  still,  but  he  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof, — and  inarticulate  voices,  whose  burden  was  the  more 
oppressive  because  so  unintelligible — voices  as  emphatic  in  sound  as  in* 
distinct  in  utterance.     These  were  the  dread  accessories  of  darkness  to 
the  imaginative  child ;  the  thoughtful  woman's  account  of  wUch  will 
excite  sympathetic  recollections  in  many  a  woman,  and  man  too^  and 
may  avail  to  ward  off  increase  of  suffering  from  many  a  child.     Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  wisely  said  that  such  things  are  no  petty  ones  to  a 
sensitive  child,  when  relating  how  himself  was  the  victim  of  an  elder 
brother's  delight  to  ''  aggravate" — the  big  boy  taking  advantage  of  the 
litUe  one's  horror  of  the  dark,  and  (like  Mrs.  Jameson  in  tiiis  also)  of 
dreadful  faces  gathered  from  illustrated  books — which  brotherly  atten- 
tions helped  largely,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  '^  to  morbidise  all 
that  was  weak  in  my  temperament,  and  cost  me  many  a  bitter  night.'* 
By  day,  Mrs.  Jameson  describes  her  little  self  as  having  been  ^^  not  only 
fearless,  but  audacious,  inclined  to  defy  all  power  and  brave  all  danger, ' 
provided  always  the  danger  could  be  seen.     She  remembers  volunteering 
to  lead  the  way  through  a  herd  of  cattle  (among  which  was  a  dangerous 
bull,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood)  armed  only  with  a  littie  stick  ;  but 
first  she  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  fervently.     '*  In  the  ghasUy  night,"  she 
adds,  "  I  never  prayed  ;  terror  stifled  prajrer.     These  visionary  suffer- 
ings, in  some  form  or  other,  pursued  me  tdl  I  was  nearly  twelve  years 
old.     If  I  had  not  possessed  a  strong  constitution  and  a  strong  under- 
standing, which  rejected  and  contemned  my  own  fears,  even  wmle  they 
shook  me,  I  had  been  destroyed.     How  much  weaker  children  suffer  in 
this  way  I  have  since  known  ;  and  have  known  how  to  bring  them  help 
and  strength,  through  sympathy  and  knowledge, — tiie  sympatiiy  that 
soothes  and  does  not  encourage — the  knowledge  that  dispels,  and  does 
not  suggest,  the  evil."     In  her  own  case,  the  power  of  these  midnight 
terrors  vanished  gradually  before  what  she  calls  a  more  dangerous  in- 
fatuation— the  propensity  to  reverie :  from  ten  years  old  to  fifteen,  she 
lived  a  double  existence:  like  Hartley  Coleridge  with  his  dreamland 
Ejuxria,  like  Thomas  de  Quincey  with  his  dreamland  Gombroon,  she 
ima^ned  new  worlds,  and  peopled  them  with  life,  and  crowded  them 
with  air-casUes,  and  constructed  for  the  denizens  a  concatenated  series  of 
duly  developed  action  and  carefully  evolved  adventures ;  and  tiiis  habit 
of  reverie,  so  systematical,  so  methodical,  grew  upon  her  indth  such 
strength,  that  at  times  she  scarcely  took  cognisance  of  outward  things 
and  real  persons,  and,  when  punished  for  idleness  by  solitary  confinement, 
exulted  in  the  sentence  as  giving  thrice-welcome  scope  for  uninterrupted 
day-dreams.     She  was  always  a  princess-heroine  in  the  disguise  of  a 
knight,  a  sort  of  Clorinda  or  Britomart,  going  about  to  redress  the 
^vrongs  of  the  poor,  fight  giants,  and  kill  dragons  ;  or  founding  a  society 
in  some  far-off  solitude  or  desolate  island,  innocent  of  tears,  of  tasks,  and 
of  laws, — of  caged  birds  and  of  tormented  kittens.     From  her  earliest 
days  she  can  remember  her  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature — ^foiled  but 
not  dulled  by  a  much-regretted  change  of  abode  from  country  to  town— - 
which  intense  sense  of  beauty  gave  the  first  zest  to  poetry — ;makins^ 
Thomson's  *^  Seasons  "  a  favourite  book  before  she  could  yet  understand 
one-half  of  it—and  St  Pierre's  "  Indian  Cottage,"  and  the  *'  Oriental 
intoxication"  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."     Shakspeare  she  had  read  all 
through  ere  she  was  ten  years  old,  having  begun  him  at  seven  :  the  Tern- 
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pett  and  CjnB^beline  were  the  plays  she  liked,  and  knew  die  besi.  Shak- 
mare  wai^  indeed,  on  the  forbidden  shelf;  bat  the  most  genial  and  eloquent 
of  his  female  commentators — not  to  throw  in,  as  some  will  thmk  we 
mighty  the  worser  half  of  creation — ^protests  once  and  again,  with  an 
emphatic  ''  bless  him  I"  that  Shakspeare  did  her  no  harm.  But  of  some 
xel^ous  tracts  and  stories  by  Hannah  More,  the  loan  of  a  parish  cleric, 
she  asserts  :  ^^  It  is  most  certain  that  more  moral  mischief  was  done  to 
me  by  some  of  these  than  by  all  Shakspeare's  plays  together.  Those  so- 
ealled  pious  tracts  first  introduced  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vices  of 
vulgar  life,  and  the  excitements  of  a  vulgar  religion — the  fear  of  being 
hanged  and  the  fear  of  hell  became  coexistent  in  my  mind."  She  adds 
her  conviction,  that  she  read  the  Bible  too  early,  too  indiscriminately,  and 
too  irreverently ;  the  '^  letter"  of  the  Scriptures  being  familiarised  to 
her  by  sermonising  and  dogmatising,  long  before  she  could  enter  into 
the  **  spirit."  But  the  histories  out  of  the  Bible  (the  Parables  espe- 
cially) were  enchanting  to  her,  though  her  interpretation  of  them 
was,  in  some  instances,  the  very  reverse  of  correct  or  orthodox.  A  ten- 
dency to  become  pert  and  satirical  which  showed  itself  about  this  age 
(ten]^  was  happily  checked  by  a  good  clergyman's  seasonable  narration 
of  a  fine  old  Eastern  fable,  which  gave  wholesome  pain  to  the  conscience 
of  the  young  satirist,  and  taught  her  so  impressively  how  easy  and  vulgar 
is  the  nabit  of  sarcasm,  and  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  be  benign  and 
merdful,  that  she  was,  by  the  recoil,  ''  in  great  danger  of  fjEdling  into  the 
opposite  extreme — of  seeking  the  beautiful  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
corropt  and  the  repulsive."  **  Pity,"  she  continues,  ^^  a  large  element  in 
my  composition,  might  have  easily  degenerated  into  weakness,  threatening 
to  subvert  hatred  of  evil  in  trying  to  find  excuses  for  it ;  and  whether 
my  mind  has  ever  completely  rioted  itself,  I  am  not  sure."  Nor  roust 
we  forget  to  add,  as  characteristic  of  the  quality  of  her  child-life,  her 
sensibuty  to  music ;  and  how  Mrs.  Arkwrignt  used  to  entrance  her  with 
her  singing,  so  that  the  songster's  very  footfall  made  the  tiny  listener 
tremble  wiUi  expectant  rapture.  "  But  her  voice ! — it  has  charmed  hun- 
dreds since;  whom  has  it  ever  moved  to  a  more  genuine  passion  of  delight 
than  the  little  child  that  crept  silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side  ?  And 
she  was  fond  of  me — fond  of  singing  to  me,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
fond  abo  of  playmg  these  experiments  on  me.  The  music  of  '  Paul  and 
Vii^ginia'  was  then  in  vogue,  and  there  was  one  air — a  veiy  simple  air — 
in  that  opera,  which,  after  the  first  few  bars,  always  made  me  stop  my 
ears  and  rush  out  of  the  room."  With  her  wonted  candour,  and  didactic 
intent,  Mrs.  Jameson  owns,  that  she  became  at  last  aware  that  this 
musical  flight  was  sometimes  done  to  please  her  parents,  or  amuse  or 
interest  ol£ers  by  the  display  of  such  vehement  emotion  ;  her  infant  con- 
science became  perplexed  between  the  reality  of  the  feeling  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  it:  people  are  not  always  aware,  she  remarks — and  if  a 
truism,  it  will  stand  another  reading — of  the  injury  done  to  children  by 
repeatmg  before  them  the  thmgs  they  say,  or  describing  the  things  they 
do :  words  and  actions,  spontaneous  and  unconscious,  become  thenceforth 
artificial  and  conscious.  "  I  can  speak  of  the  injury  [thus]  done  to  my- 
self between  five  and  eight  years  old.  There  was  some  danger  of  my 
becoming  a  precocious  actress — danger  of  permanent  mischief  such  as  I 
have  seen  done  to  other  children — but  I  was  saved  by  the  recoil  of  re- 
nstance  and  resentment  excited  in  my  mind.'*     From  beginning  to  (too 
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speedy)  eoA,  thb  '^Reyelation  of  Childhood,'*  howerer  miayentftil  m 
oatwara  cinmmstance,  is  so  gracefully  and  genially  told,  with  sudb  es» 
gaging  frankness,  and  fresh-hearted  earnestness,  and  sagaoioiiB  self- 
andysis,  that  we  hope  some  day  to  read  other  and  fuller  autohiognphic 
sketches  in  the  same  fur  autograph. 

There  are  one  or  two  isolated  scraps  of  the  same  personal  and  saljae- 
tife  interest  occurring  in  the  varied  pages  of  the  Comraon-plaee  Book. 
For  this  interest,  as  part  '^  revelations'*  of  inner  life,  as  shadows  of  idio- 
syncrasy,  we  quote  the  following :  **  ^  Those  are  the  killing  griefc  that 
do  not  speak,'  is  true  of  some,  not  all  characters.  There  are  natures  in 
which  the  killing  grief  finds  utterance  while  it  kills ;  moods  in  wl»cfa  we 
cxy  aloud,  '  as  the  beast  crieth,  expansive  not  appealing.'  That  is  mj 
own  nature :  so  in  grief  or  in  joy,  I  say  as  the  birds  sing : 

'Und  wenn  der  Mensch  in  seiner  Qual  verstununt. 
Gab  mir  ein  Got  za  sagen  was  ich  leide  !' " 

Again :  <^  As  to  the  future,  my  soul,  like  Cato's,  ^  shrinks  back  upon  h«r- 
sm  and  startles  at  destruction ;'  but  I  do  not  think  of  my  own  destroc- 
tion,  rather  of  that  which  I  love.  That  I  should  cease  to  be  is  not  very 
intolerable  ;  but  that  what  I  love,  and  do  now  in  my  soul  possess,  shoold 
oease  to  be— there  is  the  pang,  the  terror !  I  desire  that  which  I  k»v« 
to  be  immortal,  whether  I  be  so  myself  or  not."  And  in  another  place 
we  read  :  ^^  I  wish  I  could  realise  what  you  call  my  ^  grand  idea  of  b«ng 
independent  of  the  absent.'  I  have  not  a  friend  worthy  of  the  namai 
whose  absence  is  not  pain  and  dread  to  me ; — death  itself  is  terrible  only 
as  it  is  absence.  At  some  moments,  if  I  could,  I  would  cease  to  love 
those  who  are  absent  from  me,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  those  whose 
path  in  life  diveiges  from  mine — whose  dwelling-place  is  far  off;— with 
whom  I  am  united  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  sympathy  while  separated 
by  duties^  and  interests,  by  space  and  time.  The  presence  of  those  whom 
we  love  is  as  a  double  life ;  absence,  in  its  anxious  longing,  and  sense  of 
vacancy,  is  as  a  foretaste  of  death."  True;  and  yet,  as  Wordsworth  saya, 
and  as  every  heart  echoes  that  has  once  pined  for  the  absent  and  af^- 
wards  mourned  for  the  dead. 

Absence  and  death,  how  differ  they ! 

The  nature  of  this  Common-place  Book  implies  frequent  reference  to 
literary  people  and  literary  topics.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  frequently  alluded  to, 
with  a  respect  sometimes  verging  on  awe,  sucn  as  his  detractors  and  the 
lady's  admirers  will  think  quite  gratuitous.  He  once  told  her  his  scorn 
of  sending  a  man  to  study  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did,  and  said, 
and  wrote ;  asking,  ''  Do  ye  think  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have 
been  what  they  were,  if  tney  had  just  only  studied  what  the  PhoeniciAns 
did  before  them?"  To  which  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  modesty  adds:  ^  I 
should  have  answered,  had  I  dared:  '  Yet  perhaps  the  Greeks  and  Ro-^ 
mans  would  not  have  been  what  they  were  if  the  Egyptians  and  Phcs- 
nicians  had  not  been  before  them.' "  If  she  cannot  muster  courage  to 
demur  to  his  theses  viva  voce,  at  least  she  essays  to  tackle  them,  and 
turn  them  inside  out,  in  her  book  of  common-places,  as  in  this  instence, 
and  in  the  case  of  her  exception  to  his  theory  of  happiness,*  which  she 

^  Of  which,  however,  she  diffidentljr  says:  "  I  have  had  azgumenss,  if  it  be  not 
psesuDption  to  caU  thsm  §q,  with  Cariyle  on  this  point.'' 
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MieTat  htm  to  coofimnd  with.  pleMure  tod  self-iodi^eae*;  and  i£  die 
does  not  mean  the  8anie<  author,  vaaoKf  readen  will  think  dw-  doea^^  when 
she  speaks  of  a  certaiiL  ^'profound  intellect  weakened  and  nasrowed  in 
genen^  power  and  influence  by  a  limited  range  of  sympathies  "-—of  one 
**  exo^lenty  honest,  gifted^"  but  who  ^  wants  gentleness,"  and  whom  she 
dapictr  as  a  man  carrying  his  bright  intellect  as  a.  light  in  a  dark  laatent ; 
'^heseeeonly  the  objects  on  whiob  he  chooses  to  throw  that  hlaae  of 
light:  those  he  sees  yiiddlj,  but^  as  it  were,  ezclusiyeLjr.  AM  other 
thiofipB^  thons^h  lying  near,,  are  dark,  because  penrersely  he  vM  not  throw 
th»  lig^  of  his  mind  upon  them."  Elsewhere  ^  notes  it  as  yery  cmioas 
to  see  two  suck  men  as  Arnold  and  Carlyle  both  oyerwhekned  with  a 
terror  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mischiefii  they  see  impending  oyer  us. 
*^  Something  alike,  perhaps,  in  the  temperaments  of  these  two  exteanr- 
cfinary  men; — large  coascientiousaess,  large  destructiyenesfl^  and  aaoall 
hopew"  Coleridge  too  is  a  familiar  name^  as  might  be  expected ;  and  we 
have  a  passage  of  Tieck's  table-talk  on  the  occasion  of  that  iUuatrions 
man's  decease,  and  a  Irue  and  beautiful  saying  of  John  Kenyon  in  relar 
tkm  to  the  gifted  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge/  that  ^  like 
ber  father  she  had  the  controyersial  inteUici  without  the  controreraial 
sptritj"  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  instituted  between  Theodore 
Hook  and  Sydney  Smith  as  dinner^table  wits — the  wit  of  the  cleric 
being  emphatically  preferred  (notwithstanding  Mrs.  Jameson's  personal 
imeongeniality  with  him^  as  a  nature  so  deficient  in  the  artistic  and 
iaiag^inatiye), — preferred  because  always  invelying  a  thought  worth 
remembering  for  its  own  sake^  as  well  as  worth  reBEtembermg  for  its 
brilliant  yemcle:  *^the  yalue  of  ten  thousand  pounds  stwling^  of  sense 
concentrated  into  a  cut  and  polished  diamond."  If  Mrs.  Jameson  conld 
net  ^^  take  to  "  the  man,  cerUunly  she  gives  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  of  laudation  to  the  wiL  Of  other 
literary  names  mentioned  passim  are  Landor,  *'  rich  in  wise  sayings,''  a 
fisw  of  which  are  quoted  ^  Balzae,  of  vrhom  a  certidn  ofib-quoted  O.  G. 
said  once,  with  a  shudder;  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  **  His  laurels  are  steeped  in 
the  tears  of  women^—- every  truth  he  tells  has  been  wrung  in  tortures 
fvom  some  woman's  heart;"  Robert  Browning,  whose  ^'Paracelsus"  is 
prenoanced  incomparable  stnee  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  ior  profound 
fiuNseeing  philosophy,  luxuriance  of  illustration,  and  wealth  of  glorious 
cdoquence ;  Southey,  whose  Life  and  Letters  the  authoress  admues,  bat 
with  whom  as  a  man  she  diulaims  all  sympathy,  and  the  material  of 
whose  diaracter  she  tells  us  repels  her— (more's  iAie  pity,  subauditur) ; 
Goethe,  of  whose  Italian  travels  she  says  (following  Niehnhr)  what  so 
many  have  felt — nor  need  the  ItaUamscke  Beise  exhaust  the  remark — 
that  a  strong  perception  of  the  heartless  and  the  superficial  in  point  of 
feeling,  mars  the  readec^s  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  is  fine  and  valuable 
in  criticism.  <'  It  is  well,"  she  says,  deep  and  reverent  as  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  Weimar  baron  is — ^4t  is  well  to  be  artistic  in  art,  bi:^  not 
to  walk  about  the  world  en  artistej  studying  humanity,  and  the  deepest 
fanmaa  interests,  as  if  they  were  art." 

In  her  own  hints  and  observations  on  Art  in  these  pages,  there  is  that 
virill  repay'perusal,  else  were  they  not  Mrs.  Jameson's.  Music  and  musi- 
cians come  under  her  notice — especially  Mozart  and  Chopin-— but  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  she  more  happily  deals  withal.  There  is  a  very  fine 
piece  o£  criticism  on  the  acting  <^  Mdlle^  Rachel,  toe  long  fi»  Ae  leader 
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to  read  here,  bat  too  good  for  him  to  miss  in  the  original.  Some  of  oar 
English  actresses,  agam,  have  been  interrogated  by  Mrs.  Jameson  as  to 
the  parts  thej  preferred  to  play.  Results :  Mrs.  Siddons  replied  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  and  in  '^her  rich  deliberate  emphatic  tones," 
'^  Ladj  Macbeth  is  the  character  I  have  most  studied  f^^-^n.  Heniy  Sid- 
dons replied  without  a  moment's  consideration,  ^<  Imogen,  in  Cymbeline, 
was  the  character  I  played  with  most  ease  to  myself,  and  most  saceess  as 
regarded  the  public ;  it  cost  no  effort ;" — Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  said  the 
part  she  play^  with  most  pleasure  to  herself  was  Camiola,  in  Massinger's 
^  Maid  of  Honour ;" — and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean's  <'  preferential  share"  was 
Gineyra,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  '^  Legend  of  Florence,"  a  play  and  a  part  which 
the  gratified  diumatist  himself  saw  the  actress  shed  tears  over,  at  the 
green-room  readinc^. 

Her  own  sex  will  be  mteful  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  the  eloquent  and 
earnest  spokeswoman  of  their  general  feeling,  felt  often  but  ne'er  so  well 
expressed,  for  her  protest  against  Mr.  Thackeray's  Women*  No  woman, 
she  allows,  will  resent  his  Rebecca  Sharp,  *'no  woman  but  feels  and 
acknowledge  with  a  shiver  the  completeness  of  that  wonderful  and 
finished  artistic  creation ;"  but  all  resent  the  "  selfish  and  inane  Amelia," 
and  ^'  the  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  the  portrait"  of  Laura  ("in 
love  with  Warrington,  and  then  going  back  to  Pendennis,  and  manying 
him  /"),  and  the  entire  history  and  clmracter  of  Lady  Castiewood,  which 
elicit  firom  Mrs.  Jameson  an  honestiy  passionate  "  O  Mr.  Thackeray ! 
this  will  never  do !"  The  social  position  of  her  sex,  its  anomalies  and 
abases,  she  discusses  as  she  has  done  before,  with  energy  of  head  and  heart 
— going  over  the  old  ground,  but  strewing  flowers  by  the  way,  and  not 
flowers  of  eloquence  only,  but  good  seed,  which  may  take  root,  as  she 
hopes,  and  sprine  up  where  the  brambles  and  weeds  are  now,  and  show 
first  the  blade,  tiien  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  and  so  bear 
fruit  an  hundred-fold.  Assuredly,  these  '<  common-places"  of  hers,  on 
the  education,  and  the  conventional  status  of  women,  whether  to  be 
assented  to  or  dissented  from,  are  not  to  be  skipped. 

Of  the  apophthegmatic  and  sententious  passages  in  which  the  Common- 
place Book  abounds,  we  have  given  few  or  no  samples.  They  are  often 
weighty  in  matter,  and  felicitous  in  manner ;  in  substance  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  in  form  at  once  graceful  and  impressive.  Some  of  them  have 
the  balanced  antithesis  dear  to  maxim-makers.  Thus :  '^  In  what  regards 
policy — ^g^vemment — the  interest  of  the  many  is  sacrificed  to  the  few ;  in 
what  regards  society,  the  morals  and  happiness  of  individuals  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  many."  Again :  '^  We  can  sometimes  love  what  we  do  not 
understand,  but  it  is  impossible  completely  to  understand  what  we  do  not 
love."  ^'  I  observe,  tiiat  in  our  relations  with  the  people  around  as,  we 
forgive  them  more  readily  for  what  they  do,  which  they  can  help,  than 
for  what  they  are^  which  they  cannot  help."  "  Men,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  teacn  better  thanVomen  because  they  haye  been  better  tanght 
the  things  they  teach.  Women  train  better  than  men  because  of  their 
quick,  instinctive  perceptions  and  sympathies,  and  grater  tenderness  and 
patience."  With  one  or  two  other  ethical  fragments,  quoted  almost  at 
hazard,  we  must  draw  to  a  close : 

''  The  bread  of  life  is  love ;  the  salt  of  life  is  work ;  the  sweetness  of 
life,  poesy ;  the  water  of  life,  fiuth." 

'^  In  the  same  moment  that  we  be^  to  speculate  on  the  possilulify  of 
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ilion  or  change  in  any  strong  affection  that  we  &el,  even  from  that 
lent  we  may  date  its  death: — it  has  become  ihe  fetch  of  the  living 

If  the  deepest  and  best  affections  wluch  God  has  g^ven  us  sometimes 
d  over  the  heart  like  doves  of  peace, — they  sometimes  suck  out  our 
blood  like  vampires." 

Why  will  teadiers  suppose  that  in  confessing  their  own  ienorance  or 
itting  uncertainties  they  must  diminish  the  respect  of  their  pupils,  or 
•  fidw  in  truth  ?  I  should  say  from  my  own  experience  that  the  effect 
sfc  the  reverse.  I  remember  when  a  diild,  hearing  a  very  celebrated 
profess  his  ignorance  on  some  particular  subject,  ana  I  felt  awe- 
dc — ^it  gave  me  a  perception  of  the  infinite, — as  when  looking  up  at 
itany  sky.  What  we  unadvisedly  cram  into  a  child's  mind  in  the 
» finrm  it  has  taken  in  our  own,  does  not  always  healthily  or  imme- 
ly  assimilate ;  it  dissolves  away  in  doubts,  or  it  hardens  into  pre- 
set instead  of  mingling  with  the  life  as  truth  ought  to  do." 
hd  frae^ents  might  be  added  without  stint,  but  for  a  conspiracy 
een  E^tor  and  compositor  to  hamper  our  notions  of  space.  So  we 
9  under  cover  of  a  Ciceronian  phrase  :  Multa  ejusmodi  preferre  pos- 
:  aed  genus  ipsum  videtis. 
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THBEE  C1ISEXU3  FOB  OUB  80IJDISB8  ABBOAD. 

CoHE  fOl,  fOl  the  goblet,  and  then  let  us  give 

Three  cheers  for  our  Soldiers  abroad ; 
The  deeds  they  have  done  will  in  memoiy  live. 

While  the  arm  of  the  brave  wields  a  sword. 
Should  they  live  to  come  back  to  their  dear  native  land. 

We'll  cheer  ^em  agun  and  again. 
For  we  know  eVry  one  in  that  patriot  band, 

For  his  land  his  last  life-blood  would  dram. 

dofM— Then  fill  high  the  goblet  and  toast  them  again, 
May  each  gallant  brave  meet  his  reward ; 
Here's  "  The  Heroes  of  Britain  who're  o'er  the  wide  main- 
Three  cheers  for  our  Soldiers  abroad!" 

By  danger  surrounded,  'mid  storm  and  in  rain. 

Through  the  cold  and  the  pitiless  snow. 
They've  Fought  and  they've  conquer'd  again  and  again, 

GAiree  to  one  though  the  desperate  foe ; 
For  the  bold  and  the  brave  who  in  death  calmly  sleep. 

There's  the  tribute  of  many  a  tear ; 
While  for  those  who  untarnished  our  glory  still  keep, 

Ev'rv  true  l^glish  heart  has  a  cheer  1 

C4<ww«— Then  fill  high,  &c. 
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WBJLT  SHALL  THE  80LDIKR*8  WATCHWOBD  BS  P 

What  shall  the  Soldier's  watchword  he, 
Fighting  a£ar  o*er  the  distant  sea  P 
IVnat  are  his  thoughts  when  he's  forced  to  roam- 
Are  they  not  all  of  his  own  dear  home  P 
Yes,  but  his  courage  fails  not  there, 
Hvd  tho'  the  lot  that  he'sftroed  to  bear; 
*'The  grave  of  a  Hero— or  Viotoiy !" 
This  sEeJI  the  Soldier's  watchword  be ! 

What  shall  the  Soldier's  watchword  be, 
Padng  the  trendies  with  tired  kneeP 
WetiT  and  f ootaore,  while  still  he  keeps 
Watcn  while  each  gallant  comrade  sleeps  P 
Does  he  not  think  that  those  starry  skiea 
Shine  o'er  the  cot  where  his  loved  one  lies  P 
Yes !  but  he  told  her  how  brave  was  he ! 
Her  name  shall  the  Soldier^i  watchword  be. 

What  shall  the  Soldier's  watchword  be  P 
Worthy  the  land  whose  sons  are  free ! 
When  the  shrill  trumpet  calls  to  arms, 
Duty !  for  doubt  ne'er  his  breast  alarms; 
Charging  the  foe  o'er  the  rugeed  ground. 
With  heart  like  a  lion's  that  iSiain  ne'er  bound, 
"  Onward !  to  Death  or  to  Victory !" 
This  shall  the  Soldier's  watchword  be! 


THE  soldiers'  BATTLE. 

le  days — ^what  th 
^n  you  and  I  were  ] 


In  bygone  days — ^what  thoughts  they  raise-— 

"Wnen  you  and  I  were  young, 
About  brave  Hood  and  GoUin^irood 


How  mnj  a  stave  we  sang. 
Each  hero's  name  then  dear  to  &me 

We  cheer^  with  all  ear  mig^ 
Because  they  cared  for  those  who  shaxed 

The  dangers  txf  the  ^ght. 
I  don't  mean  now  to  disallow 

Hiat  chieftains  brave  have  we. 
When  I  sm^  the  Soldiers'  battle, 

The  Soldien'  victory ! 

'Twas  from  the  heights  of  Inkwrnan, 

All  hid  by  mist  imd  rain. 
The  lUissian  pour'd  a  countless  horde 

Of  troops  across  the  plam. 
There  was  not  light  to  see  to  fisixt, 

But  they  their  way  could  fec^ 
And  soon  the  foe  was  made  to  Imow 

The  force  of  British  steel. 
Won  inch  by  inch  they  did  not  flinch. 

At  hist  they  made  tnem  flee; 
That  was  the  Soldiers'  battle. 

The  Soldiers'  victory ! 

'Twas  WellingtoB,  at  Waterloo, 
The  Preticnman's  valonr  tried ; 

Now,  stranse  to  see  what  things  may  be^ 
We're  igotiiig  side  by  side. 
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• 
Wdl !  we  forget  and  they  forgive, 

For  both  have  bravely  done, 
And  friends  again  must  so  remain. 

Since  Inkerman  was  won. 
'Tis  hard  to  sav,  on  that  proud  day. 

Which  fought  most  gallantly. 
But  'twas  the  Soldiers' battle. 

The  Soldiers'  victory ! 

How  well  and  bravely  Baglan  fbudit. 

How  gallant  Cathoart  fell. 
How  Gambridffe  then  led  on  his  men. 

Let  Fame's  loud  trumpet  tell; 
How  Evans  struggled  to  the  last. 

What  brave  Sir  CoL'n  did— 
On  History's  page,  each  future  age, 

Ne'er  let  their  deeds  be  hid. 
But  when  they  tell  of  Inkerman, 

Let  ikis  the  record  be — 
That  was  theSoldien'  battle. 

The  Soldieis'  victory ! 

MOTHEB,  CAN  THIS  THE  GLORT  BE  ? 

DtTET. 

lit  Voice. 

Mother,  can  this  the  glory  be,  of  which  men  proudlv  tell. 
When  speaking  of  the  fearless  ones  who  in  the  batuQ  M  P 
Where  is  the  light  that  cheer'd  our  home,  its  sunshine  and  its  joy; 
Ours  was,  they  say,  the  victory— but  mother,  where's  thy  bc^f 

%ml  Voice, 
Mv  boy!  I  see  him  in  my  dreams— I  hear  his  battle-cry, 
I  know  his  brave  and  lo]^^  heart — ^he  does  not  fear  to  die. 
E'en  now  methinks  I  see  him  still  his  country's  banner  wave : 
On— on !  and  win  a  deathless  fame,  my  beautifiil,  my  brave. 

Bath. 
God  of  the  Battle  shield  him  still,  and  vet  Thy  wiU  be  done, 
A  sister  for  a  brother  prays,  a  mother  tor  her  son; 
We  seek  to  share  noglory  now— we  ask  Thee  but  to  save    . 
l^e  noble  hearts  of  England,  our  beautifol  and  brave.] 

lit  Voice. 
Mother!  I  know  thy  courage  well— thine  is  an  anoient  lac^ 
Yet  while  thy  heart  so  proiSly  swells,  a  tear  steals  down  thy  faoe ; 
E'en  now  you  guess  the  fearful  truth — still,  still  our  banners  wave^ 
But  on  that  dreadful  battle-field  where  ileeps  thy  young  and  brave  P 

%nd  Voice. 
Yes— yes,  I  knew  it  must  be  so— I  tdd  not  all  my  dream, 
I  saw  mv  gallant  boy  ride  forth  where  crimson  flowed  the  stream; 
I  hear  the  shouts  of  victory — cease,  cease  those  sounds  of  joy. 
They  cannot  glad  a  mother's  heart,  nor  give  me  back  my  boy ! 

Both. 
God  of  the  Battle  hear  us  now,  and  yet  Thy  will  be  done, 
A  sister  for  a  brother  mourns,  a  mother  for  her  son; 
We  cannot  share  the  glory  now— but  ask  Thee  still  to  save 
^  noble  hearts  of  &gland,  tiie  beautiful  and  brave! 
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AHASUERUS,   THE   EVER-LIVING   JEW. 

from  the  danish  of  f.  paltjdan-mitlleb. 

By  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

It  is  DO  wonder  that  the  subject  of  the  Wandering  Jew  should  be  so 
much  liked  by  that  class  of  authors  who  devote  themselves  to  works  of 
the  imagination,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sublime  fiction  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  created.  In  the  graceful  fables  of  antiquity  we  read  of 
eternal  youth  being  bestowed  by  the  gods  on  mortals  as  a  precious  boon, 
and  in  the  fantastic  legends  of  fairy  lore,  as  the  brightest  of  magic 
gifts ;  but  in  this  solitary  tradition,  to  live  on  for  &g^  was  not  accorded 
as  a  blessing  or  a  rewara,  but  imposed  as  a  punishment  and  a  curse. 
Bending  under  the  weight  of  centuries,  not  renewing  his  youth,  and 
revelling  over  and  over  again  amidst  the  passions  and  pleasures  of  that 
period  of  life,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  doomed  to  outiive  hb  family, 
nis  friends,  his  race ;  to  see  generation  after  generation  sink  into  the 
tomb,  empires  rise  and  fall,  mankind  pass  from  transition  to  transition, 
yet  ever  to  remain  a  lonely  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  extraordinary  legend  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  disseminated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  it  may  possibly  have  owed 
its  origin  to  the  gloomy  fancy  of  monkish  superstition,  but  with  whom- 
soever it  originate,  it  was  a  grand  and  striking  idea.  According  to  the 
story,  as  it  prevails  in  the  East,  the  Jew  is  called  Joseph — is  siud  to  have 
become  a  Christian  about  the  time  that  St.  Paul  was  baptised — and  to 
reside  principally  in  Armenia.  The  tradition  of  the  West  ^ves  him  the 
name  of  Ahasuerus ;  describes  him  as  having  been  met  with  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  as  speak- 
ing the  lane^uage  of  every  nation  he  visits,  and  as  never  having  been 
seen  to  laugh. 

It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Groetiie  had  intended  writing  an  epic 
pMOem  on  the  suUect  of  this  wonderful  Jew,  but  he  did  not  accomplish  his  ae- 
sign.  <<  Le  Juif  Errant,"  by  Eugene  Sue,  is  well  known ;  and  so,  to  many 
readers,  may  also  be  <'  Ahasverus,"  by  Edgar  Quinet ;  but  the  Danish 
dramatic  poem  of  "  Ahasverus,  den  Evige  Jode,"  has  not  yet,  probably, 
found  its  way  into  England. 

^  In  Eugene  Sue's  voluminous  work,  the  mysterious  Jew  is  only  occa- 
sionally introduced  as  a  spectral  apparition  might  be — ^now  on  the  snow- 
laden  steppes  of  Siberia,  now  amidst  the  twilight  darkness  of  some  thick 
wood  on  the  brow  of  some  rocky  height.  This  strange  being,  who,  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  had  walked  the  earth,  is  yet  described  by  tiie 
French  author  as  having  ties  still  existing  among  the  creatures  who 
people  it ;  and  these  were  the  descendants  of  his  sister.  He  makes  his 
Jew  exclaim  2 

''  Passing  through  so  many  generations,  by  the  veins  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  rich,  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  bandit,  of  the  sage  and  of  the 
madman,  of  the  coward  and  of  the  brave,  of  the  saint  and  of  the  atheist, 
the  blood  of  my  sister  has  been  perpetuated  even  until  this  hour." 

He  then  had  some  interest  in  life,  some  worldly  objects  to  engross  hb 
mmd ;  he  had  traced  the  descendants  of  his  family  through  ages,  and 
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ph  his  remote  kindred  knew  him  not,  he  watched  over  them,  in  as 
i  least,  as  the  invisible  agency  which  ever  compelled  him  to  move 
oald  admit  of  his  protecting^  them. 

le  other  French  author — Edgar  Quinet — imbues  his  Ahasueros  with 
ip  longing  for  human  sympathy,  and  bestows  it  upon  him  also,  in 
eroted  love  of  a  female  called  Rachel,  whose  affectionate  companion- 
Is  a  great  solace  to  the  pilgrim  of  ages. 

it  Frederik  Paludan-MUller,  the  Danish  writer,  with  a  finer  con- 
ya  of  the  gloomy  grandeur  dP  the  character,  makes  his  Ahasuerus  to 
his  thoughts  fixed  only  on  the  earnest  longins^  for  repose,  and 
e  from  the  weary  world,  mingled  with  horror  at  the  remembrance  of 
im  daring  crime  in  ages  long  gone  by,  when  he  insulted  his  Saviour, 
pumed  him  from  his  door.  He  describes  him  as  living  without 
athy,  without  affection  for  anything  beneath  the  sun  ;  a  waif  on  the 
I  of  life — a  wanderer  from  ancient  times — bearing  always  about  him 
ninciple  of  vitality,  yet  longing  to  close  his  eyes  in  death,  and 
ing  the  myriads  whom  he  had  seen  descend  into  the  quiet  grave ; 
rttf  one  who  had  been 

Too  long  and  deeply  wrecked 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair. 

yiasverus,  den  Evige  Jode,"  forms  a  portion  of  a  volume  published 
qpenhagen  last  year  by  Frederik  Paludan-MUller,  a  writer  much 
red  in  Denmark.  This  volume  is  modestly  entitled  '^  Tre  Digte" — 
ree  Poems."  One  of  these,  the  '^  Death  of  Abel,"  was  ori^nally 
shed  in  a  periodical  work ;  the  other  two  are  dramas  in  verse— 
lanus,"  which  the  author  calls  an  historical  poem — and  '*  Ahasuerus, 
Sver-living  Jew,*'  a  dramatic  poem.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we 
at  present  to  do. 

ludan-Miiller's  Wandering  Jew  is  introduced  by  a  ^'Prologue," 
Bting  of  a  conversation,  in  blank  verse,  between  the  author  and  ^'his 
(,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  an  apartment  at 
ansboig  Castle,  in  the  North  of  Zealand,  auring  the  summer  of  1853. 
is  Muse  urges  the  poet  to  select  the  last  day — or  Doomsday — for  his 
subject,  and  is  answered  thus : 

What !    Should  my  lay  be  formed  of  thoughts  and  words 

So  gloomy  in  their  import,  and  obscure  P 

And  were  this  possible — ^wert  thou  thyself 

To  lend  my  Fancy  wmgs  to  reach  that  i^ 

So  far  remote,  and  midst  the  flight  of  Tmie 

To  grasp  the  outline  of  the  world's  last  days. 

How  lifeless  would  my  picture  be  without 

One  human  form  ?    For  who  will  live  till  then  ? 

The  Mtise,  One  of  mankind  will  live. 

The  Poet,  Oh !  who  is  doomed 

To  be  that  lonely  man  P 

The  Muse,  One  who  of  old 

Dwelt  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Poet,  Ahasuerus  P 

The  Muse,  The  ever-living  Jew,  who  o'er  this  world, 
While  it  exists,  must  wander,  and  who  thus 
Will  be  the  witness  of  its  latest  day. 
His  histoiy  thou  surely  knowest  well  P 
((.-^You  cm.  KO.  OCCCZ.  P 
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Though  of  terrific  Icn^h,  'tis  (juickly  told. 
'Twas  on  Good  Friday  mom,  his  evil  fate 
Led  him  to  leave  his  workshop  for  the  street, 
Whence  rose  loud  eries  from  a  tumultuous  throng; 
There,  Jesus  Christ  was  passing  from  the  Hall, 
Where  Pontius  Pilate  had  his  doom  pronounced. 
To  Golgotha — followed  by  friends  and  foes. 
Beneath  the  burden  of  the  Cross  he  bore 
He  almost  sank,  and  sought  a  moment's  rest 

X""     I  a  bench  that  by  the  Jew's  door  stood, 
uerus  drove  him  thence  with  scorn. 
And  striking  in  contempt  the  fatal  tree. 
He  heaped  harsh  maledictions  on  the  Lord. 
Then — as  the  legend  tells — the  Saviour  turned. 
And  sternly  thus  addressed  the  guilty  man : 
"  Thou  thrustest  forth  the  weary--rest  denying 
To  him  who  for  a  moment  sought  it  here. 
No  more  shalt  thou  find  rest  upon  this  globe^ — 
And  as  thou  dost  reject  the  dying  now, 
Death  shall  spurn  thee !    Tarry  thou  here  on  cartii 
Until — ^when  the  worW  ends— I  call  for  thee !" 

The  Muse  having  thus  fixed  upon  a  subject,  presents  the  scene  to  the 
poet.  It  is  described  as  an  ancient  and  deserted  churchyard  in  ruins, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  close  to  the  sea.  Ahasuerus  enters, 
and  seating  himsdf  on  an  old  tombstone,  soliloquises  for  a  time  about 
the  misery  and  wickedness  of  the  world,  on  the  horrors  that  are  being 
enacted — riot,  rapine,  and  murder  apparently  let  loose — and  how  small  is 
the  band  of  true  believers  who  are  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  hour 
of  dissolution.    He  then  exclaims,  as  he  casts  a  searching  gluice  around  : 

Shak'st  thou  at  length,  thou  fast-poised  world ! 

To  thy  foundations  tremblest  thou — 

Comes  the  last  awful  earthquake  now, 

And  shall  the  sun  be  forthwith  hurled 

From  the  vast  firmament  on  high  ? 

At  mid-day  shall  the  starry  sky 

Be  visible  and  fiery  red ; 

Whilst,  motionless  as  the  cold  dead, 

Han^  in  the  west  the  fading  moon 

Castmg  its  shadows  wan  at  noon? 

And  shall  a  thick  sulphureous  steam 

The  atmosphere's  pure  air  soon  taint : 

Whilst  'midst  the  sound  of  thunders  mint. 

O'er  earth's  dark  shores  blue  vapours  gleam. 

So  that  each  object  far  and  near 

Shall  in  death's  pallid  hues  appear ; 

And  mankind  in  that  solemn  gloom 

Behold  the  sign  of  Nature's  doom  ? 

I  can  conceive  that  man  will  smite 
Upon  his  breast,  and  in  affright 
Utter  loud  shrieks  of  agony. 
For  what  of  miracles  knows  ie — 
Whose  life  is  but  like  summer  snow  ? 
While  I — the  wayfarer,  alas ! 
Of  years  more  than  a  thousand — ^lo ! 
What  horrors  have  not  /  seen  pass, 
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As,  wand'ring  on  from  race  to  race— 
And  age  to  ag&— the  earth  I  pace ! 

What  if  the  world's  last  day  were  near  P 
For  tliere  012^/  be  some  enaing  here. 
What  if  yon  thunder's  distant  roar 
Were  to  proclaim — ^that  time  is  o'er. 
If  truly  tnat  last  hour  were  come 
Which  shall  earth's  latest  sons  strike  dumb, 
When  on  the  ear  of  man  shall  break 
The  trump  of  doom— and  the  dead  wake. 
And,  starting  from  their  graves,  arise 
Amidst  the  crash  of  earth  and  skies ! 


Oh  hour— to  others — awful,  strange, 
To  me  how  glad,  how  blessed  a  change ! 
When  these  tired,  shrivelled  feet  may  rest — 
This  wearied  frame,  worn  out,  oppressed^ — 
Which  longs  but  for  the  quiet  grave, 
May  find  that  peace  it  never  gave ; 
Ana  as  a  wandering  shade — its  woes 
In  yonder  land  of  snadows  close ! 

The  ancient  man  is  then  addressing  a  pra3rer  for  release  from  his 
misery  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  whom  he  had  derided  and  ill-used,  when 
be  18  intermpted  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords  rushing  into  the  funereal 
asylum.  Gold,  the  cause  of  so  much  evil,  is  the  occasion  of  their  quarrel, 
which  ends  in  one  murdering  the  other.  Ahasuerus,  of  course,  reproves 
faim,  and  tries  to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, hut  is  scoffed  at  as  the  "  mad  old  Jew.**  The  Dnfe  and  child  of 
the  mnrdered  man  next  enter  on  the  scene ;  and  the  all-pervading  love  of 
gold  b  still  shown  forth  in  the  more  vehement  lamentations  of  the  newly- 
made  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  money,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  his  murderer,  than  of  his  life. 

After  a  long  and,  in  the  original,  beautiful  monologue,  in  which  the 
aged  wanderer  complains  of  his  weariness,  his  loneliness,  and  his  desola- 
tion, two  young  lovers  stray  into  the  old  churehyard,  and  the  female 
exclaims  in  terror : 

Oh,  save  me !    See— the  stars  are  falling ! 
To  which  the  youth,  with  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  levity,  replies : 

....    WeU— let  them  fall— 
And  let  them  be  extinguished  all ! 
So  long  as  these  dear  stars  are  bright 
Which  now  I  gaze  on  with  delight— 
And  in  thy  lovely  glances  shine 
The  heaven  which  I  hail  as  divine — 
So  long  as  I  possess  thy  love, 
I  care  not  for  yon  orbs  above ! 

£at  the  damsel's  terrors  are  not  pacified  by  his  oomp  ^    ^ 

and  af^  a  time  she  asks  him  why  he  had  brought  her  there — 

Amidst  a  churchyard's  moss-grrown  stones. 
He  tells  her  that  ^ere  they  would  be  sure  to  be  alone,  that  the  sleeping 
3ead  around  could  be  no  tell-tale  witnesses  of  their  love,  and  that  no 
Uyiiig  being  would  intrude  on  them  amidst  these  forgotten  tomhs.    Just 

p  2 
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then,  however,  Ahasuerus  is  discovered ;  he  speaks  to  them  of  a  better 
world,  and  assists  them  to  escape  from  the  churchyard  when  a  crowd  oF 
people  are  heard  approaching,  headed  by  ''  the  Antichrist."  Who  this 
Antichrist  may  be  is  not  explicitly  defined ;  but  this  personage  and  the 
Wandering  Jew  enter  into  a  long  theological  discussion,  which  is  at  length 
broken  in  upon  by  some  unearthly  sound. 

The  Antichrist,  gazing  wildly  round,  exclaims  : 

Whence  come  these  tones  P 

Ahasuerus,  Hark !    From  the  sky — 

Seek  grace  in  time — ere  Time  shall  die ! 

Antichrist.  The  trumpet's  blast  ? 

Ahasuerus.  Yes !    'Tis  the  trumpet's  call. 

That  to  the  judgment-seat  doth  summon  all ! 

The  Antichrist,  muttering  in  deep  dismay  "  The  trumpet's  call !"  takes 
to  flight,  and  Ahasuerus  sinks  on  his  knees.  Then  a  voice  is  heard  along 
with  the  trumpet  in  the  air,  and  it  says : 

Kneel— kneel,  oh  earth !    Thy  glorjr  and  thy  pride 
In  dust  and  ashes  clad— oh,  cast  aside ! 
See— angel-hosts  who  on  the  Judge  attend, 
'Midst  clouds  from  heaven  descend ! 

It  calls  on  the  ambitious  and  haughty  in  spirit  to  give  up  their  plans 
for  the  acquisition  of  worldly  honour,  and  to  awaken  from  their  vain 
dreams.  It  cites  the  guilty  to  come  forth  from  their  dark  concealment, 
and  from  the  hidden  haunts  of  vice;  and  commands  that  the  passions, 
and  feelings,  and  most  secret  thoughts  of  all  should  be  made  manifest  in 
the  clear  and  blazing  light  of  eternity.  It  calls  on  the  pale  spectral 
forms  of  the  dead  to  arise  from  the  gprave,  and  gathering  their  moulder- 
ing or  mouldered  bones,  to  stand  before  the  Almighty.  It  bids  the  world 
to  pause  in  its  course,  the  fountain  of  life  to  cease  to  flow,  and  time  to 
arrest  its  flight ;  and  it  decrees  the  cessation  of  every  sound  except 

.    .    .    .    That  trumpet's  tones 
Which  peal  from  yonder  everlasting  zones. 

This  celestial  summons  is  a  fine  portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  not  far  in- 
ferior to  Campbell's  celebrated  poem,  "  The  Last  Man." 

Our  author,  however,  notwithstanding  the  Archangel's  command,  does 
not  permit  all  sounds  to  be  immediately  silenced  by  the  overpowering 
blast  of  the  fatal  trumpet,  for  a  dark  shadow  is  seen  to  arise  from  a  grave 
of  apparently  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  recognised  as  Pontius  Pilate 
by  his  contemporary,  the  ever-living  Jew.  A  conversation,  filling 
eighteen  or  nineteen  pages,  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  Pilate  demands 
from  his  mundane  friend  the  fate  of  Judaea  and  of  Rome;  and  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  has  been  wrapt  in  the  oblivion  of  death  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Still  more  amazed  is  he  to  hear  of  the  lon^  life 
that  the  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem  had  endured,  not  enjoyed  ;  and  he  is 
astounded  when  informed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth — whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death  on  the  cross — ^he  who  had  borne  the  crown  of 
thorns — was  indeed  the  Christ  Pilate  hears  with  mtense  terror  that  He 
is  coming  to  judge  the  world ;  and  again,  as  of  old,  asks,  *^  What  is 
truth  ?" 

To  this  the  aged  Jew— -or  Christian,  as  he  would  be  more  oorreedy 
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ieniied---replie8,  "  Christ  is  truth !"  Ahasuerus  then  inquires  of  Pontiiis 
Tilftte  with  eager  curiosity  about  death  and  the  grave.  HIate  at  length 
Tanishes,  and  presently  aflber  a  spirit  appears,  to  whom  Ahasuerus  ad- 
dresses the  same  anxious  question,  <<  What  is  death  ?"  And  the  spirit 
tellshim: 

It  is  a  sleep  which  knows  no  dream — 

A  deep,  unbroken,  calm  repose — 

Where  neither  thought  nor  image  glows. 

But  in  the  mind  ideas  seem 

Extinguished ;  and  no  visions  sweep 

Before  the  rayless  eye — the  ear 

Catches  no  sound.    No  joy — no  fear 

Can  break  on  that  mystenous  sleep 

Whose  continuity  no  time 

Cmi  e'er  exhaust.    Yet  it  is  rife 

With  the  blest  germ  of  future  life 

Which  God  will  perfect  in  yon  worlds  sublime. 

The  spirit  assures  Ahasuerus  that  they  shall  meet  in  the  invisible 
world,  and,  disappearing,  leaves  him  much  comforted.  He  then  wanders 
on  farther  among  the  graves,  and  comes  suddenly  on  one  that  is  open,  as 
it  were,  ready  to  receive  him.  Not  appalled  by  its  depth  and  gloom,  he 
looks  wistfully  into  it ;  and  after  again  praying  for  pardon,  and  to  be  re- 
leased irom  the  burden  of  life,  he  is  about  to  descend  into  the  grave, 
when  he  hears  a  chorus  of  angels  singing : 

Close  at  length  thy  weary  eyes. 

To  ope  them  far  above  yon  skies. 

Thy  long  probation  now  is  over, 

Wmged  cnerubs  round  thee  hover 

Thy  parting  spirit  to  convey 

Upwards,  on  its  Heaven-bound  way. 

Angels  fiom  that  heaven  are  nigh 

To  receive  thy  latest  sigh. 

Thy  life,  at  length,  is  at  an  end. 

Death  waits  thee  like  a  welcome  friend. 

Thou  mayst  at  length  sink  into  rest — 

Till  in  the  regions  of  the  blest. 

From  earth,  the  grave,  and  death  set  free— 

Thou  enterest  Eternity ! 

The  angel  choir  still  sing;  but  the  voices  seem  more  remote,  and 
become  fEunter  and  fainter.  The  old  man  steps  into  the  grave,  and 
chanting  a  hymn  to  the  Redeemer  who  had  mercifuUy  withdrawn  the 
curse  from  him — who  had  opened  the  grave  for  him — and  permitted  him 
at  length,  through  the  silent  gates  of  death,  to  pass  to  eternal  repose — 
be  dies^ — with  these  last  words  on  his  lips. 

The  Danish  poet  has  done  wisely  in  not  presuming  to  follow  *^  den 
Evige  Jode"  beyond  the  termination  of  his  fearful  mortal  career.  He 
has  done  well  in  not  attempting,  like  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  to  portray  the 
latt  judgment^  and  to  put  the  words  of  a  finite  being  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Almighty.  The  most  elevated  sentiments — the  most  lofty  diction,  of 
which  the  human  mind  and  human  language  are  capable^  would  not  be 
equal  to  this  flight  of  the  imagination ;  and  Faludan-llUller  does  not  the 
less  evince  the  power  of  his  genius  by  showing  his  knowledge  that  in 
itds  world  it  must  be — Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  kg  fabthbb. 
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TBOPICAL  SCENEEY— BRITISH  GUIANA.* 

It  ifl  sttTprisiDg  how  little  is  known  of  British  Guiana.  A  disdnguislMd 
statesman  actually  spoke,  not  a  very  long  time  back,  of  thb  important 
continental  colony  as  an  island !  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  (who  if  he  did 
not  discover,  at  least  was  the  first  to  bring  home,  that  pride  of  its  waters, 
the  Victoria  Regia)  has  done  most  in  modem  times  towards  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but  his  valuable  papers  are 
.  chiefly  consigned  to  the  pages  of  the  journal  of  a  learned  society.  Take 
up  any  modem  work  on  geog^phy  and  yon  will  find  something  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  The  whole  coast  is  so  flat,  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  till 
the  shore  has  been  touched ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  only  are  seen,  and  even 
seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea, — nothing  of  varied  scenery  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye, — little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods,  which  seem  to 
conceal  every  appearance  of  land.  The  same  sombre  and  monotonous 
appearance  is  presented  in  the  interior  to  those  few  oorieus  individuals 
mo  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  those  recesses  of  the  foreatf  by 
die  numeroos  openings  winch  nature  has  made  by  the  streams  which  sue* 
cessively  augment  the  Corentin,  the  Berbice,  the  Demerara,  and  Ae 
Eneqnebo." 

Such  a  picture  of  Guiana  is  perhaps  the  least  correct  that  oould  be 
possibly  given.  Tme  it  is  that  tins  extensive  territory  is  largely  enoiroled 
and  intersected  by  rivers,  which  present  the  almost  unparalleled  hydro- 
graphic  phenomenon  of  flowing  m  almost  uninterrupted  communication 
throughout  the  land.  The  South  American  Indian,  seated  in  his  buoyant 
boat — the  stripped  bark  of  some  forest  tree— -might  have  entered  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  wending  his  solitary  way  along  the  southern 
boundary,  have  navigated  the  broad  tributary  stream  of  the  river  Negro, 
and  ascending  its  waters  along  the  western  outline  of  this  tract  of  countiy, 

Eersevered  through  the  natural  canal  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  southern 
ranches  of  the  Orinoco  until  he  reached  that  river ;  and  here  his  course 
would  be  unbroken  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few  degrees 
higher  to  the  north  than  where  he  oommenced  his  voyage. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  the  interior  of  Guiana  presents 
a  very  diversified  surface,  and  much  and  various  contrasted  configuration. 
Such  ignorance  of  the  country  as  would  describe  it  either  as  an  island  or 
ft  mud-flat  is  now  no  longer  tolerable.  It  was  only  so  in  timea  long: 
gone  by. 

*<  B^ore  the  arrival  of  the  European,"  says  Dr.  Dalton,  ''  the  lofij 
mountain  heights  of  the  interior,  the  fertile  and  undulating  valleys  of  tlie 
hilly  re^on,  and  the  borders  of  the  illimitable  forests  and  savanmrns,  were 
alone  tenanted  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  seattered 
throughout  this  vast  domain.  Their  fragile  canoes  were  occasionally  saen 
gHding  along  the  large  rivers  and  the  numerous  tributary  streama  whiok 
mtersect  the  country;  a  dense  mass  of  unrivalled  foliage*  comprising. 

*  The  Hiitory  of  British  Guiaoai  comprising  a  General  Descriptioa  of  tba 
Colooy;  a  Narrative  of  some  of  the  Principal  Events  from  the  Earliest  Period  <^ 
its  IHscovery  to  the  Present  Time;  together  with  an  Account  of  its  Climate^ 
Geology,  Staple  Products,  and  Natural  Uistoij.  By  Henry  G.  Dalton,  ILD.,  Ac^ 
&c«    SToli^   Lcftgaa a,  Biowd>  Green,  and  liongmans. 
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giliDSy  maDgroves,  couridas  and  ferns,  fringed  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
W  maigins  of  the  coasts ;  while  a  thicker  bush  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
tnes  extended  inland  over  an  uncleared  territory,  where  the  prowling  beast, 
tbft  dreaded  reptile,  the  wild  bird,  and  the  noxbus  insect  roamed  at  laxgeu. 
Bat  when  colonisation  commenced  and  civilisation,  progzessed,  the  flat 
leads  bordering  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  were  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
SAtage  forests  and  their  occupants  retreated  before  the  encroaching  step 
of  civilisation  and  the  march  of  industry,  plantations  were  laid  out, 
oanals  and  trenches  dug,  roads  formed,  and  houses  raised  over  the  level 
jibttn  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  without  a  hill  or  elevation  of  any  kind, 
stretdies  for  many  miles  between  the  sand-hill  regions  and  the  Atlantic 
Oeean." 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  sea-coasts  between 
tbe  mouths  of  the  rivers  being  entirely  alluvial,  the  whole  line  of  coast  is 
darted  by  mud-flats  and  sand-banks,  soon  to  form  themselves  part  of  the 
great  continent  of  South  America.  The  alluvial  soil  thus  deposited  is 
oovered  with  perennial  foliage,  nourished  by  the  frequent  rains  and 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  Hence  the  first  indication  of  land  is 
characterised  by  a  long  irregular  outline  of  thick  bush,  on  approaching 
which,  groups  of  elevated  trees,  chiefly  palms,  with  occasionally  an 
isolated  silk-cotton,  or  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar  plantations,  with  the 
■noke  curling  upwards,  begin  rapidly  to  be  recognised,  and  indicate  to 
the  experien^  trader  almost  the  very  spot  he  has  made.  On  nearing 
tbe  land  the  range  of  plantations  may  be  easily  marked  by  the  line  of 
chimneys ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the  coast  partiy  intercepts  the  view  of  any 
buildings,  the  low  ground  being  covered  with  mangroves  and  courida 
bushes,  ferns,  and  other  plants ;  but  behind  this  wooded  barrier  numerous 
dwelline-houses,  extensive  villages,  and  the  sugar  manufactories,  extend 
along  we  belt  of  land  which,  in  an  imbroken  level,  constitutes  the  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  colony. 

"  Once  in  sight  of  the  land  the  scene  rapidly  changes  in  appearance — 
fiiom  a  long,  low  outline  of  bush  to  the  different  objects  which  cha- 
nobetise  the  attractive  scenery  of  the  tropics.  The  bright  green  palm- 
tiees,  with  their  huge  leaves  fanned  briskly  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  lofty 
silk-cotton-tree  are  plainly  visible;  while  a  confused,  but  picturesque 
gmup  of  trees  and  plants  of  tropical  growth,  with  white  and  shining 
nooses  interspersed  among  them,  present  to  the  stranger  rather  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  a  lar^e  garden  than  the  site  of  an  extensive  and  busy  city." 

This  low  wooded  alluvial  tract  extends  inland  to  variable  mstances, 
bxsm.  ten  to  forty  miles,  and  is  almost  level  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Ifc  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  unproductive  sand-hills  and  sand«ridges, 
which  attain  an  elevation  varying  from  30  to  120  feet.  These  sand-mils 
DBpoee  upon  rock,  and  beyond  them  the  land  is  covered  with  trees  and 
liunihs,  constituting  what  is  called  *<  The  Bush." 

The  mountains  of  British  Guiana  are  so  far  removed  from  the  coasts, 
ind  are  so  difficult  of  access,  as  to  be  rarely  seen  by  the  inhabitants. 
Kefc  are  there  many  different  ranges  and  groups,  for  the  most  part  gra- 
Bitic,  more  or  less  wooded,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  one  to  four 
Hid  even  five  thousand  feet  Among  them  is  the  famous  Roraima,  or 
'^zad  rock,"  a  remarkable  sandstone  group  which  rises  7500  feet  above 
bhe  level  of  the  sea,  the  upper  1500  feet  presentmg  a  mural  precipice. 
Thrir  sfeopendous  walls  are  as  perpendicular  as  if  erected  with  the  plomb- 
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line;  nevertheless,  in  some  parts  they  are  overhun?  with  low  shmH 
while  down  their  face  rush  numerous  cascades,  whicn,  falling  firom  this 
enormous  height,  flow  in  different  directions  to  form  the  tributaries  of 
three  of  the  largest  rivers  in  South  America ;  namely,  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Essequebo. 

Romantic  and  poetical  as  are  the  sublimities  of  nature,  they  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Indians.  Their  traditions  and  songs  bear  constant 
allusion  to  this  magnificent  scenery.  In  their  dances  they  sing  of 
"  Roraima,  the  red-rocked,  wrapped  m  clouds,  the  ever  fertile  source  of 
streams;"  and  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  which  frequently  prevails 
when  thick  clouds  hover  about  its  summit,  it  is  likewise  called  the  Night 
Mountain ;  "  of  Roraima,  the  red-rocked,  I  sing,  where  with  daybi^dc 
the  night  still  prevails." 

These  mountain  ranges  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
live  chiefly  by  hunting ;  and  enclosed  between  the  same  rocky  regions, 
the  rest  of  the  face  of  the  country  is  marked  by  a  few,  but  grand  features 
— such  as  wide-spread  savannahs,  illimitable  forests,  undulating  pbuna, 
and  gigantic  rivers. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  savannahs.  Some  are  merely  large  tract? 
of  swampy  land,  covered  with  toll  rank  grasses,  the  abode  of  reptiles  and 
aquatic  burds ;  but  some  of  them  are  also  well  adapted  for  grazing.  A 
second  variety  are  more  inland,  of  greater  extent — extendmg  to  about 
14,400  square  miles — mountains  surrounded,  but  also  marshy,  covered 
with  grasses  and  a  few  stunted  trees,  traversed  by  tortuous  streams  whose 
course  may  often  be  traced  afar  off  by  an  irregular  row  of  trees,  and  with 
here  and  there  tufts  of  trees  like  verdant  isles  in  the  plain. 

Upon  these  savannahs  is  the  celebrated  lake  Amuch,  whose  waters 
during  the  season  of  inundation  are  said  to  flow  eastward  and  westward, 
and  which,  according  to  Schomburgk,  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  lakoy 
which,  by  one  of  those  catastrophes  of  which  even  later  times  give  us 
examples,  broke  its  barrier,  forcing  for  its  waters  a  path  to  the  Atlantic 
^'  May  we  not,"  inquires  the  same  learned  and  enlightened  explorer, 
"  connect  with  the  former  existence  of  this  inland  sea  the  fable  of  the 
Lake  Parima  and  the  El  Dorado  ?  Thousands  of  years  may  have  elapsed; 
generations  may  have  been  buried  and  returned  to  dust ;  nations  who 
once  wandered  on  its  banks  may  be  extinct,  and  even  no  more  in  name : 
still  the  tradition  of  the  Lake  Parima  and  the  El  Dorado  survived  these 
changes  of  time;  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  its  fame  was  carried  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  kindled  the  romantic  fire  of  the  chivalrous  Raleigh." 

A  third  description  of  savannahs  are  of  varying  extent,  but  are  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  hills  or  irregularities  of  any  kind ;  hence  the  term 
llanos,  or  plains,  which  have  been  applied  to  them  by  some.  According 
to  Humboldt,  these  savannahs,  improperly  called  by  some,  prairies,  are 
true  steppes  (llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America).  They  present  a  rich 
covering  of  verdure  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  months  of  drought 
the  earth  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  The  turf  becomes  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  gapes  in  huge  cracks.  The  crocodiles  and  great 
serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the  dried  mud,  until  the  return  of  rains 
and  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers,  which  flooding  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  level  surface,  awake  them  from  their  slumbers.  These  sterile 
savannahs  are  the  deserts  of  the  American  continent 

**  Far  diflferent  to  the  barren  savannahs,"  Dr.  Dalton  remarks,  **  are 
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the  magnificent  forests  which  present  to  the  eye  an  unfading  garment  of 
green,  varying  in  tint  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  hue.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  majestic  trees,  larger  and  statelier  than  the  oak;  here  entwine  in 
Toluptuous  negligence  numerous  pliant  vines,  interlacing  and  encircling 
the  larger  trees,  and  named  hy  the  colonists  bush-ropes  (lianes).  Here 
flourish  the  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved  palms,  the  numerous  native 
fruit  trees,  and  a  host  of  others  possessing  medicinal  and  other  valuable 
properties,  whilst  minute  mosses,  innumerable  lichens,  and  a  variety  of 
ferns  and  parasitic  plants  crowd  together  in  social  luxuriance ;  orchideous 
plants  in  amaring  numbers,  perched  on  the  gigantic  and  forked  branches 
of  trees,  seeking  only  for  a  resting-place,  appear  to  inhale  from  the  air 
alone  (though  so  densely  crowded  by  inhabitants)  the  pabulum  which 
supports  their  capricious  and  singular  existence." 

The  whole  earth  is  life,  the  very  air  is  life,  and  the  foot  of  man  can 
scarcely  tread  upon  an  inch  of  ground  in  this  magazine  of  Nature's 
wonders  without  crushing  some  graceful  plant  or  beauteous  flower,  so 
densely  is  it  inhabited,  so  united,  peaceful,  and  thriving  are  its  denizens. 
The  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  are  excluded  from  these  secret  haunts. 
Its  rays  glance  onlv  on  the  fanciful  and  glistening  leaves,  which  form  a 
veil  or  mantle  to  the  treasures  they  conceal.  How  true  and  beautiful 
again  is  the  language  of  Humboldt ;  not  alone  are  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
jrfants  glorying  in  existence,  but  the  forest,  still  and  silent  as  the  grave, 
u  yet  a  city  for  the  reception  of  all  things  living,  save  man :  *'  Yet 
amid  this  apparent  silence,  should  one  listen  attentively,  he  hears  a  stifled 
sound,  a  continued  murmur,  a  hum  of  insects  that  fill  the  lower  strata  of 
the  air.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  excite  in  man  a  sentiment  of  the 
extent  and  power  of  organic  life. 

^  Myriads  of  insects  crawl  on  the  ground,  and  flutter  round  the  plants 
scorched  by  the  sun's  heat.  A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush, 
from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the 
ground,  which  is  undermined  by  lizards,  millepedes,  and  blind  worms. 
It  is  a  voice  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature  breathes,  that,  under  a 
thousand  different  forms,  life  is  diffused  in  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil  as 
in  the  bosom  of  its  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates  around  us." 

Timber  trees  in  every  variety,  fruit  trees  in  astonishing  profusion, 
medicinal  plants  of  singular  efficacy,  shrubs  and  flower  plants  in  inex- 
haustible numbers,  are  found  within  these  fruitful  forests,  in  whose 
branches  nestle  a  world  of  birds.  The  shrill  scream  of  the  parrot  at 
morning  and  evening  rends  the  air,  while  plaintive  and  slow  strains  may 
be  heard  at  times  from  the  maam  and  the  powie.  The  rich  plumage  of 
the  numerous  bird  tribes,  and  their  peculiar  and  varied  notes,  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  mute  but  grand  assemblage  of  living  plants.  The 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  these  vast  forests  are  almost  incredible,  save 
to  eye-witnesses.  The  Indian,  the  melancholy  lord  of  the  soil,  alone 
appreciates  their  gorgeous  beauty  and  soothing  solitudes. 

Next  to  the  boundless  forests  come  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Guiana ; 
with  their  noble  expanse  of  waters,  their  beautifid  wooded  islands,  their 
picturesque  cataracts,  their  lonely  but  romantic  scenery,  and  their  se- 
cluded creeks,  the  resort  of  savage  barbarism. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  nor  near  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  although  even  there  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  and  breadth 
of  water  are  very  striking,  that  the  most  remarkable  scenes  and  objects 
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which  are  met  with  in  the  interior  of  British  Gaiami  preaeni  tbemselTeB 
to  notice.  The  traT^kr  most  pats  by  the  maritime  porticsi,.  and  leave 
behind  him  die  intenninable  forests;  he  must  asooid  the  riTer%  and 
snrmoimt  the  numerous  rapids  and  cataiacts;  he  must  quit  the  equable 
but  enervating  temperature  of  the  low  lands^  and  ascend  the  granite 
mountiuns  and  sand^ne  heights,  in  order  to  appreciate  all  the  gnndeur 
and  beantj  of  the  scenery;  and  to  trace  with  awe,  wonder,  and  admira- 
tion, the  picturesque  objects  whidi  stud  the  wooded  plains  and  wander* 
ing  streams. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the  greatest  geological  wonder 
of  Guiana  is  the  Ataraipu,  or  Devil's  Rock.  This  singular  rock  it 
wooded  for  about  350  feet,  above  which  rises  a  mass  of  granite  devoid 
of  all  vegetation,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  for  about  650  feet  more.  At 
another  spot,  a  remarkable  basaltic  column,  fashioned  by  Nature^  and 
oalled  by  the  Indians  Pure-Piapa,  or  the  FeUed  Tree,  occupies  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  small  hillock^  about  SO  feet  high.  A  portion  of  another  group 
of  columnar  basalt,  which  also  terminates  on  the  summit  in  one  aJbmpt 
pillar,  about  50  feet  in  height,  has  been  assimilated  by  the  Indians  to 
^e  Maroca — a  large  rattle  made  of  the  fhut  of  the  calabash-tree,  filled 
with  pebbles,  feathers,  and  snake-teeth,  and  which  is  the  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  Piatrary,  Piai»man,  or  Indian  sorcerer,  during  his  con- 
jurations. Another  group  of  columnar  trap-rodss  has  been  called  the 
guava-tree  stump.  The  Indians  have  a  very  primitive  tradition  of  a 
good  spirit  turning  ever3rthing  to  stone  which  he  touched  ;  hence  every 
rock  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  or  fantastically  shaped  by 
nature,  is  compared  to  some  bird,  animal,  or  tree,  petrified  by  the 
powerful  Makunaima. 

Granite  rocks,  well  known  for  the  fantastic  shapes  which  thej  aasume 
in  various  countries,  and  for  th^r  peculiar  decomposition  into  globular 
masses  and  rocking  stones,  present  the  same  peculiarities  here  as  else- 
where, and  to  a  rather  remaricable  extent.  Piles  of  granite  are  met  with 
on  the  Essequebo  rising  to  a  height  of  140  to  160  feet.  One  pile  oon- 
iuts  of  three  huge  blocks,  resting  one  above  the  other.  Another  of  a 
pyramidal  shape  attains  nearly  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  These 
**  giants  of  the  hill,"  as  Mr.  Waterton  has  termed  them  in  his  "  Wander- 
ings," are  both  of  them  inaccessible. 

It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  rude  and  fanciful  hieroglyphics, 
oalled  "  picture-writmg^'  by  the  Indians,  are  met  with.  The  figm'es  repre- 
sented are  of  the  most  vaned  and  singular  description — rude  outlines  of 
birds,  animals,  men  and  women,  and  even  large  vessels  with  masts. 
Chaiucters  have  also  been  met  with  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 

Sir  R.  S^iomburgk  remarks,  in  his  "  Illustrated  Views  of  British 
Gruiana,"  in  reference  to  those  rude  sculptures : 

*'  A  mystery,  not  yet  solved,  bangs  over  these  sculptured  rocks ;  what- 
ever may  be  uieir  origin,  the  subject  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  demands 
the  fuU  investigation  of  the  antiquarian  and  historian.  I  have  myself 
traced  these  inscriptions  through  seven  hundred  miles  of  longpitnde,  and 
five  hundred  of  latitude,  or  scattered  here  and  there  over  an  extent  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  I  have  copied  many  of 
lliem,  and  although  they  do  not  denote  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
in  my  opinion  they  have  a  higher  origin  and  signification  than  diat  gene^ 
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nlly  ascrifoed  to  them ;  Daiiieljr»  the  idle  tracings  of  hunting  nations.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  situation  of  those  which  I  have  seen  was  gesenilljr 
■tar  cataracts  and  rapids.  Tiie  Indian  jraces  of  the  pieseot  day  can  give 
no  account  of  their  origin ;  some  ascribe  them  to  the  good  spirit,  others 
to  their  forefathers  ;  and  the  Taruma  Indians,  on  the  riyer  Cuyuwine,  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Ilsseoueboy  gave  me,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Who  had  made  the  figures  which  I  saw  sculptured  on  some  of  toe  blocks 
o£  greenstone  in  that  river?  <  that  women  had  made  them  long  time  ago!' " 

It  might  be  remarked  upon  this  that  cataracts  are  just  the  places  where 
hnd  rocks,  such  as  g^anito  and  greenstone,  are  met  with,  adapted  for 
lasting  sculptiures  ;  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot,  to  ^;i4iich  the  Indian 
is:  nerer  insensible,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  wator,  would  have  con- 
slituted  further  temptations  to  the  lingering  hunter  to  practise  thwe  his 
rude  and  elementary  art. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  somewhat 
glossy,  not  unlike  new  and  clean  copper.  They  are  as  grave  and  anstore 
aa- Arabs,  exhibiting  much  dignity  in  their  walk  and  bearing,. and  an  im- 
perturbable calmness  and  self-possession.  Strange  that  such  noble  attri-^ 
batee  shonld  most  distinguish  man  in  his  savage  state  !  They  are  divided 
into  tribes^  having  different  names,  habits,  language,  and  even  moral  and 
physical  qualities,  although  apparently  desceinding  from  the  same  parent 
stock,  which  is  Mongolian  in  its  character.  After  an  intercourse  of  three 
hsndred  years  with  the  white  man,  the  modes  and  habits  of  the  native 
hs?e  undergone  little  or  no  diange.  With  the  exception  of  the  effbrte 
made  by  a  few  zealous  missionaries,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  civilise 
and  improve  him ;  while  the  intrusion  of  Europeans,  into  the  territories 
which  once  belonged  to  his  forefathers  rapidly  threatens  to  extmguisb 
die  last  remnants  of  liis  rata 

The  tribe  called  Macusi  has  the  credit,  if  any,  of  preparing  the  famous 
ipomali  or  urari  poison,  the  various  ingrediente  of  wnioi  he  obtains  finom 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  The  principal,  according  to  Dr.  Dalton,  is  the 
woorah  vine,  which  grows  wild.  Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  this,  he  next  seeks  a  bitter  root,  and  one  or  two  bulbous  plants,  which 
ooaitain  a  green  and  glutinous  juico.  These  being  all  tied  together,  he 
searches  for  two  species  of  venomous  ants :  one  large  and  black,  the 
"  rouneery,"  about  an  inch  long,  and  found  in  nests  near  to  aromatic 
skmbs  ;  the  other  a  small  red.  one,  found  under  the  leaves  of  several  kinds 
of  shrubs.  Proriding  himself  now  with  some  strong  Indian  pepper,  and 
the  pounded  fangs  of  the  *'  cabarri^*  and  conna-oouehi  snakes,  the  manu- 
facturer of  poison  proceeds  to  ins  deadly  task  in  a  manner  which  reminds 
OS  of  the  proceedings  of  witches,  as  chronicled  by  poets  and  romaneers  : 

*'  He  scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  root  into  thin  shavings,  and 
pnte  them  into  a  kind  of  colander,  made  of  leaves ;  tins  he  holds  over  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the  shavings ;  the  liquor  which  comes 
tfaroogh  has  the  appearance  of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  procured,  the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He  then  bruises  the 
bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes  a  proportionate  quantity  of  their  juice  through 
his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the  snakes'  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper  are 
hraised,  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  placed  then  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it 
boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  according  as  it  may  be 
band  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  tokeaoff  with  a  leaf;  itremainson  the 
Gra  till  xedoeed  toa  thick  sjnqp,  of  a.  deep  brown  eoiouCi.    As  soon  as  it 
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has  arrived  at  this  state,  a  few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it  to  try  its 
strength." 

The  manner  in  which  the  strength  of  the  poison  is  tested  is  said  to  be 
by  wounding  trees,  and  if  the  leaves  fall  off  or  die  within  three  days, 
they  consider  the  poison  sufficiently  virulent,  but  not  otherwise ! 

When  a  man  is  to  be  killed,  his  enemy  follows  his  path  for  days,  and 
even  weeks,  till  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  of  shooting  him 
in  the  back.  He  then  drags  the  corpse  aside  and  buries  it  in  a  shallow 
grave.  The  third  night  he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses  a  pointed 
stick  through  the  corpse.  If  on  withdrawing  the  stick  he  finds  blood  on 
the  end  of  it,  he  tastes  the  blood,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  evil  effects 
that  might  follow  from  the  murder.  Hence  also,  if  the  wounded  man  is 
able  to  reach  his  home,  he  charges  his  relations  to  bury  him  in  some 
place  where  his  body  cannot  be  found,  and  leaves  it  to  them  to  avenge 
bis  death. 

Humboldt  relates,  in  his  "  Views  of  Nature  "  (p.  20  of  Bohn's  Edition), 
that  while  in  the  steppe  tigers  and  crocodiles  contend  with  horses  and 
cattle,  so  on  the  forest  borders,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  the  hand  of 
man  is  ever  raised  against  his  fellow-man.  With  revolting  eagerness 
some  tribes  drink  the  flowing  blood  of  their  foes,  whilst  others  seem- 
ingly unarmed,  yet  prepared  for  murder,  deal  certain  death  with  a 
poisoned  thumb-nail.  This,  we  are  informed  in  the  notes  to  the  same 
work,  is  done  by  the  Otomacs,  who  poison  their  thumb-nails  with  corarey 
as  it  was  called  by  Raleigh.  The  mere  impress  of  the  nail  proves  fatal, 
should  the  poison  become  mixed  with  the  blood.  Humboldt  judged  the 
creeping  plant,  described  above  by  Dr.  Dalton  and  Waterton,  as  a  vine, 
to  be  from  its  physiognomy  allied  to  strychnos.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  has 
since  found  the  plant  in  flower,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of 
strychnos-tozifera.  It  however  contains,  according  to  Boussingault,  no 
trace  of  strychnine.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  contains  a  vegetable  poison 
of  a  different  nature,  as  yet  undescribed.  The  experiments  of  ^^^rchow 
and  Miinter  show  that  the  ciurare,  urari  or  wourali  poison,  does  not 
destroy  by  absorption  from  without  but  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
animal  substance  after  the  separation  of  continuity  of  the  latter,  which 
explains  how  an  Indian  can  taste  his  victim's  blood  with  impunity.  It 
does  not  belong  to  tetanic  poisons,  but  produces  paralysis,  that  is  to  saj, 
a  cessation  of  voluntary  muscular  movement,  while  the  function  of  toe 
involuntary  muscles  (as  the  heart  and  intestines)  continues  unimpaired. 
It  would  appear  that  a  plant  endowed  with  such  virtues  might  be  applied 
to  valuable  purposes  both  in  surgery  and  medicine. 

If  a  woman  or  a  child  is  to  be  murdered,  their  death  is  ensured  in  a 
still  more  barbarous  manner.  The  miserable  creature  is  thrown  down  on 
the  ground,  the  mouth  is  forced  open,  and  the  fiangs  of  a  venomous 
serpent  are  driven  through  the  tongue.  Before  the  poor  wretch  ean 
reach  home,  the  tongue  becomes  so  inflamed  and  swollen  that  she  is 
unable  to  tell  who  did  the  deed,  and  death  soon  relieves  her  of  her 
sufferings. 

Parturition  is  attended  with  few  inconvemences  to  the  female  Indian ; 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
mother  proceed  to  a  neighbouring  stream,  where  she  performs  the  neces* 
sary  ablutions  for  herself  and  infant.  There  is  litde  in  the  way  of  dress 
to  give  her  much  trouble ;  nor  does  the  occurrence  occasion  any  inter* 
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ruption  to  her  usual  duties.  The  hushand,  however,  is  Dot  let  off  so 
easily ;  the  etiquette  of  savage  life  requires  that  he  should  take  to  his 
hammock  for  several  days,  where,  with  solemn  countenance,  and  an 
uipearance  of  suffering,  he  receives  the  visits  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
either  condole  or  rejoice  with  him,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  History  of  Guiana  comprises  the  first  discovery  by  the  Spanish 
navigators  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  followed  by  the  numerous  adventurous  and  romantic  expedi- 
tions made  in  search  of  the  El  Dorado  of  the  West — a  rich  city  abound- 
ing in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  situated  on  the  boders  of  the  Lake 
Parima,  and  of  whose  fabulous  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  obtained  re- 
ports as  early  as  in  a.d.  1500 — a  story  which  in  after  times  kindled  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  chivalric  Raleigh. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  1580  to  these  dreams  of 
wondrous  wealth — the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance  in  British  Guiana,  as 
Dr.  Dalton  calls  it ;  methodical  and  unimaginative,  the  Dutchman  lefb 
to  more  credulous  and  speculative  individusJs  the  task  of  exploring  the 
interior  of  a  country  enveloped  in  mystery  and  marvels.  The  adven- 
turers from  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France  left  little  behind  them 
but  the  history  of  their  misfortunes  and  disappointment — and  a  curious 
one  it  is.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  down  in  contentment  upon  the  un- 
drained  banks  of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  constructed  canals,  upon  whose 
placid  waters  they  trafficked  in  their  barges,  and  which  have  been  totally 
neglected  by  their  successors;  they  introduced  the  cotton-plant,  the 
ooffee-plant,  and  the  sugar-cane ;  they  laid  out  beautiful  gardens,  where 
groves  of  orange  and  lime-«trees  mingled  their  shade  and  perfume  with 
plantains  and  other  indigenous  tropical  fruit  trees.  They  also  introduced 
slaves :  the  shores  of  Guiana  were  perhaps  the  first  territories  to  which 
the  miserable  steps  of  the  captured  Africans  were  directed  by  their 
Dutch  masters. 

The  epoch  of  Dutch  colonisation  of  Guiana  is  diversified  by  several 
invasions  by  the  English  and  French,  till  Demerara  and  Essequebo  were 
finally  surrendered  to  the  former  in  1803,  an  occupation  which  was  fol- 
lowea  subsequently  by  the  introduction  of  European  women.  The  popu- 
lation had  till  that  time  been  kept  up  by  mulattoes,  tercerones,  quadroons, 
Suarterones,  and  quinterones,  or  mustees,  as  they  were  called,  according  to 
lie  amount  of  white  and  black  admixture  of  blood,  all  difference  vanish- 
ing in  the  last. 

The  history  of  English  tenure  presents  the  usual  colonial  varieties  of  a 
long  succession  of  governors  of  various  tempers  and  abilities ;  of  disputes 
between  the  new  governors  and  the  old-established  order  of  things  in  the 
shape  of  a  Dutch  fiscaal ;  of  disputes  about  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  monopoly  of  offices ;  of  insurrections  fanned  by  missionary  inter- 
ference and  the  negro  apprentice  act ;  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  encouragement  of  free 
immigration  of  Portuguese  and  Coolies.  This  portion  of  the  work  does 
great  credit  to  Dr.  Dalton*s  industry  and  ability,  as  do  also  those  which 
embrace  the  statistics  of  the  countr}',  its  government,  public  institutions, 
population,  actual  condition,  and  future  prospects. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  both  in  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies  for  tne  insalubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for  the  mor- 
tality which  has  occurred  among  Europeans  and  otbers  who  have  visited 
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its  malarious  ehores.  Dr.  Dalton  does  not  deny  to  it  some  pre-emmenoe 
in  these  respects ;  but  he  argues  at  length,  that  the  temperature  is  very 
equable,  and  even  advantageous  for  a  certain  class  of  complaints,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  fatality  is  induced  by  the  recklessuess  of  the 
colonists.  In  fact,  if  the  natural  law  is  carefully  observed,  a  person  may 
Kve  as  long  in  Gruiana,  with  very  little  more  sickness,  than  elsewhere. 

In  a  country  constituted  as  Guiana  is,  animal  life  naturally  abounds, 
l^ozious  insects  intrude  into  dwelling-houses,  the  rivers  teem  with  fish, 
birds  and  reptiles  people  the  savannahs,  wild  beasts  roam  undistorbed  in 
the  forest — ^receding,  however,  before  *the  advancing  step  of  civilisation. 
The  monkeys  are  lords  of  the  forests — the  snake  alone  disputing  with 
them  the  dominion  of  the  wooded  worid.  They  live  on  high  branches  of 
lofty  trees,  where  they  consider  themselves  to  be  tolerably  safe,  except 
from  the  huDter*s  gun  or  Indian's  arrow,  and  the  ever-dreaded  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy,  the  snake.  There  are  howling 
monkeys,  weeping  monkeys,  and  preaching  monkeys,  spider  monkejs, 
fia-tailed  monkeys,  squirrel  monkeys,  and  monkeys  with  idl  kinds  of  fiiices 
and  beards.  The  forest  in  some  respects  resembles  a  large  oonnnunity 
of  men.  There  are  vampire  bats  that  suck  the  blood  of  persons  asleep. 
There  are  wild  dogs  that  live  on  crabs  (Procyon  Cancrivorus),  in  reality 
a  small  description  of  becur.  There  are  skunks,  which  bid  defiance  to  all 
enemies,  driving  back  dogs  and  men  by  their  intolerably  foetid  odour. 

Domestic  cats  and  dogs  removed  to  Ginana  do  not  thrive ;  they  have 
fits  and  die ;  but  wild  dogs  and  cats  abound,  and  commit  great  depre- 
dations. Tiger-cats  may  be  seen  climbing  ihe  trees  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities,  and  the  favourite  food  of  the  jaguar  are  the  pigs  and  cows  of 
the  colonist.  The  most  impudent  thieves  are  the  opossums.  They 
require  sometimes  to  be  beaten  and  kicked  out  of  the  houses,  and  con- 
sidering that  they  are  very  offensive,  as  well  as  predatory,  their  presenee 
must  be  anything  but  desirable.  The  sportsman's  gre&t  resources  are 
the  labba  or  paca,  the  water-hog,  and  the  acourys — the  American  hare. 
There  are  also  deer,  wild  boar,  tapirs,  sloths,  armadillos,  ant-eaters,  and 
a  yariety  of  other  strange  creatures.  Nature  in  such  regions  ^pears 
positively  to  luxuriate  in  the  most  fimcifiil  and  curious  creations.  That 
great  unwieldy-looking  animal,  die  sea-cow,  is  met  with  at  the  outlet  of 
2ie  larger  streams. 

The  variety  and  number  of  birds  found  in  Guiana,  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  surprising,  and  in  many  cases  melodious, 
tones  of  their  vbiote,  and  the  curious  and  singpilar  habits  of  most  of  them, 
offer  a  large  field  of  inquiry.  Large  collections  are  made  annually  by 
naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  ana  travellers,  and  the  specimens  are  distributea 
among  museums  in  Europe  and  America.  Possibly  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  at  times  felt  the  wish  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied 
xegarding  the  habits  of  those  humming-birds,  parrots,  macaws,  shrikes, 
tanagers,  manakins,  troupiales,  jacamars,  and  other  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  which  attract  the  eye  in  almost  every  collection.  Guiana  has 
also  its  useful  birds — its  turkeys,  pheasants,  partridges,  pigeons,  plovers, 
nine,  ducks,  &c.  Dr.  Dalton  tells  us,  however,  that  the  European  gets 
litUe  sport  in  the  forests,  although  none  birds  abound  there.  The  crash 
of  dried  branches  warn  the  bird,  he  flies  away,  and  the  density  of  the 
fcrest  prevents  his  getianr  a  ahot  The  stealthy  Indian  alone  can  get 
A  allot  on  a  Inaiich  or  on  &  grooid. 
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Needless  to  say  that  tortoises,  crocodiles,  snakes,  and  other  reptUes 
•honnd  in  a  country  so  £Eirourable  to  the  development  of  animal  life. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  turtle  and  tortoises,  from  the  edible  to  the 
{sKOcious,  and  which  themselves  prey  on  other  reptiles.  Alligators  are 
efeo  to  be  seen  in  the  canals  and  trenches  about  Georgetown.  The 
•laigest  species  is  the  black  alligator  of  the  Elssequebo,  the  same  that 
Wmterton  encountered  in  so  courageous  and  entertaining  a  manner. 
Among  snakes,  there  are  the  boas,  the  largest  of  which,  the  boa-oonstrictor, 
is  called  the  bushmaster.  They  have  sometimes  terrible  conflicts  with 
the  alligators.  There  are  great  numbers  of  venomous  snakes,  and  others 
lint  are  not  so,  and  which  latter  are  chiefly  arboreal  or  water  snakes. 
Frogs  are  among  the  most  noby  denizens  of  the  colony.  The  number  of 
fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  coasts  and  the  rivers  and  canals  is  described 
sui  bein£^  truly  astonishing.  How  favourable  the  climate  is  for  ichthy- 
obgical  growth  and  development  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fisct  that 
one  fresh-water  fish — the  stidis  gigas — attains  a  length  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  feet,  and  weighs  from  200  to  300  lbs.,  and  is  excellent  food. 
A  spedes  of  silunis,  csiled  lau-lau,  is  also  often  captured  ten  or  twelve 
feet  lone,  and  weighing  200  lbs.  Conmion  eels  are  three  or  four  feet 
in  length. 

The  insect  nuisances  of  the  tropics  are  in  force  in  Guiana.  Every 
house  has  its  centipedes ;  but  fleas  and  mosquitoes  are  the  great  bane  to 
comfort.  Guiana  is  also  much  infested  by  the  chigoe,  or  jigger,  which 
burrows  in  the  flesh,  especially  of  the  toe-nail.  Dr.  Dalton  says  he  has 
seen  them  on  the  hands,  body,  face,  and  feet ;  and  has  known  people 
imable  to  walk  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  them  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  They  sometimes  cause  mortification.  A  Capuchin  friar  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  anxious  to  carry  home  some  specimens  of  these 
irritating  insects  to  his  friends,  so  he  took  away  with  him  a  complete 
colony,  which  he  foolishly  permitted  to  inhabit  one  of  his  feet ;  but,  un- 
fovtnnately  for  himself  and  for  science,  the  foot  entrusted  with  the 
piccioos  cargo  mortified,  was  obliged  to  be  amputated,  and,  with  all  its 
mhabitants  and  his  blighted  hopes,  committed  to  the  waves.  Scarcely 
does  the  sun  go  down  than  thousands  of  beetfes  crowd  into  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses.  Others  of  the  insect  tribe  get  into  all 
descriptions  of  food.  The  common  black  beetle  here,  as  in  China,  nibbles 
tiie  toes  of  persons.  In  rainy  weather  large  crickets  alight  on  the  head 
or  hands,  irritating  the  skin  with  their  rough  legs.  Ants  not  only 
abound,  but  are  also  venomous.  The  sand-fly  pesters  human  beings,  as 
well  as  the  mosquito,  and  is  so  small  as  to  defy  detection.  Common 
flies  also,  by  their  numbers,  add  to  the  insect  nuisances. 

In  a  land  of  unsurpassed  vigour  in  the  production  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  where  the  air,  the  ground,  and  the  waters  alike  teem  with 
livmg  things,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  magnificent  and  curious 
flowers  should  also  abound,  ornamenting  the  plains,  decorating  the  woods, 
and  enlivening  the  dark  expanse  of  waters.  On  the  lofty  mountains  and 
in  the  quiet  valleys,  in  the  fertile  plains  and  grassy  marshes,  an  immense 
garden,  stored  with  infinite  variety,  is  presented  to  the  observer.  Raised 
and  cultivated  alone  by  Nature,  thousands  of  plants,  the  most  ridi  and 
rare,  sprin?  up,  blossom,  and  die.  Many  of  wem,  however,  have  been 
reclaimed  by  enterprising  naturalists,  and  have  been  transplanted  to 
delight  the  senses  of  a  remied  community.    The  time  may  yet  come  when 
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the  foot  of  civilisation  shall  tread  a  path  to  these  gorgeous  regions,  and 
the  hand  of  man  shall  pluck  these  lovely  plants  from  the  ohscority  in  which 
they  are  now  buried. 

From  these  outlines  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  Guiana.  The  little  that  has  been  seen  has  struck  all  beholders 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  may  be  monotony  and  same- 
ness in  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  perpetual  forests,  where  the  jaguar, 
the  deer,  and  troops  of  monkeys  dwell ;  but  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  of 
science  there  is  rich  reward.  There  may  be  difficulty  and  danger  to  en- 
counter in  its  far-stretching  savannahs  and  granite  mountains,  but  to  an 
enterprising  spirit  there  are  both  interest  and  honour  to  be  derived  by  gather- 
ing and  recording  his  triumph  over  the  cayman  and  the  serpent  Patience 
and  endurance  may  be  required  to  trace  its  numerous  streams,  and  their 
verdant  banks  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers  to  the  water's  edge,  but  to ' 
the  poet  and  the  naturalist  they  are  inspiring  themes.  Industry  and  per- 
severance are,  no  doubt,  required  by  the  man  who  desires  to  avail  himself 
of  the  singularly  fertile  tract  of  alluvial  land  which  has  passed  through 
so  varied  a  course  of  agriculture  and  cultivation,  but  ample  treasures  await 
the  individual  who  possesses  such  qualities. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  PAYING  ONE'S  DEBTS. 

This  is  a  serious  business. 

AlVs  WtU  that  Enda  WdL 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  virtue  should  have  its  penalties  as  well 
as  its  pleasures.  I  have  myself  been  a  martyr  to  one  of  its  lowest  forms ; 
a  martyr  without  any  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  Paul  Pry's  ex- 
clamation that  *'  he  would  never  do  a  good-natiued  thing  again  as  long 
as  he  lived,"  was  an  expressive  phrase  of  unrequited  kindness ;  but  mine 
were  not  even  acts  of  good-nature. 

As  long  as  I  moved  ambiguously  upon  the  surface  of  society  I  was 
comparatively  happy.  It  was  only  when  I  had  taken  a  good  house  and 
adopted  the  habit  of  regularly  paying  my  debts  that  I  began  to  be 
miserable. 

In  no  other  way  could  I  have  been  reputed  wealthy.  No  one  knew 
my  income.  Secretiveness  was  one  of  my  largest  phrenological  deve- 
lopments, and  my  affairs  had  always  been  studiously  kept  to  myself.  It 
was  solely,  therefore,  because  I  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts  that 
I  brought  upon  myself  all  the  penalties  of  reputed  wealth. 

The  "  world "  argued  that  any  one  might  take  a  good  house ;  but 
that  to  live  in  it,  and  continue  to  pay  one's  debts,  was  proof  that  there 
must  be  what  is  called  a  handsome  property. 

Of  this  one  of  the  first  painful  consequences  was  an  universal  desire 
to  make  my  acquaintance.     I  became  suddenly  appreciated : 

Others  conld  see,  although  myself  could  not, 
I  was  indeed  "  a  marvellous  proper  man." 
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But  all  this  was  incompatible  with  my  habits.  I  preferred  making  my 
own  selection :  and  dire  was  the  offence.  Mothers  had  sought  me  for 
their  daughters*  sakes.  In  vain  I  honourably  refused  attentions  for 
which  I  could  not  make  the  expected  return.  In  vain  I  assured  them 
that  I  was  really  not  a  marrying  man.  Every  one  whose  OTerture  was 
rejected  became  an  enemy.  ''  That  so  wealthy  a  man  should  remain 
uitmarried-^it  was  a  shame !  Depend  upon  it  there  must  be  something 
wrong."  Fortunately  there  was  no  tangible  spot  upon  my  character ; 
but  the  usual  machinery  of  "  we  would  an  if  we  could,"  and  ''  such  am- 
biguous givings  out "  were  put  into  requisition ;  and  although  nothing 
was  said,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  deal  might  have  been 
said,  ''  or  Mr.  Blank  would  not  have  looked  so  serious,  or  have  avoided 
the  subject  so  pointedly  as  he  had  done."  I  had  formed  an  innumerable 
speaking  acquaintance  at  clubs,  and  libraries,  and  public  places ;  and 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  morning  walk  was  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  all ;  but  now  I  was  either  coldly  bowed  to,  or  passed  without 
notice.  I  was  also  designated  as  a  shabby  fellow,  who  nad  the  means 
but  not  the  inclination  to  be  hospitable ;  and  this  was  assumed  merely 
because  I  had  adopted  the  practice  of  paying  my  debts. 

The  next  evil  consequence  was,  that  I  became  the  prey  of  every 
designing  philanthropist.  If  I  attended  a  religious  or  charitaole  gather- 
ing, to  amuse  myself  by  listening  to  some  celebrated  speaker,  I  was  sure 
to  be  waited  upon  the  next  morning  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
done  "  the  heavy  business  "  of  the  previous  day — ^ususdly  a  clerical  young 
man  in  black,  with  a  long  neck  carefully  done  up  in  hot-pressed  white — 
who,  referring  to  "  our  very  interesting  meeting,"  had  called  for  "  the 
favour  of  a  donation  or  subscription."  Every  Mrs.  Jellaby  who  had 
concocted  a  pet  scheme  of  piety  or  charity,  after  inflicting  upon  me  the 
reading  of  a  long  prospectus  and  correspondence,  "  had  no  doubt  she 
should  have  my  countenance  and  support."  The  common-places  to 
which  I  was  doomed  to  Ibten,  while  they  were  read  to  me  with  all  the 
aggravations  of  exaggerated  emphasis,  would  of  themselves  have  been  a 
grievous  affliction.  "  It  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  others  ;^' — and  then  the  reader  would  fix  a  pair  of  fiery 
grey  eyes  upon  me,  and  wait  for  my  assent  to  this  obvious  truism.  But 
the  attempt  was  not  only  upon  my  patience,  but  my  money.  Excellent 
in  themselves,  but  endless  in  their  number — Baths,  Washhouses,  Ragged 
Schools,  Mendicity  Societies,  Hospitals,  Female  Refuges,  Reformatory 
Establishments,  Sailors'  Homes,  Protestant  Alliances,  Irish  Missions, 
Home  Missions,  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  long  et  ccetera — all 
had  their  claims  upon  one  who  was  accounted  wealthy,  merely  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  debts. 

The  only  thing  to  which  I  contributed  with  immixed  satisfaction  was 
the  poor-box  of  a  police-office  ;  for  in  that  case  I  saw  nothing  of  the  re- 
cipients, and  had  not  been  asked  to  ^ve. 

What  I  had  done,  or  what  it  was  hoped  I  would  do,  led  on  to  another 
infliction.  My  committee  and  board  meetings  were  so  numerous  that  I 
was  induced  to  take  into  my  service,  as  amanuensis,  an  ingenuous  and 
sharp-witted  juvenile  delinquent,  whose  principal  employment  was  to  keep 
a  record  of  my  engagements  and  appointments.  How  that  ended  it 
would  be  premature  to  say. 
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My  wemntB  eomplaiDed  thai  their  time  wms  wfaollj  ouiapicd  in  i 
ting  •ppKwmto  for  mj  name — whitk  tfaej  asmcd  me  would  be  of  apecnl  * 
Mffiriee — ee  a  eobienbcr  to  Eo^ebpaBdimy  DictionencSy  Gmwt/Ueen,  Wm- 
taled  Seenerr,  Tables  cbronolog^ical,  bisloncal,  biognpbieal,  or  geneelo* 
ffical;  O^Amdnl  Antiqintice,  Luge's  Portraits,  Casta  from  Sbabipeaie's 
If  cmiuieiit  or  tbe  Elgin  Marbles,  and  every  form,  in  aborts  in  wbidi  tbe 
ingenioiif  make  war  upon  tbe  wcakbj.  The  agents  of  erery  wine-mer- 
chant open  tbe  Continent  waited  npon  me  for  orders.  WbeneTor  anj 
xeal  property,  or  an  el%ible  imrestment  was  oflfered  for  sale,  I  was  spe- 
cially inrited  to  be  present ;  and  estates  were  strongly  recommended  to 
me  whieb  wonld  bave  been  dieaply  pordiased  at  fifty  tboosand  pomds. 
I  folt  tbat  I  was  ooenp3ring  a  fslse  position  ;  but  it  was  no  £ndt  oC  mine* 
I  bad  nerer  pretended  to  be  wealtby.  I  bad  merdy  been  in  the  Ubitof 
paying  my  debts. 

ThewhofeworldseemedtobaFe  conspired  against  my  peace.  Theeduln- 
tors  of  ctrcosea^  phiys,  panoramas,  dwar&,  wonders,  objects  of  art,  and  asstnlts 
of  arms,  all  came  for  my  patronage  and  my  money.  K  a  musical  prafce* 
SOT  bad  made  his  expenditure  harmonise  so  badly  with  bis  means  as  to 
have  incurred  the  threats  of  his  creditors,  he  hoped  I  would  lend  bim 
fifty  pounds.  If  an  actor  had  become  ^*  tbe  unlu^py  victim  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,"  he  threw  himself  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
**  my  well-known  kindness  and  generosity."  If  a  shopkeeper  bad  eaten 
up  his  capital  in  the  shape  of  hot  suppers  and  champagne,  be  trusted  tbat 
I  would  not  refuse  to  assist  bim  with  a  small  sum  to  meet  his  Christmas 
engagements^  which  I  might  depend  upon  his  repaying  in  three  months : 
and  in  less  than  one  he  was  in  the  GctxeUe.  If  some  fellow,  through  ill* 
usage  or  neglect,  had  lost  his  horse  or  cow,  he  seemed  to  dnnk  it  nothing 
more  than  reasonable  that  I  should  give  him  the  means  of  replacing  it. 
If  a  bankrupt  porterniealer  had  obtained  the  situation  of  tsx-coUector,  I 
was  asked  to  be  his  security  for  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  in  six  months 
he  had  absconded.  Useless  wives  vrho  (muddling  away  their  husbands' 
guns) 

Spent  little—yet  had  notiung  kft 

—daughters,  as  they  assured  me,  of  parents  who  had  been  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances;— the  idle,  the  helpless,  and  the  profligate,  all  found  their 
way  to  the  wretched  being  whose  purse  was  believed  to  be  the  poor  man's 
California,  merely  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  bis 
debts. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John ! 

was  unavailing.  It  did  not  soooeed  even  when  Pope  himself  was  the 
appellant 

Life  became  intolerable  ;  and  I  oenkL  see^  no  remedy  for  ita  evils  But 
to  break  up  my  establishment,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Continent. 

Furniture,  wine,  horses,  pictures^  articles  of  ^^  bigotry  and  virtue^  were 
all  brought  to  tbe  hammer,  with  an  efiRsct  that  was  instantaneon&  The  opi- 
nion of  the  ''  world"  was  changed  as  by  the  pantomimic  wand  of  a  magi- 
dan.  It  now  heU  that  I  couM  never  have  had  <<  much  of  an  income^" 
and  must  have  been  living  upon  my  principal ;  but  it  admitted  thaty  at 
any  racte,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  my  debts. 

Of  this,  the  last  and  most  grievous  consequeaee  was  a  long  and  vn* 
wished-for  ei^^e. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUET: 

OB,  UJAJ&TBATlOHa  OF  THE  MANNERS  A2TD  GUSTOMS  OF  OUE  QBAHD* 

FATUE&8. 

By  Alexandeb  Andrews. 

NEWSPAPER  literature  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURT. 

Whilst  th^  House  of  Commons  straggled  for  its  trumpery  priiri- 
lege  through  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  the  law  courts  held  over 
toe  press  their  law  of  lihel,  with  pillories,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other 
punishments  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  it.  The  distracted  publishers 
were  then  compelled  to  allude  to  the  king  only,  as  '^a  certain  illustrious 
personage,*'  or  *'  a  great  person  of  state ;"  and,  on  the  26th  June^  1790, 
the  printer  of  Uie  Dublin  Morning  Post  stood  in  the  pillory  on  College- 
green  for  eopying  a  paragraph  from  the  London  papers  which  stated  that 
<<  The  ■■  was  formerly  a  very  domestic  woman,  but  now  gives  up  too 
much  of  her  time  to  politics."  Nay,  even  the  lists  of  bankrupts  are 
simply  headed  "  B  pts,"  lest  the  full  expression  of  the  term  might 
give  offence* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  love  of  scandal  struggling  with  the  ^aar  of 
prosecution*  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Political  Register  of  May, 
1758,  reflecting  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connexion  with  Nancy  Prisons, 
which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  newqwipers  while 
under  these  restrictions : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the'^  F 1  L  — d  of  the 

T y  was  missing.    In  a  day  or  two,  it  came  out  that  his  G-    ■  -e  was 

gone  .down  to  the  sea-coast  with  Miss  N y  P s,  to  attend  her  on 

board  a  vessel  for  France.  About  the  end  of  March  an  express  arrived 
at  Dover,  ordering  one  of  Uie  packets  to  be  got  ready  for  the  confidesUial 

S         y  of  the  T y.     He  came  in  the  evening,  snd  embarked  for 

Callus.  Various  were  the  speculations  of  the  people  of  Dover  on  die 
purport  of  this  embassy  at  such  a  busy  time.  Ia>  !  the  S  y  returned 
with:  his  errand,  Miss  N    '    -y  P         fl  in  his  hand.     On  Wednesday,  the 

14th  of  April,  his  G         o  attended  Mrs.  H 'U,  cammonfy  called  Miss 

N ^y  P s,  to  HAuelagh,  and  the  Saturday  following  he  introduced 

her  to  the  Opera,  and  sat  behind  her  in  waiting It  isooly  the 

prerogative  of  a  F 1  M r  to  appear  with  his  mistress  in  public, 

and  to  show  her  more  respect  than  he  ever  showed  his  wife." 

In  the  November  number  of  the  same  publication  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  duke  and  an  imaginary  admirer,  which  exhibits  the  same 
features: 

«  Q,  Who  made  you  P e  M r  ? 

^  A.  Some  little  assurance,  and  a  great  deal  of  b gfa  interest." 

And.  aeon. 

Having,  shown  why  the  newspapers  of  the  last  century  ought  not  in 
fjBdmess  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  present,  we  will  point  out  in 
what  respects  they  were  deficient.  In  the  first  place,  in  point  of  size, 
thagp,  wecrnot  moM  than  an  soghth  o£  that  of  the  double  Times  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  century ;  and  even  in  1 777,  LloycCs  Evening  Post  was  no 
larger,  but  most  of  the  other  papers  of  that  period  had  grown  to  about 
a  quarter  of  the  usual  size  of  the  present  daily  papers.  The  paper  was 
of  a  coarser  texture,  and  the  type  larger ;  but  it  is  of  the  contents  we 
now  propose  giving  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  news  department  we 
might  frequently  find  paragraphs  worded  similarly  to  the  following,  or 
of  as  much  import : 

^*  Last  Tuesday  night,  as  two  old  foolisn  watchmen,  in  Sugarloaf- 
court,  Leadenhali-street,  were  sporting  with  each  other,  one  unluckily 
struck  the  other  a  blow  in  the  eye  with  his  staff,  which  occasioned  it  to 
bleed  in  a  shocking  manner!  JNo  fools  like  the  old  fools." — Wesimin' 
ster  Journal^  April  22,  1775. 

^'  We  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  opposition  ever  known  in 
the  memory  of  man  for  the  choice  of  churchwardens  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter  in  Comhill."— Z&iVf. 

The  tone  in  which  discussions  were  sometimes  carried  on  between 
papers  in  rival  interests,  may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the 
controversy  on  the  Bank  Contract  for  circulating  the  South- Sea  Com- 
pany's bonds.  We  must  premise  that  Caleb  D'Anvers,  of  the  Crafts- 
many  was  opposed  to  the  contract,  and  that  Francis  Walsingham,  of  the 
Daily  Gazetteer^  and  *'  Mr.  Osbom"  (an  assumed  name),  who  formerly 
wrote  the  London  Journal^  but  had  incorporated  his  paper  with  the 
Gazetteer^  were  its  advocates.  We  must  also  add  that  the  editorial 
style  was  generally  the  singular  number,  and  that  rival  editors  addressed 
each  other  personally  and  by  name,  which  would  now  be  considered  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  The  Craftsmany  then,  of  August  the  23rd,  1735, 
heads  its  article  thus  : 

'<  Remarks  upon  Mother  Osbom 's  account  of  the  Bank  Contract.*'* 

And  commences  in  this  strain : 

'^  About  two  years  ago  this  feminine  dotard,  through  the  promptings 
of  her  ignorance,  with  the  assistance  of  her  venality,  was  led  into  an 
avowal  of  doctrines  that  were  perfectly  infamous." 

And  on  the  6th  of  September  the  same  paper — not  a  scurrilous  publi- 
cation, but  the  organ  of  a  respectable  party — alludes  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gazetteer  as  "  that  low  tool,  Walsingham" — **  a  contemptible  fellow,  who  is 
retained  on  purpose  to  assert  falsehoods,  and  will  either  disavow  or  per- 
sist in  them  just  as  you" — (Sir  Robert  Walpole) — "  are  pleased  to  direct 
and  pay  him  for  it."  On  September  the  10th,  the  editors  of  the  DaHy 
Gazetteer  reply  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  denouncing  '^  the  authors  of  the 
CraftsmarC^  as  <*  grovelling,  abandoned,  and  despicable  implements  of 
slander ;"  and  in  the  same  paper  of  the  30th  of  August,  Osbom  had  re* 
replied  to  the  CraftsmarCs  attacks  upon  him  in  the  allowing  elegant  and 
dignified  manner : 

"  Whereas  a  certain  tall,  impudent  A ^y  (eminently  distinguished 

by  his  villanies  in  all  parts  of  life),  who  suborned  evidences  to  hang  his 
benefactor  that  g^ve  him  bread  when  he  was  not  able  to  purchase  it»  and 
was  told  in  open  court  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  in  my  hearing, 

*  Fast  bj,  like  Niobe,  her  children  gone. 
Sits  Mother  Osbom,  stupified  to  stone. 

Fopis  ^  J}unetad;*  added  to  Canto  It,  after  1738. 
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that  he  and  his  confederates  would  have  heen  hanged  in  any  other  country, 
is  again  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Craftsman^  and  has  last 
week  thrown  together  a  parcel  of  Billingsgate  words  about  Mr.  Osbom." 

This  intemperate  language  was  not  confined  to  the  two  journals  in 
question,  for  Fog*s  Journal  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  same  year,  in  a 
parody  on  an  address  of  Walsingham's,  makes  him  to  say,  ''We  never  had 
any  regard  to  truth,'*  that  he  "  was  hired,"  "  trimmed  in  laced  livery," 
and  so  on.  And  all  this  storm  was  about  a  simple  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Bank  !  But  it  will  serve  to  show  how  high  party  feeling  ran 
at  the  time,  and  how  it  washed  before  it  all  considerations  of  propriety, 
delicacy,  or  gentlemanly  feeling.  Well  might  Pulteney  write  (1731), 
*'  There  has  been  more  Billingsgate  stuff  uttered  from  tne  press  within 
these  two  months  than  ever  was  known  before.*'  But  even  then  it  had 
not  arrived  at  its  height. 

We  question  whether  any  papers  of  the  present  day  would  venture,  or 
condescend  to  allow  themselves  such  latitude  as  the  journalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sometimes  allowed  theoiselves  in  speaking  of  the 
ministers  of  the  day.     We  select  a  few  choice  specimens : 

''  A  correspondent  observes  that  the  trading  part  of  this  nation  have 
fpreat  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  this  once  flourishing  nation.  We  who  once  g^ve  laws  to  all  other 
kingdoms  and  powers  are  now  become  the  scorn  of  all  the  world,  and  it 
must  be  so  while  such  men — such  wretches  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,*  a 
despicable  but  arbitrary  junto,  preside  over  us !  A  change  of  men  and  a 
chfljige  of  measures— -oh,  how  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  every  iover  of 
religion,  trade,  and  liberty !"— OW  British  Spy,  May  '22nd,  1779. 

'*  A  constant  reader  asks  if  that  kingdom  must  not  become  very  de- 
spicable where  land  admirals  are  employed  to  conduct  the  navy  ?  where 
trade  and  commerce  are  neglected  ?  where  religion  and  virtue  are  de- 
•pised  ?  where  a  prince,  obstinate  and  se]f-(ionceited,  spends  his  hours  in 
looking  into  watches,  making  of  buttons,  and  playing  with  ivory  toys ; 
whilst  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  alarm  of  war  strikes  every  think- 
ing man  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  none  knowing  where,  when 
destruction  and  infatuation  begin,  they  will  end." — Ibid. 

*^  A  lover  of  morality  recommends  it  to  all  sorts  of  people  to  be  righte* 
oosly,  soberly,  and  godly  during  the  approaching  holidays,  commonly 
called  Whitsuntide.  As  our  adorable  Creator  causes  his  rain  to  desceoi^ 
and  his  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness, 
let  not  the  blasphemous  oath,  the  obscene  jest,  nor  drunkenness  and  for- 
nication, which  ought  not  to  be  known  among  Christians,  be  heard  or 
seen  amongst  us.  So  shall  righteousness  exalt  our  nation,  which  now 
groans  under  the  decay  of  trade,  the  load  of  taxes,  the  prospect  of  a 
bloody,  tedious,  and  expensive  war,  with  our  Protestant  brethren  iu 
America  and  our  Popish  enemies  in  France  and  Spain." — Ibid, 

**  A  correspondent  asks,  if  parliament  should  pass  a  vote  for  distributing 
the  widows'  and  orphans'  money  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
towards  the  support  of  Britons,  to  embrue  their  hands  and  swords  in 
American  blood,  good  God  !  what  will  become  of  our  stocks  and  funds  ? 
Do  not  men  of  genius  and  calculation  already  fear  that  our  Three  per 

*  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Secretary  of  State. 
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OefukB.  will  be  worth  no  more  than  fifty  pouods  for  an  hmicbed  9  f  orbii 
it,  good  Lord  !  that  ever  England  should  be  so  reduced  tiiat  ibe  widowB* 
and  orphans'  money,  like  their  tears,  should  be  expended  and  anplied  to 
verve 'the  vile  purposes  of  such  men  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Sir  Hnga  Pale- 
fbee,  drunken  Rigdum,  &c^  &c.  On  the  contrary,  God  gimnt  we  may 
we  audi  golden  days  as  when  Cumberiand,  Richmond,  Rockingham^  and 
Kej^el  may  have  the  guide  and  lead  of  our  Treasury,  our  arnnr,  and 
navy  ^^Otd  British  Spy,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

^'  A  correspondent  observes  that,  since  the  days  of  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Rawley,  perhaps  no  man  has  received  so  much  deserved  appkuise  aa  the 
magnanimous  Admiral  Keppel :  an  ornament  to  society,  a  seal  friend  to 
his  king  and  country.  May  those  venal  ministers,*  who  have  long  made 
the  hungry  curse  their  birth,  be  driven  from  before  the  throne,  and  may 
England  once  more  see  a  virtuous  ministry  restored,  that  our  ktog  may 
leien  the  happy  ruler  of  a  firee,  loyal,  and  trading  nation."-— JML 

Enough  of  this  ribaldry !  We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  Aam  that 
argument  was  a  weapon  unknown  to  our  newspaper  controvenwats  mere 
vituperation  :  the  foul  vapour  from  their  venomed  mouths  was  all  they 
had  to  make  an  attack  with. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  a  political  article,  not  communicated,  at  a  tune 
when  '*  leading  articles"  were  unknown.  It  is  perfectly  terrific  in  its  dis- 
play of  italics  and  capitals : 

"  The  French,  it  seems,  despairing  of  carrying  their  Point  by  Itmrnta- 
Horn,  have  recurred  to  their. old  Method  of  Threaieningy  mid^  by  their 
proper  Herald,  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  menace  us  with  Fishing  iBarkg, 
fiat'haitonCd  Boats,  Troops  on  the  Coast,  or,  in  their  own  Phrase^  no- 
thing less  than  a  Descent  upon  England.  In  this  Situation,  the  first 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  our  MiLiTia,  moie 
especially  in  the  Maritime  Counties,  and,  if  there  be  an§f  in  which  the 
Militia  is  not  raised  pmrsuknt  to  the  Laws  far  that  Purpose^  to  enmnie 
strictly  into  the  Cause;  in  which  we  presume  that  we  point  at  nothing 
but  what  lajust,  and  that  Statutes  are  made  to  be  obeyed,  as  the  JExeise 
and  Customs  are  levied  in  one  County  as  well  as  in  another.^* — Xdmdon 
Evening  Post,  February  6th,  1759. 

Here  is  emphasis — here  are  irony  and  sarcasm,  lurking,  like  daggers, 
behind  an  Italian  cloak !  But  all  these  italics  might  have  been  spued, 
and  a  scrap  of  rhyme,  with  very  little  trouble,  would  have  exprened  as 
much — in  fact,  the  words  almost  resolve  themselves  into  it : 

If  the  militia's  not  raised  pursuant  to  the  laws, 
The  first  thinff  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  the  cause : 
It  is  nothing  but  just,  for  statutes  are  made 
For  the  purpose  we  think — ^to  be  duly  obey'd. 

In  the  advertisement  department,  we  have  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
announcements,  from  the  chandler's,  who  (in  one  of  the  Norwich  papers 
in  1723)  wants  a  journeyman  ''  that  has  had  the  small-pox,"  to  the  notice 
of  a  horse  being  stolen  (in  the  same  paper),  with  a  coarse  representation 
of  the  thief  riding  the  horse  to  the  gallows  with  the  devil  in  pursuit.  The 
proprietors  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  making  this  department  a  laige 

*  The'GrBnviUtadmlnistritkni. 
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Monroe  of  reveDUQ;  for,  during  the  general  election  of  1774,  someofihe 
papers  actually  announce  that  they  must  decline  inserting  the  separate 
4«ddi«Me8  of  the  candidates,  and  merely  giTo  a  list  of  their  names,  as,  if 
Ihey  puUiflhed  all  the  advertisements  in  full,  they  would  encroach  too 
jBwui  upon  the  news  department  due  to thor readers!  They  had  no  idea 
then  of  colossal  supplements,  double  numbers,  or  of  realising  a  large 
■w&fmute  from  advertisements  alone.  Verily,  they  were  the  men  who 
woiild  not  make  hay  when  the  am  shone  4 

Such,  at  this  time,  was  the  difficulty  in  procuring  news,  even  sufficient 
to  fill  these  diminative  sheets,  that,  as  kte  as  1752,  the  editor  of  the 
Leicester  Journal  was  compelled  to  fill  i^  his  columns  with  a  reprint  of 
'Ae  Bible,  which  he  continued  weekly-^the  said  Leicester  Jammal  bung, 
Jby'the  way,  then  printed  in  Londony  and  sent  down  (as  were  others  of 
ioe  same  period,  in  the  absence  of  local  printing-presses)  to  the  pkce  of 
whidi  it  purported  to  be  the  chronicle  for  publication  1 

Anoth^  "  curiosity **  in  newspaper  antiquities  was  the  JVinm  Letter^ 
wluch  was  introduced  by  Ichabocl  Dawks  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe 
^eeventeenth  century,  and  which  consisted  of  t^e  news  of  the  week,  with  a 
Uaok  fly-sheet  attached,  "so  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own 
private  business."  The  News  Letters  of  Mr.  Dawks  and  of  Mr.  Dyer 
4uce  piayfiiUy  alluded  to  by  the  Spectator. 

Some  singular  announcements  of  the  prices  of  newspapem -claim  our  at- 
tention before  closing  this  subject  In  1706,  the  price  of  the  Norwich 
JPostman,  then  '<  printed  for  S.  Sheffield,  by  T.  Goddard,  bookseller, 
Korwich," in  a  small  quarto  sheet,  wma  stated  as  "charge,  one  halfpenny 
•— 'but  a.penny  not  refused  ;*'  and  in  1723,  the  proprietor  of  the  NartDtek 
Gazette,  or  Henry  Crossyrov^s  News,  thus  announced  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  his  journal :  "  This  is  to  inform  my  friends,  that  on  Saturday  next 
this  newspaper  will  be  sold  at  a  penny,  and  continue  Ht  that  price.  The 
veaeoQ  of  my  raising  to  a  penny  is,  because  I  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  under 
any  longer,  and  I  hope  none  of  my  customers  will  think  it  dear  at  a  penny, 
mnoe  they  shall  always  have  the  first  intelligence,  besides  other  divep- 
jifons."  This  amusing  notice  is  sufficiently  candid,  bat  we  opine  that  Ae 
paUio  of  the  present  day  would  require  a  more  detuled  explanation. 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended  this  chapter  to  an  undue  length  by  devot- 
ing too  much  space  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  but  newspaper 
Jbistory  at  this  period  is  full  of  curiosities,  and  we  will  close  it  with  one  of 
die  most  unique  of  them  all— -the  i^iening  prospectus  of  the  Salishury 
J^ostmuMy  in  1716 : 

*'  The  Salisbury  JRcu/maft,  or  Paequet  of  IntelUgtnce  from  Frane^ 
Spaine,  Portugal,  <&c.,  Saturday,  September  27th,  1716.    No.  1. 

^  %*  This  paper  contains  an  abstract  of  the  most  material  occurrences 
of  the  whole  week,  foreign  and  domestick,  and  will  be  continued  every 
poet,  provided  a  sufficient  number  will  subscribe  for  its  encouragement. 

''  If  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  any  private  or  pubKok- 
bouse  in  town  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morning  by  eight 
of  the  clock  during  the  winter  season,  and  by  six  in  the  summer,  for 
three  hal^>enee  each. 

^^  Any  person  in  the  countrie  may  order  it  bv  the  post-ceaeh,  carrieny 
or  market  people,  to  whom  they  shall  be  oarefuilT  delivered. 

^Itehallbe  always  printed  in  a  sheet  and  a  half,  and  on  as  good  psptri 
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but  this,  containing  [the  whole  week's  news,  can't  be  afforded  under  two* 
pence. 

"  Note. — For  encouragement  of  all  those  that  may  have  occasion  to 
enter  advertisements,  this  paper  will  be  made  publick  in  every  market 
town,  forty  miles  distant  from  this  city,  and  several  will  be  sent  as  £&r  as 
Exeter. 

<<  Besides  the  news,  we  perform  all  other  matters  belonging  to  our  art 
and  mystery,  whether  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  algebra,  mathematicks, 
&c 

"Printed  by  Samuel  Farley,  at  his  oflfice,  adjoyning  to  Mr.  Robert 
Silcock's,  on  tne  ditch  in  Sarum,  anno  1715." 

This  voluminous  title  occupied  two  pages  out  of  the  two  sheets  of 
small  folio  of  which  this  first  number  of  the  paper  was  composed.  Part 
of  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  London  papers,  but  one 
portion  is  declared  to  be  *'  all  from  the  written  letter."  An  ingenious 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  magazines  has  made  the  following 
calculation  of  the  income  of  a  paper  of  this  description : 

"  The  entire  income  of  the  paper,  to  meet  every  expense,  including  its 
delivery  to  subscribers — no  trifling  matter,  we  may  infer,  in  the  then 
imperfect  state  of  the  post-office  deliveries,  and  which  must  have 
rendered  special  messengers  indispensable  to  its  circulation — ^the  entire 
income  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  shillings  each  number,  or 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  week." 

How  insignificant  a  figure  must  the  provincial  press  have  made  in 
those  days,  taking  it  at  this  estimate  !  How  humble  must  have  been 
its  workers — how  cramped  its  means  of  graining  or  of  giving  information ! 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  satire  of  Hogarth  upon  the  taste  of  ,the  age  in  which  we  find 
the  world  of  fashion  crowding  to  masquerades  and  conjurors'  exhibitions 
while  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  the  standard  dramatists  are 
being  vended  as  waste  paper,  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  provoked; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  legitimate  drama  had  its  palmy  days  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Never  had  it  had  such  an  interpreter  as  Gar- 
rick,  Betterton,  Foote,  Quin,  Rich,  Kemble — ^how  do  names  of  various 
eminence  and  degrees  of  talent,  but  all  of  note,  crowd  upon  us  when  we 
speak  of  the  stage  of  which  our  grandfathers  speak  so  nighly,  and  with 
so  much  disparagement  of  that  of  our  own  day  !  Truly  they  must  be 
admitted  to  have  some  degree  of  truth  on  their  side,  if  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice. 

But  we  are  enabled  to  find  one  fault  from  which  our  stage  now-a-days 
b  pretty  well  free.  The  managers,  perhaps  thinking  the  talent  of  their 
actors  must  excuse  every  negligence  on  tJieir  part,  bestowed  very  little 
care  in  several  details  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  put 
upon  the  stage.  This  was  more  particularly  observable  in  the  incon* 
sistency  of  costume  which  was  displayed  :  national  distinctions  were  dis* 
regarded,  and  all  kinds  of  discrepancies,  incongruities,  and  anomalies 
perpetrated,  the  heroes  of  previous  centuries  appearing  in  the  discarded 
court-dresses  of  the  nobility  of  the  eighteenth.  Cato^  for  instance,  was 
represented  '^  in  a  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair'*— Jlifac- 
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\eih  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  reigniDg  monarch — and  Hamlet  was 
last  such  a  prince  as  might  be  seen  in  St.  James's.  Jane  Shore  and 
4Ueia  came  forth  in  laoed  stays  and  hooped  petticoats ;  and,  in  Zaroy 
)SjaB  Young  practised  the  same  anachronism,  and  the  representative  of 
Nerestan^  the  Crusader,  was  dressed  in  the  white  uniform  of  the  French 
jroards ;  while,  at  another  time,  Cleopatra  appeared  in  ''  hooped  petti- 
KMtts,  stomacher,  and  powdered  commode,  with  a  richly-ornamented  fan 
n  her  hand  I"  Although  the  stage  appointments,  generally  speaking, 
vere  at  this  time  conceived  in  good  taste  and  on  an  extravagant  scale, 
itde  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  this  point,  so  essential  in 
dding  the  illusion,  and  carrying  the  audience  back  to  the  time  intended  to 
)e  represented. 

Another  evil  of  mischievous  tendency,  and  which  must  have  been  an 
mpediment  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  and  an  obstruction  and  in- 
trusion in  its  progress,  was  the  system  of  allowing  "  people  of  quality" 
:o  occupy  stage-seats,  or  chairs  ranged  upon  the  stage  ;  and  in  this  light 
t  appears  at  length  to  have  been  viewed,  for,  in  1729,  the  public  resisted 
t  so  vigorously  Uiat  it  was  thenceforward  discontinued.  But  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  practice  almost  as  destructive  to  the  effect  which  the 
letors  sought  to  produce — the  stationing  of  sentinels  at  each  end  of  the 
itage  at  the  theatres  royal ;  a  custom  which  was  continued  as  late  as 
1763. 

The  announcements  of  the  performances  at  the  several  theatres  were 
ndy  given  to  the  public  throu^  one  chosen  organ  of  the  press,  as  the 
bliowing  notices  at  two  different  periods  will  show  : 

^^  The  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thinks  it  proper  to  g^ve  notice  that 
idvertisements  of  their  plays  by  their  authority  are  published  only  in 
his  paper  and  the  Daily  (jourant,  and  that  the  publishers  of  all  other 
Mpen  who  presume  to  insert  advertisements  of  the  same  plays  can  do  it 
»nly  by  some  surreptitious  intelligence  or  hearsay,  which  frequently  leads 
ihem  to  commit  gross  errors,  as  mentioning  one  play  for  another,  falsely 
"epiesenting  the  parts,  &c.,  to  the  misinformation  of  the  town,  and  the 
i;reat  detriment  of  the  said  theatre." — Daily  Posty  1721. 

^^  To  prevent  any  mistake  in  future,  in  advertising  the  plays  and  enter- 
ainments  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  managers  think  it  proper  to  de- 
dare  that  the  playbills  are  inserted  by  their  direction  in  this  paper  only." 
-^Public  Advertiser  J  January  1st,  1765. 

A  similar  notice  from  the  Covent  Garden  managers  appears  in  the 
lame  paper. 

If  the  curse  of  political  feeling,  in  its  strongest  and  most  fanatical 
ihape,  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  coffee-house,  the  rout,  the  domestic 
beside,  or  even  from  the  lady's  toilet,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  ex- 
)eUed  from  the  theatre ;  but  our  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear 
n  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  partisanship  exhibited  itself  within  the 
ilayhoose  walls.  No  arrangement  of  the  contending  ^£Eu;tions  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  was  ever  preserved  more  strictly  than  the  audience 
)f  the  theatre  observed  in  dividing  themselves  into  the  two  great  parties, 
ihe  Tory  ladies  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  house,  while  the  Whig  ladies 
irere  drawn  up  on  the  other  side ;  and  we  may  imagine  with  what  ex- 
pression each  party  would  cast  a  side-glance  at  the  other  on  the  delivery 
>f  some  passage  or  sentiment  which  would  appear  to  affect  its  opinions. 
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The  moft  innocent  lentences  were  tortured  into  poliiicai  nMAwn^,  4uid 
applauded  or  condemned  as  thej  accorded  with,  orwere  dutaatefbl  to,  ^ 
jetpective  parties'  Tiewi.  Peraaps  no  piece  trae  intnpreted  eo  astte- 
factorily  to  both  ndes  as  Addison's  ''  Cato,''  for,  while  the  Whigs  ad- 
mired it  on  account  of  the  Whiggish  principles  of  its  anthoi^  the  Tones, 
on  one  occasion,  actuaUy  presented  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  -to  Barton 
Booth,  who  played  the  part  of  CatOy  as  ''a  alieht  ackaodbdginent 
of  his  honest  opposition  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and  in  dying  so  hravely 
in  the  cause  of  liberty."  No  doubt  this  was  in  part  a  tnoote  to  tkie 
talent  of  the  actor ;  but  the  fanciful  terms  in  which  it  was  presented  ' 
designed  as  a  ^  fling"  at  the  opposite  party. 

The  extent  to  which  political  sentiments  and  party  dap-isaps  

introduced  upon  the  stage,  fumi^ed  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with  an  excuse 
for  that  absurd  act  for  the  regulation  of  theatres,  in  1 737^  whicfa,  by 
requiring  the  manuscript  of  a  play  to  be  submitted  to  Uie  Lord  ChascJier- 
hdn  prenously  to  its  representation,  yirtually  established,  as  wb  faanre  seen 
it  in  our  own  days,  an  arbitrary  censorship  over  the  drama. 

Barring  these  abuses  and  yenial  errors,  these  were  sonny  days  for  the 
English  dxBina.  The  distaste  for  native  authors  and  native  aeton,  9mA 
the  passion  for  foreign  mountebanks,  so  ang^y  ridiculed  by  Hogarth, 
were  only  intermittent,  and  the  royal  theatres,  ^  thoi^yhouse  in  Lin- 
colns  Inu-fields,"  and,  latterly,  Colman's  and  Foote's  **  little  suaanaer 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,"  flourished  in  spite  of  them.  But  then,  if  we 
had  Garricks,  Bettertons,  Maoklins,  Ekhes,  Quins,  Footes,  Booths,  and  a 
host  of  clever  delineators  to  act  the  English  drama,  what  qilendid 
geniuses  ^orote  it  I  There  were  Addison,  Steele,  SmoUatt,  Fsalding, 
Gay,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Hawkesworth,  Thompson,  Young,  Mrs. 
Centliirre,  ^rs.  Inchbald,  the  Cibbers,  the  Colmans,  the  Sheridans, 
Aaron  Hill,  LiUo,  O'Keefe,  Macklin,  Hannah  More^  Charles  ShadwaU, 
Motteuz,  Cmnberiand,  Bowe,  D^Urfey,  Yanbrugh,  Whitehsad,  Theo- 
bald, the  later  productions  of  Congreve,  Cowley,  Charles  Dibdin,  Wil- 
liam iSiiriey,  George  Alexander  Steevens,  Home,  Holoroft,  'tJiie<Carem 
Chatterton,  Mrs.  Clive,  Bodsley,  ^llbbb.  Murphy,  Allan  Bamsay,  Kslly 
— all  men  of  more  or  less  note,  writing  for  the  theatres — most  of  ^them 
good  in  their  respective  walks-— and  many  of  whose  dramas  are  even  now 
brought  Ibrward  oecaaonally,  but  too  sparingly,  as  a  ehoioe  treat 
whereon  to  feast  our  minds  after  a  surfeit  of  the  modem  Freneh  tmmpery 
which  is  hashed  iq>  for  the  stage ;  Pope,  Johnson,  Ganick,  and  Hocace 
Walpole  at  the  same  time  concocting  the  prologues  and  epilogaea,  down 
even  toCi^rtain'Topham;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  a- antic  in 
the  Weekly  Magazine  of  1770,  that,  instead  of  the  prcdogua  'hoLng  an 
outline,  and  Tthe  epilc^e  a  moral  application  of  the  dxttma,  they  had 
become  ^^^pointed  satires  of  men  and  manners,"  these. produotioas,  now 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  display  a  considerable  amount  of  sparklii^ 
wit  and  sometimes  eloquent  pathos,  and  are  invaluable  to  historians  of 
our  own  modest  pretensions,  who  search  no  musty  record,  nor  diva  into 
black-letter  lore,  out  skim  the  lighter  literature  :in  ¥rhi<^  only  is  to  be 
found  the^Uy,  fiulhion,  or  rage  of  wlttch  we  may  want  a  ii^Moimen  ftr 
our  museum. 


(    .231     ) 
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**  Dov't  bothisr  here  about  joor  pmilegM  and  adyantages !"  exclaimad 
Bete  Dariing,  wrathfully,  as  Madame  de  Nino's  pupils  were  gathered 
round  the  schoolroom-stove  on  Christmas  morning,  ^*  France  and  its 
cofltoms  ate  a  hundred  years  behind  England  in  civilisation,  as  the  French 
girls  are  behind  us." 

<'  Well  done,  Rose  T 

^'AMine  excepted,  of  course,"  continued  Miss  DarHng.  ^Hero's 
Cfarialmaa-dayy  and  if  we  had  gone  to  school  in  England,  we  ^ould  be 
at  hoose  to  eat  our  joyous  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  t£e  misdetoe  and  the 
other  Chmtmas  ftm !  Whilst  in  this  pernicious  country  we  have  no 
holidays,  ezeepta  mondi  in  autumn,  and  take  that,  or  not,  as  parents 
like!  ^  IS  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  the  British  Govem- 
iiieni>  ought  to  interfere." 

''  Do  the  Frendi  keep  Chiistmas  as  we  do  ?"  asked  Grrace  Lucas,  a 
new  girl,  and  a  very  stupid  one,  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
Fieneh. 

«Bah.!"gnmihled  Rose,  ''what  do  they  care  for  Christmas?  The 
Jour  da  TAn  is  their  fSte." 

<<  Hie  vijiat  r  inquired  Grace. 

^  Qu'«Me  est  h^ !"  ejaculated  Rose,  in  her  careless  manner. 

'^fiave  seme  consideration.  Rose,"  interposed  Adeline  de  Castella,  in 
Ffeneli. 

**  Why  she  has  heard  it  fifty  times,"  retorted  Rose,  in  English. 

'^Srtffy  one  is  not  so  apt  as  you." 

^*  Apt. at -what  ?"  asked  Rose,  fiercely,  a  glowing  colour  rushing  to  her 
dftseks,  for  since  the  advent  of  George  Marlborough,  Rose's  oonscienee 
was  prone io^coi^ure  up. hidden  sarcasm. 

*^I  meant  at  ieaming  French,"  laughed  Adeline.  "  What  else  should 
Ijoean?*' 

'<  Oh,  Jthaak  you,"  chafed  Rose.     ''  I  understand." 

*Do  mJ6  pass  Christmas  in  this  prison  of  a  schoolroom?"  questioned 
Graoa. 

'^  No^  no,"  said  Mary  Carr.  *^  Madame  de  Nino  gives  us  a  mnd 
dinner  .in  her  state  dining-room,  roast  beef,  turkeys,  plum-pudmngs, 
miiioe*pias  ;  in  idiort,  everything  we  could  have  in  England." 

**  And  champagne  in  plenty,"  added  Rose ;  ^'  with  music  and  dancing 
a£kerward%  for^ts,  and  any  games  we  like.  Only,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Grace  Lucas,  ^^  we  are  not  allowed  to  utter  one  word  in 
£ngli&i  there's  a  double  punishment  if  they  hear  only  half  a  one." 

^^  A  pnitty  Christmas  it  vnll  be  for  me  then!"  groaned  Grace. 

'^  Don't  believe  her,  Grace,"  said  Adeline.  '^  It  is  the  only  day  in  Ae 
year  that  we  are  allowed  to  speak  English.  We  are  speaking  it  now,  and 
yon  see  the  teadieie  are  within  hearii^." 

^*  How  we  mast  all  envy  you,  Mademoiselle  Adeline !"  resumed  Miss 
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Lucas.     ''  You  leave>  for  good,  in  a  week,  the  last  night  of  the  old  year. 
If  we  could  but  change  places  with  you !" 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,"  interposed  Rose,  haughtily ;  "  who 
wants  to  change  places  with  Mademoiselle  de  Castella?  But,  Adeline, 
I  do  envy  you  the  balls  and  g^ety  between  now  and  Car^me." 

Adeline  de  Castella  was  about  to  leave  school,  and  be  introduced  to 
the  world.  New  Year's-day  was  her  birthday ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  f^tes  the  French  keep ;  and  Madame  de  Castella  had  issued  cards 
tor  an  assembly  for  the  evenmg.  They  called  it  Adeline's  inaug^uration 
ball 

Don't  class  the  Castella  family  amongst  the  general  run  of  Boulogne 
residents,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  de  Castella  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Spanbh  family,  and  his  usual  place  of  residence  was  Paris.  But 
three  years  previous  to  this  time,  Maria  de  Castella,  Adeline's  elder  sister, 
died,  and  symptoms  of  delicacy  began  to  show  themselves  in  Adeline.  The 
medical  men  ordered  her  the  sea-side,  and  she  was  sent  to  Bouloene-sur- 
Mer.  The  place  agreed  with  her  so  well,  so  fiilly  re-established  her 
health  and  strength,  that  Monsieur  de  Castella  took,  on  lease,  one  of  the 
town's  most  handsome  and  commodious  residences.  Sometimes  he 
visited  Paris,  with  his  wife,  and,  more  than  once,  family  affiurs  caused 
them  to  go  to  Spain  and  Italy.  During  these  absences,  Adeline  was 
usually  left  at  Madame  de  Nino's.  This  winter  they  intended  should 
be  their  last  at  Boulogne,  the  following  one  they  would  resume  their 
residence  in  Paris,  and  the  intervening  summer  would  be  spent  at  the 
chateau  of  Madame  de  Castella's  mother,  who  was  an  Eneliw  lady. 

School-girls  often  do  things  to  outrage  a  governess's  code  of  propriety, 
and  amongst  other  little  hidden  secrets,  Madame  de  Nino's  pupils  pos- 
sessed a  pack  of  fortune-telling  cards.  There  was  in  the  school,  at  this 
time,  a  young  lady  named  Janet  Duff,  who  had  entered  it  the  previous 
October.  She  was  fresh  from  Scotland,  full  of  all  its  superstitions,  and 
made  the  girls'  flesh  creep  at  night,  in  the  dortoir,  with  her  marvellous 
whispers  of  ghost  stories  and  second -sight.  It  was  she  who  brought 
these  cards,  and  she  introduced  them  with  a  manner  of  awe  and  mystery 
which,  whether  it  was  assumed  or  real,  called  up  a  similar  feeling  amongst 
her  companions.  They  had  no  right  to  be  called  cards,  for  they  were  but 
thin,  transparent  squares,  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant 
On  each  square  was  a  highly-finished,  beautifully  painted  flower,  pur- 
porting to  be  some  emUem.  Rose,  happy  love  ;  cross-of-Jemsaiem, 
sorrow ;  snowdrop,  cold  purity ;  bachelor's-button,  vanity ;  hyaointii, 
deatii;  and  so  on.  The  manner  was  to  place  three  or  four  of  these  squares 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  flowers  downwards,  so  that  one  square 
could  not  be  told  from  another.  They  would  soon  curl  up  and  leap  from 
the  hand,  but  should  any  one  rest  on  it,  it  was  deemed  a  proof  of  uinity 
with  the  holder.  For  instance,  if  it  were  the  cross-of- Jerusalem,  the 
holder  was  instantiy  pronounced  to  be  destined  to  sorrow.  Of  course  it 
was  but  an  unmeaning'pastime,  fit  only  for  school-girls,  but  Mary  Carr 
believes  to  this  day  that  those  cards  had  some  mysterious  affinity  with 
the  inward  feelings — the  destiny.  She  was  asked  to  explain  how.  That 
was  beyond  her,  she  said,  but  let  those  who  laughed  explain  why  it  was 
that  one  particular  card  clung  always  to  Adeline  de  Castella — and  was 
fulfilled  in  her  destiny.    The  first  evening  the  girls  tried  their  fortunes 
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(it  was  iQ  bed,  and  Rose  had  lighted  one  of  her  wax  tapers,  after  Mam'- 
selle  Fifine  went  down,  and  the  door  was  shut)  Adeline  had  her  two 
hands  stretched  out,  three  squares  on  each.  Five  of  the  squares  rolled 
off  quickly,  more  quickly  than  usual,  but  the  sixth  slightly  fluttered,  and 
then  settled  down,  passive,  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Janet  Duff  took 
it  up  and  looked  at  the  flower. 

"  Oh  !*'  she  exclaimed,  dropping  it  again,  "  it  is  very  bad!** 

Mary  Carr  picked  the  square  up,  and  turned  it.  It  was  the  French 
marigold. 

*^  Unhappy  love  ;  its  end  death,"  read  Janet  Duff,  from  the  Explana- 
tions.    **  It's  the  worst  in  the  pack." 

Some  of  the  girls  shivered,  out  Adeline  laughed  merrily,  saying  and 
thinking  that  it  was  only  nonsense. 

And,  sinc^ular  to  relate,  whenever  they  afterwards  tried  their  luck  at 
the  cardsj  the  French  marigold,  and  no  other,  would  cling  to  Adeline  de 
Castella.  The  girls  had  so  much  dread  of  the  hyacinth,  though  it  never 
rested  on  one  of  them,  that  Janet  Duff  took  it  out  of  the  pack. 

The  31  St  of  December  came.  Adeline  was  not  to  leave  till  eight 
o'clock,  for  she  wished  to  remain  with  them  the  last  evening :  and  in 
consideration  that  it  was  her  flnal  day  at  school,  Madame  de  Nino  gave 
orders  for  an  afternoon's  holiday.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  when  we 
think  we  have  more  to  say  we  nnd  less,  and  the  elder  girls  sat  round  the 
closed  stove,  all  heat  and  blackness,  in  sadness  and  silence.  Now  that 
they  were  about  to  lose  her,  they  found  out  how  very  dear  to  them 
Adeline  was. 

"  Let  us  do  something,"  yawned  Rose.  "  Don't  go  on  moping  in  this 
way." 

"  Shall  we  have  some  music  ?" 

**  Bother  music,  to-night !" 

"Kiss-in-the-ring?" 

"  Green  1"  ejaculated  Rose,  "  where's  the  fun  of  that,  with  only  girls? 
Suppose  Adeline  has  a  farewell  draw  at  the  cards  ?" 

**  Ah,  do,"  echoed  Bessie  Clark.  "  Liet's  all  have  a  draw.  Get  them 
out.  Duff." 

Janet  Duff  rose,  and  returned  with  the  cards. 

**  A  moment  yet,"  cried  Mary  Carr.  "  Mademoiselle  Clarisse  is  pry- 
ing her  eyes  this  way." 

"  Let  her  pry,"  returned  Rose.  "  It's  no  business  of  hers,  what  we  do 
on  a  holiday." 

**  But  if  she  catches  sight  of  the  cards,  she'll  want  to  know  their  mean- 
ing.    A  pretty  game,  that !" 

"  There  she  goes,  back  to  her  stupid  work-table.  Now  for  it !  Adeline 
first." 

Adeline  held  out  her  hands,  and  the  folded  squares,  drawn  indiscrimi- 
nately, were  placed  on  them.     All  curled  up  and  fell  off,  but  one. 

"Now  m  lay  you  what  you  like  that  it  is  the  French  marigold!" 
called  oat  Miss  Carr. 

"  Don't  touch  it  yet,"  said  Adeline.  "  Give  it  a  chance  to  follow  the 
rest" 

•  Bat  it  would  not  move,  and  they  turned  it.  It  was  the  French  marigold. 
Several  screamed,  and  Janet  Duff  positively  turned  pale. 

"  It  certainly  is  singular,"  mused  Adeline. 
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n. 

It  was  tlie  evening  of  New  Year'a-day,  and  a  claeh  of  many  cazriagM, 
impatient  horses^  quarrelsome  coachmen,  filled  the  streets^  as  die  gay 
world  of  Boulogne  flocked  to  the  house  of  Signor  de  GastelliL 

It  was  a  brilliant  scene,  those  reception-rooms,  brilliant  with  their 
blaze  of  light  and  their  many  exotics.  Adeline  de  Castdla  stood  by  her 
i|iother.  The  guests  had  known  and  thought  of  her  but  as  a  plainly - 
attired,  simple  school-girl,  and  were  not  prepared  to  recognise  her  as  she 
atood  before  them  in  her  costly  attire  and  her  wondrous  beauty.  Her 
robes  of  white  lace,  flowing  and  elegant,  sparkled  with  emeralds;  single 
diains  of  emeralds  encircled  her  neck,  her  arms,  and  confined  in  their 
place  the  curls  of  her  flowing  hair ;  lustrous  emeralds^  heirlooms  of  the 
ancient  £Eunily  of  De  Castella.  Her  hair,  of  a  daric-brown  shades  and 
ipery  luxuriant,  had  hitherto  been  worn  in  bands,,  but  the  present  style  of 
dressing  it,  in  falling  curls,  suited  best  the  Grecian  cast  of  her  fiBatures, 
which  were  pure  and  regular  as  if  chiselled  from  marble.  The  crimson 
flush  of  excitement  was  on  her  cheeks,  rendering  more  conspiciioua  her 
exxsessive  loveliness. 

*'  Oh,  Adeline,"  whispered  Mary  Carr,  when  she  could  steal  a  £bw 
words  with  her,  ''how  beautiful  you  are !" 

<<  What !  have  you  turned  flatterer  too  T' 

^'  Flattery — ^to  i/ou  !  How  mistaken  they  were  to-nig)it,  when  they 
prophesied  Rose  would  outshine  all  I     If  they  could  but  see  you  now  I" 

Miss  Carr  brought  her  words  and  her  breath  to  a  stand-still,  fira^  ooming 
in  at  the  door  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greorge  Marlborough. 

''  Yes,"  said  Adeline,  answering  her  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
'<  mamma  fell  over  them  to-day,  just  as  they  anived  fiK>m  Pans^  and 
made  them  promise  to  look  in  to-night.  They  are  on  their  road  to 
England.     Ix)rd  John  Seymour  is  with  thern^' 

''  What  in  the  world  will  Rose  say  ?"  ejaculated  Mary  Gam 

''The  thought  crossed  my  mind  to  send  word  to  Rose^"  retomed 
Adeline,  "and  if  mamma  had  had  any  suspicion  of  what  we  know^  I 
suppose  she  would  not  have  asked  them,  as  Rose  was  coming.  But  then 
I  remembered  how  touchy  Rose  b  at  any  allusion  to  the  subject^  and.  1 
concluded  it  better  left  alone.  Rose  is  not  one  to  make,  or  dtead, 
a  scene." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marlborough  advanced  to  Adeline^  and  the  latter 
clasped  her  hands.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  the  previous 
autumn.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  Paris.  Eleanor  was  tnmiDg 
to  address  Miss  Carr,  when  Rose  Darling  came  up. 

Hose  was  not  aware  in  whose  presence  she  was,  till  she  stood  &ee  to 
fdce  with  George  Marlborough.  The  random  remark  she  had  been  about 
to  utter  to  Addine  and  Mary  died  upon  her  lips,  and  her  &oe  tamed  of 
a  ghastly  whiteness.  Eleanor  was  crimson  ;  and  there  would  hare  been 
an  awkward  pause,  but  for  the  readiness  of  Mr.  George  Marlbarmigfa. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Darling  ?"  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
^'  Nearly  frozen  up  with  this  winter  cold  ?  It  has  been  jeej  seyene  in 
Paris." 

Rose  recalled  her  scattered  senses^  and  began  to  talk  with  lunak  at 
random :  but  she.  barely  eschaoged.  courtesiea  with  Eleanor. 
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^^EUoHy*  wUspered  Geerge  Marlborough  to  Ms  wiBsy  later  in  the 
mmmg^  ^may  I  dance  a  quadrille  with  her  ?^ 

*'  How  silly! — to  ask  me  that!  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
lot''  Boi  there  was  a  shy,  conscious  blush  on  Mrs.  George  M«d[berough*s 
abide,  as  she  answered.  Her  husband  saw  it,  and  went  off  laughing,  and 
tm  next  mhiute  Rose  was  dandng  with  him. 

*'  Which  of  my  presents  do  you  admire  most  ?*'  asked  Adeline  of  Mary 
Elanr,  cErecting  her  attention  to  an  extensive  display  of  ornamental  articles 
ranged  toeetber  in  the  card-room :  all  offerings  to  her  that  day  finom 
xiendi  and  relaiares,  according  to  French  custom  on  New  Tear's<^ay. 

**  What  a  lovely  little  clock  in  miniature !"  exclaimed  Rose,  looking 
>Ter  Mary's  shoulder. 

'^  It  is  a  real  clock,"  said  Adeline,  '<  and  plays  the  chimes  at  the  hours. 
Bf  y  g^ndmamma  always  said  she  should  give  me  something  worth  keep- 
ing on  my  eighteenth  birthday,  and  she  sent  me  this.  Stay,  I  will  touch 
the  spring." 

Aa  Adeline  raised  her  right  hand  hastily,  anxious  that  Rose  and  Mary 
Carr  should  hear  the  melodious  chimes  of  this  ingenious  ornament,  the 
pendant  chains  of  her  emerald  bracelet  caught  in  the  sleeve-button  of  a 
gientieman's  eoat,  who  made  one  of  the  g^oup,  pressing  round  her.  With 
Gk  sudden  jerk  Ae  disentangled  the  chain,  but  it  brought  away  with  it  a 
flower  he  had  held  in  his  lumd.     It  wcu  a  French  marigold. 

The  brilliant  hue  deepened  upon  Adeline's  cheek  as  she  looked  at  the 
Bower.     She  turned  and  held  it  out  to  the  owner. 

He  was  a  stranger,  a  young  and  most  distinguished  looking  man,  pos- 
sessing in  no  common  degree  that  air  of  true  nobility  which  can  neither 
be  concealed  nor  assumed.  His  countenance  was  one  of  rare  beauty,  and 
hit  *eyes  were  bent  with  a  pleasant,  earnest  expression  of  admiration  upon 
Adeline. 

She  addressed  an  apology  to  him,  as  she  restored  the  flower,  speaking 
intuitively  in  English  :  it  required  not  an  introductbn  to  know  that  that 
tall,  high-bred  man  was  no  Frenchman.  He  was  answering  a  few  words 
of  gaUantry,  as  he  took  it — that  the  fair  hand  it  had  been  in,  invested 
the  flower  with  an  extrinsic  interest — ^when  M.  de  Castella  came  into  the 
onde,  an  aged  man  by  his  side. 

**  Adeline,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  have  you  forgotten  your  old 
biend,  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse  ?" 

With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  Adeline  held  out  her  hand.  She  had 
beea  so  orach  with  the  English,  that  she  had  fully  acquired  their  habit 
of  hand-shaking.  The  old  baron  did  not  seem  to  understand  her,  but  he 
book  her  hand  and  placed  it  within  his  arm.  They  moved  away,  and 
tiwre  was  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  group. 

"  I  say,  Charlotte  Singleton,"  began  Rose,  "  do  you  know  who  that 
baadiottie  feUow  is  ?" 

^  Handsome  1     Everybody's  handsome  with  you.     I  call  him  old  and 

*^  I  don't  mean  the  French  baron.  That  distinguished  Englishman 
iviih  the  marigokL" 

^  He !  I  know  nothing  of  him.  He  came  in  with  the  Maxwells*  I 
mm  Sir  Sandy  introduce  lum  to  Madame  de  Castella." 

^  Where  in  the  world  could  he  have  found  that  Frendi  marigold  at 
Uiis  season  of  the  year  ?"  went  on  Rose, 
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*'  Oh,  Miss  Maxwell  has  all  sorts  of  odd  flowers  in  that  box  of  hers,  four 
feet  square,  which  she  calls  her  conservatory,"  returned  the  archdeacon's 
daughter.     '^  He  must  have  found  it  there." 

"  Lord  John,"  cried  Rose,  summarily  arresting  Lord  John  Seymour, 
who  was  passing,  and  whom  she  had  never  seen  but  once  in  her  life,  and 
that  months  before,  *^  who  is  that  handsome  man  I  saw  you  talking  with 
just  now  ?" 

'*  It  is  my  cousin's  husband,  Miss  Darling,"  lisped  Lord  J(An,  who  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech.     "  Young  Marlborough." 

<'  Not  Atm,"  cried  Rose,  impatiently,  an  association  dyeing  her  cheeks. 
"  A  tall,  pale  man,  features  very  refined." 

"  You  must  mean  St.  John." 

"  Who  ?"  repeated  Rose.  • 

"  Mr.  St.  John.     Brother  to  St.  John  of  Castle- Wafer." 

'*  Indeed  I"  cried  Rose,  the  name  being  familiar  to  her.  ''  Don't  you 
think  him  very  handsome  ?" 

''  Handsome  ?  yes.  And  more  pleasing  than  handsome,"  was  the 
reply  of  Lord  John  Seymour. 

"  Is  he  staying  here  ?     Are  you  intimate  with  him  ?" 

'<  Passing  through  only,  I  believe.  And  as  to  intimacy,  I  have  scarcely 
seen  him  since  we  left  Christchurch.     He  travels  a  good  deal." 

**  I  wish  you  would  introduce  him  to  me,"  was  the  young  lady's  next 
observation. 

*'  Well  done,  Rose !"  thought  Mary  Carr. 

**  With  pleasure,"  answered  Lord  John.  And  o£Fering  his  arm  to3Iiss 
Darling,  they  moved  away  in  search  of  the  stranger. 

But  when  they  at  length  found  him,  he  was  dancing  with  Adeline, 
and  none  were  more  attentive  to  her  than  he,  during  the  3Ht  of  the 
evening. 

"Adeline,"  whispered  Rose,  when  she  and  Miss  Carr  were  leaving, 
"  the  play  has  begun." 

"What  play?" 

"  You  are  already  taken  with  this  new  stranger,  and  he  with  you. 
What  did  you  think  of  the  episode  of  the  French  marigold  ?" 

"  What  wild  fancies  now  ?"  asked  Adeline.  "  Taken  I  What  are  you 
talking  of  ?" 

"  Rely  upon  it,  that  man  will  exercise  some  powerful  influence  over 
your  future  life." 

"  Oh,  Rose,  Rose !"  remonstrated  Adeline.  **  We  are  not  all  so  sus- 
oeptible  to  influence'  as  you." 

"  We  must  all  be  subject  to  it,  at  least  once  in  our  lives,"  rejoined 
Rose,  unheeding  the  reproof.  "  Adeline,  beware  of  this  stranger :  the 
French  marigold  is  an  emblem  of  unhappy  love*^ 

Adeline  de  Castella  laughed,  a  slighting,  disbelieving  laugh,  laughed 
aloud  in  her  pride  and  power  as  she  left  Rose  Darling's  side,  to  play  her 
brilliant  part  in  the  crowd  around  her.  It  was  spring-time  with  her 
then. 

There  was  a  singular  fascination  about  her,  this  child  of  many  lands. 
It  is  no  fable  to  call  her  such.  Of  her  father's  parents,  the  one  was 
Spanish,  the  other  Italian,  and  the  father  of  Madame  de  Castella  was 
French  and  her  mother  an  Englishwoman.     But  Adeline  seemed,  in  all 
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fcliings,  to  partake  more  of  the  English  nation  than  of  any  other.  Her 
rare  beauty  of  form  and  feature  is  seldom  found  united  with  brilliancy 
of  complexion,  as  it  was  in  her,  save  in  the  patrician  daughters  of  our 
own  land ;  and  the  retiring,  modest  sweetness  of  her  manners,  so  gracefui 
and  self-possessed,  was  essentially  English.  A  stranger  would  have 
taken  her  to  belong  to  no  other  country,  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  absence  of  any  foreign  accent,  would  contribute  to 
the  delusion.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Castella,  who  herself 
spoke  English  fluently,  that  her  children  should  be  proficient  in  the 
language.  English  nurses  had  attended  them  in  their  infancy,  and  an 
English  governess,  a  lady  of  fallen  fortunes,  but  good  birth  and  breeding, 
had  afterwards  held  charge  of  them,  till  Maria  de  Castella's  death.  It 
was  from  this  lady  that  Adeline  especially  learnt  to  appreciate  and  love 
the  English  character,  and  it  is  probable  that,  insensibly  to  herself,  her 
own  was  formed  to  imitate  the  model.  In  short,  Adeline  de  Castella,  ia 
spite  of  her  name  and  her  mixed  birth,  was  essentially  English. 

III. 

A  MONTH  or  two  rolled  away.  Adeline  de  Castella  paid  an  occasional 
visit  to  her  old  schoolfellows  at  Madame  de  Nino's ;  but  not  often,  for 
her  time  was  taken  up  with  a  continuous  scene  of  gaiety  and  visiting. 
Balls,  theatre,  soirees — never  was  she  in  bed  before  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  it  was  later  than  that.  Madame  de 
Castella  was  sUll  a  young  woman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  lived 
but  in  the  world.  The  school-girls  noticed  that  Adeline  wore  a  pale, 
wearied  look,  and  one  afternoon  that  she  came  in,  she  coughed  fright- 
fully. 

*'  That's  like  a  consumptive  cough !"  exclaimed  Rose,  with  her  usual 
want  of  consideration. 

'^  I  have  coughed  a  good  deal  lately,"  observed  Adeline,  "  and  coming 
in  firom  the  cold  air  to  the  atmosphere  of  your  stifling  stove,  has  set  me 
on  now." 

Nobody,  however,  thought  anything  serious  of  the  cough,  or  the  weari- 
ness :  but  that  time  was  to  come. 

It  was  Ash- Wednesday :  and  Mary  Carr  was  invited  to  spend  the  day 
at  Signer  de  Castella's.  Madame  de  Castella  had  given  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  not  masked^  the  previous  Monday  night.  Rose  and  Mary  were 
invited  to  it,  but  Madame  de  Nino  refused  the  invitation  for  them,  point 
blank,  which  nearly  drove  Rose  wUd  with  exasperation.  After  church, 
one  of  the  servants  attended  Miss  Carr  to  Madame  de  Castella's — ^for  i 
suppose  you  know  that  in  France  a  young  lady,  that  is,  an  unmarried 
one,  never  goes  out  alone. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  in  some  extraordinary  commotion.  Servants 
ran  hither  and  thither  with  a  look  of  consternation  on  their  faces,  and 
Madame  de  Castella,  when  Mary  reached  her  presence,  was  walking 
about  in  her  dressing-gown,  sobbing  hysterically,  her  breakfast  cold  and 
untouched  at  her  side,  and  her  maid  standing  by  her. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Mary,  in  terror. 

^'  Oh,  it  is  dreadful  1"  ejaculated  Susanne,  by  way  of  answer.     "  Un«- 
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Inyolontarilj  tlie  thoughts  of  Mary  Carr  flew  back  to  a  night  in  the 
pxeiiotis  antomn,  when  the  disappearance  of  Rose  Darling  caased  a 
•Dene  of  similar  confosioa  and  excitement  to  the  one  she  was  witnessing 
now.  ^'Conld  the  like  Oh,  shame  upon  her!"  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed, ^^for  associating  such  ideas  with  Adeline  de  CastdlaT  She 
■poke  up^  and  conjured  them  to  tell  her  what  was  amiss  with  Adeline. 

^  She  if  dying/'  shrieked  Madame  de  Castella.  *^  My  daiiing  child  ! 
■I J  only  child  I  she  is  dying,  and  I  am  the  cause.     God  forgive  me  !" 

''  Oh  Susanne !"  exclaimed  Miss  Carr,  turning  to  the  mud,  ^  what  is 
itaU?" 

Susanne  and  Madame  explained  between  them.  Both  weeping;  the 
latter  violently. 

They  were  engaged,  on  the  previous  night,  to  ^^assbt"  at  the  crown- 
utg  ball  of  the  carnival,  but  when  it  became  time  to  dress,  Adeline  felt  so 
in  and  weary  that  she  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Madame  de  Castella 
mrged  her  to  exert  herself  and  shake  the  illness  off,  but  the  Signor  inter- 
£Bred,  and  said  Adeline  had  better  go  to  bed.  And  to  bed  she  went,  at 
nine  o'clock.  Madame  departed  at  ten  for  the  ball,  but  came  home 
before  twelve,  anxious  probably  about  Adeline.  She  went  into  the 
latter's  bedroom,  and  found  her  coughing  violently:  worse  still,  she 
ibund  her  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  wringing  wet  with  it,  from  head  to 
loot  Terror-stricken,  the  uidiappy  lady  asked  the  cause,  but  Adeline 
could  say  nothing,  knew  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that  that  killing  eough 
and  those  profuse  perspirations  were  a  nightly  occurrence.  No  wonder 
ker  waking  hours  were  characterised  by  depression  and  lassitude :  no 
wonder  she  was  pale  and  weary. 

«  But  tins  cough — ^this  cough" — ^hesitated  the  unhappy  mother,  not 
^l&nng  to  give  vent  to  her  fears,  '<  you  do  not  cough  muchj  Adeline,  in 
the  day." 

^^  But  incessantly  at  night,  mother,  as  you  hear  me  now." 

Panio-stricken,  con^ctenee-stricken,  the  careless  parent  rushed  from 
the  chamber.  The  household  was  alarmed,  and  the  medical  attendant 
sent  for.     He  came  at  once,  aroused  out  of  his  slumbers. 

He  thought  consumption  had  set  its  seal  upon  Adeline.  The  seeds  of 
it  were,  no  doubt,  inherent  in  her  constitution,  though  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, and  the  gaiety  she  had  indulged  in  that  winter  had  brought  them 
forth ;  the  exposures  to  the  night  air,  to  heat  and  cold,  the  thin  dresses, 
the  fatigue,  and  the  broken  rest.  He  did  not  say  ^e  would  not  be 
vestored  to  health ;  but  he  vrished  for  a  consultadon. 

So,  when  the  eariy  boors  gare  place  to  day,  the  faculty  were  called 
together,  both  French  and  Englisn.  They  said  just  what  the  feunily 
dcMtor  had  said,  and  no  more. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  not  ask  to  see  Adeline,"  said  Mary  Carr,  when  she 
had  leamt  these  particulars. 

*^  Not  for  the  world,"  interposed  the  lady's  maid.  <<  Perfect  qmet  is 
Ctdered.  Mademmselle  has  now  got  a  blister  to  her  chest,  and  a  siok- 
nurse  is  with  her.** 

But,  Just  then,  Louise,  Adeline's  maid,  eame  into  the  room,  with  htt 
young  lady's  love  to  Miss  Carr,  and  an  inquiry  why  die  was  so  long 
foing  up  to  set  her. 

<<  There!"  sobbed  Madame  de  Castella,  << they  hava  told  lier  yon  aie 
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kare.  Just  go  to  her  for  five  minutes.  I  rely  upon  jou  not  to  stay 
ko^r." 

*<  And  pray  don't  let  her  talk,  mademoiselle/'  added  Susanne. 

So  Mary  Carr  followed  Louise  into  Adeline's  room,  and  went  on  tip- 
toe to  her  bedside.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  her 
lying  there,  so  pale  and  wan. 

**  So  their  fears  have  infected  you,  Mary !"  was  her  salutation,  as  she 
looked  up  from  the  pillow  and  smiled.  '*  Is  it  not  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
boKness  altogether  ?  As  if  no  one  ever  had  a  cough  before !  Do  you 
know  we  have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  doctors  here  to-day." 

<<  Susanne  said  there  had  been  a  consultation." 

^  Yes,  I  could  scaicely  help  laughing.  I  told  them  all  it  was  very 
n£caloas  :  that  beyond  the  cough,  whidi  is  nothing,  and  a  little  fatigue 
from  the  pun  in  my  side,  I  was  no  more  ill  than  they  were.  Young  Dr. 
T  ■■  said  it  was  his  opinion  alsO|  and  that  I  should  outlive  them  all 
yet" 

**  I  hope  and  trust  you  will,  Adeline !     Is  that  the  nurse  ?" 

"  A  sick-nurse  they  have  sent  in.  She  is  English,  and  accustomed  to 
ihe  ^sease.     You  know  consumption  is  common  enough  in  your  idand.'' 

Mary  Carr  thought  then,  thinks  sUll,  that  it  was  a  grievous  error,  their 
suffering  Adeline  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease  tliey 
deeaded.  It  was  Madame  de  Castella  who  betrayed  it|  in  her  grief  and 
cxeiteQient. 

.  <'  There  is  so  much  more  fuss  being  made  than  is  necessary,"  resumed 
Adeline.  '^  They  have  put  on  a  blister,  and  I  am  to  lie  in  bed,  and  live 
upon  slops.    I  hate  slops." 

**  Is  your  appetite  good  ?"  asked  Mary. 

*^  I  have  not  any  appetite,"  was  Adeline's  reply.  ^^  But  in  illness  we 
fiuscy  many  things,  and  Louise  would  have  brought  me  up  anything  I 
asked  £br.  There's  no  chanee  of  it,  with  this  nurse  here.  She  seems 
tiresomely  particular,  and  determined  to  obey  orders  to  the  letter.  I 
asked  her,  just  before  you  came  in,  for  some  wine-and-water.  I  almost 
prayed  to  her  for  it,  I  was  so  painfully  thirsty.  I  could  have  coveted  that 
three-sous  beer  some  of  the  English  girls  at  school  are  so  fond  of." 

"  Did  she  let  you  have  it  ?" 

*<  No.  She  told  me  she  would  not  give  me  a  drop  of  wine  if  I  paid  her 
ibr  it  in  gold.  I  cried  over  it :  I  was  so  disappointed  and  thirsty  :  and, 
vhat  with  the  flurry  and  excitement  there  has  been  all  the  morning,  and 
papa  and  mamma's  anxiety,  my  spirits  were  low,  and  I  actually  cried.  But 
abe  would  not  give  it  me.  She  brought  me  some  toast-and-water,  and 
Mid  she  was  going  to  make  me  somfitlung  nice,  better  than  wine.  There 
she  is,  coddling  at  it  over  the  fire — very  nice  I  dare  say  it  is  /" 

*^  Never  mind,  dearest  Adeline,"  interrupted  Miss  Carr.  *'  Do  all  they 
inAj  and  take  what  they  order  you,  so  as  to  get  well  again." 

**  Yes,  I  mean  to  do  so.  Nurse  will  not  find  me  a  rebellious  patient. 
Mafy !"  she  broke  oS^  bursting  into  a  flood  of  most  distressing  tears, 
^do  ^OM  think  I  am  indeed  in  danger?  do  you  see  such  a  oh»ige  in 

JM?" 

^No,Do;  MOyAd^inel"  was  the  impresnve  answer.  '<  Youarefistigued 
with  late  hours,  and  have  taken  cold.     Nothing  more." 
.'  **  I  shoaU  not  grieve  for  myself;  iio4  so  much;  though  it  would  be  a 

b2 
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trial  to  part  thus  early  with  life,  when  all  seems  so  bright^"  she  sobbed. 
"  But  the  distress  of  my  dear  father  and  mother — ^you  do  not  know  how 
great  it  is.  Papa  has  been  shut  up  ever  since  in  his  cabinet^  and  mamma 
IS  like  one  bereft  of  reason." 

The  nurse  came  forward,  and  whispered  Miss  Carr  to  take  her  leave. 
This  excitement  was  bad  for  Mademoiselle  de  Castella. 

'<  Farewell,  dearest  Adeline.  I  shall  soon  come  to  see  you  again.  I 
know  I  shall  find  you  better." 

She  was  half-way  across  the  room  when  Adeline  called  to  her.  The 
nurse,  who  was  again  leaning  over  her  saucepan,  looked  up,  a  remon- 
strance in  her  eye  if  not  on  her  tongue,  but  Miss  Carr  returned. 

"  Mary,"  she  whispered,  '^  g^  in  to  mamma,  assure  her,  convince  her, 
that  I  am  not  so  ill  as  she  fears :  that  it  is  her  love  for  me  which  has 
magnified  the  danger." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  cried  Rose  Darling,  slightingly,  when  Miss  Carr 
carried  the  tale  of  Adeline's  illness  back  to  school.  '^  She  will  soon  be 
well." 

"  Or  die,"  said  Mary  Carr. 

"  Die !  You  are  as  absurd  as  the  French  doctors,  Mary.  As  if  people 
died  of  a  little  night  visiting !     I  wish  they  would  let  me  run  the  risk." 

*'  If  you  had  seen  the  house  to-day,  and  Madame  de  Castella         " 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  not,"  interrupted  Rose ;  "  such  scenes  are  not  to  my 
taste.  And  nothing  at  all  to  juclge  by.  The  French  are  always  in  the 
extreme— ecstasies  or  despair.  So  much  the  better  for  them.  They  feel 
the  less." 

'^  That  is  a  harsh  remark,  if  intended  to  apply  to  Madame  de  Castella," 
observed  Miss  Carr.     "  More  bitter  grief  I  never  care  to  witness." 

'*  No  doubt.  As  bitter  as  it  is  in  her  nature  to  feel :  and  shown  as  the 
French  always  do  show  it,  in  ravings  and  hysterics.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  Mary  Carr,  that  the  only  grief  to  be  feared,  that  which  eats 
into  the  heart,  and  tells  upon  it,  is  borne  in  silence." 

What  a  remark  from  Rose  Darling ! 

IV. 

Adeline  de  Castella.  grew  gradually  better ;  nay,  apparently  quite 
well.  But  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  of  winter  continued  that  year  very 
late,  even  to  the  end  of  April,  and  for  all  that  period  she  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  house.  The  medical  men  recommended  that  she  should 
spend  the  following  winter  in  a  warmer  climate.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  summer  should  be  passed  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Beaufoy,  as  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon,  and,  with  the  autumn,  they  would  go  south. 

A  new  rumour  reached  the  school-girls — that  Adeline  was  about  to  be 
married.  It  was  brought  by  Madeleine  de  Gassicoiut,  and  her  friends 
were  intimate  with  the  Castellas. 

That  was  a  singular  year,  so  far  as  weather  went  Frost  and  snow, 
drizzly  rain,  bleak  and  biting  winds  alternated  with  «ach  other  to  the 
beginning  of  May :  there  had  been  no  spring ;  but,  with  that  month. 
May,  there  came  in  summer.  It  was  hotter  than  it  often  is  in  July. 
And  this  hot  weather  lasted  for  several  months. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  this  premature  summer,  and  the  usual  Thuxs* 
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day  holiday  at  Madame  de  Nino's.  The  g^Is  were  in  the  inner  court, 
icareely  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  with  the  heat,  on  the  score  of  its 
Borelty,  or  to  grumble  at  its  inconvenience,  for  they  were,  most  of  them, 
still  in  winter  attire,  and  Rose  was  in  a  furious  state  of  indignation  and 
leady  to  quarrel  with  everybody,  because  she  had  not  been  fetched  out, 
when  the  roll  of  carriage- wheels  was  heard,  and  the  g^rls  peeped  through 
a  slit  in  the  great  wooden  door  so  as  to  g^t  a  glimpse  of  the  gate  of  the 
outer  court-yard. 

**  Who  is  it  ?**  cried  those  behind. 

"  What's  the  use  of  asking  yet?"  retorted  Rose.  "  There's  part  of 
the  panel  of  a  carriage  to  be  seen,  and  that's  all." 

"  What's  the  colour,  Madeleine  de  Gassicourt  ?** 

"  I — I  can't  distinguish,"  answered  Madeleine.     "  Something  dark." 

''  You  never  can  distinguish,  colours  or  carriages  either.  If  Rose  had 
not  said,  you  could  not  have  seen  whether  it  was  a  carriage  or  a  wheef- 
barrow.  Very  considerate  of  you,  to  take  up  the  place  of  those  who  can 
see." 

"The  colour's  dark  blue,"  said  Rose.  "Stop  a  bit.  There  goes 
Squire  Daw  with  the  key  of  the  gate." 

<«  Dark  blue,"  mused  Madeleine,  who  had  drawn  silently  away,  for  she 
was  most  sensitive  to  any  remark  on  her  defective  sight,  "  the  Castella 
carriage  is  dark  blue.     Can  you  see  the  livery  ?" 

.  "  Now  stupid !"  retorted  Rose,  "  what  should  bring  that  carriage  here  ? 
I  question  if  it  has  been  so  much  as  looked  at  since  she  was  ill»  The 
Singletons'  carriage  is  blue,  and  Charlotte  said  she  should  fetch  me  if  the 
archdeacon ^" 

Rose  stopped  short.  Julie  had  opened  the  gate,  and,  springing  down 
the  steps  of  the  carriage,  came  Adeline  de  Castella,  followed  by  her 
mother.  A  shout  of  delight  rose  from  the  girls,  and,  braving  the 
astonished  indignation  of  mesdemoiselles  the  teachers,  excited  fingers 
pushed  back  the  great  lock,  and  a  group  burst  into  the  outer  court-yard. 
Adeline  ran  towards  them,  as  delighted  as  they  were.  Madame  de  Cas- 
tella, with  an  amused  laugh  and  a  pleasant  word,  passed  on  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame  de  Nino,  and  Mademoiselle  Henriette  ordered  forth 
Julie,  and  had  the  door  double-locked. 

Adeline  looked  infinitely  beautiful :  for  though  the  face  had  little  more 
colour  in  it  than  there  is  in  Parian  marble,  the  features  retained  all  their 
^quisite  contour,  the  flowing  hair  its  silky  curls,  the  dark-brown,  lustrous 
^yes  their  sweet  and  sad  expression.  In  the  midst  of  Adeline  de  Cas- 
tella's  brilliant  loveliness,  there  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  sadness  pervading  her  countenance.  It  never  fuled  to 
strike  on  the  notice  of  the  beholder,  investing  such  a  face  as  hers  with  a 
nngnlar  interest,  but  it  was  more  than  usually  observable  since  her  illness. 
Was  it  that  the  unearthly  part  of  her,  the  spirit,  conscious  of  and  mourn- 
ing what  was  in  store  for  her,  cast  its  shadow  upon  her  features  ?  The 
girls  crowded  round  silently  to  look  at  Adeline's  teeth,  for  one  day,  during 
the  time  she  lay  ill,  Charlotte  Singleton  had  said  that  the  transparent 
teeth  of  Adeline  de  Castella  were  an  indication  of  a  consumptive  ten- 
dency^  and  the  girls  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves  whether  they 
vere  so  very  transparent. 

^'  So  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last,"  began  Adeline,  as  she  sat  down 
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witih  Rose  Darling  and  Miss  Carr,  on  the  bench  outside  the  schoolrooiii 
windows.     ^  What  hot  weather  has  come  all  at  once  !** 

**  Adeline,  how  long  your  illness  has  been !  We  heard  yo«  were  going 
to  Nice.'* 

"  Not  till  autumn.     And  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  Nice.** 

«*  There's  Julie !"  burst  out  Rose.     «•  Julie,  who's  letdied  ?** 

^  Pas  Tons,  mademoiselle,''  answered  the  servant,  laughing  at  Roee's 
anxiety. 

"  All  bah  !  Adeline,  we  have  heard  something  else." 

"What?" 

"Why  news,  about  you.     Shall  I  tell  it  ?" 

'^  At  a  seasonable  opportunity,"  replied  Adeline.     ^'  Look  at  these 
children  round  us,  all  listening." 
.  "  Va-t-en !  vart-en  !"  cried  Rose,  rising,  and  bnfieting  the  KtUe  ones 
about  so  sharply  that  some  of  them  began  to  cry. 

*•  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  V*  called  out  Mam'selle  Fifine. 

"  Ces  enfans,  petites  diables  qu'elles  sont !"  responded  Rose,  never 
very  particular  in  what  she  said  to  the  teachers.  *'  Mademoiselle  de 
Castella  ne  pent  pas  dire  un  mot.     Qu'elles  s'en  aillent  d'ici  !** 

Mam'selle  Fifine  called  off  the  children,  and  Rose  dashed  at  once  into 
her  sulriect. 

"  Adeline,  we  hear  you  are  going  to  be  married.     Is  it  true  P*' 

^  I  believe  it  is,"  she  answered,  a  faint  blush  upon  her  &ce^  and  a  eaie- 
less  smile. 

''  Is  he  handsome  T*  questioned  Rose.  Of  course  the  first  tibongfat 
that  would  arise  to  her. 

•*  I  have  never  seen  him." 

*^  Oh,  Adeline !"  uttered  Mary  Carr,  involuntarify,  whilst  Rose  Blued 
with  unqualified  amazement. 

**  Not  yet     He  comes  from  Paris  this  week  to  pay  us  a  virit.** 

"Who  is  he?" 

*^  The  Baron  de  la  Chasse.  Do  you  recollect  seeing,  on  my  baU  nigh^ 
an  old  gentleman  who  remained  most  of  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
papa?" 

"  Yes.     Well  ?"  answered  Rose,  impatiently. 

*'  It  seems  he  made  overtures  then  to  papa  for  my  hand,  thoagh  I  did 
not  know  it,  and ** 

<*  It  is  a  sin,  an  unholy  thing,"  interrupted  Mary  Carr,  starting  up,  in 
her  sharp  disappointment,  **  to  sacrifice  you  to  an  old  man !  Why  \m 
sands  of  life  must  be  well-nigh  run !" 

^'  A  moment,  Mary,^'  rejoined  Adeline,  calmly  laying  her  hand  upon 
Miss  Carr's  arm,  "  who  is  hasty  now  ?  That  old  man's  sands  are  run. 
He  died  soon  after  he  had  played  his  part  in  that  festal  night,  which  he 
had  come  down  from  Paris  purposely  to  join  in.  He  and  papa  were  old 
aend  very  dear  friends,  closer  friends  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive^ 
though  there  was  a  difference  of  twenty  years  in  th^r  ages.  His  nephew 
inherits  his  fortune  and  title,  and  it  is  for  him  they  destine  me." 

**  How  old  is  he  ?"  inquired  Rose. 

*'  I  never  asked,"  said  Adeline.  '^  Mamma  says  he  is  good-looking.  It 
appears  that  this  scheme  of  uniting  the  families  has  been  a  project  o€ 
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jeetny  ihoogli  liiey  nerer  told  me.     Hsd  wj  faster  lired,  tbe  konoor  wis 
to  ha^e  fidlen  to  her." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  observed  Miss  Carr. 
^  llimdc  you,  Mary ;  but  you  speak  hesitatingly.'' 
*'  Not  as  to  the  wish.    The  hope  might  be  more  assured  if  you  already 
knew,  and  loved,  him  who  is  to  be  your  husband.     It  is  a  haavdous 
matter  to  promise  to  marry  one  whom  we  kave  never  seen.^ 

^  It  IS  the  way  these  things  are  mani^ped  in  France^"  said  Adeline. 
"  And  the  cause  tihat  such  doubtful  feKcity  eondesoends  to  alight  on  a 
French  menage^'*  broke  Ibirth  Rose.     ^  The  wives  make  it  out  in  their 
intrigues  though.     It  is  a  dangerous  g^me,  Adeline.     Take  care.** 

"1  hope  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  warn  me  against  such 
danger,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  the  crimson  flying  to  her  eheeka. 

^'  Ne^;  lor  you  have  not  a  particle  of  &e  French  nature  about  you," 
frariesahr  retimied  Rose.  ^^  To  you,  strong  in  rectitude  of  principle  and 
refined  feelings,  it  can  bring  only  sufiertng — a  yearning  after  what  must 
never  be." 

^  Engliskwemai  do  not  always  nunry  where  they  low,"  mused 
Adeline. 

^S^den  or  never,"  answered  Rose.  *^With  them  the  paesimi  is 
macraD^  orer.  They  go  more  into  society,  have  opportunities  of  mixing 
freely  wrth  the  other  sex,  whidi  you  have  not ;  and  so  the  jrears  pass  hy» 
and  by  the  time  Uieir  maniage  comes,  the  heart  is  at  rest,  its  Me  has 
kftit.'' 

'*  Then  their  marriage,  even  by  your  own  showing,  seems  to  be  uxoA 
on  Ajpar  with  what  mine  will  be.'* 

**  Their  marriage  is,  Adeline,  but  their  love  is  over,  yours  has  1m  a 
Thero  lies  the  difficulty,  and  the  danger." 

"Where  did  you  get  all  these  wise  ideas  from  f"  inquired 
mooh  amused. 

Rose  proceeded,  leaving  the  question  mianawered. 

^I  tbou^t  you  would  be  sure  to  marry  an  Englishman.  Yo«  have 
often  said  so,  and  you  admire  the  English  so  mu<^  more  than  you  do  the 
Fsmic^  You  remember  that  handsome  Englishman,  of  French  msrigold 
memory  p  I  set  it  down  in  my  mind  that,  in  some  way,  your  desting^  and 
his  were  to  be  linked  together." 

'<  You  have  set  many  things  down  in  your  mind,  Rose,  that  never  had 
place  out  of  it,"  retorted  Adeline,  with  a  merry  laugh.  ^  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  that  night,  and  probably  never  shall  see  him  again." 

^'  Madem<nselle  Rose  Darling,"  exclaimed  Clotilde,  putting  her  head 
out  at  the  schoolroom  window. 

*^  Oh  the  joy  !"  cried  Rose,  as  she  flew  away.  ^  I  know  ^*B  the 
Singletons." 

'^  Has  Rose  had  a  flirtation  lately  ?"  asked  Adeline  of  Mary  Carr. 

^'  Nothing  approaching  to  it,  since  the  aflair  of  George  Mailborongh. 
And  it  strikes  me,  Adeline,  that,  for  her  heart,  that  was  somedung 
more  than  a  flirtation.     She  is  wonderfully  sobered  down." 

^'  How  does  Grace  Lucas  get  on  with  her  French  ?    I  see  her  there, 
in  the  garden,  with  Janet  Duff." 
.  ^  B^kwards,  if  at  all.     I  never  met  with  so  stupid  a  girL    Faney  her 
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imrents  sending  her  here  for  twelve  months  to  acqaire  the  kngaage !  We 
might  as  well  send  Rose  out,  for  the  same  period,  on  a  mission  to  conyert 
all  the  Turks." 

'<  Perhaps  hetter,  as  to  success/'  laughed  Adeline.  ''  Here  she 
comes." 

Rose  came  out  with  her  things  on,  looking  glum.  It  was  onlj  old 
Miss  MarweQ  who  had  come  for  her. 

*'  You  must  promise  one  thing,  Adeline,"  she  said :  ''  that  you  will 
^Te  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  future  hushand." 

"Very  well,"  acquiesced  Adeline.  "A  pleasant  evening  to  you, 
Rose." 

"A  dull  one,  you  mean,  with  deaf  Sir  Sandy  and  his  nster.  I 
counted  upon  going  to  the  Singletons." 

The  Baron  de  la  Chasse  arrived  from  Paris,  and  was  hetrothed  to 
Adeline  de  Castella.  A  small  circle  of  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
kim  on  the  evening  of  the  betrothment,  including  Miss  Dariing  and 
Mary  Carr. 

A  man  of  thirty  years,  of  middle  height,  and  fine,  well-made  figure ; 
pleasing  features,  regular  in  their  contour;  auburn  hair,  curly  and 
luxuriant  by  nature,  but  sheared  off  to  bristles ;  yellow  whiskers,  like- 
wise sheared,  and  a  gpreat  fierce  yellow  moustache  with  curled-round 
comers.  Somehow  Rose,  when  Adeline  said  he  was  g^ood-looking,  had 
pictured  to  herself  a  tall,  handsome  man;  and  when  she  caught  sight  of 
the  cropped  hair  and  the  moustache,  she  went  through  the  introduction 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  splitting  with  laughter.  Yet  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  baron  for  anything  but  a  gentleman  and  a  high- 
bred man. 

«  Mary  !"  whispered  Rose,  when  she  found  the  opportunity,  ^'  what  a 
sacrifice  for  Adeline!" 

'<  How  do  you  mean  ?  Domestic  happiness  does  not  lie  in  looks. 
And  if  it  did,  the  baron's  are  not  so  bad." 

"  But  look  at  his  sheared  hair,  and  those  frightful  moustaches  I  Why 
does  he  not  cut  the  ends  off,  and  die  them  brown  ?" 

<^  Perhaps  he  is  afiraid  of  their  turning  out  green — if  he  has  read 
Warren's  *  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.' " 

"  Oh,  Adeline !  Adeline !    I  wonder  if  she  is  really  betrothed  to  lum  ?" 
"  That's  a  superfluous  wonder  of  yours.  Rose,"  said  Mary  Carr.    "  The 
white  wreath  is  on  her  head,  and  the  betrothal  ring  on  her  finger." 

"  If  such  a  shaven  goat,  as  that,  put  the  ring  upon  mine,  I  should 
look  out  for  somebody  else  to  take  it  off  again,"  retorted  Rose.  "  Dear 
Adeline,"  she  continued,  as  the  latter  advanced,  *<  let  us  see  your  ring." 
AdeUne  drew  off  her  glove  and  her  ring  together. 
"  You  should  not  have  taken  it  from  your  finger,"  remarked  Mary 
Carr.  "  We  hold  a  superstition — some  do— that  a  betrothal  ring,  once 
removed  from  the  finger,  will  never  be  exchanged  for  a  nuptial  one." 

*' Sheer  nonsense,  like  most  other  superstitions,"  said  Adeline;  and 
her  perfect  indifference  of  manner  proved  that  no  love  had  entered  into 
ber  betrothal — as,  indeed,  how  should  it  ? 
"  What  had  you  both  to  do  ?" 

^'  Only  sign  some  vmtings,  and  then  he  placed  the  ring  on  my  finger. 
Nothing  more." 
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*'  Except  a  sealmg  kiss,"  said  Rose,  saucily. 

The  colour  stole  over  Adeline's  face.  Even  her  fair  open  brow,  as  it 
met  the  chaplet  of  white  roses,  became  crimson. 

"  Who  but  you,  Rose,  would  dream  of  such  vulgar  familiarities  ?"  she 
remonstrated.  *'  Amongst  the  French,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
the  very  extreme  of  bad  taste." 

**  Taste  r*  ejaculated  Rose,  contemptuously,  "  If  you  loved,  you 
would  know  better.  Wait  till  you  do,  Adeline,  and  then  remember  my 
words — and  yours.  It  does  not  require  much  time  for  love  to  grow,  if 
it  will  grow  at  all,"  she  continued,  in  that  half-abstracted  manner  which 
was  now  frequent  with  her — as  if  she  were  communing  with  herself, 
rather  than  talking  to  another. 

"  Probably  not,"  remarked  Adeline,  with  indifference ;  "  but  even  you, 
Rose,  susceptible  as  you  are  known  to  be,  will  scarcely  admit  that  a  few 
hours  are  sufficient  to  call  it  forth." 

'^  Nor  a  twelvemonth  either,  situated  as  you  and  he  are,"  replied  Rose, 
vehemently.  <^  The  very  fact  of  being  expected  and  required  to  love,  in 
any  given  quarter,  must  act  as  a  sure  preventative." 

And,  generally  speaking,  Rose  was  right. 

"  Adeune,"  hesitated  Mary  Carr — it  was  a  delicate  point  to  enter  upon 
— "  do  you  really  like  the  idea  of  this  union  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered.  *'  We  must  marry  some  time,  and 
papa  speaks  highly  of  M.  de  la  Chasse." 

**  You  fell  into  it  without  objection?" 

''  Of  course.  What  objection  was  there  to  make  ?  I  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  baron  to  like  or  dislike  him.  And  it  is  a  very  smtable 
match." 

M.  de  la  Chasse  drew  up,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
He  appeared  a  sensible,  agreeable  man,  at  home  in  all  the  polite  and 
literary  topics  of  the  day.  In  his  manner  towards  Adeline,  thoueh  never 
losing  the  ceremonious  politeness  of  a  Frenchman,  there  was  a  degree  of 
gallantry  (I  don't  know  any  better  word  :  the  French  would  say  empresse- 
fnent)  not  unpleasing  to  witness,  and,  Rose  thought,  a  large  share  of 
vanity.  But  where  you  would  see  one  of  his  nation  superior,  you  would 
•ee  ninety-nine  worse. 

'^  It  may  be  a  happy  marriage  after  all,  Rose,"  observed  Miss  Carr, 
when  they  were  once  more  alone. 

^'  Possibly  :  if  she  can  only  induce  him  to  let  his  hair  grow,  and  to 
part  with  those  yellow  tails." 

^^  Be  serious  if  you  can,"  reproved  Mary  Carr.  ''  He  seems  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  love  Adeline." 

"  He  admires  Adeline,"  dissented  Rose,  "  is  proud  of  her,  and  no  doubt 
excessively  gratified  that  so  charming  a  girl  should  fall  to  his  lot  without 
any  trouble  on  his  part.  But  if  you  come  to  speak  of  love,  it  sets  one 
wondering  how  much  of  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  French 
husband.'' 

Adeline  was  suddenly  called  to  by  her  mother,  and  desired  to  sing  a 
duet  with  the  baron,  whose  reputation  for  musical  talent  had  preceded 
him ;  but  she  palpably  shrank  at  the  request,  and  declined  it  Her  nature, 
modest  and  retiring,  united  with  the  extreme  of  sensitiveness,  shrank 
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firom  thus  standing  publicly  up  in  that  roam  to  sing  with  one,  whom  she 
had  just  promised  to  look  upon  as  her  fbtme  husband.  Her  ostennble 
excuse  was  that  she  had  not  sung  since  her  iUness,  and  she  adced  Rose  to 
take  her  place. 

Rose  moved  forward,  nothing  loth.  Singing  was  the  onlj  thing  die 
excelled  in,  except  flirtation.  Adeline  sat  heraelf  down  by  Maiy  Carr, 
and  whispered  of  old  merry  times,  old  schoolfellows,  old  associatioiis. 

No  Aadow,  or  doubt  of  the  future,  appeared  that  night  to  sit  upoa  the 
spirit  of  Adeline  de  Castella.  There  was  a  radiant  lodk  in  her  coonte- 
nance,  rarely  seen  ;  hiding,  for  the  moment,  that  touching  expresskm  of 
sorrow  and  sadness,  so  natural  to  it.  As  the  betrothed  of  a  £sw  hoars,  in 
a  few  months  to  be  a  wife,  she  was  the  wor^pped  object  of  those  around 
her,  and  ^is  called  forth  what  latent  vanity  there  was  in  her  heart  For 
I  hope  you  have  not  imagpined  that  Adeline  de  Castella  was  without 
vanity.  She  was  perhaps,  in  all  sober  truth,  as  near  perfection  as  any 
young  lady  inhabiting  this  mortal  earth  can  be,  but  ^  was  not  yet  an 
angel :  and  if  you  ever  met  with  a  beautiful  g^rl  (or  an  ugly  one  either) 
devoid  of  vanity,  it  is  more  than  I  have.  Adeline,  like  many  others, 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  an  engaml  girl — ^both  pride  and  vanity 
night  surely  be  indulged  in,  by  a  promised  wife !  Rut  she  knew  not  all 
the  nature  of  the  contract  she  nad  that  day  made  in  her  Uindneas,  its 
solemn,  fearful  nature.  How  was  she  to  understand  it  yet  ?  All  that  was 
to  come  with  time  :  as  you  will  hear,  if  you  read  on. 
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"Rdtg,  ring,  ring! — bang,  bang,  bang !  *  What  w  the  news  now,  I 
wonder  ?  Why  is  St.  John's  so  noisy,  and  what  is  that  salute  for  ?  Is 
it  the  Prince  Napoleon,  or  Marshal  St.  Amaud? — General  Canrobert^ 
Lord  Raglan,  or  the  Duke  ?  Surely  it  must  be  the  Caradoe  at  last! 
When  are  we  to  go  ?  and  what  is  the  news  ?' " 

The  *' shining,  sunny,  excavated  Bath-brick  sort  of  ooean-wouder,*^ 
Malta,  is  always  enlivened  by  a  greater  or  less  breadth  and  depth  of 
bell-ringing,  but  in  the  stirring  month  of  March  last  it  outrivalled  itself. 
Never  was  such  a  crowd,  never  such  excitement.  The  pavement  was 
covered  by  red-jackets  and  riflemen,  the  hotels  were  besieged,  the  forts 
were  crammed,  a  newly-swept  charcoal  closet  went  at  a  premium.  Then, 
the  gossip !  Greek  mischief-makers,  Russian  spies,  Turkish  alannists, 
were  all  busily  engaged.  The  waiting-rooms  of  Muir  and  Goodenoufi^h, 
the  two  librarians  of  the  Strada  Reale,  were  filled  with  inquirers  all  day 
long. 

"  News,  news,  news ! — no  other  idea  seemed  to  find  place  for  a  moment, 
and  the  excitement  became  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Intelligence,  on  the 
<  best  authority,'  was  contradicted  almost  as  soon  as  circulated.  Orders 
and  counter-orders  were  <  the  order  of  the  day.'    At  the  doors  of  the 

*  Our  Cmnp  In  Turkey,  and  the  Way  to  It.  By  Mrs.  Yomig,  Autiior  of 
"  Cutch,'»  "  Western  India,"  "Facts  and  Fiction,"  &c.    Richard  BenUey. 
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fibraiies  and  of  the  Pogt-offioe,  papers  were  affixed,  adTertising  the  de« 
parture  and  arrival  of  steamers  for  Alexandria,  England,  Fhmce^  and  the 
Levant.  Hour  by  hoar  these  announcements  were  changed,  till  thej 
hecame,  by  reason  of  contradictory  interpola^ns,  almost  illegible.  Tbie 
Gandia  superseded  the  Indus;  the  Himalaya^  bound  to  Alexandria, 
sailed  for  Turkey ;  the  Bipon  took  the  muls  of  the  Euxine  ;  and  every 
flbip^  and  everybody,  presented  the  same  aspect  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion. Wonderful  monster  vessels,  that  had  ploughed  the  Atlantic,  and 
never  been  heard  of  among  us  before,  came  proudly  into  the  shining 
harbour  of  Valetta,  and  were  away  again  ere  morning  light.  Old,  creaky, 
crazy  steamers,  patched  for  the  time,  were  towed  slowly  out,  laden  with 
women,  hones,  and  stores,  the  spectators  much  doubting  whether  any  of 
them  would  reach  their  destination,  and  the  destination  itself  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Then  all  Malta  would  be  excited  by  the  thunderings  of 
a  salute  from  the  Fort,  which,  reverberating  amoncf  the  rocks,  was  re- 
echoed by  the  men-of-war  in  harbour.  Anon  we  all  raced  up  to  a  bar* 
racoo-— an  elevated  sort  of  colonnade  overhanging  the  Mediterranean; 
while  beneath  us  rushed  in  a  little  steamer,  carrying  English  or  French 
colours;  on  which  we  at  once  tore  down  again  to  the  Custom-house 
landing,  to  arrive  with  the  guard  of  honour  and  the  governor's  carriage, 
and  witness  the  disembarkation  of  a  certain  number  of  cocked-hats  imd 
white  feathers  appertaining  to  the  great  men  and  staff  of  the  allied 
armies.  By  this  time  the  square  in  front  of  Government  House  was 
eoveied  wi^  Maltese,  in  their  hanging  caps  and  sleeve-depending  coats  ; 
and  people  happy  enough  to  squeeze  into  projecting  windows,  or  out  into 
the  narrowest  of  all  ^ilconies,  in  time,  might  see  a  carriage  full  of 
Algerine  or  other  heroes,  Marshal  St  Amaud  with  his  beautiful  wife, 
honest-looking  Canrobert,  or  Prince  Napoleon,  the  living  image  of  his 
TOcle." 

Such  is  die  picture  Mrs.  Young  gives  us  of  Malta  as  it  was  in  March, 
1854.  No  wonder  that  she  was  desirous  of  getting  out  of  all  this  racket, 
anxiety,  and  distraction  as  quick  as  possible,  but  she  did  not  find  it  an 
easy  matter.  It  was  troops,  troops  everywhere,  not  a  berth  to  spare,  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  and  prolonged  disappointments  that  she  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  passage  in  a  yacht  bound  to  Varna,  on  a  trip  whidi 
combhied  profit  with  pleasure.  There  was  no  landing  at  GallipoH,  and  at 
Stamboul  the  same  scene  was  enacted  as  at  Malta.  The  hotels  were  filled 
to  the  garrets,  and  filthy  apartments  in  Italian  drinking-houses  were  occu- 
pied by  officers  of  the  staff.  Still  there  was  much  to  be  seen :  the  Sultan 
was  gomr  with  his  harem  to  the  Sweet  Waters — what  a  misnomer !  Some 
of  XM  ladies,  Mrs.  Young  tells  us,  wore  the  yashmak  of  material  so  slight, 
that  it  only  served  to  give  additional  delicacy  to  their  semi-Circassian 
complexions.  Etiquette,  however,  insisted  upon  these  fair  dames  admiring 
nothing.  Even  when  the  Dute  with  his  brilliant  cortege  passed  their 
carriages,  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  remained  fixed  on  the  perspective  of  the 
distance.     His  royal  highness  must  have  been  infinitely  disgusted. 

Mrs.  Young,  herself  a  soldier's  wife  and  a  soldier's  widow,  sympathises 
warmly  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  soldier's  wife.  The  original 
feelings  of  modesty  not  even  protected  in  the  barrack,  what  does  it 
become  in  ^e  fidd  ?  Suffering  and  uncared  for,  self-respect  is  lost,  and 
the  women  become  a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  instead  of  being, 
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as  they  should  he — like  the  French  cantinihres — most  usefbl  items  in  the 
camp  machineiy. 

Therapia  was  a  pleasant  change  from  oyer-crowded  Constantinople. 
At  this  time  all  was  couleur  de  rose^  and  General  Canrohert  was  aoi- 
uouncing  his  intention  of  giving  halls  the  moment  he  arriyed  at  Varna, 
and  making  all  the  Greek  ladies  as  gay  as  Parisians.  If  the  gallant 
general  found  any  there,  it  must  he  very  much  altered  from  what  it  Was  a 
few  years  hack.  Then  there  were  trips  to  the  Giant's  Mountain  (whose 
classic  repute  is  passed  over  in  dignified  silence),  and  to  Belgrade,  which 
Hr.  Albert  Smith  tells  us  is  often  mistaken  for  the  renowned  fortress  of 
the  same  name !     It  must  be  by  a  very  peculiar  class  of  travellers. 

From  Therapia  it  was  back  again  to  Gallipoli.  An  old  Turkish 
general,  who  had  just  arrived,  desired  to  see  the  camps.  He  visited  the 
French  firsts  was  shown  all  the  arrangements,  and  expressed  his  great 
delight  at  the  clever  management  of  everything.  He  next  visited  the 
English.  << Excellent!"  said  he;  "and  do  the  men  like  all  this?" 
«*  Very  much."  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so ;  and  all  this  time  the  Turks 
are  fighting  the  Russians."  Notning  could  exceed  the  fraternity  that 
existed  between  the  French  and  English  soldiery;  or,  as  Mrs.  Young^s 
servant,  Corporal  Riley,  said  :  ^'  They  seem  never  easy  but  when  they  are 
giving  us  something,  or  fetching  things  from  their  tents  for  us."  Strict 
orders  were  issued  to  ensure  respect  to  harems  and  mosques.  These  were 
necessitated  by  a  fray  of  the  Zouaves  in  the  former,  and  the  ascent  of  a 
chosen  band  of  our  own  countrymen  up  the  minarets,  where  they  gave  out 
the  National  Anthem  as  a  vanety  to  the  chant  of  the  Muezzims. 

''The  culinary  talents  of  the  French  soldiers,"  says  Mrs.  Young, 
"  astonished  our  people.  The  English  soldier  was  half-starved  upon  his 
rations,  because  he  could  not,  with  three  stones  and  a  tin  pot,  convert 
them  into  palatable  food.  The  pork  and  beef  were  often  cast  aside  for 
this  reason,  and  the  man  ate  only  his  bread,  or  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  woman  of  the  regiment  to  cook  for  him.  The  Frenchman,  on  the 
contrary,  caught  tortoises,  and  hunted  for  their  eggs ;  gathered  herbs  of 
all  kinds ;  made,  in  addition  to  the  soup  prepared  with  his  radon  meat, 
ragoiits  and  '  omelettes  aux  fines  herbes ;'  and  so  dined  well  on  dishes 
•easoned  and  delicate.  The  French  and  English  women  did  not  seem  to 
associate  at  all.  The  wives  of  our  soldiers  wondered  at  the  manly  costume 
of  the  useful  canimieres,  who  have  their  horse  and  tent,  and  are  treated 
with  equal  courtesy  by  oflScers  and  men ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  were 
astonished  by  the  want  of  gallantry  in  a  people  who  bring  women  to  the 
vraia  in  a  foreign  land,  suffer  them  to  stand  unshelter^  to  wash  the 
dothes  of  the  men  in  a  burning  sun  with  a  thermometer  at  110^  of 
Fahrenheit,  leave  them  unprovided  with  carriage  when  the  regiment 
moves,  and  oblige  each  woman  to  sleep  with  nine  other  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  a  circular  tent  some  twelve  feet  in  diameter." 

It  is  now  an  old  story  that  ever^'thing  that  was  well  done  at  Boulehar 
was  done  by  the  French.  They  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for 
foresight  and  campaigning  abilities  ;  their  sick  are  better  attended  to 
than  ours  to  the  present  day,  and  they  have  their  huts,  while  we  are 
talking  about  them.  They  had  a  clever  way  of  extemporising  a  table. 
The  plan  was  to  level  an  oblong  piece  of  ground  and  dig  a  trench  all 
round  it,  in  which  the  diners  sit,  leaving  the  table  in  alto-relievo.     The 
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derer  abo  built  hnts.  They  did  not  send  to  France  for  the  wood,  but 
just  sent  for  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  supplies, 
noweTer,  began  to  be  exhausted.  All  that  the  Turks  brought  to  the 
camp  was  a  few  eggs,  lemons,  onions,  and  sugar.  In  this  dilemma,  a 
woman  of  the  regiment  possessed  herself  of  a  few  fowls,  which  went  well 
«noueh  with  a  chance  Adrianople  tongue,  brought  from  Constantinople, 
or  a  bit  of  bacon  obtained  en  cadeau  from  the  captain  of  a  transport. 

"  Now  it  was  seen  that  the  cantinieres  of  the  French  army  were  not 
only  exceedingly  useful  as  suttlers  to  the  camp,  but  looked  amazingly 
well  in  their  picturesque  costume,  as  they  rode  behind  the  colonels  of  their 
several  regiments  on  field-days.  The  women  of  our  force  suffered,  and 
were  comparatively  useless.  An  idea  was  therefore  set  on  foot,  of  con- 
verting them  into  cantinieres ;  and  though  the  difficulty  of  costume — the 
waistcoat,  and  <  that  idea  continued  downwards' — first  presented  itself,  it 
was  not  considered  insurmountable.  Mrs.  O'Flanagan,  then, — a  strong, 
active,  clever  woman  in  her  way,  and  possessed  of  a  complexion  likely  to 
wear  well,  and  a  tolerable  foot  and  ankle, — was  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment. She  was  provided  with  a  donkey  and  a  tent,  commanded  to 
forage  about  the  villages  for  supplies,  and  permitted  to  sell  them,  at  a 
reasonable  profit,  in  camp. 

<*  For  a  few  days  nothing  could  present  a  more  hopeful  appearance. 
Young  geese,  juvenile  ducks,  green  apples, — suggestive  of  innumerable 
dumplings, — ^with  a  variety  of  fresh  luxuries,  threatened  to  make  our  six- 
dozen-chest  dining-tables  groan  with  plenty.  The  flounced  mousseline- 
de-laine  dress  of  the  energetic  donkey-rider  rose  two  or  three  inches ;  and 
the  regimental  tailor,  in  his  mind's  eye,  already  saw  the  grey  trousers, 
red  jacket  with  a  charming  little  tail  to  it,  and  excessively  short  jupe,  in 
which  our  suttler  was  not  alone  to  rival  the  French  cantiniere  in  costume, 
but  was  to  be  the  bright  leader  of  a  band,  prepared  to  surround  the 
colonel  on  all  state  occasions,  like  the  shining  satellites  of  a  superior 
planet.  Alas,  for  human  hopes  founded  on  the  stability  of  woman's  will ! 
Mrs.  O'Flanagan  wearied  of  donkey-riding.  The  profit  on  her  foragings 
rose  to  cent,  per  cent.,  and  she  was  duly  expostulated  with.  In  a  day  or 
two  more  the  mousseline-de-laine  descended  again,  and  not  a  goose  or 
duck  cheered  us  with  its  pleasant  cacklings.  The  eggs  remained ;  and 
Vin  de  Tenedos— the  juice  of  the  vine— ^d  duty  for  the  juice  of  the 
apples.  While  the  regiments  were  on  parade,  Mrs.  O'Flanagan  was  wont 
to  divest  the  itinerant  merchants  of  their  supplies,  and  send  them  home 
rejoicing ;  so  that  on  the  men's  return  not  the  vestige  of  a  Turk  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  all  eggs,  milk,  onions,  and  et  cseteras,  were  only  to  be  had 
at  the  store  of  the  wily  suttler.  Then  came  a  tug  of  war.  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  was  commanded  to  leave  her  tent,  and  yield  up  her  donkey. 
She  defied.  The  order  was  repeated,  but  she  received  it  with  smiles  of 
derision,  firmly  seated  among  ner  eggs.  Thb  was  too  much.  As  a 
camp-follower  she  was  amenable  to  camp  authority;  and  the  matter 
ended  by  an  officer  being  directed  to  bum  her  tent  over  her  head,  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  became  a  sort  of  Suttee  to  her  principles ;  though,  unlike 
the  Hindoo  widow,  she  yielded  her  confidence  under  the  influence  of 
green  wood,  and  was  very  soon  smoked  out  like  a  noisome  insect,  and  re- 
mained seated  under  a  neighbouring  bush,  leaning  her  arm  on  a  barrel  of 
Vin  de  Tenedos,  and  lamenting  her  destiny  in  a  pathetic  Irish  howL" 
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Mrs.  0*Fl«iagaQ  had  her  revenge  for  this  act  of  penecation.  She 
dedared  that  she  had  seen  a  heautiful  young  countrywoman,  a  slaire  to 
an  old  Turk,  and  a  descent  being  made  upon  the  harem  of  the  wicked 
old  Blue  Beaitl,  nothing  was  found,  and  the  men  got  into  grave  trouble. 

At  Tchifleck,  "  the  fiarm,**  as  the  spot  was  called,  whither  the  camp 
next  moved,  <<  nothing,"  Mrs.  Young  describes,  <^  could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  their  existence,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  bell  tents  pttcbed  oo 
the  slope  of  a  Turkish  hill,  looking  over  the  sea  of  Marmm."  3Iost 
heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  her  in  her  love  of  a  nomadic  life  ! 

*^  Our  carpet  was  the  flower-enamdled  grass,  a  thousand  times  more 
brilliant  than  any  design  in  Marlborough  House.  A  magnifioeutly 
towering  purple-blossomed  thistle,  that  I  would  not  have  changed  for  the 
tallest  figure  footman  in  Grosyenor-place,  stood  sentry  at  m;^  door.  A 
thousand  larks  were  my  vocalists ;  and,  for  sunsets  and  moonligfats^  what 
duurm  could  all  the  Claudes  and  Titians  of  the  Academy  possess,  when 
eompared  to  these  glorious  originals  shining  on  the  Eastern  wave  ?" 

But  we  must  exchange  these  pleasant  scenes  for  Varna,  where  the 
British  camp  was  pitched,  in  defiance  of  all  Oriental  rules,  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  but  deceitful  lake.  The  Afiriean  experience  of  the  French 
taught  them  better.  <<  You  may  feel  safe  enough  here,"  said  a  staff 
officer  of  Prince  Napoleon's,  ^^  but  the  position  is  excessively  unsa£s,  and 
your  general  prostration  may  be  sudden  and  flEttaL"  They  made  them- 
adves  comfortable  for  a  time,  however,  building  bowers  for  shade,  going 
to  Varna  for  supplies,  the  soldiers'  wives  d<Hng  the  washing  in  the  lake. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  O'Flanagan  turned  up  again  at  Varna. 

«  One  day,  while  looking  from  die  camp  towards  Vam%  a  lady,  as  she 
teemed,  came  ambling  along  the  road  with  straw  hat,  flouxiced  djraoB,  and 
the  gayest  possible  snawl.  One  became  quite  nervous.  It  was  months 
since  such  a  morning  visitor  had  appeared;  and  though  the  French 
officers  and  Bashi-Bazouks  had  become  indiffierent  to  us,  the  idea  of  re- 
ceivii^  a  lady  was  quite  alarming.  However,  there  she  was,  drawing 
nearer  every  moment,  making  evidently  to  our  tent.  Servants  were 
called,  seats  demanded,  an  impertinent  intrusive  fowl  driven  huzriedly  out 
of  the  <  green  drawing-room,' — to  the  evident  amazement  of  the  mud.  fowl, 
who  generally  roosted  there  at  night,  and  lounged  in  the  shade  all  day 
hy  the  side  of  the  gutta-percha  water-basin ;  however,  we  were  to  be 
civilised  people  again  now,— «  lady  was  coming  *  to  oalL' 

''  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise,  wnen  passing  boldly  on  we  disoof«red  in 
that  alarming  rider  our  friend  Mistress  O'FUnagan,  of  Tchifieck  memory, 
whom  last  we  left  '  lamendng,'  like  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  not,  however, 
on  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Turkish  prison  of  Gallipoli  1 

**  How  she  had  escaped  the  transport  in  which  site  was  ordered  to  be 
aent  to  England,  no  one  knew.  Clever  and  ingenious  as  the  authofess  of 
the  '  White  Slave'  romance  was,  she  had  not  only  efiected  her  porpoae, 
and  got  a  passage  in  a  French  ship,  but  she  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
attired  herself  in  the  latest  French  fi&shions.  Indisputably  her  talent  was 
great ;  and,  rightly  applied  under  proper  training,  the  abilitiefl  of  Mn. 
0'Flana^;an,  in  another  class  of  life,  might  have  rendered  her  an  admiied 
and  brilliant  member  of  society.  As  it  was^  she  was  dmply  coasidetied 
MB  an  impudent  and  dangerous  camp-follower;  and  the  ocdi^  was  at  oooe 
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CMQ  to  Ukm  W  back  to  Varna  under  a  guard,  and  the  offieer  was  to  see 
Ser  plaoad  on  board  a  transport  in  the  faarboor  bound  lor  England,  whioh 
Tosael  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  until  it  there  arrived. 

^*  The  men  who  were  charged  with  her  safe  convoy  had  no  taste  for 
Has  order.  They  liked  the  woman,  and  admired  her  energy.  To  express 
AiBy  the  soldiers  appointed  for  her  guard  each  filled  his  can  with  Vin  de 
Tenedos,  to  see  at  parting  to  whose  she  would  put  her  lip. 

^  Arrived  on  the  shore,  the  men  gathered  round  wiu  kindly  words ; 
and  many  a  friendly  a|id  loving  message  was  entrusted  to  our  ex- 
€antim^ej  for  transmission  home  to  wife  and  comrade.  Mrs.  O'Flanagan 
was  true  to  herself;  she  took  the  cans  as  they  were  presented,  and, 
patting  her  lips  to  each,  drank  the  men's  healtL  Safe  in  the  ship's  boat, 
the  guard  left  her,  gpiving  three  hearty  cheers  as  it  pushed  off,  with  Mrs. 
CFlanagan  in  the  stem.  And,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  '  We  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man,'  so  the  men  of  the  whole  regiment,  I  believe, 
regretted  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  author  of  ^  The  Romance  at 
Tdiifleck.'" 

Gradually  rations  grew  scarce  and  bad.  Some  porter  did  once  come 
up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Vapours  began  to  rise  at  night  up  from 
toe  lake^  and  fevers  set  in.  There  were  plenty  of  medicines,  but  no 
comforts.  Mrs.  Young — for  we  are  not  told  if  there  was  a  Mr.  Yoimg 
— ^wisdy  moved  away  nearer  to  the  French  camp.  At  first  this  had  its 
little  discomforts. 

^  The  French  soldiers,  till  they  got  right  ideas,  generally  mistook  our 
tenti  for  the  regimental  canteen,  and  myself,  no  doudbt,  for  the  cantiniere 
€M  demirtoUeUe.  One  very  jolly  Zouave  once  came  in,  I  remember,  and 
inaiflfjM^  on  placing  himself  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  beds  there,  to  re- 
count the  whole  romance, — as  he  seemed  to  consider  it,-— of  his  first 
jotnina^  the  amnr  in  Algiers ;  and  talked  most  enthusiastically  of '  ce  cher 
CanroWt*  on  the  hill." 

These  ent^prising  Zouaves !  They  never  lose  a  thing  for  the  trying 
for  it  But  the  m^atAlcft  was  soon  corrected,  and  the  French  treated  our 
foir  cooatrywoman  with  their  usual  courtesy.  With  the  great  heats 
came  flies,  dew,  rain,  and  thunder-storms,  and  matters  began  to  take  a 
serious  appearance.  The  '^  bowers,"  rotting  with  the  wet,  sent  forth  an 
ominous  dead-leaf  smell.  The  tents  were  full  of  hot  feverish  vapour. 
Mrs.  Young  made  another  move,  and  got  quarters — in  Belgrave-square 
•^in  Varna.     This  was  the  result : 

'<  Sorely  wearied,  I  went  to  bed.  Patter,  patter,  patter !  What  could 
it  be?  Surely  it  rained,  and  the  leaky  root  allowed  the  drops  to  fall  on 
my  face  and  coverlet.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  lucifers  and  candle  came 
into  requisition;  and  then  a  scene  appeared  which  I  thought  even  a 
Turkish  house  could  not  have  produced.  The  walls  were  covered  thickly 
with  vermin  of  the  most  objectionable  class,  the  white  coverlet  showed 
hundreds,  the  planks  of  the  floor  seemed  to  pour  them  out  in  streams  ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  I  described  what  seemed  a  horrible  sort  of 
phantasmagoria,  my  friend  laughed  a  wild  sort  of  half-frantic  laugh,  and 
said,  <  Oh !  you  must  sprinkle  Italian  powder  over  the  floor  and  bed,  and 
suspend  a  tarpaulin  overhead.'  Neither  tarpaulin  nor  powder  had  any 
effect ;  and  though  at  last  I  tried  placing  lighted  candles  round,  till  I 
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Mrs.  OTlanagan  had  her  revenge  for  this  act  of  persecation.  She 
declared  that  she  had  seen  a  heautiful  young  countrywoman,  a  slave  to 
an  old  Turk,  and  a  descent  being  made  upon  the  harem  of  the  wicked 
old  Blue  Beard,  nothing  was  found,  and  the  men  got  into  grave  trouble. 

At  Tchifleck,  <<  the  farm,''  as  the  spot  was  called,  whiUier  the  camp 
next  moved,  "nothing,"  Mrs.  Young  describes,  "could  have  been 
pleasimter  than  their  existence,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  bell  tents  pttcbBd  oo 
the  slope  of  a  Turkish  hill,  looking  over  the  sea  of  Marmora.^  Most 
heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  her  in  her  love  of  a  nomadic  life  ! 

^  Our  carpet  was  the  flower-enamelled  grass,  a  thousand  times  more 
brilliant  than  any  design  in  Marlborough  House.  A  magnifioeudy 
towering  purple-blossom^  thistle,  that  I  would  not  have  changed  for  the 
tallest  fig^ure  footman  in  Grosvenor-place,  stood  sentry  at  my  door.  A 
thousand  larks  were  my  vocalists ;  and,  for  sunsets  and  moonnghts^  what 
darm  could  all  the  Claudes  and  Titians  of  the  Academy  possess,  when 
eompared  to  these  glorious  originals  shining  on  the  Eastern  wave?" 

But  we  must  exchange  these  pleasant  scenes  for  Varna,  where  the 
British  camp  was  pitched,  in  defiance  of  all  Oriental  rules,  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  but  deceitful  lake.  The  African  experience  of  the  French 
taught  them  better.  "  You  may  feel  safe  enough  here,"  said  a  staff 
officer  of  Prince  Napoleon's,  "  but  the  position  is  excessively  imsafe,  and 
your  general  prostration  may  be  sudden  and  fataL"  They  made  them- 
arives  comfortable  for  a  time,  however,  building  bowers  for  shade,  going 
to  Varna  for  supplies,  the  soldiers'  wives  doing  the  washing  in  the  lake. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  OTlanagan  turned  up  again  at  Varna. 

"  One  day,  while  looking  from  Uie  camp  towards  Vama^  a  lady,  as  she 
teemed,  came  ambling  along  the  road  with  straw  hat,  flouiiced  dieoB,  and 
the  gayest  possible  ^awL  One  became  quite  nervous.  It  was  months 
since  such  a  morning  visitor  had  appeared;  and  though  the  French 
offiksers  and  Bashi-Bazouks  had  become  indifferent  to  us,  the  idea  of  re- 
oeiving  a  lady  was  quite  alarming.  However,  there  she  was,  drawing 
nearer  every  moment,  making  evidently  to  our  tent  Servants  w«e 
called,  seats  demanded,  an  impertinent  intmsive  fowl  driven  hurriedly  ont 
of  the  '  green  drawing-room,' — to  the  evident  amazement  of  the  said  fowl, 
who  generally  roosted  there  at  night,  and  lounged  in  the  shade  all  day 
b^  the  side  of  the  gutta-percha  water-basin;  however,  we  were  to  be 
civilised  people  again  now,— a  lady  was  coming  'to  call' 

"  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise,  when  passing  boldly  on  we  discofered  in 
that  alarming  rider  our  friend  Mistress  OTlanagan,  of  Tchifleck  memory, 
whom  last  we  left  '  lamenting,'  like  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  not,  however, 
on  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Turkish  prison  of  Gallipoli  1 

"  How  she  had  escaped  the  transport  in  which  site  was  ordered  te  be 
aent  to  England,  no  one  knew.  Clever  and  ingenious  as  the  autliofeas  of 
the  '  White  Slave'  romance  was,  she  had  not  only  effected  her  parpoae, 
and  got  a  passage  in  a  French  ship,  but  she  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
attired  herself  in  the  latest  French  fashions.  Indisputably  her  talent  was 
great ;  and,  rightly  applied  under  proper  training,  the  abilitiefl  of  Mn. 
O'Flana^^,  in  another  class  of  life,  might  have  rendered  her  an  admired 
4Ad  brilliant  member  of  society.  As  it  was^  she  was  dmply  oonsMkiiad 
as  an  impu^nt  and  dangerous  camp-£ollower ;  and  the  ocdi^  was  at  oooe 
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civeh  to  Ukm  Iier  back  to  Varna  under  a  guard,  and  the  officer  was  to  see 
ner  placed  on  board  a  transport  in  the  harbour  bound  for  England,  which 
▼esaei  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  until  it  there  arrived. 

^'  The  men  who  were  charged  with  her  safe  convoy  had  no  taste  for 
Has  order.  They  liked  the  woman,  and  admired  her  energy.  To  express 
Amy  the  soldiers  appointed  for  her  guard  each  filled  his  can  with  Vin  de 
Tenedos,  to  see  at  parting  to  whose  she  would  put  her  lip. 

^  Arrived  on  the  shore,  the  men  gathered  round  wiu  kindly  words ; 
and  many  a  friendly  apd  loving  message  was  entrusted  to  our  ex- 
€antimere,  for  transmission  home  to  wife  and  comrade.  Mrs.  0*Flanagan 
was  true  to  herself;  she  took  the  cans  as  they  were  presented,  and, 
patting  her  lips  to  each,  drank  the  men's  healtL  Safe  in  the  ship's  boat, 
the  guard  leffc  her,  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  it  pushed  off,  with  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  in  the  stem.  And,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  '  We  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man,'  so  the  men  of  the  whole  regiment,  I  believe, 
v^^ted  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  author  of  ^  The  Romance  at 
Tdufleck.'" 

Gradually  rations  grew  scarce  and  bad.  Some  porter  did  once  come 
up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Vapours  began  to  rise  at  night  up  from 
the  lake^  and  fevers  set  in.  There  were  plenty  of  medicines,  but  no 
comforts.  Mrs.  Young — for  we  are  not  told  if  there  was  a  Mr.  Yoimg 
— ^wisdy  moved  away  nearer  to  the  French  camp.  At  first  this  had  its 
little  discomforts. 

^  The  French  soldiers,  till  they  got  right  ideas,  generally  mistook  our 
tenti  for  the  regimental  canteen,  and  myself,  no  doubt,  for  the  cantiniere 
«•  dend-ioUetU*  One  very  jolly  2k>uave  once  came  in,  I  remember,  and 
insistred  on  placing  himself  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  beds  there,  to  re- 
count the  whole  romance, — as  he  seemed  to  consider  it,-— of  his  first 
joining  the  arnnr  in  Algiers ;  and  talked  most  enthusiastically  of  ^  ce  cher 
CanrcSert*  on  the  hill." 

Tbeae  enterprising  Zouaves !  They  never  lose  a  thing  for  the  tijing 
for  it.  But  the  mistJike  was  soon  corrected,  and  the  French  treated  our 
fiur  countrywoman  with  their  usual  courtesy.  With  the  great  heats 
came  flies,  dew,  rain,  and  thunder-storms,  and  matters  began  to  take  a 
serious  appearance.  The  "  bowers,"  rotting  with  the  wet,  sent  forth  an 
ominous  dead-leaf  smell.  The  tents  were  full  of  hot  feverish  vapour. 
Mrs.  Young  made  another  move,  and  got  quarters — in  Belgrave-square 
•^in  Varna.     This  was  the  result : 

'*  Sorely  wearied,  1  went  to  bed.  Patter,  patter,  patter !  What  could 
it  be?  Surely  it  rained,  and  the  leaky  roof  allow^  the  drops  to  hXi  on 
my  face  and  coverlet.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  lucifers  and  candle  came 
into  requisition;  and  then  a  scene  appeared  which  I  thought  even  a 
Turkish  house  could  not  have  produced.  The  walls  were  covered  thickly 
with  vermin  of  the  most  objectionable  class,  the  white  coverlet  showed 
hundreds,  the  planks  of  the  floor  seemed  to  pour  them  out  ia  streams  ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  I  described  what  seemed  a  horrible  sort  of 
phantasmagoria,  my  friend  laughed  a  wild  sort  of  half-frantic  laugh,  and 
said,  *  Oh !  you  must  sprinkle  Italian  powder  over  the  floor  and  bed,  and 
suspend  a  tarpaulin  overhead.'  Neither  tarpaulin  nor  powder  had  any 
effect ;  and  though  at  last  I  tried  placing  lighted  candles  round,  till  I 
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Mrs.  OTIanagan  had  her  revenge  for  this  act  of  persecatioii.  She 
declared  that  she  had  seen  a  heautiful  young  countrywoman,  a  slave  to 
an  old  Turk,  and  a  descent  being  made  upon  the  harem  <^  the  wicked 
old  Blue  Beard,  nothing  was  found,  and  the  men  got  into  grave  trouble. 

At  Tchifleck,  <'  the  fiarm,"  as  the  spot  was  called,  whiUier  the  camp 
next  moved,  "nothing,"  Mrs.  Young  describes,  "could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  their  existence,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  bell  tents  pttcbed  on 
the  slope  of  a  Turkbh  hill,  looking  over  the  sea  of  Marmora.''  Most 
heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  her  in  her  love  of  a  nomadic  lifs  ! 

^  Our  carpet  was  the  flower-enamelled  g^rass,  a  thousand  times  more 
brilliant  than  any  design  in  Marlborough  House.  A  magnifioeutly 
towering  purple-blossom^  thistle,  that  I  would  not  have  changed  for  the 
tallest  figure  footman  in  Grosvenor-place,  stood  sentry  at  my  door.  A 
thousand  larks  were  my  vocalists ;  and,  for  sunsets  and  moonkghts^  what 
darm  could  all  the  Claudes  and  Titians  of  the  Academy  possess,  when 
compared  to  these  glorious  originals  shining  on  the  Eastern  «av«?'' 

But  we  must  exchange  these  pleasant  scenes  for  Varna,  where  the 
British  camp  was  pitch^  in  defiance  of  all  Oriental  rules,  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  but  dec^tful  lake.  The  Afiriean  experience  of  the  French 
taught  them  better.  "  You  may  feel  safe  enough  here,"  said  a  staff 
officer  of  Prince  Napoleon's,  "  but  the  position  is  excessively  imsafe,  and 
your  general  prostration  may  be  sudden  and  fataL"  They  made  them- 
aalves  comfortable  for  a  time,  however,  building  bowers  for  shade,  going 
to  Varna  for  suppUes,  the  soldiers'  wives  doing  the  washing  in  the  lake. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  0*Flanagan  turned  up  again  at  Varna. 

"  One  day,  while  looking  from  die  camp  towards  Vama^  a  lady,  as  she 
aeemed,  came  ambling  along  the  road  with  straw  hat,  flouiiced  dreoB,  and 
the  gayest  possible  snawl.  One  became  qmte  nervous.  It  was  months 
flince  such  a  morning  visitor  had  appeared;  and  though  the  Frendi 
officers  and  Bashi-Bazouks  had  become  indifferent  to  us,  the  idea  of  re- 
omving  a  lady  was  quite  alarming.  However,  there  she  was,  drawing 
nearer  every  moment,  making  evidently  to  our  tent  Servants  were 
called,  seats  demanded,  an  impertinent  intmsive  fowl  driven  hurriedly  out 
of  the  ^  green  drawing-room,' — to  the  evident  amazement  of  the  eaid  fowl, 
who  generally  roost^  there  at  night,  and  lounged  in  the  shade  all  day 
1^  the  side  of  the  gutta-percha  water-basin;  however,  we  were  to  be 
eirilised  people  again  now,— «  lady  was  coming  'to  call' 

"  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise,  wnen  passing  boldly  on  we  discofcredin 
that  alarming  rider  our  friend  Mistress  O'FUnagan,  of  Tchifieck  memory, 
whom  last  we  left  '  lamenting,'  like  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  not,  however, 
on  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Turkish  prison  of  Gallipoli  I 

"  How  she  had  escaped  the  transport  in  which  sl)e  was  ordered  to  be 
cent  to  England,  no  one  knew.  Clever  and  ingenious  as  the  authocess  of 
the  *  White  Slave'  romance  was,  she  had  not  only  efiected  her  porpoce, 
and  got  a  passage  in  a  French  ship,  but  she  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
attired  herself  in  the  latest  French  fashions.  Indisputably  her  talent  was 
great ;  and,  rightly  applied  under  proper  training,  the  abilitiefl  of  Mn. 
O'Flana^^,  in  another  class  of  life,  might  have  rendered  her  an  admiicd 
4ttid  brilliant  member  of  society.  As  it  was^  she  was  dmply  ooesUeicd 
ms  an  impu^nt  and  dangerous  camp-follower ;  and  the  ocdi^  was  at  once 
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civeh  to  Ulkm  her  back  to  Varna  under  a  guard,  and  the  officer  was  to  see 
ner  placed  on  board  a  transport  in  the  harbour  bound  for  England,  which 
▼esaei  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  until  it  there  arriyed. 

^'  The  men  who  were  charged  with  her  safe  convoy  had  no  taste  for 
this  order.  They  liked  the  woman,  and  admired  her  energy.  To  express 
tUa,  the  soldiers  appointed  for  her  guard  each  filled  his  can  with  Yin  de 
TenedoSy  to  see  at  parting  to  whose  she  would  put  her  lip. 

^  Arrived  on  the  shore,  the  men  gathered  round  wiu  kindly  words ; 
and  many  a  friendly  a|id  loving  message  was  entrusted  to  our  ex- 
conitiHk^e,  for  transmission  home  to  wife  and  comrade.  Mrs.  0*Flanagan 
was  true  to  herself;  she  took  the  cans  as  they  were  presented,  and, 
patting  her  lips  to  each,  drank  the  men's  healtL  Safe  in  the  ship's  boat, 
the  giuurd  left  her,  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  it  pushed  off,  with  Mrs. 
CFlanagan  in  the  stem.  And,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  '  We  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man,'  so  Uie  men  of  the  whole  regiment,  I  believe, 
regretted  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  author  of  ^  The  Romance  at 
Tdiifleck."^ 

Gradually  rations  grew  scarce  and  bad.  Some  porter  did  once  come 
up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Vapours  began  to  rise  at  night  up  from 
the  lake^  and  fevers  set  in.  There  were  plenty  of  medicines,  but  no 
comforta.  Mrs.  Young — for  we  are  not  told  if  there  was  a  Mr.  Yoimg 
— ^wisdy  moved  away  nearer  to  the  French  camp.  At  first  this  had  its 
Uttle  discomforts. 

*^  The  French  soldiers,  till  they  got  right  ideas,  generally  mistook  our 
tenti  for  the  regimental  canteen,  and  myself,  no  doubt,  for  the  cantiniere 
€n  demd-^aUette.  One  very  jollv  Zouave  once  came  in,  I  remember,  and 
iniMRted  on  placing  himself  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  beds  there,  to  re- 
count the  whole  romance, — as  he  seemed  to  consider  it,— of  his  first 
jotnina^  the  amnr  in  Algiers ;  and  talked  most  enthusiastically  of  '  ce  cher 
Cani«£ert*  on  the  hill." 

Tbeae  entM*prising  Zouaves !  They  never  lose  a  thing  for  the  trying 
fi>r  it.  But  the  mistJike  was  soon  corrected,  and  the  French  treated  our 
fiur  conatrywoman  with  their  usual  courtesy.  With  the  great  heats 
came  flies,  dew,  rain,  and  thunder-storms,  and  matters  began  to  take  a 
aerious  appearance.  The  ^^  bowers,"  rotting  with  the  wet,  sent  forth  an 
ominous  dead-leaf  smell.  The  tents  were  full  of  hot  feverish  vapour. 
Mrs.  Young  made  another  move,  and  got  quarters — in  Belgrave-square 
•^in  Varna.     This  was  the  result : 

'*  Sorely  wearied,  I  went  to  bed.  Patter,  patter,  patter !  What  could 
it  be?  Surely  it  rained,  and  the  leaky  roof  allowed  the  drops  to  fall  on 
my  face  and  coverlet.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  lucifers  and  candle  came 
into  requisition ;  and  then  a  scene  appeared  which  I  thought  even  a 
Turkish  house  could  not  have  produced.  The  walls  were  covered  thickly 
with  vermin  of  the  most  objectionable  class,  the  white  coverlet  showed 
hundreds,  the  planks  of  the  floor  seemed  to  pour  them  out  in  streams  ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  I  described  what  seemed  a  horrible  sort  of 
phantasmagoria,  my  fnend  laughed  a  wild  sort  of  half-frantic  laugh,  and 
said,  ^  Oh  !  you  must  sprinkle  Italian  powder  over  the  floor  and  bed,  and 
suspend  a  tarpaulin  overhead.'  Neither  tarpaulin  nor  powder  had  any 
effect ;  and  though  at  last  I  tried  placing  lighted  candles  round,  till  I 
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Mrs.  OTIanagan  had  her  revenge  for  this  act  of  persecution.  She 
declared  that  she  had  seen  a  heautilul  young  countrywoman,  a  slave  to 
an  old  Turk,  and  a  descent  being  made  upon  the  harem  <^  the  wicked 
old  Blue  Beard,  nothing  was  found,  and  the  men  got  into  grave  trouble. 

At  Tchifleck,  <<  the  fiEurn,"  as  the  spot  was  called,  whiUier  the  can^ 
next  moved,  "nothing,"  Mrs.  Young  describes,  "could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  their  existence,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  bell  tents  pitch^d  on 
the  slope  of  a  Turiush  hill,  looking  over  the  sea  of  Marmora."  Most 
heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  her  in  her  love  of  a  nomadic  life  ! 

"  Our  carpet  was  the  flower-enamelled  grass,  a  thousand  times  more 
brilliant  than  any  design  in  Marlborough  House.  A  magnificently 
towering  purple-blossom^  thistle,  that  I  would  not  have  chan^d  for  the 
tallest  fig^ure  footman  in  Grosvenor-place,  stood  sentry  at  my  door.  A 
thousand  larks  were  my  vocalists ;  and,  for  sunsets  and  moonlights^  what 
duurm  could  all  the  Claudes  and  Titians  of  the  Academy  possess,  when 
compared  to  these  glorious  originals  shining  on  the  Eastern  wave  ?" 

But  we  must  exchange  these  pleasant  scenes  for  Varna,  where  the 
British  camp  was  pitched,  in  defiance  of  all  Oriental  rules,  on  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  but  deceitful  lake.  The  African  experience  of  the  French 
taught  them  better.  "  You  may  feel  safe  enough  here,"  said  a  staff 
officer  of  Prince  Napoleon's,  ''  but  the  position  is  excessively  unsa£s,  and 
your  general  prostration  may  be  sudden  and  fiataL"  They  made  them- 
arives  comfortable  for  a  time,  however,  building  bowers  for  shade,  goin^ 
to  Varna  for  supplies,  the  soUliers'  wives  dobg  the  washing  in  the  lake. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  OTIanagan  turned  up  again  at  Varna. 

"  One  day,  while  looking  from  die  camp  towards  Vama^  a  lady,  as  she 
seemed,  came  ambling  along  the  road  with  straw  hat,  flounced  dreos,  and 
the  gayest  possible  snawl.  One  became  quite  nervous.  It  was  months 
since  such  a  morning  visitor  had  appeared;  and  though  the  French 
officers  and  Bashi-Bazouks  had  become  indifferent  to  us,  the  idea  of  re- 
ceiving a  lady  was  quite  alarming.  However,  there  she  was,  drawing 
nearer  every  moment,  making  evidently  to  our  tent  Servants  w«ce 
called,  seats  demanded,  an  impertinent  intrusive  fowl  driven  hurriedly  ont 
of  the  '  green  drawing-room,' — to  the  evident  amazement  of  the  said  fowl, 
who  generally  roosted  there  at  night,  and  lounged  in  the  shade  all  day 
hj  the  side  of  the  gutta-percha  water-basin ;  however,  we  were  to  be 
civilised  people  again  now,— «  lady  was  coming  *  to  call' 

"  Imagine,  then,  the  surprise,  when  passing  boldly  on  we  disoof«red  in 
that  alarming  rider  our  friend  Mistress  OTIanagan,  of  Tchifleck  memory, 
whom  last  we  lef^  « lamenting,'  like  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  not,  however, 
on  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Turkish  prison  of  Gallipoli ! 

"  How  she  had  escaped  the  transport  in  whidi  site  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  England,  no  one  knew.  Clever  and  ingenious  as  the  authoress  of 
the  '  White  Slave'  romance  was,  she  had  not  only  eflected  her  purpose, 
and  got  a  passage  in  a  French  ship,  but  she  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
attir^  herself  in  the  latest  French  fashions.  Indisputably  her  talent  was 
gnat ;  and,  rightly  applied  under  proper  training,  the  abilities  of  Mn. 
O'Flana^,  in  another  class  of  life,  might  have  rendered  her  an  admirod 
and  brilliant  member  of  society.  As  it  was^  she  was  dmply  cooaUerad 
ms  an  impudent  and  dangerous  camp-follower ;  and  the  order  was  at  ooee 
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gmh  to  tfkm  Iwr  back  to  Varna  under  a  guard,  and  the  officer  was  to  see 
oer  placed  on  board  a  transport  in  the  harbour  bound  for  England,  which 
Tesael  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  until  it  there  aniv^. 

*'  The  men  who  were  charged  with  her  safe  convoy  had  no  taste  for 
this  order.  They  liked  the  woman,  and  admired  her  energy.  To  express 
thiBy  the  soldiers  appointed  for  her  guard  each  filled  his  can  with  Vin  de 
Tenedosy  to  see  at  parting  to  whose  she  would  put  her  lip. 

^Anived  on  the  shore,  the  men  gathered  round  with  kindly  weeds; 
and  many  a  friendly  a|id  loving  message  was  entrusted  to  our  ex- 
cautmierey  for  transmission  home  to  wife  sjod  comrade.  Mrs.  0*Flanagan 
was  true  to  herself;  she  took  the  cans  as  they  were  presented,  and, 
putting  her  lips  to  each,  drank  the  men's  healtL  Safe  in  the  ship's  boat, 
the  guard  left  her,  giving  three  hearty  cheers  as  it  pushed  off,  with  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan  in  the  stem.  And,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  '  We  could  have 
better  sjMffed  a  better  man,'  so  tiie  men  of  the  whole  regiment,  I  believe, 
regretteid  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  author  of  '  The  Bomanee  at 
Tdufleck.'" 

Gradually  rations  grew  scarce  and  bad.  Some  porter  did  once  come 
up,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Vapours  began  to  rise  at  night  up  firom 
the  lake^  and  fevers  set  in.  There  were  plenty  of  medicines,  but  no 
comforts.  Mrs.  Young — for  we  are  not  told  if  there  was  a  Mr.  Young 
— wisely  moved  away  nearer  to  the  French  camp.  At  first  this  had  its 
little  discomforts. 

^  The  French  soldiers,  till  they  got  nght  ideas,  generally  mistook  oar 
tents  for  the  regimental  canteen,  and  myself,  no  doubt,  for  the  cantiniere 
€n  demi'4eileite.  One  very  jolly  Zouave  once  came  in,  I  remember,  and 
insisted  on  placing  himself  on  tne  edge  of  one  of  the  beds  there,  to  re- 
ooont  the  whole  romance, — as  he  seemed  to  consider  it,-— of  his  first 
jotnine  the  armj  in  Algiers ;  and  talked  most  enthusiastically  of '  ce  oher 
Canniert*  on  the  hill." 

Theae  enterprising  Zouaves  I  They  never  lose  a  thing  for  the  trying 
for  it.  But  toe  tw^gfAlfo  was  soon  coirected,  and  the  French  treated  our 
foir  cooatrywoman  with  their  usual  courtesy.  With  the  great  heats 
came  flies,  dew,  rain,  and  thunder-storms,  and  matters  began  to  take  a 
serious  appearance.  The  '*  bowers,"  rotting  with  the  wet,  sent  forth  an 
ominous  dead-leaf  smell.  The  tents  were  full  of  hot  feverish  vapour. 
Mrs.  Young  made  another  move,  and  got  quarters — in  Belgrave-square 
-^  Varna.     This  was  the  result : 

"  Sorely  wearied,  I  went  to  bed.  Patter,  patter,  patter !  What  could 
it  be?  Surely  it  rained,  and  the  leaky  roof  allowed  the  drops  to  fall  on 
my  face  and  coverlet  To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  lucifers  and  candle  came 
into  requisition ;  and  then  a  scene  appeared  which  I  thought  even  a 
Turkish  house  could  not  have  produced.  The  walls  were  covered  thickly 
with  vermin  of  the  most  objectionable  class,  the  white  coverlet  showed 
hundreds,  the  planks  of  the  floor  seemed  to  pour  them  out  in  streams  ; 
and  when  morning  came,  and  I  described  what  seemed  a  horrible  sort  of 
phantasmagoria,  my  friend  laughed  a  wild  sort  of  half-frantic  laugh,  and 
said,  *  Oh !  you  must  sprinkle  Italian  powder  over  the  floor  and  bed,  and 
suspend  a  tarpaulin  overhead.'  Neither  tarpaulin  nor  powder  had  any 
effect ;  and  though  at  last  I  tried  placing  lighted  candles  round,  till  I 
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could  have  fancied  myself  one  of  the  royal  family  lying  in  state,  before  I 
left  Varna,  I  was  half-maddened  from  want  of  rest,  the  hideousness  of  the 
midnight  hours  being  increased  by  having  for  our  opposite  neighbour  the 
commissariat  baker.  This  individual  owned  a  shed,  open  in  front,  and 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  tiles  and  charred  beams,  several  of  which  List 
dangerously  projected  over  the  footpath.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon this  important  person  was  wont  to  light  the  fires  of  his  oven,  which 
immediately  poured  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  there  being  no  particular 
chimney  to  the  building,  but  every  apertui^p  acting  as  that  useful 
accessory.  As  night  wore  on,  batches  of  bread  were  run  in  on  slides,  and 
then  raked  out  again  with  long  shovels ;  and  as  this  necessarily  required 
labourers,  and  the  labour  was  monotonous,  the  chief  baker  and  his  assistants 
beguiled  the  time  by  talking.  The  amusement  could  not  be  called  con- 
versing, inasmuch  as  everybody  talked  together,  laughed  together,  scolded 
together,  and  hooted  together ;  this,  combined  with  the  heat,  the  smoke, 
and  the  noise  of  the  raking,  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  rest,  even  if 
our  internal  economy  had  been  better  than  it  had ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  was 
scarcely  sorry  when  I  learned  that  the  devastating  fire  at  Varna  had 
included  that  distracting  commissariat  bakery." 

Mrs.  Young  moved  away,  finally,  from  these  accumulated  annoyances 
before  the  horrors  had  reached  their  crisis,  but  we  hope  we  have  quoted 
enough  of  her  lively  book  to  show  how  full  of  deep  interest  it  is.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graphic  or  entertaining  than  her  description  of  our  camps  of 
Gallipoli,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Varna  ;  and  nothing  more  amusing 
than  her  account  of  the  doings  of  the  allies  in  their  Turkish  quarters. 
Of  the  Turks  themselves  she  speaks  as  every  one  does  who  speaks  from 
experience  and  not  frx>m  policy,  as  an  incapable,  unimprovable  race ;  and 
of  the  "Ottoman  empire*'  as  an  old  tumble-down  institution,  that 
nothing  can  prop  up.  ^'  The  Turks,"  she  says,  ^'  do  not  take  the 
slightest  interest  m  what  the  allies  are  doing  for  them."  The  general 
idea  is  that  Sultan  Medjid,  in  acknowledgment  for  past  kindnesses,  has 
allowed  the  French  and  English  forces  a  highway  through  his  country, 
to  settle  some  quarrel  of  their  own  somewhere  or  other !  Yet  does  she 
give  a  glimpse  of  change  in  this  chaos.  The  Turk,  as  he  now  is — a  mere 
abhorrer  of  Christians — will,  she  says,  soon  become  imposdble.  The 
West  is  rushing  to  the  East,  and  the  Turk  will  begin  to  escape  from 
Ulemas  and  Imaums,  and  become  possibly  a  regenerated  being.  The 
society  of  dogs  would  certunly  be  the  only  losers  by  so  great  a  change. 
Allah  Kurim !  may  it  come ! 
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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

U6HT  BROWN  COD  UVER  OIL 

PREPARED  FOR  IMEDICINAL  USE   IN   THE  LOFFODEN   ISLES,  NORWi 

AND  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSia 

PRESCRIBED    BY   EIMINENT   IMEDICAL   IMEN 
on,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Oout,  Bheumatism,  some  Disease 
)kets,  In&ntile  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  SorofkL 
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LATEST   IMEDICAL    TESTI IMONIALS:- 

AETHUE  H.  HASSALL,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  PhysidaDS,  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital,  i 
Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  ** Lancet,"  Author  of  "Food  and  its  i 
terations,"  Ac.  Ac. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  return  my  Mknowledgments  for  the  copy  of  your  Work  on  Cod  Liver  GO, 
which  you  have  fltvoured  me.  I  was  already  acquainted  with  It,  ana  had  perused  it  some  tUm 
▼iously  with  considerable  gratification,  especially  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideratioa  of  the 
teraMon  of  Ood  Liver  Oil. 

**  I  have  paid,  as  you  are  aware,  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  druaa.  Ab» 
the  articles  eiamin^,  I  have  not  overlooked  one  so  important  as  Ood  Liver  Oil,  and  tms  more 
ticularly,  since  it  is  a  very  favourite  remedy  with  me,  and  is,  moreover,  so  liable  to  deterfontii 
admixture  witii  other,  especially  inferior.  Fish  Oils.  I  may  state,  that  I  have  more  than  ones,  al 
Herent  times,  sulijected  your  Light  Brown  Oil  to  chemical  analvsis.  and  this  unknown  to  youiasif;  i 
have  always  found  it  to  oe  fTee  nom  all  impuritv,  and  rich  in  tne  constituents  of  bile. 

**  So  grnt  is  my  confidence  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  prescribe  It  in  preference  to  any  oth 
order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  condition. 

**  I  remain,  yours  faithftilly, 

(Signed)       ''  ABTHUB  H.  HASSALL,  HJD., 

"  To  Dr.  de  Jongh,  the  Hague."  "  Bennett-street,  St.  James*s-street,  1st  December,  Iff 


T.  H.  TANNEE,  M.D.,  L.E.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Author  of  "Memoranda  on  Poisons,"  <^A  Ms 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  &c.,  &c^  &c. 

'*  Dr.  Tanner  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Go.,  and  bees  to  thank ' 
fbr  the  copy  of  Dr.  de  Jongh's  Treatise  which  they  have  kindly  sent  him. 

"  Dr.  Tanner  has  employed  Dr.  de  Jongh*s  Oil  extensively,  both  in  private  and  hospital  aevTle 
some  months  past,  having  found  that  its  medicinal  powers  are  apparently  greater  than  the  ofdl 
Ood  Liver  Oil,  that  it  creates  less  nausea,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  unpaUtable. 

"  10,  Oharlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  2ftth  Januaiy,  1856.". 


CHAELES  COWAN,  M.D.,  L.E.C.S., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Reft 
Dispensary,  Translator  of  <*  Louis  on  Phthisis,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"Dr.  CoTOi  is  much  obliged  to  Dr.  de  Jongh  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work  on  Cod  Llvwr  Oil 
warded  to  him  by  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Co.,  and  U  glad  to  find  that  the  Proflesdon  has  < 
reasonable  guarantee  for  a  genuine  article. 

"The  material  now  sold  varies  in  almost  every  Establishment  where  it  is  purchased,  and  a  tend 
to  prefer  a  colourless  and  tasteless  OU,  if  not  counteracted,  wiU  ultimately  Jeopudise  the  ropntatl 
an  unqnestionabljf  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Cowan  wi^cs  Dr.  de  Jon^  < 
success  in  his  meritorious  undertaking.  ^^ 

"  Reading,  Berks,  26th  January,  1865." 


Sold  by  ANSAE,  HABFOSD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  Londoi 

Dr.  Db  Jonoh'8  sole  accredited  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom 
British  Possessions,  and  sent  by  them,  carriage  frse,  to  all  parts  of  the  Town. 
May  be  obtained,  IN  THB  OCUNTRY,  fVom  respectable  Chemists  and  Vendoi 
Medicine.  Should  any  diflaculty  be  experienced  in  procuring  the  Oil,  Messrs.  Ansar,  1 
lord,  and  Co.  will  forward  four  Half-pint  Bottles  to  any  part  of  England,  CARBiAoa  v 
on  receipt  of  a  remittance  of  Ten  Shillings. 

HALF  VIMTS(10o«B€M),fls.6d.;  PINTS  (flO  onBeM)|  4s.  M.;  QUABVS 
OUeM),  ••.     IKPBRIAL  lEBASURB. 
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TRAVELS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

There  is,  probably,  no  countxy  in  Europe  whose  natural  peculiarities 
are  so  misunderstood  as  is  the  case  with  the  Crimea.  Even  in  Russia, 
and  especially  in  St.  Petersburg,  views  equally  erroneous  with  our  own 
are  entertained  on  the  subject.  When  Catharine  II.  took  possession  of 
the  peninsula  which  was  so  celebrated,  not  only  for  its  great  fertility  but 
also  for  its  romantic  and  lovely  scenery,  and  wished  to  gain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  her  new  territory,  the  great  empress,  during  her  residence 
there,  was  purposely  deceived,  and  all  sorts  of  pretended  villages — some 
even  of  pasteboard — were  erected  wherever  the  royal  cortege  passed  by. 
But  she  would  have  found  an  opportunity  of  convincing  herself  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  compelled  to  quit  he^ 
modest  cottage  in  Sebastopol,  in  order  to  escape  the  treacherous  designs 
of  fanaticised  Tartars.  Thus  the  erroneous  opinion  about  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  Crimea  has  been  maintained,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
contradicted  by  the  better  class  of  travellers,  among  them  Dubois  de 
Montpereux,  who  died  too  early  for  his  country,  and  Prince  Anatole 
Demidoff.  In  the  same  way,  too,  on  the  larger  charts  of  the  Crimea, 
which  are  now  demanded  by  the  public  curiosity — not  excepting  those 
reduced  from  DemidofiTs  map — numerous  villages  are  marked  which  are 
not  in  existence,  but  are  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  false  idea  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  The  error  has  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Tartars  of  the  plains  are  nomads  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  alter  their  place  of  residence  whenever  their 
herds  can  no  longer  find  food.  On  the  maps,  these  places  are  not  merely 
marked,  but  a  quantity  of  names  are  even  entered,  which  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  Crimea  was  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Tartar 
Khans. 

The  above  opinion  is  entertained  by  various  writers ;  among  them  the 
principal  being  the  learned  professor  Dr.  Karl  Koch,  who  has  already 
acquired  an  European  renown  by  hb  great  work  on  the  Caucasus,  and 
who  has  recently  completed  the  history  of  his  travels  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  called  *<  Die  Krim  und  Odessa,"  which  will  form  the  staple  of 
oxa  present  article. 

Dubois  de  Montpereux  attempted,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  transfer  the 
scene  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  Black  Sea.  Even  if  it  be  objected  that  the 
singer  of  the  Odyssey  would  surely  have  mentioned  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  had  the  voyage  taken  place  to  the  north  of  the  scene 
of  the  Trojan  war,  namely,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  author  of  the  *'  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase"  has  brought 
forward  several  valuable  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  theory.     Only  two. 
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countries  can  be  indicated  with  certainty :  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi, 
whither  the  north  wind  drove  the  wanderers,  and  the  territory  of  Ae 
Cimmerians.  The  former  is  Egypt,  the  other  the  Crimea  and  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  ancients  could  never  have 
supposed  tknt  Cimmeria  lay  in  the  sontk  of  Franoe ;  and  ytt  that  must 
have  been  its  siloatiaik  if  we  consider  dic3y  the  liland  of  Tnnacria. 
From  the  Argonautic  expedition  we  know  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Black  Sea  and  its  eoasts ;  but  we  can  find  no  proof 
fliat  they  were  acouainted  with  Italy  or  Sicily  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
war,  or  shortly  afterwards.  It  srast  \m  added  th«t  Circe,  the  sister  of 
Aetes,  King  of  Colchis,  lived  in  ^cBa,  and  Odysseus  only  took  one  day  in 
oailing  thence  to  the  territory  of  the  Cimmerians.  But,  if  we  place 
JBoea  in  the  vieinity  of  Sicily,  as  is  frequently  done,  the  mger  of  the 
deventh  canto  could  not  have  possessed  even  a  superficial  knowledge  o^ 
the  position  of  Cimmeria.  We  may  assume,  consequently,  tt«t  the  sister 
of  Aetes  lived  in  the  immediate  proxmity  of  Colchis. 

On  the  coast  of  Cimmeria  was  the  end  of  the  deep  river  Ooesnus,  and 
tile  entrance  into  the  subterranean,  kingdom  of  Hades.  On  Taman, 
diree  thousand  years  ago,  the  volcanic  eruptions  were  probaMy  nodi 
more  frequent  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  these  migiit  easily  have 
given  cause  for  the  myth  of  the  Pyri-Pklegethon,  that  river  of  the  nether 
world  which  ran  with  liquid  fire.  In  addition,  the  fiible  of  the  dashing 
rocks  in  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  Thmeian 
Bosphorus,  appears  older  than  that  relating  to  Sicily.  It  is  more  tlian 
probable  that  the  earlier  singers  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  meant  by 
their  Symplegades  the  same  rocks  which  Homer  calls  Scylla  and  Cha- 
lybdis.  At  any  rate,  this  explanation,  which  Dubois  de  Montpereux 
mmself  borrowed  from  a  French  philologian,  is  interesting,  and  deserves 
ftnrther  investigation. 

The  first  town  at  which  our  author  landed  in  the  Crimea  was  Kertsefa^ 
a  new  place,  and  a  medley  of  Italian  and  Russian  styles  of  ardiiteeture. 
Houses  with  fiat  roofs  remind  the  visitor  of  the  former,  and  wide— gene- 
rally unpaved — streets,  of  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  tins  little  town  is 
a  more  pleasant  object  than  the  majority  of  those  inhabited  by  Russians. 
It  is  said  to  contain  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  iramber  which  t& 
gradually  increasing.  But  Rertsch  will  not  attain  its  real  value  until 
the  countries  on  the  Don  are  more  extensively  cultivated.  At  present 
it  is  the  agency  between  them  and  the  south,  but  the  productions  of  tiiis 
part  of  Russia  are  still  so  sHght,  that  the  export  trade  is  of  hardly  any 
unportance.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  at  praent  plant  only  so  muco 
com  as  they  require  for  their  own  consumption.  In  addition,  they  five 
stmpty,  and  have  lew  or  no  wants.  Their  clothes  are  generalty  of  home 
manufacture,  or  obtained  from  Russian  factories.  The  principiu  trade  is, 
consequently,  confined  to  fish  and  salt,  which  are  exchanged  for  com  in 
the  harbours  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Considerable  trade  is  maintained  in 
this  way  with  Taganrog,  a  town  which  bore  promise  of  importance  some 
twenty  years  back,  but  has  lost  its  prestige,  while  Kertsch  gained  it 
The  salt  rs  obtained  from  smaFl  lakes,  situated  to  the  south  of  Kertsch ; 
fish  are  dried  and  salted,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  the  latter  are 
annually  exported  to  the  south  of  Russia.  Caviare  is  also  prepared  here ;. 
and  though  the  stm^g^eons  captured  here  are  not  90  birg^a^  those  found  ia 
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ibe  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kur-Araxea,  the  caviare  u  aot  at  ail 
inferior  in  taste.  At  the  spot  wfaeie  Kertsoh  now  standi,  aei^eral  hua- 
dred  years  blO,  flourished  Pantikapsoo,  the  residenee  of  the  Bos- 
phoran  kings.  The  importance  of  this  Grreek  oolouj  was  only  discovered 
A  £ew  years  hack,  by  numerous  antiquities  that  were  dug  oat ;  and  fur- 
ther research  would  only  confirm  this  opinion.  Unfortunately,  these 
precious  witnesses  of  earlier  ages  have  been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
deposited  in  the  Hermitage  Palace.  '  Still,  many  remains  of  ancient 
buddings  can  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity,  especially  on  the  Akropolis 
of  Pantikapaoon,  to  the  south  of  the  present  town. 

On  leaving  Kertsch  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Kaffii ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  road  will  be  read  with  interest.  '^  The  road  ran  due  west 
through  a  steppe  intersected  by  low  hills.  This  steppe,  iM>wevery  diifeis 
jnatenally  from  those  seen  in  Cis-Caucasia,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to 
4fce  American  Pampas,  through  its  flatness  and  want  of  water.  For 
tboB  reason  vegetation  is  only  Ibund  in  the  rainy  season,  while 
during  the  soovching  summer  the  district  is  eonverted  into  a  perfect 
desert,  aad  can  hardly  foster  a  few  herbs  and  brushy  shrubs,  neither  of 
vhich  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  natural  hue  of  plants.  The  soil,  on  the 
entire  eastern  side  of  the  Crimea,  is  generally  formed  of  limestone  and 
marl,  and  belongs  to  the  new  tertiary  or  diluvian  era.  As  is  the  case 
in  all  real  denrts,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  salt  present,  which  im- 
{ledes  the  growth  of  plants.  This  atappe  had  also  a  grey  colour.  AU 
the  plants  i  aaw  were  of  the  same  hue,  and  id>out  a  foot  in  height. 
There  wiere  few  varieties,  but  of  these  each  extended  for  a  long  distance, 
which  added  to  the  monotony."  The  surrounding  hills,  however,  are 
audi  mora  fertile  than  the  plains  through  which  our  author  passed,  and 
Jfirve  as  pasture-grounds  for  the  numerous  herds  of  the  Tartars. 

Theodosia,  or  Feodosia,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  comparatively  a  new 
town,  and  was  established  by  the  Russians ;  but  500  B.a  a  Milesian 
ealonj,  >>w*w>y  the  same  name,  was  settled  here.  It  was  tributary  to 
the  &)8phoran  lungs  or  the  republic  of  Cherson,  and  though  it  soon 
Mined  its  independence,  it  sever  equalled  Pantikapaeon  in  importance. 
In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  the  town  foil  into  decay,  and  appears 
to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Migration  of  the 
nations.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  eentary,  when  the  Mongolians  had 
taken  possessioa  of  the  Crimea,  that  a  town  called  Kapha,  or  Kaffa,  was 
built  on  the  same  apot,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Genoese.  Under 
the  proteotion  of  this  powerful  republic  Ka£Ea  soon  increased,  so  that 
within  a  century  it  contained  more  than  100,000  inhalHtants,  and  re- 
ceky&i  the  name  of  the  second  Constantinople.  Traders  from  Ka& 
went  deep  into  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  oven  beyond  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteendi  centuries  this  colony  of  the 
Genoese  appears  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  metropolis  injpower  and 
wealth,  hat  it  still  had  its  viceroy  sent  from  Genoa.  While  Genoa  was 
wasting  its  atrangth  by  internal  mssensions  and  oontests  with  its  powerful 
rival,  Veaioe,  Kaffa  extended  its  possessions,  so  that  the  most  valuable 
iMFeus  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  gradually 
ML  into  its  hauls.  But  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  &  Tnrks 
was  the  signal  for  the  downfol  of  Kaffiu  Nine  years  lateiv  TreUsood 
611  infa>  the  Jiaads  of  the  same  ocMMueror,   Mnhamad  IL     Within 
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thirteeo  years  of  this  date,  Kaffa,  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  yielded 
without  a  hlow  to  the  foe  of  Christianity.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Macedonian  Alexander,  the  first  Chalifes,  and  the  later  Mongols,  there 
are  few  kings  who,  in  the  short  space  of  two-and- twenty  years,  so  deso- 
lated such  flourishing  and  powerhil  cities,  of  which  two  were  the  capitals 
of  great  empires,  as  did  the  barbarous  Muhamed  II. 

KafFa  voluntarily  yielded.  Its  inhabitants  hoped  to  escape  the  &te  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebisond,  and  trusted  the  words  of  the  Moslem. 
As  if  there  had  not  been  warning  signs  in  abundance  of  the  most  horrible 
treachery  and  the  most  ignominious  want  of  faith  !  The  city  was 
granted  mercy,  but  40,000  inhabitants  were  forced  to  migrate  to  the 
desolated  Constantinople,  and  1600  boys  were  torn  from  their  mothers  to 
become  the  slaves  of  the  Padishah  and  the  other  magnates  of  the  empire. 
Plundering  was  not  allowed,  it  is  true,  but  the  unhappy  ciiijEens  were 
forced  to  give  up  one-half  of  their  property.  But  this  was  only  a  trifle 
compared  with  what  would  occur  dunng  the  next  three  years.  The 
Tartar  Khan,  Mengli  Ghirei,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
power  of  the  Genoese,  completed  the  barbarities  which  the  Turks  had 
commenced.  Description  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  surpass  all  that 
can  be  conceived.  Streams  of  blood,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
poured  through  the  streets.  Ships  with  Genoese  money  and  Grenoese 
valuables  were  sent  to  Constantinople.  But  what  the  foolish  inhabitants 
of  Kafla  had  not  dared  to  do,  was  done  by  the  people  of  the  smaller 
villages  and  towns.  They  defended  themselves  manfully  against  the 
Turkish  hordes,  and  preferred  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  yield 
to  such  mercy.  The  cruel  and  fEuthless  followers  of  Islamism  saw  once 
again  that  Christians  were  ready  to  die  for  their  belief.  A  few  men  in 
Mangup  dared  to  resist  the  fury  of  a  victorious  tyrant  and  his  immense 
forces. 

After  everything  had  been  plundered  and  carried  off,  and  no  more 
treasures  were  carried  from  Kaffa  the  Rich  to  Constantinople,  the 
haughty  Padishah  believed  that  it  only  required  a  sign  from  him  to 
make  tne  city  once  again  the  emporium  of  Asiatic  wealth.  But  trade 
had  disappeared  with  the  murder  and  expubion  of  the  Genoese.  In  vain 
were  all  the  encouragements  now  given  to  the  townsmen  of  Kaffa. 
When  once  desolation  has  ruled,  man's  will  is  but  of  little  use  in  driving 
it  out  again.  Within  a  few  years  a  desert  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  activity.  In  the  place  of  men,  sheep  wandered  along  the  coast 
and  fed  on  the  pasturac^e  of  the  newly-arisen  steppe.  At  last  Uie  Crimea 
became  Russian.  Catharine  II.  recognised  the  value  of  the  peninsula, 
and  thought  she  possessed  the  power  to  regenerate  it.  With  slight  in- 
terruptions the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas  tried  to  restore  its 
pristine  splendour :  neither  sacrifices  nor  exertions  were  spared.  But| 
for  all  that,  it  only  progresses  very  slowly.  History  tells  us  that  cities, 
once  ruined,  can  never  return  to  their  old  magnificence.  New  towns  may 
be  built  on  the  sites  of  the  old,  but  they  appear  ever  condemned  to 
remain  insignificant  Odessa  was  built  only  a  few  years  back ;  and  a 
future  appears  to  await  it  It  has  already  drawn  to  itself  the  entire  trade 
with  Southern  Russia  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  unfavourable  situation,  no  town 
on  the  widely-extended  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  can  compete  with  it,  and  all 
are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  Odessa.     Theodosia  has  endured  liie  ifune 
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£ite  as  Taganrog  ;  thirty  years  ago  every  possible  care  was  deroted  to 
its  mercantile  improvement  Suddenly,  Kertsch  was  found  to  be  more 
fayourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  so  the  attention  of  the  government 
was  transferred  to  that  town.  For  trade  purposes,  Theodosia  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  Sebastopol.  A  convenient  road  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  the  eastern  part  of  which,  in  addition,  is  better  suited 
for  cultivation  than  the  western.  The  Don  pours  into  the  adjoining  Sea 
of  Azov  :  nearer  still  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban.  A  conjunction  with 
the  mountaineers  in  hostility  to  Russia  can  consequently  be  easily  main- 
tained. All  these  are  motives  which  would  render  tne  possession  of 
Theodosia  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  English,  especially  as,  on 
account  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  can  be  much  more  easily  defended 
against  an  assailing  army  than  is  the  case  with  Sebastopol. 

While  at  Theodosia,  our  author  took  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
curiosity  about  the  Crimean  wines,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and 
he  describes  his  experiences  in  the  following  fashion  : 

"  *  What  wine  will  the  gentlemen  order  ?*  was  the  host's  reply  to  our 
demand.  *  Would  you  like  Forster-Trarainer,  Johannisberger,  or  Leisten 
wine  ?  Or  are  you  less  patriotic,  and  give  a  preference  to  French,  Spanish, 
or  Cape  wines  ?  In  that  case,  I  would  recommend  you  a  Bordeaux  of 
first-rate  quality.'  '  We  do  not  want  foreign  wines,  but  the  Crimean 
growth.'  '  I  ^ee,  gentlemen,'  the  host  continued,  '  that  this  is  your  first 
visit  to  the  Crimea,  or  else  you  would  be  aware  that  all  the  wines  I 
have  mentioned  are  made  from  grapes  which  grow  in  the  Crimea.  Our 
vineyard  cultivators  have  procured  at  a  small  expense  all  the  better  sorts 
of  vines  from  every  country,  even  from  America,  but  always  call  the 
wine  produced  by  the  name  of  the  vine  on  which  the  grapes  grew.  Thus 
my  Rhenish  was  net  made  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  southern  coast' 

^*  Being  thus  instructed,  we  drank  the  various  sorts  of  wine  in  rotation : 
Johannisberg,  Steinwein,  St  Jullien,  Champagne,  Madeira,  Cape,  &c., 
and  found  them  not  unpleasant  beverage,  though  not  bearine^  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  varieties  whose  names  they  bore.  The  only  thing 
they  had  in  common  was  the  price,  for  the  superior  sorts  cost  two  roubles 
assignaty  or  about  twenty  pence,  and  nothing  decent  could  be  procured 
under  a  thaler." 

The  road  from  Theodosia  to  Simpheropol  only  seemed  the  more  to 
remove  our  author's  impressions  as  to  the  boasted  fertility  of  the  Crimea. 
The  whole  distance  the  road  ran  through  the  same  desolate  pampas  as  the 
professor  had  seen  near  Kertsch,  with  this  difference,  that  the  vegetation 
was  still  more  scanty.  The  nearer  they  drew  to  Simpheropol,  the  soil 
became  a  brilliantly  white  and  crumbling  limestone,  ana  was  only  rarely 
covered  by  a  slight  coating  of  marl.  The  surface  was  one  mass  of  dust, 
which  was  driven  in  the  travellers'  faces  by  the  wind.  Though  the  con- 
tinual aspect  of  a  burning  white  superficies  of  lime  has  a  most  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  eyesight,  the  dust  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  is  much 
more  painful,  as  it  frequently  produces  inflammation.  Even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  steppe  are  subject  to  epidemic  attacks  of  the  so-called  Egyp- 
tian opthalmia.  At  times,  too,  they  met  flocks  of  sheep,  but  even  these 
were  very  inferior  to  those  found  in  Cis-Caucasia,  and  appeared  to  have 
degenerated.  In  size  they  assumed  an  intermediate  rank  between  the 
fiit-taib  and  the  present  Russian  steppe  sheep.     The  tail  was  fat  only  at 
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the  loot,  and  grew  giaduallj  narroweri  so  that  it  had  a  pyramidal  form. 
The  majority  of  the  sheep  were  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour:  some  were 
plotted  with  black,  or  entirely  of  that  colour.     There  was  not  a  aingle 

r'imen  of  the  fbrmeriy  so  celebrated  Crimean  sheep,  which  produced 
well-known  fleeces.  The  cattle,  however,  were  more  respectable 
olijects,  and  though  smaller  than  those  on  the  Kuban,  are  generally  of 
the  same  light-brown  colour. 

On  the  road  to  Simpheropol^  Professor  Kodi  passed  through  a  laree 
Tartar  village,  said  to  coatain  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  called  after  the 
■tream  on  which  it  is  situated,  Karassu  Bazar,  or  the  Market  of  the  Black 
Waters.  Catharine  II.  left  tiie  Tartars  only  two  villages,  Karasiii  Banr 
and  Baktchi-Sarai,  in  which  they  could  follow  their  own  devices  un- 
hindered. Until  now  the  promise  of  the  great  empress  has  been  held 
taered,  and  only  Tartars  are  allowed  to  live  in  them.  Rarassn  Bazar 
reminded  our  author  of  Trebisood  :  ^^  Narrow  and  dirty  streets,  through 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  drive,  are  visible  here.  TUl  white 
frails  bound  the  court-yard  on  the  side  of  the  street :  behind  them  lies 
the  dwelling  of  the  €&mily,  and  a  garden,  in  which  the  female  members 
can  rejoice  in  the  blessed  sunshine  without  being  regarded  by  strange 
eyea.  Karassu  Bazar  b  rich  in  mosques,  of  which  Uiere  are  tvo-'and- 
tweoty,  and  in  minarets,  of  whidi  I  counted  seven.  The  former  were 
generally  large  quadrangles,  only  displaying  a  sur&ce  of  white  wall,  but 
tne  others  were  remarkably  taper  and  giacefiil,  and  looked  yeiy  pleaaant 
as  they  rose  from  the  mass  of  houses,  and  among  the  fresh  verdure  of 
Abe  gardens.  Such  a  Tartar  village  is  indubitably  more  picturesque  than 
«  Russian  town,  where  the  churches  and  towers  cause  an  unpleaatrnt  effect  • 

Sr  liieir  tawdry  coats  of  paint.  As  is  the  case  in  Tiflis  imd  the  East, 
e  male  sex  in  Little  Tartary — for  that  was  the  name  given  at  iha  end 
of  the  last  century  to  the  Crimea  and  a  pordon  oi  the  oortheni  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Aaov — leads  a  hie  in  the  open  air.  All  the  artaiaaa  work 
in  the  street,  or  at  least  in  their  open  shops :  all  of  one  trade  work  and 
ait  close  together,  so  that  the  shoemakers,  then  the  tailoza,  &c^  fiorm  a 
Km.  The  former  are  very  celebrated,  and  their  shoes  are  in  rery  great 
demand  among  the  Mahomedans.  But  other  branches  of  the  loatbor 
trade  are  carried  on  here  with  great  success.  In  addition,  Kai^fM  Bazar 
is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sheaths  for  kindjals  (the  khan^^  of 
Ae  Turks)  and  for  knives,  which  in  the  last  century  iomA.  thfir  way  to 
the  centre  of  Aua.'* 

Simpheropol  is  the  capital  of  the  Tauric  government,  coBtaaaiag,  in 
•dditicD  to  uie  Crimean  peninsula,  the  north^  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Axov. 
In  this  division  are  included  the  possessions  of  the  Tartar  EJiaiis  ia  the 
hwt  century  of  their  existence.  Most  of  the  Tartars,  however,  ifoitted 
their  fatherland  after  its  occupation  by  the  Russians  in  1781,  aiid  SmoA 
shelter,  some  among  the  Tcherkess,  who  had  fi)rmerly  recognised  their 
authority,  others  among  their  countrymen  in  Bessanbiai  Scarody  a 
third  of  the  fiMrner  owners  of  the  soil  renuuned  upon  it,  and  these  luave 
not  given  up  their  vagabond  life,  despite  all  the  exertions  of  the  Piimriaff 
If  a  person  draws  the  attention  of  these  people  to  the  benefits  of  agii- 
eulture,  they  will  generally  reply,  "My  fiather  led  a  nomadic  life  and  was 
ikappy,  and  I  will  do  the  same^  or  else,  <<  Just  as  God  gave  the  Franks 
sense,  tha  Bussiaiis  the  plough,  the  Armimians  jheoownting  board,  so  Hs 
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Appointed  ibe  waggon  for  our  lue."  Simpheropol  was  Ibrmerly  called 
Akmetjed,  that  is,  the  White  Cknrehes.  It  is  difficult  to  tindentand  the 
HBMons  why  the  Russians  selected  its  present  title,  which,  according  to 
•mne,  means  the  douUe,  with  others,  the  useful,  city.  It  was  formerly 
ilie  residence  of  the  Major-domo,  the  Sultan  Kalga,  while  the  Tartar 
KJbaA  lived  at  Baktchi-SaraL  The  Sultan  Kalga  was  an  important  per- 
sonage, who,  when  the  Khan  was  absent  or  ill,  held  the  reins  of  the  go- 
vernment, and,  in  addition,  affixed  the  seal  to  all  the  Khan's  desires  and 
eommands.  The  Kalga's  substitute  was  called  the  Sultan  Nureddin,  and 
ihese  offices  were  generally  held  by  princes  of  the  blood  royaL 

Only  one  member  of  the  royal  family,  which  is  lineally  descended  from 
Genglns  Khan,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ghirei,  still  lives  in  the  Crimea. 
Sahin-Ghifei,  the  last  Khan  appointed  and  maintained  on  the  dirone  by 
Ae  Russians,  at  length  grew  tired  of  the  internal  dkaensions  which 
entailed  misfortune  on  his  country,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  Catha- 
fiae  II. ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  conquer  the  ooontry 
step  by  st^  The  poor  Sahin-Ghirei  found  no  peace  in  his  own  land, 
and  retired  to  Constantinople.  There  the  former  vajsal  naturally  met. 
witli  s  very  harsh  reception,  and  was  banished  to  Rhodes.  After  a  short 
interval  the  unhappy  man  received,  as  a  special  £svour,  the  silken  covd-— 
thai  is,  was  compelled  to  strangle  himself  with  \L  The  ^^rmer  anti-Khan, 
fieliffi  Ghirei,  fled  with  all  the  grandees  of  the  empire  to  Circassia,  and 
did  mneh  to  keep  up  the  old  animosity  against  Russia.  Only  one.  member 
d  the  ruling  family  remained  behind  :  iiis  aon  is  still  living,  though  in 
extreme  seclusion.  He  married  an  English  woman,  and  was  having  his 
iiihiidren  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  His  daoghter  was  married, 
in  1844,  to  a  Protestant  officer  in  the  Russian  service.  What  a  curious 
destiny !  The  last  of  the  fanatic  Genghu  Khanidet,  the  hereditary  foes 
4d  Christianity,  who  more  than  onoe  threatened  its  ntter  overthrow, 
Innwelf  n  Christian,  and,  though  surrounded  by  devotees  of  the  in&llible 
BaawXrreek  Church,  a  Proiestant,  and  married  to  a  Protestant ! 

Simpheropol  now  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitantB  and  three  bun- 
dled hooses.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts — the  old  Tartar  city,  niuch  still 
heiBn  dbe  name  of  Akmetjed^  and  the  Russian  new  town,  yibash  form 
ihe  fliost  utter  contrast  to  eadi  other — the  one  thoroughly  eastern,  the 
adber  aping  the  convenienees  of  western  civilisatioB.  The  only  handsome 
hnlding  in  the  town  is  the  new  cathedral,  near  which  is  the  quadran- 
gular monument  of  the  hero  of  the  Crimea,  Prinee  Dolgnmcki-KiimskoL 
With  the  following  description  of  the  market-piaee  we  can  close  our 
jMBOunt  of  the  vaunted  capitd  of  the  Crimea : — ^'  It  was  Friday,  when 
we  walked  through  the  streets,  and  one  of  the  two  days  on  wluob  the 
Market  was  held.  Simpheropol  is  the  emporium,  not  only  for  all  the 
produce  of  the  Crimea,  but  ako  fior  foreign  goods.  Its  fiavourable  central 
fosition  has  done  much  to  cause  this.  A  £ne  road  runs  to  the  sondiern 
eoast,  with  which  the  town  is  necessarily  in  eoastant  eomawmicatioa,  <m 
ttBoount  of  the  numerous  chateaux  and  gardens  there.  The  Tartan  had 
CHnela,  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen  for  aale ;  the  Gennaas  offeied  vegetables, 
iMtter,  and  cheese ;  the  Russians,  eon  and  biead.     A  miniber  of  Jews 

jnmtered  about,  and  tried  to  gain  a  living  in  any  pnarihle  way 

Hw  ealtie  exposed  for  sale  m  the  great  nmket-plaee  appeared  to  me 
iMy  poor;  the  bcnes  were  thoroi^  lerewi,  and  yet  brought  high 
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prices.  The  sheep  looked  rather  better.  Camels  were  offered  for  from 
four  to  five  hundi^d  roubles  assignat,  that  is,  about  twenty  or  fiye-and- 
twenty  pounds.  I  was  most  interested  in  the  fruit,  which  Tartars  prind- 
pally  nad  brought  to  market.  The  Crimean  fruit  is  praised  through  the 
whole  of  Russia ;  but  what  I  saw  here  did  not  at  all  respond  to  its  repu- 
tation. Without  exception,  every  sort  of  apple  I  tried  wanted  the  peculiar 
delicate  savour  and  that  aroma  which  our  fruit  generally  possesses  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  pears  were  even  worse  than  the  apples,  and 
did  not  appear  to  me  any  better  than  our  common  wild  or  wood  pears. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  found  the  water-melons  excellent,  as  is  the  case 
generally  in  the  East.  They  have  a  pinkish  colour  when  cut  open,  and 
are  g^wn  round  Taganrog.  Thence  they  are  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  The  Crimea  appears  to  be  the  only  dis- 
trict in  the  whole  of  Russia  where  the  frmt  and  vine  cultivation  at  all 
flourish,  and  here  again  it  is  only  in  small  patches.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Upper  Salgir  Valley,  fruit  is  only  cultivated  near  Sudak,  Sebas- 
topol,  and  on  the  southern  coast  Tropical  fruits  are  generally  cheaper 
in  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and  the  larger  seaboard  towns,  tnan  are  the  better 
sorts  of  pears  and  apples.  The  finer  fruit  in  the  Crimea  is  picked  out, 
carefully  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  packed  in  chests,  which  are  loaded 
on  the  clumsy  steppe  waggons.  Thus  the  fruit  travels  fifteen  hundred 
ftnd  more  miles  in  a  northern  direction.  In  Moscow  and  Petersburg  it 
18  unwrapped  again  with  equal  care.  It  may  be  imagined  what  the 
price  must  be  there,  when  I  say  that  a  decent  specimen  of  the  apple 
genus  costs  a  penny  in  the  Crimea  itself." 

Baktchi-Sarai,  the  former  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Crimea,  is 
situated  about  thirty  versts  from  Simpheropol.  It  is  built  in  a  ravine, 
through  which  a  merrily-bounding  stream,  the  Tchurukasu,  flows.  As 
the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  nowhere  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  there 
is  just  sufficient  room  for  a  road  and  two  rows  of  houses ;  the  latter  have 
not  the  usual  flat  roofs,  but  a  gable,  covered  with  shingles.  The  tall 
chimneys  harmonise  well  with  the  numerous  graceful  minarets,  and  bear 
a  striking  similitude  to  the  Gothic  architecture.  The  Tartar  inhabitants 
differ  greatly  from  their  countrymen  in  Karassu  Bazar.  Their  dress  re- 
sembles the  Armenian.  It  consists  of  a  long  kaftan,  generally  of  brown 
or  blue  cloth,  which  is  open  on  both  sides,  while  the  sleeves  sit  tight. 
The  trousers  have  the  old  Turkish  cut,  but  are  not  nearly  so  wide,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  for  walking  and  working.  The  head-dress 
consists  of  a  short  cylindrical  fur  cap,  about  a  foot  in  height  The  top 
of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver. 

Baktchi-Sarai  extends  for  nearly  three  miles  through  the  narrow 
Talley.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  there  are  generally  booths  in  front 
of  the  houses,  where  the  artisans  work  and  expose  goods  for  sale.  The 
leather  fabrics  are  celebrated :  shoes,  kindjal-sheaths,  riding- whips,  &c., 
are  used  generally  through  the  Crimea,  and  even  exported.  Our  authOT 
found  much  here  to  remind  him  of  real  Turkish  towns ;  for  instance,  the 
kebadji,  those  restaurateurs  who  prepare  food  on  the  high  road.  A  large 
copper  kettle  stands  on  a  species  of  hearth,  and  contains  the  mutton, 
which  is  rendered  savory  by  various  condiments,  and  principally  with 
onions.     When  sufficiently  cooked,  it  is  laid  on  flat  dishes  ana  sold. 
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While  the  good  folk  in  Constantinople  are  not  addicted  to  soup,  it  is 
here  eaten  with  great  gfusto.  The  spit  is  also  found  here,  which  boys 
torn,  covered  with  pieces  of  meat,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  free  from 
Bmoke.  The  ekmedji,  or  bakers,  also  prepared  their  different  sorts  of 
bread  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  small  loaves  had  aniseed 
or  caraways  strewed  over  them,  which  imparted  a  pleasant  taste.  Liastly, 
the  coffee-houses  were  just  the  same.  The  guests'  room  was  on  the  first 
floor,  as  the  ground  one  was  a  shop ;  a  gallery  running  round  the  former 
allowed  the  smokers  to  enjoy  their  pipes  in  the  open  air. 

At  about  the  centre  of  Baktchi-Sarai  is  the  opening  of  a  cauldron- 
ahaped  valley,  in  which  the  former  rulersl  of  Little  Tartary  built  their 
palace,  which  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  the  Russians.  A  quadran- 
gular stone  tells  the  visitor  that  the  gveai  Catharine  was  here  on  the 
14th  (26th)  May,  1787.  The  architectural  style  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
firom  similar  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  last.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  idea  of  saving  room,  and  the  palace' is  consequently  irregular  in 
the  extreme.  Carved  work  is  found  on  the  windows,  and  in  a  less  degree 
on  the  ceilings  and  doors ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  has  been  painted  of  one 
uniform  red  colour.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  coarse,  and  possess 
uo  artistic  value,  though  perhaps,  when  the  Khans  were  still  resident  here, 
when  the  floors  were  covered  with  elegant  carpets,  and  valuable  divans 
ran  along  the  walls,  the  whole  may  have  produced  a  different  effect. 
Oar  author  noticed  the  chairs  and  tables,  which  were  still  in  many  of  the 
rooms,  and  had  been  used  by  the  last  Tartar  Khan,  Sahin-Ghirei.  But 
this  imitation  of  European  rashions  attracted  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
and  led  to  those  repeated  revolts,  which  he  could  only  suppress  by  Rus- 
sian aid. 

The  harem  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  court-yard,  and  separated 
from  the  palace  by  a  high  wall.  It  consisted  of  a  rather  small  garden, 
in  which  was  a  small  house,  with  five  windows  in  a  row.  Here  resided 
the  four  wives  of  the  Khan,  in  utter  seclusion.  In  addition  to  this 
enclosure  there  was  a  small  garden  with  a  bath,  belonging  to  the  harem. 
A  narrow  passage  led  directly  from  the  Khan's  apartments  to  this  garden, 
and  there  was  a  small  room,  whose  window  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
bath.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Khan's  residence  our  author  was  shown 
the  rooms  in  which  Maria  Podocka,  the  heroine  of  one  of  Pushkin's 
poems,  is  said  to  have  lived.  There  is,  namely,  a  myth,  which  history, 
nowever,  ignores,  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Tartar 
Khan  made  an  inroad  into  Poland,  and  carried  off  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  rich  Count  Potocky.  Infatuated  by  her  charms,  he  tried,  in  vain, 
to  gain  her  affection.  All  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Polish  girl,  who  only  thought  of  those  she  had  left  at  home.  The  best 
rooms  in  the  whole  palace,  the  handsomest  clothes,  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  were  allotted  to  Maria,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a  smile 
from  the  mourner.  In  the  palace  of  a  descendant  of  Grenghis  Khan  a 
Christian  chapel  was  built,  and  Christian  priests  read  mass.  All  was  in 
vain ;  Maria  remained  silent  and  coy.  The  more  the  haughty  Khan 
found  his  offers  repulsed,  the  more  his  love  increased.  He  sought  to 
guess  the  slightest  wish  expressed  in  her  eyes,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  her  favour.  Maria  saw  this,  and  was  deeply  moved. 
Her  hatred  was  gradually  converted  into  respect.     But  she  could  not 
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make  up  her  mind  to  give  her  hand  to  the  foe  of  her  religion,  and  tlie 
laaa  who  had  torn  her  from  her  heloved  rehitions  and  dear  faitherland. 
And  yet  the  Tartar  KJian  began  to  feel  happy;  the  gloomy  firowm 
pudually  left  his  handsome^  manly  face.  He  yielded  to  the  hope  that 
£if  wishes  would  eventually  be  crowned  with  success.  Peaoe  Mtumed 
jbo  his  mind  onoe  more.  At  that  moment  the  jealousy  of  a  woman  robbed 
lutt  of  the  fruition  of  his  darling  wishes.  The  Khan  had  pzwiousfy 
iiestowed  all  his  favours  on  a  Georgian.  The  latter,  jealous  of  her  new 
rival,  only  thought  of  freeing  heraelf  from  the  hated  favourite.  She 
aa^y  sucoeeded  in  gaining  her  friendship  by  feig^ned  repreeemtations ; 
but  all  her  efforts  to  ruin  the  lovely  Maria  were  fruitless.  The  Elasteca 
oouid  no  longer  restrain  her  fury^  and  finally  drove  her  daggar  into  the 
beart  of  the  mnocent  girl,  who  fell  dead  without  a  word. 

The  Tartar  Khan  was  hardly  informed  of  the  fearfid  onoae  ere  he 
inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  the  criminals.  Like  a  madman  he 
wandeied  through  the  lofty  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  criad  in  vain 
im  his  beloved  Maria,  who  would  so  soon  have  been  his  owo.  All  the 
women  of  the  harem  were  strangled,  but  the  actual  murdaiem  was  torn 
in  ^pieces  by  wild  horses.  Over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  a  magnifarMwt 
mausoleum  was  erected,  whose  steps,  as  often  as  morning  and  evening 
aetumed,  the  Khan  bedewed  with  tears  of  despair.  Thus  one  day,  one 
week,  followed  the  other.  His  peaoe  was  utterly  gone.  But  euddenly  he 
roused  himself  and  rushed  once  again  to  the  battle-field.  Desolation 
tracked  his  footsteps.  ViUages  and  towns  were  buried  in  niint,  until  the 
mhappy  man  found  the  deaui  he  sought. 

This  story  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  of  the  fur  Geoi]giaB  Dilan- 
Beke,  for  the  history  of  Poland,  as  we  said  before,  is  entirely  ailent  on 
the  subject  of  a  fsir  maiden  carried  off  by  the  Tartar  Khan.  Still,  the 
jtory  is  firmly  believed  in  Baktchi-Sarai,  and  the  mausoleum  is  pointed 
«ttt  This  IB  not  in  the  court-yard,  hut  in  the  large  garden  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  consists  of  a  handsome  arched  cupola  without' any  ioscnp- 
tton.  In  addition  to  this  mausoleum,  however,  the  de^y-lamantiag 
Xhan  had  a  fountain  made  in  one  of  his  favourite  i^rtments,  which  was 
intended  to  depict  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  was  called  Sekeb^  or  the 
fountain  of  tears.  It  consists  of  several  cascades  arranged  pjrnunidieally 
above  one  another.  The  water  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  upperniQat 
basin  in  another  and  larger  one,  just  beneath  it.  As  the  laMer  ai  Ifgw* 
and  yet  only  contains  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  the  one  above,  it 
flows  somewhat  more  slowly  into  the  third  basin.  This  process  is  lepeatad 
aeyseral  times,  until  the  lowest  basin  is  of  so  great  drcumferenee  that  the 
water  only  flows  over  in  drops.  Theee  are  intended  to  refiraaeat  the 
tears  which  the  mourning  Khan  wept  nightly.  According  to  other 
tmveUers  there  is  an  inscription  of  this  fountain,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  reference  to  the  above  story.  It  runs  as  foiloara :  ''  The 
countenance  of  Bagkd-Sharai  is  bitghtened  by  the  benevolent  eaiia  of  the 
Xnm  Ghirei,  the  Enlightened,  jj^  protecting  hand  has  a^ppaaaed  the 
thizst  of  the  land.  If  there  be  another  fountain  like  thia,  let  it  dispkf 
itself!  Damascus  and  Bagdhad  have  witnessed  many  thiafa,  but  nef«r 
mtdk  a  fair  fountain.     In  the  year  1 167  {horn  the  Hegiia).** 

During  our  author's  stay  at  Baktchi-Sarai  he  made  aa  ezcnrsion  to 
die  Jewish  vilki^  of  fiauffiith  Kaleh,  which  gives  him  aa  oppoctmiiiy  to 
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fjtfe  an  mtcotmt  of  the  Karaites,  who  bare  lately  attracted  ^e  attention 
of  savans  in  a  great  degree.  According  to  the  hitest  researches,  it  is 
pobabk  that  the  Karaim  are  descended  from  Jews,  who  were  led  away 
it  Ae  Bahylonish  eaptivitj,  and  did  not  retam  home.  It  is  undoabtea 
ifcfll  Jews  settled  in  Armenia  and  the  Trans-Caneasian  comitries,  more 
gycjiaPy  in  Daghistan,  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem,  and 
iKat  ^le  communication  with  their  fatherland  was  gradually  qnite  brolBeo 
eft  The  Armenian  and  Caucasian  Jews  muntinned  tite  doctrinee  of 
Moses  in  g^reat  jmrtty,  as  they  were  enabled  to  follow  the  mode  of 
wonhip  handed  oown  horn  hther  to  son  without  hindrance.  The  case 
WM  difiRerent  with  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Palestine,  for  in  their 
aobordinate  position  they  gradually  introduced  into  their  religion  many  of 
the  doctrines  belonging  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived.  Hie 
TUmu<fic  doctiine  was  gradually  developed  in  Judaism  by  the  schools  of 
nberias  and  Babylon,  in  the  finh  up  to  the  eighth  centmy.  It  yeariy 
took  deeper  root,  and  eventually  acquired  entire  recognition.  A  portion 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  was  at  last  taught  the  new  doctrines  by  their 
eo-refigionists  in  Constantinople.  A  violent  discussion  arose,  in  conse^ 
quence,  among  the  Caucasian  Jews :  those  who  remained  £uth^  to  their 
old  fELfth  were  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  the  Crimea.  Here 
they  found  many  of  their  co-religionists.  According  to  the  historical 
documents  of  Abraham  Firkowitch,  the  residence  of  Jews  in  Dshuffiithh 
Kaleh  appears  to  have  commenced  about  640  B.C.  There  are  still  Jews 
in  the  Caucasus  who  do  not  recognise  the  Talmud,  but  their  number  is 
said  to  be  very  small.  In  addition,  there  are  a  f^w  Karsim  in  several 
western  and  southern  governments  of  Russia. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Karaim  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  which  has  separated  from  the  Mother  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  Jews  who  have  maintained  the  true  doctrine,  while 
the  Talmudists  have  materially  dissented.  The  present  reform  party 
among  the  German  Jews  approximates  closely  to  the  Karaim  in  their 
rriig^ous  worship.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  ELaraim.  The  most  probable  is  the  one  that  the  Jews  who  were 
removed  to  Armenia  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  received  the  name  of 
Karaim.  According  to  others,  the  name  Karaim,  or  Karaites,  wat 
orkinally  applied  to  the  fdUowers  of  the  Rabbi  Aman,  who  opposed  the 
Talmudists  in  S^fria,  and  is  said  to  have  esteblished  a  separate  sect.  The 
nomber  of  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  was,  probaWy,  considerably  larger 
in  the  first  century  afi;er  Christ.  They  possiMr  had  a  considenile 
infiuence  in  causing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  selected  by  the  Chasers. 
It  n,  at  any  rate,  a  peculiar  cireumstance  that  a  whole  nation  suddenly 
were  converted  to  a  religion  whose  devotees  possessed  not  the  slighter 
influence,  and  were  already  more  or  less  exposed  to  contempt.  It  is  equally 
inexplicable  what  became  of  the  Jewish  Chasars  after  their  expulsion.  As 
Aett  rulers  had  their  chief  establishment  in  the  Crimea,  it  b,  further,  not 
improbaUe  that  a  quantity  of  the  Caucasian  Jews  were  induced  to  settle 
in  the  Crimea  among  their  new  co-religionists.  The  oldest  document  of 
the  Karaim  hi  Dsuffuth  Kaleh  dates  from  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  Jewish  Chasars  in  the  Crimea,  the  seventh  century.  There  is, 
Aerefore,  some  probability  in  the  suppositioa  that  the  Crimean  Karaim 
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originally  came  from  the  Caucasus,  except  that  the  emigpration  took  place 
at  a  considerably  later  date. 

The  next  place  to  which  Professor  Koch  went  was  Sebastopol.  The 
soil  upon  which  this  city  is  built  is  in  every  reapect  so  interesdng,  that 
it  deserves  a  nearer  description.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
running  irom  east  to  west,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  width 
may  be  about  eight,  the  whole  extent,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  a  plateau,  intersected  by  ravines  which  run  for  some 
distance  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  is  divided  irom  the  continent 
by  a  precipitous  valley,  through  which  a  stream  Hows.  In  this  way  a 
narrow  bay  has  been  formed,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  whole  world, 
and  which  the  Russian  government  selected  for  its  war  haven  in  the 
filack  Sea.  In  addition,  this  strip  of  land  has  four  inlets  on  its  northern 
side,  which  are  also  very  deep,  and  are  filled  with  water  from  the  Great 
Bay.  According  to  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  these  cavities  are  not 
Neptunian,  but  have  a  volcanic  origin.  The  new  stone,  which  according 
to  him  belongs  to  the  limestone  of  the  steppes,  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  by  eruptions.  Petrifactions,  however,  are  rarely  found,  and  the 
few  existing  are  so  changed,  that  none  can  be  established  with  certainty, 
at  least  in  the  bay  of  Sebastopol.  But  the  further  we  go  to  the  east, 
where  the  volcanic  influences  were  weaker,  shells  are  piled  up ;  and  we 
soon  acquire  the  certainty  of  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  shells  at  first 
belonged  to  the  sea,  but  afterwards  to  fresh  water,  but  both  are  strangely 
mingled  together.  The  stone  formation  towards  the  south  becomes 
older,  while  in  the  north  it  belongs  to  the  newest  tertiary  era ;  the  pro- 
montory at  the  south  is  bounded  bv  Jura  formation.  The  plateau  is  very 
infertile,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  great  want  of  water.  Its  surface 
represents  a  real  pampas,  which  is  only  covered  with  scanty  vegetation  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  autumn.  A  few  stunted  oaks  grow  at  the 
spot  where  the  promontory  is  connected  with  the  continent. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  B.C., 
traders  belonging  to  the  Pontic  Heradea  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  and  gave  the  new  colony  the  name  of  their  Father  City.  The 
parched,  infertile  soil  of  the  peninsula  did  not  at  all  remind  them  of  the 
green  and  lovely  scenery  of  their  home,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to  alter 
its  name  to  x^PP^^^^^i  ^^  x^P^^^^^^t  ^^^  ^  ^^  infertile  island.  To 
distinguish  it  from  other  peninsulas,  it  received  the  pronomen  of  the 
Heracleontic  Chersonese.  With  time  the  town,  which  had  received  the 
name  of  Cherson,  acquired  great  importance,  as  its  inhabitants  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  entire  trade  with  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Jealous  of  its  prosperity,  the  Bosphoran  kings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Crimea  tried  in  vain  to  humiliate  it.  At  the  period  of  the 
great  migration,  when  Panticapa^on  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
and  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  were  razed  from  the  page  of 
history,  Cherson  held  its  ground  against  every  storm,  though  it  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  When  the  Goths  held  the  Crimea,  they  appear 
also  to  have  taken  possession  of  Cherson,  for  Procopius  calls  it  expressly  a 
Gothic  city.  The  history  of  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  though  so  valu- 
able and  interesting,  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  At  the  first 
period  of  the  migration,  the  Goths  retired  into  the  savage  and  inaccessible 
coast  range,  and  remained  there  at  least  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
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When  the  Cbasars  became  masters  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Chasaria;  but  the  southern  coasts,  more  especially  the 
western  portion,  'with  the  above-mentioned  strip  of  land,  retained  the 
name  of  Gothia.  The  name  of  Chasaria  disappeared  from  history,  while 
that  of  Gothia  retained  its  significance.  In  a  treaty  between  the  chief- 
tidnof  the  Golden  Horde  and  the  Genoese  of  Raffa,  in  the  year  1380, 
Gothia  was  handed  over  to  the  latter.  At  this  period,  consequently, 
Goths  must  have  existed  in  the  Crimea.  The  well-known  and  much- 
diseossed  statement  of  the  Dutch  Rubruquis,  who  heard  Gt>thic  spoken 
here  in  the  year  1253,  is  therefore  no  fable.  At  last,  the  fierce  hordes  of 
the  Turks  fell  upon  the  unhappy  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cut  them 
down,  or  compelled  them  to  give  up  their  faith  and  assume  Islamism.  A 
contemporary  describes  the  heroic  defence  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Mangup, 
a  castle  now  lying  in  ruins,  and  calls  these  the  last  remnants  of  the  Gothic 
nation  and  language.  According  to  another  author,  who,  however,  lived 
a  hundred  years  later,  these  two  dukes  were  Greeks.  During  our  author's 
lengthened  stay  on  the  southern  coast  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  the  natives.  They  bear  the  name  of  Tartars,  it  is  true,  but 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  northern  plains.  It  is  indubitable  that 
they  are  of  an  utterly  different  descent,  and,  probably,  have  not  a  drop  of 
Mongolo-Tartaric  blood  in  their  veins.  They  possess  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Greeks.  The  men  are  generally  small,  like  the 
Greeks,  but  very  handsome,  and  have  always  a  noble  countenance.  The 
women  and  girls  are  frequently  seen  unveiled. 

In  our  author's  description  of  Sebastopol  we  find  but  little  new,  as  so 
much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last  six  months ;  but 
the  following  extract  may  prove  interesting : 

''  We  were  permitted  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Nicholas 
Bastion.  Here  my  heart  grew  very  sad,  for  I  saw  nothing  but  weapons 
of  murder  around  me.  This  bastion  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and 
has  three  stories,  one  above  the  other.  I  was  astonished  that  the  soft 
stone  of  Inkerman  was  used  for  the  building,  as,  when  exposed  to  wind 
and  storm,  it  wears  away  quicker  than  granite  and  other  Plutonic  stones, 
especially  as  an  extraordinarily  hard  green  stone  (diorit)  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  possible  that  soft,  friable  stone  is 
better  suited  to  resist  bombs ;  at  any  rate,  the  destruction  of  Bomarsund 
has  proved  that  granite  cannot  withstand  our  present  instruments  of  de- 
struction. On  the  ground-floor  lay  the  bombs  and  grenades.  I  saw  the 
stoves  in  which  the  balls  were  heated  red-hot,  before  firing.  There 
were  three  batteries,  each  armed  with  196  g^ns.  The  larger  guns, 
which  were  64-pounders,  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  stood  in 
special  casemates.  The  larger  divisions  contained  twenty  or  more  guns, 
aud  served  at  the  same  time  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers.' 

The  actual  town  has  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  from  the  fact  that  trees 
stand  before  many  of  the  houses,  and  in  some  instances  vines  overgrow 
thdr  frontage.  In  this  respect  the  Catharine-street  deserves  especial 
mention.  Towards  the  war  haven  reside  the  officers  and  higher  em- 
ployes, near  the  sea  the  married  sailors  and  subalterns.  Upon  a  lofty 
point  in  the  town  stands  the  library,  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  an 
observatory.     Not  far  from  the  library  is  a  new  church,  built  after  the 
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xDocM  of  the  Temple  of  Theteo?  in  Aliietis.  It  is  «  HsSea,  ia^fAkaiyf 
Boric  fnllann  The  interior  is  eimple  Aod  tastefol,  witiek  is  ra&er  #raiil)f' 
in  RiiflR%  where  the  chnrches  are  oyerladen  with  poor  pleiunML  Nem^ 
tins  church  is  the  monament  erected  to  the  hrtre  Kbsarskjr.  In  the  kUl 
Tdroo-Rossiaa  war  thit  hero's  ship  was  attacked  hy  three  of  Ae  eneoiy^ 
ships  of  the  Hoe ;  and  on  their  arttempting^  to  hoanl  Mm,  he  dedatw 
that  he  woiM  bbw  himself  and  the  enemy  out  of  the  water  togBther*^ 
In  consequence,  the  Turks  retired  to  a  safer  distance,  and  Kosarsky  wq&- 
ceeded  in  saying  his  brig,  the  Mercury ^  and  rejoining  die  fleet.  At  ite 
end  of  the  Catharines-street,  towards  the  haven,  is  the  cottage  in  wMdc 
Catharine  11.  resided  during  her  short  stay  here.  Tartars  enWred  into 
a  conspinu^  to  murder  the  empress.  Fortunately  theur  design  wa9  he4 
trayed,  ana  Ca^Murine  had  just  time  to  escape.  To  the  mAi  of  the 
town  is  the  pleasant  Boulevard,  the  most  frequented  walk  in  SefasitDpol. 
There  is  a  fine  prospect  hence  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  town,  tfie 
entire  haven,  the  opposite  coast,  and  a  magnificent  sea  view.  FWrihef 
to  the  east,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  odt  wood, 
hospitals  and  barracks  have  been  erected.  As  can  be  imagined,  die 
number  of  sailors  and  soldiers  who  spend  the  winter  in  Sebattopot  if 
very  considerable.  Our  author  was  told  that  they  amounted  to  15,000 
or  20,000.  There  are  several  barracks  built  on  the  other  ode  for  tMr 
occupation.  The  number  of  permanent  inhabitants  does  not  amooiit  to 
more  than  8000  or  10,000. 

After  inspecting  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  Sebastopol,  our  aodior 
proceeded  on  his  journey  along  the  lovely  southern  coast.  The  first  piace 
he  arrived  at  was  Balaidava,  for  which  he  could  hardly  have  iben  m^ 
boded  such  a  melancholy  celebrity  as  it  has  now  attained.  THir  ^habi-^ 
tants  of  Balaklava  are  Greeks,  who  quitted  Turkey  daring  the  l^gn  of 
the  great  Catharine^  and,  having  obtained  special  privileges,  setdecl  at 
the  same  spot  where,  more  than  2000  years  before  the  Milesilms  fUtntf 
Asia  Minor  had  planted  themselves  and  founded  the  colony  of  l^fmholoti 
(Cembalo,  among  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages).  This  colony,  how<> 
ever,  never  attained  any  great  importance^  and  was  a  dependency  of  Acr 
republic  of  Cherson.  When  the  Genoese  had  obtained  a  firm  footing'  on 
the  southern  coast,  Cembalo  soon  feH  into  their  possession.  "With  ths 
nnn  of  its  masters  this  town  also  perished.  Afterwards  the  Tartan  fived 
here,  until  they  were  in  turn  forced  to  give  place  to  the  Greieks  it  tlie 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  number  of  the  latter  at  that  day 
was  8000,  but  has  since  greatly  decreased ;  either  through  sicknen,  or 
that  many  established  themselves  permanently  at  other  places.  The 
Greeks  have  their  own  legislature,  whose  representatives  are  only  re- 
sponsible to  the  Russian  authorities.  They  are  free  from  the  recruitii^ 
law,  but  are  obliged  to  organise  a  battaHon  of  500  men,  and  act  as 
ooast-guard  along  the  southern  range,  in  order  to  prevent  smugriing. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  foUow  Professor  Koch  along  the  whole 
coast  range,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  translation  dl  the  wofk 
from  which  we  have  been  making  our  extracts,  and  which  Mr.  Murray 
-has  just  brought  out.  We  must,  however,  find  room  for  a  slight  d^ 
seription  of  Ferekop— a  place  which  has  afforded  matter  for  the  most 
contradictory  reports  dmring  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  campa^n. 
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the  earliest  ages,  vvhen  the  town  was  not  even  in  existence  under 
liuB  name,  Perekop  played  an  important  part  The  civilised  nations  of 
diA  Crimea  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  and  aniiously  guarded  the 
towen,  to  prevent  the  barbarous  Sc)'thians  from  entering.  The  Perekop 
^the  Tartars  is  doubtlessly  situated  on  the  same  spot ;  but  no  wall  now 
Jfifides  the  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  but,  instead,  a  deep  ditch,  which 
it  defended  by  towers.  The  Perekop  of  the  present  day,  though  usually 
dfltcribed  in  the  maps  as  a  valuable  fortress,  is  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, and  this  would  naturally  be  the  result  when  the  north  and  the 
Crimea  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  master. 

On  regarding  the  climate  of  the  Crimea,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
peeoliarities,  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained.  The 
tOQthem  coast  is  situated  between  the  44th  and  4oth  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and,  consequently,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as 
northem  Italy  or  Genoa.  In  addition,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Crimea  is  a  peninsula,  and  therefore  has  a  sea  climate ;  and  that,  even  if 
the  northem  plains  are  exposed  to  the  harsh  winds  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  southern  coast  appears  entirely  protected  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
averaging  4000  feet  in  height.  West  winds  are  prevalent  So,  from* all 
these  circumstances,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  climate  would  be 
mild,  and  be  comparable  to  that  of  Northern  Italy.  The  climate,  how* 
ever,  is  generally  cold,  and  does  not  even  correspond  with  that  of  Milan, 
which  lies  a  degree  more  north :  but  it  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Northem  France.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  so  many  peculiarities, 
that  it  difibrs  in  almost  as  many  instances  as  it  agrees.  If  we  draw  our 
conclusions  from  the  vegetable  world,  it  might  more  reasonably  be  com- 
pared with  England,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  seven  or  eight  de- 
gprees  further  north,  and  has  also  a  perfect  sea  climate. 

Beg^ukr  meteorological  observations  have  not  been,  up  to  the  present, 
made.  The  summer  is  generally  hot.  On  an  average,  from  May  to 
August,  a  warmth  of  from  17  to  20  deg.  Reaumur  prevails.  The  naked 
row  and  masses  of  stone  lying  on  the  declivities  considerablv  augfment 
the  heat  by  day.  The  heated  air  ascends,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
breeze  from  the  sea.  Consequently,  the  sea  breezes  prevail  during  the 
day  as  lono^  as  the  summer  months  last.  With  sunset  a  calm  sets  in,  and 
generally  lasts  through  the  night  This  is  the  principal  cause  that  the 
temperature  falls  so  little  by  night,  and  sometinies  rises  higher  than  by 
day.  The  greatest  heat  Herr  Kogtier  observed  in  July,  once  reached 
27  deg.  R.,  while  the  thermometer  generally  rose  onlv  to  24  deg.  R.y 
even  on  the  hottest  day.  The  heat  is  the  more  perceptible,  as  rain  rarely 
fidls  at  this  season.  Dew  is  rarely  seen  on  the  southern  coast,  and  in 
many  spots  is  quite  unknown.  Aubouc'h  the  coast  range  only  averages 
an  elevation  of  4CC0  feet,  the  jailas,  thut  is,  those  spots  employed  as 
pasture-lauds,  are  extraordinarily  cold.  The  freeaing  north-east  winds 
Uowlsgfrom  Siberia  er.ert  their  effect  here.  Whil3  in  summer  the  heat 
OD  the  coast,  even  at  an  elevation  of  from  5C0  to  800  feet,  very  rarely 
fidls  below  17  ^Qg.  ^9  on  these  jailas  10  and  12,  and  at  times  7  deg.,  are 
eomnion* 

The  southern  coast  enjoys  in  reality  no  summer,  but  a  double  spring, 
in  so  far  as  we  fnean  by  spring  the  renewal  of  vegetation.     The  actual 
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upring,  wUdb  «gxeM>with.  ouib  as  Ngard«  time,  ai^  lafti  fiW vAb <«ii»»l 
BieiioMiieQt  or  eyen  middle  ef  April  until  the  eod  oV  Ja^e^'bitt  iiiQr»<M«/ 
quentiy  beginf  in  Match  and  ends  in  MaV|  is  not,  M^-whik  <u^  Ihm^ffkmi 
sttotest  penod  of  the  year,  for  U  i*  sul^t  to  the  taotki^aLtamuBimm^ 
^pariatioiii*  In  this  the  soothem  ooast  has  much  in  tommoa  wkk  i— igh 
aaitein  «)iaitries*  The  h^nnisg  of  March  ^Teqnentlfeiijo^ithetBMb 
lorely  fneathari  and  the  vegetation  begins  to  he  developed  vrihe  gwatoil 
hscunanee ;  but  in  A^,  c(xA  or  even  ooU  weather  saadeolv  aetaon,  and* 
the  thermometer  even  £ills  under  freeang  point. 

The  late  autumn,  which  represents  a  speeies  of  second  spring,  tpessassoi 
much  move  agreeable  features.  A  portion  of  the  bushes  and  teees  hcgi^ 
to  bud  oaee  again.  Towards  the  end  of  Augvet  the  heat  gaaamllj: 
decMases,  and  autumn  days  sucoeed :  rain  alternates  with  .wind  and  fine 
weather.    Towardss  the  equinox  the  wind  stows  to' a  storm,  whieh  6n« 

Jnently  'becomes  a  tornado,  and  causes  the  most  fesvfui  diisimuU'un. 
Lhout  this  time  there  is  mueh  lain.  Theeoil,  whicb  by  die  beginning' 
of  September  is  thoroughly  naivhed  up,  eagerly  drmka  «p  the*  abundant 
Sftreams,  and  fountains,  whioi  weve  driied  up  in  Angnst,  Tbegia^flowing 
afresh*  ^  the  first  w«ek  of  October  the  Yain  is  over,  and  m»  sky -and^i 
inAy  growm  secene,  and  the  pleasantest  weather  in  th^  whole  yter  aela 
in*  While  the  second  half  of  October  and  November  and  'Deeembsr 
ifngeneEally  a  very  unpleasant  period  in  Engiand,  it  is  Aemost-aynau 
able  in  the  jouthem  coast  range  of  the  Crimea.  These  rogaiarly  bean» 
tiful  dajn  last  tiU  the  second  half  of  Daoember,  and  very  iraqnenlii^.jtill 
the  new  year.  From  this  latter  period  wmd  and  rain  again  alternate 
with  sunshine.  The  thermometer  varies  between  2>aBd'6dM>v^Ulesii 
times  below  lero,  and  then  again  rises  4x>abo*ire  10>dag«^  'we  rinin>ia 
frequently  converted  into  snow,  which,  however,  sardy  lasts  nbenn  mk 
hour,  and  generally  melts  as  soon  as  Cailen.  Towards  the  oad^f  iBsIk 
nary  or  beginning  of  Mardi  extreme  cM  >»ei8  in,  and  the  mnpcppjr 
fireqnentiy  fiOls  to  10  or  12  deg.  below  fieenng^poiat.  jjin  Ae tmiiils  al 
March,  fine,  though  cold,  days  intervene,  and  sast  a  ^ week,  itiim  U'miy 
longer.  At  the  vernal  equinox  a-  change  again  .sets  in,  whsikasi  gnaamiiy 
aeeoB^pamed  bya  fall  in  the  tempemture.  Tie  qiiiekeilfiertiSB^neBiigp 
fiOls  at  that  time  to  (— )  3  ^.  R.  Thepetiod  fiMsni;he«ad^i4niMU9r 
to  the  middle  of  April,  however,  frequently  vasieir  frem' the*  nJet<n  ihaasi 
kid  down.  There  have  been  years  ifhen  enly  a  fefir  td^gs^iof  icold 
spare  &lt  inFebraary,  aad  with  them  the  winter  was  aiian'enAM'<'0«tbs 
southeziL  coast,  in  the  year  i843,  the  fine  wentfaor  lasted  till  tleilSih^ 
Maaeh,. and  the  thermometer  had  never  fitlkn  to  zero.  •!&(  JMohry,  99mi 
itonee  stood  at  15  deg. ;  suddenly,  ontiie  IdUi  March,  frost <aei  in,  tend 
W  theJZlst  the  thermometer  fell  to  10  deg.  It  was  not  till  the^Mi 
that  aaiUer  weather  set  in,  and  ki  the  early  part  of  April  riie^ihssma^ 
mater  nose  to  IS  deg.  In  the  year  1840^  diere  wmc  8  deg.  of  «old  on 
the  first  Easter  boliday. 

Itcan  he  easily  imagined  that  such  a  varying  cHmate  has  oo  good 
affect  on  the  Y^getatioa.  A  qnantity  of  bushes  and  trees,  which  gmr 
well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  do  not  flourish  at  all  on  the  undemfi 
RoKtin  addition  to  this,  peealiarities  of  great  interait  may.  lpe«baerped^ 
i^STbile  ocanges,  even  under  ooveft  are  osually  frostbitten,  and  the  myrtla 
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httlGi  wmtolitdiardie  open  air^  tlie  date  pakn  (Fhanix  Daciyl^tra^  h.\ 
wUch  caa  ua  longier  Boutith  in  the  vioioify  u£  Smyrua,  is  fbuiid,  whioh 
hnpasied  seven  yeavs  in  theopeii  air.  It  is  eiraoge,  on  the  other  haod» 
dMt.anlias  and  rfaododendioni,  vhieli  grow  eo  weU  amoog  oureelTe^ 
dOiBOt  get  on  at  all  oa  the  Crimean  uudevdiff.  But  the  moat  curiouB 
QMomatanoe  is  that  the  janiper,  whether  aown  or  planted  in  cuttingf, 
genwraliy  dies  aivAy  within  three  or  £diir  veam.  As  regards  vegetables^ 
mmey  Tariety  appears  io  flouri^  but  poorly  on  the  soutl^m  coast.  Th^ 
want  that  delicaoy  peculiar  to  our  growths.  Spinach  is  very  poor.  Salad 
BUiit  be  sown  in  autumn  in  order  that  it  may  come  to  a  head  in  the 
spmg.  If  aown  in  February  or  March,  it  grows  very  rapidly^  but  runs 
te  seed.  Peas  and  beans  ouly  flourish  in  pJaees  that  are  very  damp. 
Artifiaiai  irrigation  is  not  of  much  service.  All  varietios  of  turnips^ 
OHBOli^  d&s.,  aie  very  wooden. 

At  this  warlike  season,  when  everybody's  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the 
filfteof  our  heroes  in  the  Crimea,  the  above  facts  appear  to  afford  only 
too  dark  a  oonfinnation  of  the  predictions  of  the  Times.  It  is  evident  that, 
qnd«r  the  most  fiavourable  circumstances,  the  Crimea  is  not  suited  for 
pennaneoi.oeeiipation.  All  the  ezestioDS  of  the  Russian  government-^ 
aad  to  do  our  enemies  justice,  no  exertlone  ur  expense  are  ever  spared 
wben  the  objaet  is  the  augmentatwn  of  the  tetritorisl  resources  of  the 
aipisp  .hava  hitherto  been  fruitless  to  render  the  Crimea  a  populated 
and  flourishiog  country.  The  Emperor  gave  the  land  to  grandees  of  his 
empuBS^  ott  the  condition  that  they  should  establish  colonies.  Evexything 
wasidone  t(i  that  end  :  Germans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  found- a  ready  and 
esriiaJ  ceoeption.  In  this  manner  Lesser  Tartary  acquired  a  popuhtion, 
wbich  probsbly  amounts  to  that  of  the  peninsula  in  the  secfind  hslf  of 
As  last  century.  Still,  it  is  a  vsry  doubtful  question  whether  the  pre« 
BsntfpopQialkia  can  ever  be  doubled,  as  the  oopntry  wouU  aot  he  able  to 
tt.a  million  of  iuhahitants.  Only  a  very  extensive  commerce  be- 
the  JSottth  and  the  l^orth  eould  bring  a  large  population  once 

iin  to  tibe  Crimea  and  the  coutiaent  of  the  Tauric  giivemment. 

Our  WP^  has  already  grown  to  an  outrageous  length ;  but  we  cannot 
asfiFain  nan  a  final  quotation,  whioh  our  leadets  wUl  probably  forgive, 
aa  it  expresses  a  German's  opinion  of  the  lesuk  of  the  prssent  moat  un- 
fcrtanatft  Crimean  campaign; 

^^It  may,  penhaps,  be  worth  while,"  writes  our  author,  '*  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  and  eventual  occupation  of 
Sebastopol  by  the  Western  Powers.  I  have  already,  while  describing 
Kaffi^  indicated  that  as  the  .^t,  whicli,  through  its  position  and  easy 
aeans  of  fortification,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  allies,  and,  at  any 
rate,  possesses  greater  value  than  Sebastopol.  The  ancient  Cherson  was, 
daring  its  era,  very  important,  but  never  gained  the  brilliancy  of  Raffa, 
the  present  Theodosiopol.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sebastopol  possesses 
an  immense  value  for  Russia,  for,  so  long  as  a  powerful  throne,  which 
can  defend  itself,  is  not  erected  in  Constantinople,  Russia,  in  the  in- 
evitable and  early  ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  other  powers,  and  espeaally  Austria.  The  Russian 
party  openly  states  that  the  Emperor  has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  the 
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legitimate  heir  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  had  good  reason  to  assume 
the  Byzantine  double-headed  eagle.  The  Western  Powers  are  conscious 
that  the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  the  sick  man  will  die,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  recruit  his  strength.  Before  either  of  the  allies  could 
hurry  up,  Russia  could  throw  a  multitude  of  troops  into  Constantinople, 
who,  once  in  possession,  could  not  be  easily  exi)elled.  It  must  be  boroe 
in  mind  that  Russia  has  two  d^p6t6  close  by,  from  which  reinforcements 
can  be  easily  drawn.  Wosoesensk,  the  greatest  military  colony  in 
Russia,  is  situated  on  the  Bug,  that  i^,  on  a  navigable  river,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  the  Caucasus,  from  160,000  to 
180,000  men  have  been  always  kept  up  to  keep  the  mountaineers  itt 
order  ;  80,000  of  these  could  be  easily  moved,  without  exposing  the 
Russian  Trans-  or  Cis-Caucasian  provinces,  be  put  on  board  at  Poti  or 
Suchum-Kaleh,  or  be  employed  for  simultaneous  operations  in  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor. 

"  It  is,  therefoi-e,  evident  that  Sevastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet  mast 
be  destroyed ;  but  a  permanent  occupation  would  cost  tlie  Western 
Powers  a  fearful  sacrifice,  and  eventually  lead  to  no  result.  Sebastopol 
cannot  ever  be  converted  into  a  Gibraltar.  The  most  difiScult  thing,  as 
regards  a  permanent  occupation,  is  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  corps 
{Tarmee  as  would  apjiear  necessary  for  holding  so  important  a  spot  If 
the  allies  attempted  to  strip  Russia  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea,  the  dif- 
ficulties would  only  be  increased,  as  the  vicinity  of  a  powerful  foe  d^* 
xnands  the  greatest  precautionary  measures,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fortify  the  peninsula  once  again.  The  Crimea  would  never  be  able  t6 
support  any  large  army  in  addition  to  its  population,  for  water  ia  defi« 
cient,  except  in  a  few  valleys  :  withcmt  this,  no  cultivation  or  agriculture 
ia  possible.  The  idea  of  the  immense  fertility  of  the  Crimea,  winch  ill 
generally  believed  in  Russia,  dates  from  the  period  of  the  great  Catharine, 
whom  Prince  Potjomkiu  (Poterakin)  tried  to  deceive  by  ephemeral 
colonies.  The  present  war  in  European  Turkey  has  sufficiently  tatight 
us  how  difficult  it  is  to  support  large  masses  of  troops  in  noh-ci?ilided 
countries  for  any  len^h  of  time.  Time  will  teach  us  what  is  to  come. 
The  Western  Powers  nave  recognised  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and 
have  surely  not  commenced  their  attack  till  sure  of  their  case.*'^ 

We  only  wish  we  could  cordially  i-espond  to  this  sentiment  $  bilt  re* 
cent  revelations  have  taught  us  that  the  expedition,  of  which  our  G^man 
author  speaks  so  confidently,  has  been  a  lamentable  failure.  Th^  cune 
of  an  incompetent  and  self-sufficient  ministry  cannot  be  so  easily  re^ 
nwved — and  thinigh  the  wbhes  of  the  country  have  at  last  met  witli  a 
response,  we  fear  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  still  be  followed  by  ittb 
dry  of— TOO  late  ! 
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THE  CHATEAU  DE  BBAUFOY. 

t '        . 

i   .  (OOHTINUSD  FBOM  **1HB  BEGSPTIDN  OF  THB  DSAD.") 

I'     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Unholy  Wish.** 

The  Ch&teau  de  Beaufoy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Beaufoy,  was  now  the  property  and  residence  of  his  widow,  who  was  of 
English  birth.  Of  her  two  children,  tlie  younger  was  the  wife  of  M.  de 
Castella;  the  other,  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  a  maiden  lady  now  of  fifty  years, 
h^  never  left  her.  It  was  situated  near  to  Odesque,  a  small  town  some 
leagues  from  Boulogne,  on  the  line  of  the  Paris  railroad. 

When  M.  and  Madame  de  Castella,  with  Adeline,  proceeded  to  the 
ch&teau  for  their  puq)osed  summer  visit,  Miss  Carr  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  Madame  de  Nino  refused  to  grant  her  permission  for 
ijoore  than  a  week. 

Adeline  de  Castella  had  represented  the  chateau  in  glowing  colours,  but 
Mary  Carr  was  surprised  and  disappointed  when  she  saw  it  A  long, 
Stnught,  stariDg,  whitish-grey  building,  all  windows  and  chimneys,  with 
g  primly-laid  out  garden  stretched  before  it,  fiat  and  formal.  Precise 
flower-beds,  square,  oval,  round ;  round,  square,  oval ;  and  long  paths, 
straight  and  narrow  ;  just  as  it  is  the  pride  of  French  ch&teau-gardens  to 
be.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  was  gained  by  a  high,  broad 
flight  of  steps,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  gigantic  lion,  grinning 
its  fierce  teeth  at  all  visitors.  And  these  lions,  which  were  not  alive, 
bat  carved  out  of  stone,  and  the  steps,  were  the  only  relief  given  to  the 
bare,  naked  aspect  of  the  edifice.  Before  the  house  were  two  fountains, 
^e  carriage  approach  running  between  them.  Each  was  surrounded  by 
eight  smaller  lions,  with  another  giant  of  tlte  same  species  spouting  up 
water  &om  its  mouth«  Very  ugly  and  devoid  uf  taste  it  all  looked  to 
Mary  Carr.  But,  on  the  western  side  of  the  chateau,  improvements 
were  viable.  A  st<^ne  terrace,  or  colonnade,  wide,  and  supported  by 
pillars,  with  a  flight  of  steps  at  each  end,  rose  before  its  windows,  and 
lovely  pleasure-g^)unds  extended  out  to  the  far  distance.  A  verdant, 
undulating  lawn,  fragrant  shrubs,  retired  walks,  where  the  trees  met  over- 
head, sheltered  banks,  grateful  to  recline  upon  in  the  noonday  sun,  a 
winding  shrubbery,  and  a  transparent  lake.  For  all  this,  the  chateau 
was  indebted  to  the  taste  of  its  English  mistress,  Madame  de  Beaufoy. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  within  easy  drives,  were  located  other  chateaux, 
forming  a  pleasant  little  society.  The  nearest  house  was  but  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  take  especial  notice  of  it,  since  he 
will  sometimes  go  there.  It  was  not  a  chateau,  not  half  large  enough 
for  one,  and  the  Clmteau  de  Beaufoy,  with  its  English  ideas,  had 
christened  it  "  The  Lodge."  It  was  a  compact  little  abode,  belonging 
to  the  Count  d'Estival,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Beaufoy  family.  ^  This 
M.  d'Estival  was  gifted  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  love  for  painting 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  had  built  a  room  to  the  lodge  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  pictures,  had  travelled  much,  and  was  continually  adding  to 
the  collection.  While  other  people  spent  their  money  in  society  and 
display,  he  spent  his  (and  he  had  plenty  of  it)  in  paintings.  And  now 
let  us  go  on. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Castellas  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
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Beaufoy,  Addiiie  asked  her  grandmother  ifhether  M.  d'EstiTal  wu 

Sending  the  summer  at  the  lodge,  and  was  answered  in  the  negatife. 
e  was  travelling :  tfie  old'tac^  thought  in  Hofflao^. 

^'  So  much  the  better/'  remarked  Adeline,  ^'  we  can  go  ftrorten  as  we 
like  to  his  pictui'e-gallery.  You  are  food  of  paintings,  Mary ;  yoa  wiD 
have  a  great  treat.     Suppose  we  go  now?** 

«  Now  ?*  said  Madame  de  Castella,     "  It  i«  so  hot  !* 

<<It  will  be  hotter  later  in  the  day,**  said  Adeline.  <'  Do  eomaifttli  jm, 
mannna. 

Somewhat  nnwillingly,  Madame  de  Castella  called  fer  her  searf  anod 
bonnet  to  accompany  tnem,  casting  many  dubious  glances  at  Ae  dond- 
less  sky  and  blazing  sun.  They  took  their  way  throueh  the  ahmbberT; 
it  was  the  longest  road,  but  the  most  shady.  And  whust  they  are  walk- 
ing, let  us  take  a  look  at  this  said  painting-room. 

It  bore  an  indescribable  appearance,  partaking  partly  of  theehtraoter 
and  confusion  of  an  artist's  studio,  partly  of  a  gorgeous  pictnre^ffallery. 
The  apartment  was  verj*  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and' wai  lighted 
by  high  windows,  furnished  with  those  green  blinds  which  enabler  artists 
to  procure  the  particular  light  they  may  require.  The  room  cqsened  by 
means  of  glass  doors  upon  a  lovely  pleasure-ground,  but  there  were 
shutters  and  tapestry  to  draw  before  these  doors  at  will,  so  ifatt  no  light 
need  enter  by  tnem.  Opposite,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  a  smaJhr 
door  connecte<l  it  with  the  house. 

That  same  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  there  stood  in  thiff  aurtiaent 
a  young  man  arranging  French  chalks,  crayons,  pair  ting  bmsbeS)  attd 
oolours,  which  lay  about  in  disorder,  just  as  they  had  been  last  med.  A 
tall,  pointed  easel  stood  a  few  feet  from  the  wall ;  near  it,  a'iland  with 
its  oolour-box  and  palettes.  There  were  classical  vases  scattered  aboittf 
plaster-casts  from  the  best  models ;  statues,  and  bust»  of.  pm-phyrv,  and 
carved  from  the  marbles  of  Lvdia  and  Pentelicus.  The  sculpttrrea  head 
of  a  warrior ;  a  group  of  glatliators ;  a  Niobe,  in  its  weeping  sorrow,  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  bas-reliefs,  copied  fh)m  the  statue  of  the  INieb* 
bolon,  and  other  studies  from  the  antique.  There  was  beaii^^  m  all  he 
aspects,  but  no  deformity,  no  detached  limbs  or  misshanen  forms  7ti  if  the 
collector  cai^  not  to  excite  unpleasing  thoughts.  On  the  waits  Hnog  oopiee 
from,  and  chefs-^cmvre  of,  the  masters  of  many  lands  :  BfidiacI  Angdo, 
SalvatorRosa,  Hembrandt,  groups  by  Raphael,  beautifbl  angris  of  tStiido^ 
Carlo  Dolce,  Titian,  all  were  represented  there,  with  Leotmrdo'te  Viaei, 
the  highly-gifted  and  unhappy.  Of  the  Spanish  school  there  were  bntftw 

J>ecinven8,  Velasquez,  Munlio,  and  one  af^er  Zurbarban;  and  less  of  Ae 
rench,  I^icholas  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  and  Watteau ;  but  there  were  serenil 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  copies  and  originals.  Van  Dyck, 
Ruysdael,  and  William  Van  de  Welde,  and  the  brothers  Abrthsm  and 
Isaac  Ostade. 

The  gentleman  finished  his  preparations,  arranged  his  palettes,  rolled 
the  stand  nearer,  and  sat  down  befoi'e  his  easel.  But,  ere  he  began  hif 
task,  he  glanced  np  at  the  window  nearest  him,  and,  rising,  stood  upon 
a  ohair,  and  pulled  the  green  shade  lower  down  to  reguhite  the  lights 
Then  he  began  to  work,  now  whistling  a  scrap  of  a  popidar  m€4ody,  now 
humming  a  few  bai-s,  and  then  bursting  out,  in  a  voice  of  the  aeepesi 
melody,  with  a  fnll  Tene.    He  was  copying  a  portnit  bj  Veksquea,  and 


kid  madeeonsiderable  progress  towards  its  oompfetion.  It  was  a  lovelj 
female  head,  supposed  to  be  a  lepresentation  of  Manr  Magdaleo.  B«t 
sot  e?en  the  head  oo  whieh  he  was  worldnj^  not  all  the  portraits  and 
sculptured  busts  around,  not  Girodet's  '^  EDdymion'*  hj  his  side^  betrayed 
noie  winning  beauty  than  did  the  artisf  s  own  &oe  and  form* 

The  rare  intellectof  his  open  brow,  the  sweet  smile  on  his  delioKtelipfy 
Ihe  earnest  glanee  from  his  deep-blue  eyes,  thege  conld  not  be  imitated  hy 
painter's  brush  nor  Parian  marble.  Yet,  though  his  head  was  oast  in  tlM» 
most  diapely  mould,  not  to  be  hidden  by  the  waves  of  the  dark,  luxuriant 
liair,  and  the  pale  features)  classic,  and  regular  to  a  fault,  were  of  almost 
wonaoish  beauty,  it  was  not  all  this,  but  the  expression  which  so  won 
upon  a  beholder.  Lord  John  Seymour  was  right  when  he  said  the 
•oimteDance  was  more  prepossessing  than  handsome — lor  you  possibly 
have  been  prepared  tu  hear  thatithe  painter  was  Mr.  St.  John — -because 
in  ibe  singular  fa^icination  of  the  expression  was  forgotten  the  beauty  of 
tituB  features.  Rarely  indeed  has  perfection  of  iaoe  and  form  been  united 
iaone  person  as  it  was  in  Mr.  St.  John. 

Mr.  St.  Johu  worked  a^I  Juously  for  some  hours,  until  it  was  hard  upon 
mid-day.  lie  then  rose,  stretchecl  himself,  and,  walking  across  the  room, 
drew  aside  the  tapestry  and  sbuttei-s,  and  opened  the  glass  doors. 

This  part  of  the  ror>m  seemed  to  be  consecrated  to  indolent  enjoy* 
iBent ;  all  restiges  of  work  were  towards  the  other  end.  An  ottoman  or 
two,  some  faiiteuils,  and  a  sofa  were  here,  on  which  the  tired  artist  might 
repase,  and  a<lmire  the  scene  without-— or  the  many  within.  How  beau- 
tinil  the  repose  of  that  outside  prospect  was ! — it  was  but  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  yet  that,  of  itself,  seemed  fit  for  Eden :  a  green  lerel  lawn, 
fipDBi  which  arose  the  spray  of  a  fountain — an  everlasting  appendage  to 
Fieneh  gardens;  but  this  fountain  was  really  an  ornament,  with  its  jets 
of  crystal  and  its  mossy  banks — clustering  flowers  of  the  sweetest  scent, 
snd  high,  artificial  hills  of  ri>ck,  over  which  dripped  a  cascade,  its 
murmurs  soothing  the  ear;  the  whole  not  an  acre  m  extent,  and,  sm> 
lY>unded  by  towering  trees,  through  whose  dancing  leaves  the  Sun  could 
penetrate  hut  in  fitful  patches,  fragrant  linden-trees,  which  served  to  shut 
the  spot  out  from  the  world. 

Mr.  St  John  threw  himself  upon  an  ottoman  and  looked  out*  He 
had  taken  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  open  it :  he  seemed  buried  in 
Cteferie.  Presently  the  door  at  the  opposite  ond  of  the  room  opened,  and 
ft  portly,  respectable-looking  woman  of  fifty,  whom  a  stranger  might 
teke  fer  the  mistress  of  the  house,  in  her  plain  mornine  costume,  oribr 
its  housekeeper,  put  in  her  head,  and  told  Mr.  St  John  his  breakout  was 
served* 

"  Thank  you,  Madame  Baret,**  was  his  reply.  And  he  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  room,  not  observing  that  his  pocket-handkerchief 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Not  many  minutes  after  this,  Madame  de  Castella,  her  daughter,  and 
Mary  Carr  arrived,  Madame  grumbling  dreadfully.  She  had  borne  the 
heat  pretty  patiently  through  the  shaded  shrubbery,  but  in  the  open 
ground,  and  in  that  last  brazen  coiti»field,  whi<^  had  not  so  mudi  as 
a  hedge  or  a  green  blade  of  grass  on  which  to  rest  the  eye,  it  had  been 
intensely  felt.  A  shocking  state  her  complexion  would  be  in  I  she  could 
£eel  blisters  on  it  abready ! 
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'  ^  Dear  mamma,*'  laughed  AdeHne,  ''  it  ia  Inbt'  aor  bad  iai  t]Mit. ; '  bxdy 
yery  red.  Shall  we  go  ia  by  the  gate  at  oooe  to  4b&  patutiDg^Toboi  ?  I! 
dare  say  the  glass  doors  are,  open*  I  know  Madamp  Biret  opana  ibam 
every  day,  in  fine  weathw." 

*'  I  am  too  hot  yet  to  look  at  paintings,  qneralously  returned  Madame 
de  Castella.  "  You  may  proceed  to  the  painting-room,  but  I  shaH  go  into 
the  house  and  get  Madame  Baret  to  give  me  a  draught  of  milk.  I. 
never  was  so  hot  and  thirsty  in  my  life." 

Adeline,  with  Miss  Carr,  passed  through  the  little  g^te  of  the  secluded 
garden,  leavmg  Madame  de  Castella  to  seek  the  house.  The  g^aas  doon 
were  open,  as  Adeline  had  anticipated,  and  they  went  into  the  room  and 
sat  down  before  the  entrance. 

Oh,  how  delightful  it  was  there !  how  delightful !  They  had  oome 
in  from  the  broad  glare,  the  sultry  heat  pf  mid-day,  to  that  snady  place ; 
the  eye,  fatigued  with  the  dazzling  light,  had  found  a  rest ;  the  fidds, 
outside,  looked  burnt  up  and  brown,  but  here  the  grass  waa  fresh  and 
green  ;  the  cool,  sparkling  waters  of  the  fountain  were  playing  in  mid- 
air, and  those  lovely  beds  of  flowers  emitted  the  sweetest  perfruno.  It 
was  grateful  as  is  the  calm,  silvery  moonlight  after  a  day  of  blazing  heat 
Never  had  Mary  Carr  seen  a  place  that  so  forcibly  spoke  to  her  mmd  o£ 
rest  and  peace. 

Adeline  was  the  first  to  rise  from  her  seat :  something  in  another  part 
of  the  room  attracted  her  attention. 

'^  Mary !  look  at  this  !  a  painting  on  the  easel !  and  in  progress  now  I 
Grandmamma  said  M.  d'Ektival  was  away." 

Miss  Carr  turned  her  head  round,  and  in  that  glance,  tlie  first  she  had 
really  bestowed  on  the  apartment,  thought  its  contents  the  most  hetero- 
geneous mass  she  had  ever  beheld.  Adeline  continued  to  look  at  the 
easeL 

«  There  are  touches  here  of  a  master^s  hand.  It  must  be  M.  d'EstivaL 
He  paints  beautifully.  Mary :  many  of  these  copies  are  by  him.  Or 
can  it  be  an  artist  he  has  got  here  ?" 

<' Adeline,  you  have  dropped  your  handkoxhief,"  said  Mias  Can^ 
rising,  and  picking  up  one  from  the  floor. 

*'  No,  I  think  mine  is  in  my  pocket,''  was  Adeline's  reply,  her  eyes 
riveted  on  the  half-finished  picture.     '^  It  must  be  yours." 

Miss  Carr  still  imagined  it  was  Adeline's,  and  turned  the  handkerchief 
round  by  its  four  comers.  In  the  first  three  she  came  to,  there  wae  no 
name ;  in  the  last,  not  "  A.  L.  de  C,"  as  she  expected,  but»  woxked 
in  hair,  and  surmounted  by  a  crest,  "  Frederick  St.  John." 

A  presentiment  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her  brain ;  a  confrurad  re- 
membrance of  a  young  man  of  noble  presence,  a  French  marigold^  and 
Bose  Darling's  superstitious  fears  that  he  would  exercise  some  Uighting 
influence  over  her  future  life.  She  called  to  Adeline  with  breathless  in? 
terest,  and  the  latter  came  to  her  immediately,  aroused  by  the  tone. 

<<  See  this,  Adeline!"  pointing  to  the  name.  **  It  is  neither  yours  nor 
mine." 

Adeline  read  ity  quite  indi£Berently. 

"  Don^i  you  remember—- on  your  ball-night — ^he  with  the  French  man* 
gold?" 
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./^Mr.  St:  Jolm,**  said  Ad^ne^  careieadj,  taking  the  handkerchief  in 
her  hand;  <'  Tei^  k  is  the  eame  name.     Piobahly  the  same  person.*' 

How  calmlj  Ae  spoke,  how  indifiEereatly !  An  utter  stranger,  a  name 
she  had  never  heard,  could  not  have  excited  in  her  less  interest.  There 
was  no  shadow  on  her  spirit  of  what  was  to  come. 

At  that  moment,  the  inner  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St  John  entered. 
Hary  Carr  started  with  sorprise,  for  she  had  not  observed  that  any  door 
was  there.  Mr.  St.  John  also  stood,  momentarily  transfixed,  wondering, 
DO  donht,  who  they  were  and  how  they  got  there,  like  the  flies  in  amber. 
He  at  once  apologised  for  having  so  unceremoniously  entered  the  room, 
not  being  aware  that  it  was  occupied. 

'^  The  apology  is  due  from  us,  Mr.  St.  John,"  interrupted  Adeline. 
*^  You  do  not  recollect  me  ?''  she  continued,  seeing  his  surprised  look  at 
her  mention  of  his  name. 

Was  it  likely  ?  He  had  seen  her  but  once,  months  before,  in  her 
brilliant  ball-dress :  now  she  was  in  morning  attire,  and  her  face  shaded 
by  a  bonnet 

''  It  seems  my  fate  to  be  in  unlawful  possession  of  your  property,''  con- 
tinued Adeline,  holding  out  the  handkerchief!  ^*  The  first  time  we  met, 
I  deprived  you  of  a  flower,  and  now " 

^^  My  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Castella !"  he  interrupted,  his  featiures 
lighting  up  with  pleasure  as  he  took  both  her  hands,  '^  pray  pardon  me. 
Do  not  thmk  I  had  forgotten  you ;  but  indeed  you  were  almost  the  last 
person  I  could  have  expected  to  meet  here." 

<'  It  is  mamma,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  for  Mr.  St.  John  had  turned,  as 
Madame  de  Castella  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

They  seemed  at  home  in  no  time,  and  were  going  round  the  room,  he 
descanting  on  the  merits  of  the  paintings  and  pointing  out  their  beau- 
ties,  though  the  Castellas  had  seen  them  many  times  before.  It  came 
out,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Mr.  St  John's  Csimily  and  the 
Count  d'Estival  had  long  been  intimate,  the  latter  having  ofUn  paid 
them  a  visit  in  England.  This  spring,  in  Paris,  St  John  had  again  met 
the  count,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home.  M.  d'Estival,  close 
upon  their  arrival,  received  a  summons  to  Holland,  where  resided  some 
<tt  his  near  relatives,  but  St.  John  had  promised  to  wait  his  return. 

« I  see  you  are  an  artist,"  observed  Madame  de  Castella,  directing  her 
attention  to  the  painting  on  the  easel. 

^'  I  am  attached  to  the  art,"  replied  Mr.  St.  John,  **  and  have  occupied 
xnnch  leisure  time  at  it.  Still,  I  am  but  an  amateur,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  cope  with  those  whose  talents  are  so  infinitely  above  mine." 

*'  I  am  no  great  judge,"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  '<  but  to  me  this 
punting  hids  hir  to  rival  the  original" 

''  Then  you  are  indeed  no  judge,"  smiled  Mr.  St  John.  ''  How  little 
m  known,  m  England,  of  the  portraits  by  Velasquez !"  he  continued. 

^*  Or  in  Franee  either,"  returned  Madame  de  CastelU.  **  Believe  me, 
Mr.  St  John,  no  one  can  appreciate  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  till 
ihey  obtain  a  sight  of  the  collections  in  Spain." 

« I  have  enjoyed  that  privilege,"  he  replied,  **  and  I  quite  agree  with 

^^  Tou  have  been  in  Spain  ?" 
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«<  I  beliere  I  hare  been  e^rerywhore,  so  far  m  Eoffopt  gai%.iriKf0  thm 
18  a  nillery  of  paintings  to  be  seen." 

<<  Do  you  like  tlie  Spanish  schod  ?" 

"Pretty  well" 

"  Only  that  ?     I  ani  sony  to  hear  you  say  su** 

"  Spanish  painting  has  a  character  peouliar  to  itself^"  lesuoMd  Ur. 
St  John;  ''at  least,  I  have  always  tiiought  so.  The  artists  were  not 
free :  they  were  compelled  to  bend  to  those  laws  that  restricted  tbiir 
pencils  to  delineations  of  religious  suljects.  Had  they  been  at  liberty  to 
cxer(»se  their  genius  unfettered,  they  would  have  left  more  valqaiUt 
mementos.  Imagination  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  paiDiinig:  cob 
that|  and  you  can  expect  but  little." 

''  I  suppose  YOU  are  right,'^  said  Madame  de  Castella. 

Just  then  Madame  Baret  cnroe  in,  and  joined  the  party.  SBia  was 
distantly  related  to  the  Count  d'Estival.  Some  yeai's  a^^,  nor  hnsfasnd, 
who  was  then  a  small  proprietor,  had  the  miifortune  to  risk,  and  lose^  in 
a  speculation,  nearly  all  he  possessed  ;  and,  to  use  a  fami  iar  phrasei  they 
were  ''sold  up."  M.  d'Estival  stepped  iu,  and  ofifered  them. an  aiylam 
with  him.  They  accepted  it,  upon  condition  that  they  should  berpennitled 
to  be  useful.  Madame  became  the  active  mistress  and  manager  of  the 
house,  her  husband  the  superintendent  of  the  land  and  farm.  But  tboagb 
they  did  make  themselves  useful,  both  in-doors  and  out,  somewhat  «mr 
the  maimer  of  upper  servants,  their  misfortunes  were  regarded^  aodiM 
one  ever  forgot  to  pay  them  a  pro|)er  decree  of  respect. 

"  Who  is  that  painting  by  r  iuqiur^  Madame  de  CasteDa^  fltof piiig 
before  a  group  of  jwrtraits. 

"  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  Van  Dyck's,"  said  Mr.  St  Joluu.  "  There 
bangs  the  original     But  it  is  admirably  executed.^ 

"  It  is,  indeed,''  I'eplied  Madame  de  Castella.  "  To  my  uopnctisid 
eye,  it  looks  equal  to  the  originaL'* 

"  Almost,''  assented  Mr.  St.  John.  '^  Save  in  the  tranqp^reacy  of  the 
•kin,  and  there  Van  Dyck  cannot  berivaHed." 

*'  Whose  is  that  gorgeous  landscape?"  asked  Miss  Carr. 

*'  An  original  one  of  Claude  Lorraine's." 

*<  You  may  tell  it  by  the  colouring,"  added  Madame  de  Caftellk 
"And  that  next,  Mr.  St  John?" 

**  One  of  Corregcrio's." 

"  I  don't  much  admire  it." 

<<It  is  cold,  but  faultless,"  tvas  Mr.  St  John's  reply,  <^  aa  hia  prodao* 
tious  generally  are." 

'<  Do  you  paint  portraits  from  life,  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

^'I  have  done  so.  And  would  again,  if  I  found  a  subject  to  I9y 
taste." 

^^  What  better  study,  for  a  fine  old  head,  tlian  ^our  good  hostess^ 
here  ?'*  rejoined  Madame  de  Caslella,  lowering  hev  voice. 

St.  John  laughed;  a  pleasant  lau^h.  To  Mary  Carres  ear  it  laeroed 
to  imply  that  he  did  not  care  to  paint  old  wome^.  "Will  you  permit 
me  to  try  my  hand  at  yours  ?"  lie  said  to  Madame  de  Castella. 

^'No,  indeed,  thank  you,"  she  answered.  "Mine  has  already  beea 
taken  three  times,  and  I  don't  like  the  fatigue  of  s'taog." 

The  silvery  chimes  of  the  antique  clock  on  ils  pedestal  told  three 
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Wbnr  flwy^took  tfaor  deptrtorc.  Nat  luilf  the  time  appeared  to  Imve 
Apnnd :  oodd  it  be  the  charm  of  St  Jnhn^s  convenation  that  earned  it 
to  fl J  80  rapidly,  or  the  merits  of  the  pictures  ?  He,  in  the  hJB^-bred 
mumer  of  a  gentleman  of  the  woi-ld,  escorted  them,  across  tbe  fields^  to 
the  gate  of  weir  own  shrubbery  :  and  Madame  de  Caslella  invited  him 
tir  TOtt  Aem  in  the  ereiiing. 

At  dinner,  the  covirersation  fell  upon  Mr.  St  Jobn.  Madame  de 
Castella  expressed  herself  delighted  that  so  agreeable  a  man  should  be 
beated  near  them,  and  laughea  at  her  sistei*,  Mademoiselle  ^goes,  for 
not  having  found  him  out  before ;  his  society,  she  observed,  would  help 
flMin  tb  pass  away  the  time  so  pleasantly,  dnring  M.  de  Castellaa 
aiMWOce  in  Paris,  a  time  which  always  seemed  long  and  dull.  Before 
tliey  had  done  talking  of  him.  St  Job?)  entered. 

Me  was  in  slight  monrning,  his  evening  att>ie  very  plain  and  qniet^ 
bat  he  bore  about  him  a  nameless  ele^nce.  Mnry  Carr  looked  at  him 
ifiih  admiration — and  probably  the  others :  but  for  them  she  could  nos 
answer.  There  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  manner  she  h.ad  never  eeen 
in  any  other  man's.  Describe  in  what  it  lay  fhe  could  not,  bnt  /t 
attracted  all  to  him  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Hi^  conversation 
was  eloquent  and  animated,  but  his  bearing  calm  and  still.  Before  he 
left,  he  promised  M.  de  Castella  to  dine  vrith  them  the  next  evening. 

In  the  morning,  M.  de  Castella,  Adeline,  and  Mary  Carr  walked  over 
to  tf»  lodge,  where  they  stayed  some  hours.  M.  de  Castella.  unlike  his 
wife,  ooold  never  be  tired  of  looking  at  the  paintings.  The  time  seemed 
to  fly.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  described  how  very  much  they  had  become 
at  home  with  Mr.  8t.  .lohn — like  familiar  and  dear  friends. 

Something  was  said  in  a  jcke  about  his  taking  Adeline's  likeness ;  hot 
Iheao  jokes  grow  into  earnest  now  and  then.  Mary  Carr  couid  hardly 
tril  how  it  came  to  be  decided,  but  decided  it  was  when  he  en  me  un  to 
dinner  in  tlie  evening.  Signer  and  Madame  de  Castella  wei*e  delignted 
St  the- idea  of  possessing  a  portrait  of  her,  and  the  old  lady  was  so  eager, 
the  wanted  it  to  be  begun  off-hand.  Adeline,  tcH\  was  nothing  loth :  it 
WW  gratifying  to  her  innocent  and  pardonable  vanity. 

On  die  Friday  morning — unluckj*  day ! — Adeline  sat  to  Mr.  St.  John 
for  die  fint  time.  Her  fether  and  Miss  Carr  were  with  her.  Afterwards 
ha  again  went  to  dine  at  the  chiteau  :  the  evening  seemed  doll  now  that 
did  not  bring  them  Mr.  St.  John.  Tru'y  the  acquaintance  was  short 
•luragh  to  say  this.  On  tbe  following  morning  eariy,  M.  de  Castella 
depaiied  for  Paris,  and  after  breakfast  Adeline  and  Mury  Carr  proceeded 
Id  the  lodge  with  Mudame  de  Castella.  The  sitting  was  Jong,  and 
Madame  de  Castella  could  not  conceal  her  wcaiiness.  To  many,  the 
Opportunity  of  examininp:  the  paintings  would  have  been  pleasure  snffi- 
ttent,  but  not  to  her.  The  fact  was,  she  had  no  taste  for  the  tine  arf% 
WdA  after  Tt^sday's  cursory  renewed  view  of  them,  the  task  proved  irk- 
■sne.     She  complained  much,  too,  of  the  walk  in  the  morning's  heat 

The  conversation  vrith  Mr.  St  John  turned  upon  Borne — as  it  had 
done  once  or  twice  before.  Mury  Carr  says,  Imd  she  remained  much 
longer  with  them,  she  should  have  become  as  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
Btvnal  Gty  as  if  she  had  been  in  it  St  John  seemed  wonderfelly 
■ttaohed  to  it,  as  were  tbe  Castellas.  He  had  a  portfolio  of  drawingv  of 
k  from  his  own  pencil:  some  of  diem  oolom»d,highly*fin]thedqieoimeiiii 
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others,  bare  sketches,  to  be  filled  up  firom  memory;  bat  the  lines  of  gmnit 
were  apparent  in  all.  The  poriefeuille  was  often  reached  ont  and  refeirei 
to :  even  Madame  de  Castella  had  been  content  to  look  over  it  for  a  fcdl 
hour.  It  was  a  motley  collection.  A  sketch  of  the  lovely  Albaa  Hillsf 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  temple  of  Poestum ;  the  beauties  of  Tivoli; 
the  ruins  of  the  Caesars'  palaces ;  St.  Peter's  in  its  towering  nuignifioencer 
%  view  from  the  Appian  Way ;  a  drawing  of  the  Porta  San  Giovaoni ;  an 
imaginative  sketch  of  a  gorgeous  palace  of  Rome  in  its  zenith ;  a  drawing 
of  one  of  its  modern  villas ;  a  temple  of  Jupiter ;  Sallust's  garden ;  and 
the  tomb,  still  so  perfect,  of  Cecilia  Metella.  There  were  faocifiil,  moon^ 
light  views  of  the  now  almost  uninhabited  hills,  Paltaino,  Ceiio^  and 
Aventino.  There  was  one  masterly,  gloomy  painting  of  a  grove  of  pines 
and  cypress -trees,  overlooking  a  heap  of  ruins.  Lying  side  by  side  with 
it,  was  one  of  a  life-like  garden,  with  its  marble  fountains,  its  colonnades, 
its  glimpses  of  tinted  flowers,  its  blooming  orange  and  lemon*tree6,  its 
cascades  and  pillars,  its  wreathing  vines,  its  polished  statues,  and  its  baths 
of  Alexandrian  marble ;  and,  over  all,  the  bright  blue  of  an  Italian  sky, 
and  the  golden  beams  of  an  Italian  sun. 

'<  Can  I  ask  a  favour  of  you  ?"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  addresrag 
Madame  Baret  when  they  were  going  away. 

"  As  many  as  you  like,"  returned  2ie  smiling  dame,  good-humouredly. 

*'  I  cannot  possibly  endure  these  hot  walks  every  ^y  till  the  sittings 
are  over.  When  I  do  not  come  myself,  will  you  kindly  bear  my  daughtw 
company  while  she  is  here,  and  take  charge  of  her  ?  Louise  can  attend 
her  m  walking  hither." 

'*  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  returned  Madame  Baret.  ^'  I  will  take 
every  care  of  her.  But  there  is  nothing  here  that  can  hurt  Mademoiselle." 

'^  J  will  take  care  of  her,"  interrupted  St.  John,  in  a  low^  earnest  tone 
to  Madame  de  Castella.  "  No  harm  shall  come  near  her.  I  wiU  guard 
her  from  all :  more  anxiously  than  if  she  were  my  own  sister." 

Adeline  partly  caught  the  words,  and  blushed  at  their  earnestness.  It 
was  impossible  to  doubt  the  young  man's  honourable  feeling,  or  his  wish  > 
to  save  her  from  all  hurt,  real  or  imaginary.  What  his  exact  meaning 
was,  Mary  Carr  did  not  know,  but  the  others,  it  would  appear*  were 
thinking  of  outward,  visible  danger.  Madame  Baret  had  been  cauliobing 
Adeline  never  to  come  through  the  field  where  the  savage  buU  was  at 
grass,  though  it  did  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  road;  and  Madame  de  Castella 
had  been  beseeching  her  not  to  sit  with  the  two  doors  open,  and  always 
to  let  her  bonnet  remain  on  for  a  few  minutes  after  she  came  in*  that  she 
might  grow  cool  before  she  removed  it  Adeline  laughed,  and  promised 
obedience  to  all. 

When  Miss  Carr  and  Adeline  went  to  the  lodge  on  Monday,  Louise^ 
the  lady's  maid,  commenced  her  attendance,  displaying  an  enormous 
crimson  paraplme,  which  she  held  between  her  face  and  the  sun.  At  tiha 
door  of  the  painting-room,  she  handed  the  young  ladies  over  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  then  left  litem.  Madame  de  Castella  never  under- 
stood but  what  Louise  remained  with  her  young  mistress  in  the  paintingw 
Toorxfi :  does  not  understand  to  the  contrary,  till  this  day.  She  oertainly 
intended  her  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  her  request  to  Madame  Beret.  Bidl 
Louise  waa  a  most  inveterate  gossip,  and  to  sit  sclent  and  rept9raiP6d.-hefoi0 
her  superiors  lii  the  painting-room,  gaping  at  its  beauties,  which  she 
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could  not  comprehend^  when  she  might  be  exercising  her  tongue  with 
Madame  fiaret's  housemaid,  Juliette,  in  her  sewing-chamber,  or  with 
Madame  Baret's  stout  maid-of-all-work  in  the  kitchen,  was  philosophy 
beyoDd  Mademoiselle  Louise.  Neither  did  Madame  Boret  always  sit  with 
Addine.     Her  various  occupations,  as  active  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
eapecially  of  those  two  idle  servants,  frequently  called  her  away.     Nor 
did  she  give  a  thought  to  there  being  any  necessity  for  her  doing  so  : 
what  harm  was  there,  as  she  had  observed,  that  could  come  near  Adeline  ? 
**  How  Jong  have  you  been  here,  Mr.  St.  John  ?"  inquired  Mary  Carr, 
as,  the  sitting  over — a  deal  sooner  than  it  need  have  been — they  strolled 
into  the  garden. 
"  Nearly  a  month." 
"  And  will  remain  the  summer  ?" 

"  And  winter  still,  probably.     I  don't  know  how  long  I  may  remain," 
«<  What  motive  can  induce  you  to  stay  so  long  ?     It  must  be  very  dull 
here  in  winter,** 

^*  I  wish  for  retirement.  Do  you  think  I  could  have  a  prettier  spot 
for  that,  Miss  Carr  P" 

"  But  why  do  you  wish  for  retirement  ?" 

He  hentated,  and  a  flush  passed  over  his  features.  *^  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  conceal  the  motive  from  you." 

"  Oh,  pray  pardon  me,  Mr.  St.  John,"  ejaculated  Mary  Carr,  shocked 
at  her  own  thoughtless  curiosity.     "  I  spoke  heedlessly." 

"I  have  been  extravagant — imprudent — and  have  overrun  my  in- 
come," explained  Mr.  St.  John.  **  In  the  world,  I  should  only  get 
deeper  into  the  mire,  but  here  I  am  spending  next  to  nothing.  A  little 
patience :  it  will  all  come  right  in  time." 

**  What  shmb  do  you  call  this,  Adeline  ?"  inquired  Mary  Carr,  by  way 
of  changing  the  conversation,  and  still  smarting  at  the  thought  of  her 
inquisitiveness. 

*'  Candleberry  myrtle,  in  English,"  replied  Adeline,  "  We  were  stav- 
ing at  Ramboaillet  some  years  ago,  and  brought  some  suckers  from  the 
forest.  It  grows  there  in  great  abundance.  Mamma  gave  some  to  M. 
d'£stiva],  and  he  planted  them  here.'* 

Sut^denly,  Mh  St.  John  made  a  motion  of  silence,  and,  bending 
stealthily  towards  Adeline,  half  closed  his  hand,  and  swept  it  quickly 
oter  the  side  of  her  throat. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried  out,  in  alarm. 
'*  A  wasp  had  settled  on  your  neck.  There  it  goes,"  he  said,  dashing 
it  into  the  water  of  the  fountain.  "  You  know,"  he  continued,  half 
playfully,  half  tenderly,  gazing  into  her  face,  and  interrupting  her  efforts 
at  thanks,  '^  that  I  have  undertaken  to  shield  you  from  harm.  It  shall 
be  my  earnest  care  to  do  so,  now  and  ever." 

*'  As  long  as  she  is  with  you,  I  conclude  you  mean,  Mr,  St,  John," 
sand  Mary  Carr,  laughing. 

A.  deeper  shade  was  on  Adeline^s  countenance,  but  an  uneasy  expres- 
sion shot  across  it  Did  she  alreadt/  regret  her  marriage  contract  ?  or 
was  sheitiot  m  danger  of  forgetting  it  altogether?  There  was  nothing 
to  lemiod  her  of  it:  even  the  engagemtot-ring  wad  no  longer  ou  her 
finger.  It^wiiB  too  largest  her,  and  quite  a  source  of  trouble  to  keep  • 
*<n%  ao«lw  faAdputii'iAtld^lier  jewel'-boKi  wherd  it  lay,  imeared  for.  \ 
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*^Mr.  St  John!  tii6  wasp  liaa  tftiio^  your  kandr   (  /^jtm. 

^'  Yes,  be  revenged  himself  by  leaving  hb  sting  ^h^flB*^  *  It  i 
And,  indeed,  will  fierre  as  an  excuse  to  Jladaiaa  da  ClMteUfiiteiwf.  idit^/^^ 
21689  to-day/'  f 

^<Mr.  St.  John,"  resumed  Miss  Canv  *^  yani  kaom  lUnm^tQ-^mantm. 
Send  roe  up  a  bouquet  of  these  beautiful  flowers  to  take  to  Am 
Darling." 

''  Yoa  shall  be  obeyed,  fiur  lad^.  How  large  will  joiLhm^kit  Tk 
size — the  size  of  Louise's  parapluie?" 

*^  Not  exactly.     Are  tlicre  any  Prench  marigolds  ootTei?** 

"No.     Why?     Do  you  like  the  flower?" 

"  I  hate  it.  It  is  a  senseless  flower ;  possessing  no  voeiit  sod  little 
beauty.  But  \^i/on  send  a  bouquet  to  Rose  Darimg,  itoogfaty  bjnigbt, 
to  abound  in  French  marigolds." 

^'  Why  should  there  be  any  connexion  between  ime  and  •  AsMhiaari- 
gold  in  Miss  Darling^s  mind  ?" 

"  That  probably  you  will  never  know,  Mr.  St.  Joluu  CesAmfy  not 
from  me." 

He  looked  puzzled,  but  Adeline  changed  the  subject. 

With  the  next  morning  came  the  bouquet,  Mr.  St  John  fahnself  ibttng 
the  bearer.  His  visit  had  a  twofold  purport,  he  observed:  lo  bid  adiea 
to  Miss  Carr,  and  to  walk  with  Adeline  down  to  tlie  lodge.  JS0  had 
been  thinkiug  it  wxis  better,  he  said  to  Madame  de  Castellan  vtlnt  bs 
should  walk  with  Adeline,  to  and  fro^  until  M.  de  Castella  shouU  ratunk 
Mary  Carr  looked  at  his  countenance  as  he  spoke:  ^riia  aaw  thai  his 
words  wei*e  honest ;  that  thens  was  no  hidden  meaning ;  that  ihe  {de- 
tection of  Adeline  was  then  the  sole  motive  wliiuh  aotuatsd  biro« 

Ten  o'clock  struck  as  they  were  talking,  and,  with  the  last  stlt>ke, 
came  round  the  carriage  to  convey  Miss  Carr  to  Odesqna,  whaie  sketwas 
to  take  the  ti-ain.  The  week  had  beeo  spent  very  happilyvaudsherwas 
sorry  to  leave  the  chateau.  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  a  delight&l  old 
lady,  always  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  those  aboot  hae|.and.;A9aM  was 
a  merry  companion,  though  her  lameness  (which  was  caused  by  an  aosi- 
dent  in  her  childhoo<l)  prevented  her  getting  about. much.  » 

"May  I  whispter  a  caution  to  you,  Adeline ?"  she  said,  pesipi^g'her 
lips  to  hers,  in  parting.  . -^   i    ■■^' 

"A  caution  I     Fifty,  if  you  like."  ..'o: 

"  Do  not  fall  in  love  witn  Frederick  St  John."  .  , , ; 

"Maty!" 

"F]*om  the  position  in  which  you  stand^-rengeged  to  anodier^it 
mi^^  lead  to  endless  misery."  ,^    ■        «? 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  it,"  returned  Adeline,  breathhssty;  ^if  Asse 
were,  do  you  suppose  papa  and  mamma  would  suffer  me. to  be  with  himi 
How  could  such  an  idea  enter  your  head,  Mary  Carr  ?  Yau^ie  taldog 
a  leaf  from  Rose's  book." 

Fiq>a  and  msAunal  Truth  was  in  her  aooent^  but  i»iriitde*dM  ^uor 
derstood  I 

"  I  am  wiUieg  to  believe  that  iJa^n  is  no  drngmf'^mm  JRssCenKs 
reply.  "I  Aopej^mtoiU be  able.w  tB  speak  wkem ^906 nm^  mmt  fiio 
aet fed  anigijr. with jne^Addiiie.    I.have  bet  yov iotsrsatsttlieartL*' 

Mr^^  JSebiiecwMbotsdMissiknto  the  em^ 


hnds,  he  jetHiof^j  hegfjM  her  to  giwm  tk  love  to  Bos^t  lie  bad  lieard 
nUNMiif  <iM».  '  At'lMBMod-lfaere,  on  -the  stone  eteps,  bm^beafled,  until 
Hmj  AooWdfife  rnmay^  h^lsKi  look'Kngered  on  iiiiiiy  and,  tigoin,  an 
VBtaey  doubt  riiot  throagh  her  mind — how  imposmble  tbat  Adeline  should 
1m  in  ooiitinval  eompaoionahip  with  such  a  man,  and  not  learn  to  love 

Mns  Can  was  reeeiyed  by  Madame  de  Nino  with  a  seoldtng  and  a 
ttmst  of  pimiabment.  She  bad  exceeded  her  time  of  absence  by  a  day. 
But  Mary  laid  the  bfiune  upon  Madame  de  CasteHa^  and  banded  in' a 
iioteof  ifolog;jr  from  that  lady.  Madame  was  bat  half  sooHled;  but  she 
graciottriyremitted  the  punishment. 

'"  Ob,  Jfary  T  eidaimed  Rose  DarKng,  **  what  lofely  fiowers  I'* 

^  Tes.    And  eent  expressly  for  yon.'' 

«<%  Adeline  r 

^l4o,  BO.  Of  all  the  baman  race,  Rose,  working  out  their  course  upon 
Urn  variable  world  of  ours,  who  do  you  suppose  b  'Jocated  just  now 
whhin  a  alone^i  throw  of  the  Cbfttean  de  Beaimy  ?" 

Boee's  emiosity  began  to  be  excited. 

«<SoHieoiieIknow?" 

''Yes.  Ten  know  and  admire  bim.  A  yoong  and  'handsome  roan. 
He  gailMrid  diese  flowers  for  yon — see  how  rare  niey  are ! — and  he  sent 
dMmwiibhisloye." 

flie  looked  «p  sharply,  and  her  thoughts  rererted  to  one  who,  periiaps, 
waeaekloHi  aboent  from  them.  But  another  moment  showed  bow  idle 
they  were,  and  calmed  the  agitation  which  had  ari«en  within  her.  The 
eoffent  <ef  ideas,  bowerer,  led  to  another,  one  connected  with  him. 

^  Not  Lord  John  (Seymour  ?  * 

"^Ma;  y^bat  should  bring  him  there?     Mr.  St.  John.^ 

••*Bfei     Y««  «r^  joking,  Mary  Carr." 

^'  I  am  BOt  He  is  staying  quite  dose  to  them.  We  saw  a  great  deal 
o('«dm.'* 

*^  Is  iM^fioi  a'most  attmctire  man  ?**  was  Resets  next  question. 

^  Attmelife  to  «  degree.  It  is  well  you  are  not  there.  And,  Rose ! 
Rose !  Im  is  tidring  AMine's  portrait  !'* 

**ItoM  yoti  osee  before,  Mary  Carr,"  resumed  Rose  Darling,  rousing 
hsnelf  from  a  long  reverie,  ^^that  that  man  would  exercise  some  extra- 
ordinary loflfMBce  ofer  Adeline  de  CasteUa's  future  fifr,  and  I  now  tell 
IS  you  again. 

IL 
H01JB89  d«rs,  weeks  rolled  on,  after  the  departure  of  Mks  Carr  from 
ttw  CJUtom  dsBeDufoT,  rad  no  outward  change  had  taken  ^ace  in  its 
oeeupaiiis;  bnt  in  the  mward  heart  of  one,  how  much ! 

-  The  psiinHt  progressed  towards  its  completion,  though  not  rapidly. 
It  was  s  ffood  Hkeness  of  Adeline,  and  admirably  exeeuted.  St  John 
iMd  eaaed^  eangbt  that  saddened  expression  which  somelinies  eat  on  her 
fiMtoies.  Agones  de  Beaufey  said  Mr.  St.  John  had  made  ber  look 
^mehnsirtly.*  FefbwM  Ae  did  not  discern  that  ibis  espresnon  made 
dto  diief  intereit  in  m  noe  like  Adelbe's :  earth^i  csdlscring  care  mixed 
with  the  bMMMly  beauty  of  an  angri.  Had  the  portfait been  prasei-ied, 
mfls^'im  fpaimg  oa  jl  altoiwaids»  fwrid  htye-end-Awgr  eoidd  sead  lier 
history  there. 
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St  Joha  was  teachiDo^  Adeline  drawing,  ton;  or,  nAm, 
improve  her  in  it  One  day  Madame  de  Castellft  deamd  her  to  ] 
her  school-drawings — and  she  had  done  none  smoe  she  lefit '  . 
ingly,  some  chalk-heads  and  a  few  landscapes  came  forth.  There  wbb 
not  much  taste  displayed  in  the  heads,  St  John  observed ;  morB  in  the 
landscapes,  in  two  of  them  especially — a  glimpse  of  the  Nile  and  tome 
lotus  lilies,  its  fountains  surrounded  hy  their  date-trees ;  and  a  duurming 
scene  in  her  own  fair  land.  But  there  was  great  room  for  improTement, 
he  added  :  if  Adeline  liked,  he  would  giye  her  a*few  lessona.  And  all 
of  them — Madame  de  Castella,  Aunt  Agnes,  and  the  old  grandmotliei'— 
were  pleased  at  his  offer.  How  could  they  be  so  blind  ?  How  cedd 
they  be  so  thoughtless?  St.  John  had  acquired  an  extraofdinarj  in- 
fluence oyer  them  all.  Madame  de  Castella  was  much  attached  to  him, 
mingled  with  which  attachment  was  a  sort  of  pride,  like  a  fond  mother 
will  feel  in  the  perfections  of  an  only  son.  He  frequently  dined  with 
them,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  there  as  a  matter  of  covnek  They 
were  sensible  of  all  the  excellences  of  Mr.  St  John:  not  oolv  of  the 
external  ones,  but  the  golden  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  had  become 
necessary  to  their  every-day  life :  when  he  was  away,  nothing^  went 
light ;  when  he  was  present,  it  was  sunshine  to  all.  And  yet  they  fefgot 
that  there  was  another  who  might  be  equally  awake  to  his  captivmtiaDS, 
the  only  one  to  whom  they  could  bring  real  danger.  Perhapf  the 
thought  of  danger  to  Adeline's  heart  never  entered  the  head  of  Madame 
de  Castella :  perhaps,  if  it  ever  did  momentarily  cross  her,  she  deemed 
tliat  Adeline,  from  her  engagement,  was  safe. 

Many  an  hour,  when  Madame  de  Castella  innocently  deemed  tiiat 
Adeline  was  sitting,  mumchance,  in  the  painting-room,  Louise  embroider- 
ing her  own  caps,  at  which  she  was  a  famous  hand,  by  her  side^  "and 
Mr.  St.  John  working  hard  at  the  portrait,  without  a  thought  beside  it, 
would  two  out  of  those  three  be  idling  their  morning  undemeatli  the 
lime-trees,  St.  John  reading  to  her,  chiefly  books  of  poetiy,  its  theme 
oi^ien  love.  Sometimes  he  would  come  to  a  word  wmch  Adeline^  with 
all  hor  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  would  not  understand:  and  no 
disfjaragement,  either,  to  her  to  say,  since  in  these  days  of  innovation 
and  far-fetched  erudition,  some^  born  and  bred  in  England,  are  giad  to 
turn  to  their  dictionaiy— or  remain  in  ignorance.  St.  John  woold  then 
lay  down  the  book,  and  explain  it  to  her,  in  that  tender,  pertmunve 
voice,  so  soothing  to  the  ear,  but  dangerous  to  the  heart  Ana  00  they 
would  go  on,  her  hand  clasped  In  his,  he  reading  and  she  listening  to 
this  poetry  which  has  in  it  so  much  of  fascination.  If  thie  was  not  a 
dangerous  life  for  the  heart,  I  don't  know  what  is,  when  both  were 
young,  singularly  attractive,  and  one,  at  least,  had  never  loved.  Ani 
yet  it  was  not  stopped,  nor  interfei*ed  with,  nor  its  danger  suspected* 

One  day  they  were  standing  at  the  open  d'lors  of  the  paintii^room, 
and  St.  John  was  speaking  of  his  paternal  home,  Castle- Wafer.  He  had 
frequently  described  its  attractions,  natural  and  imparted,  to  Adeline, 
and  had  made  sketches  of  some  of  its  points,  from  memory.  He  was 
saying,  that  when  he  could  do  there  as  ne  liked — ^he  could  not  yet|ibr 
Castle- Wafer  descended  not  to  him  till  his  brother^s  death — he  should 
build  just  such  a  room  as  the  one  they  were  now  standing  in,  not 
omitting  to  hang  its  walls  with  pictures^  imd  lay  out  a  plot  of  groatid  as 
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ctfapi-plii  o£  ^pnmnd  before  them  was  laid  oat :   it  woald  serve  as  a 
[ito  of  lUs  period— ^f  their  earlj  aoquaiotaDce.     ^'  And  in  that 
Adeliney^  he  prooeeded,  ''we  will  pass  a  great  portion  of  our 
?  ■■       .1  ■ 

'  a:  *^i¥^r  exolaimed  Adaline. 

'  :  Hb  looked  heeitatingly  for  a  moment,  but  bent  his  head  towards  her, 

.and  eoottnoed: 

-  v.  ^  He  Aiad  oot  ^kea  intentionally.     But  the  truth  was,  he  had  latterly 

'  been  so  accustomed,*  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  associate  Adeline  with  here- 
alUr— bis  foture  plans,  his  future  home,  his  future  happiness — that  he 

.  kad  vn^uardedly  given  utterance  to  his  presumptuous  thoughts :  he 
woirldinbt  so  offend  again." 

!.  Stoe  glanced  timidly  at  him,  earnest  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  through 
the  bliuih  that  suffusea  her  face  :  her  heart  would  have  wished  to  tell  him 
how.  far  ha  had  been  from  giving  her  offence. 

Another  time  he  was  walking  home  with  Adeline,  Louise  and  her  great 
crimsou  parapluie  streamini^,  as  usual,  half  a  mile  behind  them,  when,  in 
jumps  ng<  from  a  stile,  Adeline  twisted  her  foot.  The  pain,  for  the 
nomeot^  was  ioteose ;  Mr.  St.  John  saw  it,  by  her  countenance ;  and  he 
wound  his  arois  round  her  and  sheltered  her  head  on  his  bosom.  All 
tbtw  tfgos  must  mean — something. 

That  time  had  come  for  Adeline  which  must  come  for  us  all — ^the 

-  blias&il  period  of  love's  fiiat  dream.  She  did  not  at  first  understand  the 
magie  of  the  •  charm  that  was  stealing  over  her,  making  all,  within  and 
witboat,  a  paradise.  She  had  assured  Miss  Carr  that  there  was  no 
■  dangecJo£her  loving  Mr.  St.  John,  yet  even  then,  though  she  suspected 
it  not,  the  golden  links  of  the  net  were  fastening  round  her  heart.      And 

I  whefi  she  awoke  to  the  real  nature  of  these  sweet  sensations,  it  was  too 
late  to  fly  the  danger — the  power  and  the  will  to  do  so  alike  were  over. 
How  many  varied  degrees  of  the  passion  called  love  there  are,  can 

'  never  be  ascertained,  for  one  human  being  cannot  experience  the  feelings 
of  another*  The  love — so  called — felt  by  the  generality  of  mortals, 
evieiy-dsiiy,  practical  men  and  women,  is  as  essentially  different  from  that 
which  takes  root  in  a  highly  passionate,  imaginative  temperament,  the 
re6ned,  the  intellectual,  that  the  two  have  no  affinity  one  with  the  other. 
Thit  last- passion  is  known  but  to  few,  and,  except  by  themselves,  can  be 
imagined  by  none.     The  world  in  general  could  not  understand  this  love; 

.  it  ia  of  a  nature  iax  removed  from  them ;  they  would  laugh  at,  while  they 
disbelieved  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  highly-wrought  passion, 
tb^eestatic  bliss  of  which,  while  it  lasts,  no  earthly  language  could  express, 
B€fvef  ends  happily.     It  never  does.     The  dream  comes  to  an  end,  and 

'  the  heart's  life  with  it.  Perhaps  nearly  a  whole  existence  has  yet  to  be 
dragged  through,  but  all  enjoyment  in  the  world  and  the  world's  things 
'  it  gone^  and  nothing  can  ever  again  awaken  a  pulse,  or  a  thrill,  in  the 
worn  and  beaten  heart.  The  smile  may  frequent  the  lip,  the  jest  may 
laMa-  from  it ;  gay  beaming  glances  may  dart  from  the  eye,  and  theur 
hoUownees  is  not  suspected,  nor  the  desolation  that  has  long  settled  within. 
You  who  read  this,  may  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  dispute  and  ridicule  :  it  is 
beoauie  you  caonot  understand  it.  And  be  thankful  that  it  is  so— that 
the  |K»^^  M  fatally  to  love,  has  been  spared  to  you. 

'- .  1  It  wi^^  piiqsion  of  this  latter  and  rare  description  which  had  taken 
ifarcA^voL.  cm.  wo.  ccccxi.  u 
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pocMesskm  of  Adeline  de  Cafitella.  She  ooald  not  liaTe  lovied  at  ike  woiU 
loyes,  for  she  was  one  of  those  who  lire  but  in  their  inwmnl  fife.  TlMie 
was  a  mine  of  sentiment  and  poetry  within  her,  and  it  wanted  hot  a  tomb 
like  this  to  awaken  it  Now,  she  lived  in  the  present ;  before,  she  bad 
lived  in  the  future  ;  hereafter,  she  would  live  in  the  piist.  She  roie  m 
the  morning,  and  there  was  no  wish  beyond  the  day,  the  thougfat  of 
seeing  Mr,  St  John  ;  she  retired  to  rest  at  night,  only  to  dfiam  of  him, 
and  awake  to  the  bliss  of  another  day.  Nature  had  never  looked  te  her 
as  it  looked  now:  the  grass  had  been  green,  but  not  of  that  grees;  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  had  been  fragrance,  but  not  of  its  preeeBt  eweet* 
ness  ;  the  song  of  the  birds,  hitherto  unmeaning,  seemed  now  a  osstcl^i 
joyous  praise  to  their  Creator ;  there  was  music  in  the  winds  aad  in  the 
fluttering  breeze ;  there  was  rapture  in  the  whole  bright  earth.  Adefine 
was  living  in  a  dream,  as  it  were  of  Paradise — ^there  is  nothing  ebe  with 
which  to  compare  it.  It  was  well  f^r  her,  it  is  well  for  va  all  Aai  it 
does  not  last,  or  we  should  never  ask,  or  wiih^  for  the  Heaven  iiM  ii  to 
come. 

And  what  of  Mr.  St  John  ?  Did  he  love  her  ?  Beyond  all  dodbt  be 
loved  her,  and  would  have  made  her  his  dear  wife,  and  obelisked  ber  as 
such :  but  whether  in  the  idolatry  of  a  first,  pure  attachment,  whidh  can 
come  once  to  such  a  nature  as  his,  or  whether  it  was  but  the  paaMg 
preference  which  a  man  of  the  .world  will  feel  twenty  times  for  as  many 
women,  can  never  be  known.  Neither  can  much  light  be  thrown  upm 
this  point  as  the  story  proceeds,  for  none  could  penetrate  into  Mn  St 
John's  secret  feelings,  and  events  can  but  be  related  as  they  oociofed. 
It  may  be  that,  wi&  him,  the  power  so  to  love  had  already  passed* 
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BT  AI7  OLD  tltAYEULEB. 

Driven  by  the  severity  of  its  climate  from  Baden*  Badea,  aod  amved 
at  Carlsruhe  (as  described  in  a  former  niAnber),  we  had  to  re<«slabHdi 
ourselves  for  the  winter.  Carlsrahe  was  already  full  of  strangers  from 
various  quarters,  and  the  houses  usually  let  to  them  were  mostly  oeetipied. 
A  furnished  apartment  can  rarely  lie  obtained;  but  there  are  eevefal 
**  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion"  who  supply  every- 
thing requisite,  on  a  very  short  notice,  and  at  an  expense  genendly  aboot 
equal  to  the  rent.  For  o  &tO(f  (or  floor),  for  instance,  whieh  is 
let  at  five  louts  a  month,  the  hire  of  furniture  would  be  about  the 
same  sum ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  louts,  in  all,  a  suite  of  eight  or  mne 
rooms,  with  kitchen,  cellars  for  wood  and  wine,  and  the  use  of  a  renUse, 
could  be  procured.  For  handsome  and  more  extensive  accommodatioiis, 
the  price  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

After  making  many  inquiries — and  with  the  assistance  of  agents  and 
advertisements — we  took  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  best 
situations,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Margraves.     Our 
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■  'imoaiie  neiffhboar  was  the  MargraTe  Wilhelm.  Thougb  I  had  sacrificed 
ft  peasant  place,  some  agreeable  aoquaintance,  and  an  excellent  German 

wtitieTy  m  quitting  Baden,  I  found  tnat  in  every  other  respect  the  change 
wn  for  the  better.  We  had  a  better  supply  of  books,  an  opera,  tiieatre, 
and  public  rooms ;  and  if  we  saw  less  of  our  compatriots,  we  saw  more  of 
the  Germans. 

Eren  belbre  railways^  began  to  carry  them  past  all  intermediate  points, 
and  to  take  them  at  once  to  their  destination,  Carkruhe  was  seldom  the 
Mstiiig-plaoe  of  our  trarellbg  countrymen.  There  are  few  to  whom  its 
exterior  is  not  familiar ;  and,  as  regards  myself,  I  linger  over  its  reool- 
kctions^  as  the  town  in  which  I  saw  most  of  (xerman  society,  and  as  a 
lavourriile  specimen  of  its  dass.  Its  romantic  origin  (anno  1715)  is 
Moorded  in  a  German  inscription  that  may  still  be  seen  at  the  chdteau. 
It  was  then  a  forest,  in  which  the  Margrave  Kari,  of  Baden-Dottrlacfa^ 
was  reposing  firom  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  when  he  determined— -as  we 
are  told  by  every  guide-book — to  make  it  his  permanent  rest.  The 
place  he  had  thus  projected  was  orig^inally  built  of  wood,  from  his  own 
oengps;  and  the  streets  diverging  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  front  of 
the  palfteei,  were,  at  first,  only  five.  The  three  principal  were  terminated, 
a  Ixttib  below  the  present  lottgc  Giraffe,  by  churches  for  the  respective 
nse  of  tlie  Lutherans,  Reformists,  and  Catholics,  to  whom  (as  the  chief 
•eeli  of  the  empire)  the  Margrave,  in  founding  his  new  city,  had  granted 
liberty  of  conscience.  Of  tl^se  the  Lutheran  (now  called  ^  @orflffOtl 
Stiv4f€)  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  the  rapid  changes  of  little  more 
than  a  century^  The  writer  of  an  agreeable  book  of  travels,  published  in 
1734— the  BaiOQ  PoUnitz — informs  ua  thai,  when  at  Carisrehe,  he  took 
tlie  liberty  of  expressing  to  the  Margrave  his  surprise  that  brick,  at 
least,  had  not  been  used  in  the  construction  oi  the  palace,  and  of  tlie 
houses  and  arcades  which  ferm  the  semicirde  sorroundine  the  g^unds  in 
front.  ^  I  wished,"  replied  the  prince,  "  to  build  myself  a  retreat  with- 
out expense  to  my  subjects,  and  to  enjoy  what  I  might  make.  A  more 
costly  miBlemal  would  luure  requised  time,  and  heavy  imposts.  Besides, 
my  country  is  so  situated  as  to  be  frequently  the  theatre  of  war.  I  was 
not  in  eircmnstances  to  make  a  plate*  capable  of  resisting  an  enemy ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  reasonable  to  have  spent  the  money  of  my  people 
upon  a  residenee  that  I  might  see  burnt,  as  I  have  already  seen  mat  of 
Donriach,  ami  my  others  w&eh  the  French  have  laid  in  ashes.  I  have 
hmkf  sir,  according  U>  my  rtsourcea';  and  I  like  better  that  they  should 
tay  I  am  badly  lodged  and  free  from  debt,  than  that  I  have  a  superb 
palaoe  without  the^  means  of  paying  for  it" 

Bat  the  Margrave  was  no  ordinary  person.  ^*  It  is  not  without  caus^'' 
sv^  Baron  Pollnitz,  ^Uhat  he  has  given  the  name  of  Carlsruhe  to  Ids 
place.  He  leads  there  the  most  tranquil  life  that  can  be  conceived ;  and, 
tegaxdless  of  his  rank,  has  its  pleasures  without  its  annoyances  and  con- 
iteaint.  He  possesses  a  robust  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues 
of  a  youth  passed  in  foreign  service,  and  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  a 
man  of  forty.  Though  remarkably  stout,  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to 
iiuictivity.  In  the  summer  he  rises  at  five,  and  walks  in  his  grounds  till 
die  heat  of  the  sun  obliges  him  to  retreat.  He  is  then  either  occupied 
with  his  ministers,  or  amuses  himself  with  experiments  in  chemistry. 
Sometimes  he  draws.     His  dinner,  generally  taken  in  company  with 

v2 
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three  of  his  family  or  suite^  is  served  hy  females,  of  whom  he  has  Qp 
establishment  of  ^i;r^y;  but  the  number  daily  on  service  is  eight.  When 
he  goes  out,  they  follow  him  on  horseback,  dressed  as  hussars.  The 
greater  part  of  these  young  women  understand  music  or  dancing.  They 
u>pear  in  operas  at  the  court  theatre,  form  part  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel,  and  are  all  lodged  in  the  palace. 

^^  After  dinner  the  Margrave  gives  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  on  oer* 
tain  days  he  listens  to  the  complaints  and  applications  of  all  classes.  Few 
princes  are  more  prompt  or  exact  in  doing  justice.  Sometimes  he  enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Another  of  his  amusements  is  agriculture ;  and 
he  is  amongst  the  first  florists  of  his  age.  He  is  never,  indeed,  idle. 
There  .are  few  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant :  many  he  understands 
perfectly.  Ilis  conversation  is  most  agreeable ;  he  speaks  several  lan« 
guages  well ;  and  his  manners  are  obliging  and  affiible.  He  is  glad  to 
see  strangers  at  his  court,  and  profuse  in  his  civilities  to  them." 

I  h^ye  given  these  particulars  from  Baron  Pollnitz,  at  some  risk  of 
being  tedious,  because — with  the  exception  of  the  female  hussars— th^ 
describe  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  some  of  the  German  princes  of  our 
own  times.     Arc  we  to  consider  him  a  philosopher  or  a  voluptuary? 

But  I  am  dwelling  upon  Carlsruhe  as  it  was,  when  it  is  my  purpose  to 
describe  it  as  it  is.  The  labours  of  its  later  architects— of  Weinbrenner, 
Miiller,  Major  Arnold ;  and  their  successors,  Hiibsch  aod  Fischer — have 
added  the  handsome  public  buildings  of  a  capital  to  the  first  humble 
designs  of  its  founder.  Except  a  few  small  houses  ;  the  church  which  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  the  tower  of  the  chateau  (pointed  out  by  tra^ 
dition  as  the  dormitory  of  the  female  troop);  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
ori^nal  arcade,  scarcely  anything  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  woodtfi 
buildings  of  the  Margrave. 

The  vihabitants  have  not  been  modernised  as  rapidly  as  their  city. 

In  Carlsruhe,  which,  as  the  residence  of  a  court  and  au  important 
thoroughfare,  uinst  be  presumed  to  be  as  far  advanced  as  most  places  in 
Germany,  everything  pei-tatning  to  domestic  life  seems  a  century  behind 
a  provincial  town  in  England.  The  hours,  even  of  those  who  have  no 
occupation,  are  most  primitive.  There  is  a  village  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  the  people  go  to  bed  at  dusk,  and  get  up  at  day- 
light ;  and  where  candles  are  an  unknown  luxury.  The  more  pplish^ 
inhabitants  of  Carlsruhe  rise  at  five;  many  oi  them  earlier  ;' dine  at 
twelve,  take  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  about  three,  some  light  reireshment 
at  seven,  and  the  whole  family  are  in  bed  at  nine. 

Amongst  the  class  below  the  court  circle,  I  have  known  instances  of 
the  company  assembling  for  an  evening  party  and  dance  at  kal/'past 
three,  and  breaking  up  at  eleven ;  which  the  ^rauen  and  ^rauk^fl 
con^dered  an  approach  to  fashionable  dissipation.  Even  the'dinhei^ 
pieties  of  the  Grand  Duke  himself  were  given  at  two  o* clock;  and  at 
the  palace  of  the  Maigrave,  our  opposite  neighbour,  every  light  was  ex- 
tinguished, on  ordinary  occasions,  at  nine;  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  footfall  of  the  sentinels  as  they  paced  upon  the  hard 
snow. 

It  may  be  asked  how  such  a  people  amuse  ihemselves.  After  dihn^ 
the  men  resort  to  their  club^  or  their  favourite  cafe;  ihe  women  walk, 
or  pass  an  l^our  or  two  at  ^och  other's  houses^  knittmg^  and  talking  of 
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ihdr  neighbours.  In  the  evening  there  is  the  theatre,  where  the  per- 
finmances  are  generally  over  by  nine  o'clock  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
fluumers  of  the  place  that  women  may  walk  to  such  an  amusement  and 
kftok  again  eUone,  without  danger  of  being  annoyed  in  any  way. 

Then,  during  the  carnival,  there  are  dress  or  masked  balls  at  all  the 
Shtmons  (or  clubs) ;  and  at  Carlsruhe  every  class  has  its  reunion,  from 
ihe  Museum  (of  which  the  Grand  Duke,  nobility,  military,  &c.,  are 
niembers^  to  the  9)eretn  of  the  humblest  mechanic. 
.  The  theatre,  with  its  pleasant  alternations  of  drama  and  opera,  though 
we  often  visited  it  with  the  thermometer,  outside,  at  12  deg.  below  zero 
ci  Reaumur,  was  an  agreeable  resource  to  ourselves.  The  general 
attbiidance  could  scarcely  have  made  it  profitable  ;  but,  at  Carlsruhe,  it 
is  subsidized  by  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  the  officers  who  are  quartered 
Aere  are  also  obliged  to  contribute  from  their  pay  to  its  support.  It  was 
a  very  enjoyable  amusement.  Nor  could  many  places  have  offered 
greater  temptation  than  our  present  abode  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  The  gourfnand,  who  stays  long  enough  to  be  treated  with 
due  consideration,  will  not  easily  forget  the  preparations  of  fresh  /bie 
gras,  or  the  snails,  deliciously  scolloped,  which  are  amongst  the  triumphs 
of  the  German  kitchen.  From  the  last-named  delicacy,  those  only  who 
have  never  had  the  privilege  of  tasting  them  will  turn  with  repugnance. 

Some  lingering  consequences  of  the  fugs  of  Baden-Baden  prevented 
our  visiting  generally ;  but  still  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Carlsruhe 
world,  at  parties  where  princes  led  the  Polonaise,  and  ministers  of 
state  played  at  ombre.      In  the  salons   of  the    ^retfrau   (Baroness) 

Von we  met  with  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  the  gradations 

of  society,  and  her  entertainments  were  given  with  a  taste  and  liberality 
worthy  of  Paris  or  of  London.  Amongst  her  guests,  too,  there  was  that 
sprinkling  of  brilliant  decorations  and  glittering  uniforms  which  add  so 
much  to  the  gay  appearance  of  a  ball-room.  But  in  a  company  that 
merely  presents  the  tone  of  the  best  society  in  other  capitals,  there  is 
Uttle  to  remark.  Here  all  was  perfect  and  comme  il  faut ;  the  music 
excellent,  and  the  supper-tables  laid  out  with  taste  and  profusion.  The 
only  thing  which  seemed  strange,  on  these  occasions,  was  to  find,  as  part 
of  the  tea  equipage,  a  glass  fiacon  of  Rum  ! — it  certainly  had  an  odd 
appearance.  An  English  lady,  who  passed  a  winter  at  Vienna,  had 
noticed  the  same  phenomenon  there ;  and  intimated  that  it  was  intro- 
duced, ^rhaps,  in  compliment  to  the  taste  for  potent  beverages  which 
continental  scandal  has  so  unjustly  attributed  to  our  fair  countrywomen. 
But  I  was  told  by  a  German  friend  that  the  custom  was  general ;  and 
he  coold  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  tea  was  usually  so 
badhy  made  as  to  require  the  additional  strength  of  so  imcourtly  an  in- 
firement.  The  comfort  of  such  a  mixture,  in  a  climate  where  the 
uermometer  &lls  so  much  below  zero,  is  more  probably  the  true  cause 
of  its  introduction. 

If  sharp,  however,  the  Carlsruhe  winter  was  not  long.  The  first  week 
in  November  we  had  a  fall  of  snow,  and  very  severe  fix)st.  This  con- 
tinaed,  with  now  and  then  a  week  of  rain,  till  the  end  of  February ; 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  weather  changed  to  the  most 
.delightful  spring.  The  second  week  in  March  we  left  off  fires,  and  had 
ja  tommer  temperature,  and  our  room  perfumed  with  violets.  In  the 
mean  time  our  gaieties  went  on* 
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A  step  CT  two  downwards  convinced  me  that  I  was  not  to  take  tf» 
parties  at  Madame  la  Baroque's  as  representing  the  geoeval  tone  of 
society.  My  next  vint  was  en  pardon  to  a  ftrati jc^Ctt  (or  peike  reunmn 
dansante)  at  the  ■  ■.  It  was  held»  in  a  suite  of  about  elev«n  fooom 
belonging  to  the  dab,  of  which  two  were  devoted  to  dancing,  and  the 
remainder  laid  out  with  supper-'tables  that  were  supplied  with  eaiaMei, 
upon  ordering  them,  by  a  restaurateur  in  waiting.  The  company  coo^ 
sisted  of  professional  men,  persons  employed  in  pnblio  offices,  respHSlaUe 
tradesmen,  and  their  families.  The  gentlemen  were  generally  drened  in 
ooats  of  most  antiquated  cut,  that  locked  as  if  they  had  never  been  new; 
and  many  of  the  ladies  wore  high  dresses  of  very  common,  as  ivell  ai 
uncommon,  materials,  and  black  leather  shoes.  The  favourite  part  of  the 
amusement  seemed  to  be  the  suppeivtables.  They  were  not  laeioisly 
encumbered  with  airy  whips  and  unsatisfying  ices,  but  were  eomfinrteUy 
spread  with  rich  and  substantial  roasts  ;  nice  ^'  bits  of  brown"  ivaidbhei 
over>with  gravy;  or  rosy  and  well-fed  ham. 

Ladies  when  hungry  are  unking 
And  men  too  faint  to  speak  their  mind, 

was  a  sentiment  fully  recognised  by  the'company  assembled  at  the  ■  ■  ^ 
who  were  much  too  sensible  a  class  to  think  of  paying  'ibr  a^auppMr 
witiiout  eating  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  ^  ate  and  danced,  ate  >and 
danced,  ate  and  danced,  and  ate  again  ;"  and  it  had  the  drollest' toffeit 
ima^^able  to  see  a  leplenished  pair  start  suddenly  from  the  tables  <  and 
whid  in  mairv  turns,  to  the  distant  echo  of  the  mu^ic,  through:  half  m 
doien  rooms  filled  with  other  supper-tables,  -till  A^  had  whirled  them^ 
ssives  once  more  into  the  dancing-'room.  .Then  the  dancmg  itself  I' tlM 
unbecoming  toilettes  of  the  women,  the  angular  attitudes  of  theiiamii 
What  a  contrast  to  the  graceful  waltaing  of  the  €rimede*la  crime  t  :BQt' 
ihey  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  ;  so  we  may^wssiiiae  that  the  olgeettif 
thevmeedng 'was  accomplished. 

As  to  the  masked  balls,  thc^  are  the  same  throughout  ^le  wotid*  ■  it 
is  impossible  that  the  spirits  of  five  hundred  or  a^  tinousaod  peisoai  ew 
rise  to  a  gfiven  point  at  a  certain  hour,  on  a  certain  evenings  in^smjr  part 
of  the  WOTld.  Happiness  never  fixes  the  day  she  linteadtf  isty  *nito  dn 
^^JLe9  phu  heureux  moments  de  la  vie,^*  said  the  female  philesapk^rtof 
Gopet,  *^  8ont  eeux  qu^un  hazard  inenfaisant  wms  aeoordjef*    \  was^not 

nrised,  ibeivfore,  to  find  that  the  masquerades  at  €arisnihe'wese-tas 
as'^SMrhere.  Indeed,  there  was  one  of  their  customs  which  lamned 
eminently  eakulated  to  add  to  this  efiect.  It  is  amongst  the  reguktiois 
Aat  ef«ry  one  shall  bear  a  distinguishing  mark  >  or  dress.  :In  enrder  to 
comply  with  it,  those  who  are  neitiber  in  costume  nor  domino  wear^'Aeif 
hats,  with  a -common  playing-card,  or  a  printed  mnnber,  stu^k  iavftfxit4 
and) as  the  appearance  of  a  German  en  bimrffeais  is  not  parfeiculaii^  affile 
tocratic,  the  hat  gentlemen  look  like  so  many  special  constables  just 
sworn  in  and  ticketed  by  the  borough  magistrates  on  the  morning  mf  a 
contested  election.  The  best  dressed,  though  not  the  merriest,  of  tfieie 
meetings  was  at  the  Museum,  of  which  I  h^  become  an  ^eztraordiDarf'' 
membOT  by  a  payment  of  about  4s.  6d.  a  month.  It  has  a  library,  'a 
iMdiug^room  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  a  billiard  and  smokhsg  room} 
i^yeatotifwii#att8died>aad.a^^very  handsome  suite  of  etit^vtahiiDg  i 
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Itf  principal  bail-room  is  remarkably  well  proportinDed ;  and  when 
lighted,  as  at  the  masquerades,  by  a  pi-ofusioD  of  splendid  chandeliers 
auapended  from  the  ceiling,  the  ass^nblage  of  gay  costumes  beneath 
♦llfin  had  a  atiikiog  effect. 

From  what  I  heard  and  understood  of  any  attempts  at  dii^ogue,  the 
wit  (unlike  that  of  the  Italiaus)  seemed  rather  ill-natured  tbao  sparkling ; 
and  though  a  committee  was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  ix>om,  befora  whom 
any  one  charged  with  giving  ofifenee  was  obliged  to  unmask,  some  ipery 
luttd  words  were  yentured  upon.  A  brother  of  the  Grand  Duke  was 
rovghly  bantered  upon  his  reported  unsaccessful  attempt  to  be  numbered 
•Moogst  the  suitors  of  our  gracious  Queen.  This  was  allowed  to  pass. 
But  an  officer  of  rank,  who  was  teased  and  ridiculed  by  a  black  domino 
sboat  some  of  the  secrete  of  his  domestic  affairs,  insisted  that  his  assulant 
Aoiild  follow  him  before  the  committee.  The  black  doraiuo  complied 
miA  the  inyitation  till  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  ball-room ;  when, 
poriiing  the  irate  officer  forwards,  he  dipped  back  amongst  the  crowd, 
aad  passing  hj  a  side  entrance  to   the  court-yard,   yery  dexterously 


i  clubs  next  in  respectability  to  the  Museum  are  the  ScfcgefcKfAof^ 
(er  Baadbg  Club),  and  the  (&intt0i)t  (or  Harmony),  a  name  rather 
wUmsically  taken  by  a  body  of  sdinmatics  from  the  Reading  Club. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  Mechanics'  Union  (the  ®€Wtfhf^tttin)y  where 
eammunicsBtions  are  made  of  improvements  in  machinery,  processes  of 
maon&etare,  &c.  The  <»tler  of  the  day  for  the  meeting  at  which  I 
shoold  havie  been  present  was  **  On  the  construction  of  steam-carriages ; 
tha  improvement  of  carriage-springs  ;  and  other  subjects ;  with  communi- 
eatiDOs  from  various  journals.''  Once  a  year  an  eThibition  takes  plaoe 
o(<d»ir  models  and  specimens.  It  is  an  institution  that  most  work  well 
in  every  way;  both  upon  their  immediate  occupations  aod  pursuits,  and 
ia  fifetioff  tasm  ^  looal  government. 

In  other  respects  the  state  of  the  mechanic  in  this  and  the  neighboor- 
t9f  parte  of  Germany  b  depressingly  humble.  His  wages  as  a  joumey- 
ntm  mat  low,  and  his  profits  as  a  master  very  small.  The  geoerality 
of  wodkaMn  receive,  when  first  out  of  their  apprenticeship^  about  4s., 
aad  aftsrwardi  shotA  7s.  6d.  a  week.  Sometimes  the  master  finds  them 
board  and  lodging  ;  in  which  case  he  only  pays  them  somethiug  under 
3b.  a  week  in  lieu  of  7s.  6d. :  a  difference  that  shows  at  how  low  a 
rale  a  workman  nay,  in  these  countries,  subsist.  An  apprentice  for 
ihtm  <Mr  fova  years  pays  a  premium  of  300  or  400  florins— *«bout  SOL ; 
aad  te  this,  aod  his  services,  the  master  keeps  him*.  Then  follows  the 
welMniown  period  of  the  9Bon(erja()rcn,  wmch  is  little  better  than  a 
state  of  mendioity.  though  its  object  is  to  perfect  them  in  their  crafiU 
Every  travdiler,  by  the  highway,  in  Gennany — for  we  know  not  how 
MNilMPyt  may  have  afifected  them — will  recollect  the  appeals  (less  ire* 
qoent,  even  in  our  time,  than  formerly)  of  these  wandering  mechaoics ; 
waA  his  charity  might  often  have  been  much  worse  bestowed.  They  are  not 
left,  however,  without  assistance  from  their  respective  trades.  1  was  in<> 
formed  that  each  had  its  fund,  except  the  dyers,  furriers,  and  bi'ewers ; 
but  the  custom,  in  this  respect,  is  not  everywhere  uniform.  A  coutriba- 
tion  to  this  fund  of  about  20  florins  (33s.)  is  paid  upon  being  admitted, 
after  the  wanderjahren,  to  the  privileges  of  a  journeyman,  aou  oO  florins 
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upon  becoming  a  master:  out  of  i^hich  the  wanderers  receiTe  their  relief. 
There  is  geoerally  a  particular  tavern  where  they  are  allowed  4  kreuzers 
(3  kreuzers  being  equal  to  Id.)  for  their  lodging;  4  kreuzers  for  soup; 
6  kreuzers  for  meat ;  2  kreuzers  for  a  plate  of  vegetables,  and  also  their 
beer ;  and,  on  their  departure,  they  have  from  48  to  60  kreuzers  given 
to  them  for  road-money.  All  this  is  superintended  i»y  the  ^tthctQifXXttt 
(or  appointed  host)  of  their  respective  trades.  If  they  are  aoable  to  find 
work  in  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  they  are  obliged  either  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  to  proceed  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  trades  give  morO) 
and  some  less ;  and,  in  those  which  have  no  fund,  the  masters  receive  the 
wanderers  into  their  houses  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  give  them  a  trifle 
upon  their  departure.  . 

Considering  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  they  at  last  receive,  it  k 
pretty  evident  that  a  superior  workman  will  seek  employment  where  it 
is  better  remunerated.  The  consequence  is  the  establishment,  in  moBt 
of  the  small  German  towns,  of  a  yery  inferior  desoription  of  mechaiuos. 
Almost  all  they  do  is  either  frail  or  clumsy.  The  low  rate  of  profits 
makes  the  niiisters  indifferent;  and  much  of  the  work  is  entrsM^dto 
apprentices.  .  I  will  take  the  single  instance  of  bookbindiog.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  mean  or  inelegant  than  the  bindings  executed  ia 
a  small  German  town ;— even  at  Carlsruhe,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
bookselling  and  publishing  establishment.  It  would  have  tbrown  a 
member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club  into  a  fever  to  have  seen  margins  mer* 
cilessly  clipped,  and  letter-press  cut  to  the  quick,  as  I  have  seen  them 
here ;  and  partly,  as  I  verily  believe,  to  iocrcase  the  miserabW  pittanoe 
to  be  derived  from  selling  the  shavings.  Again,  if  a  look  is  to  be*  pat 
upon  a  drawer, — first  it  will  not  hold  ;  then  it  will  not  open ;  and,  atJaiti 
itfwill  probably  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  otlier ;  and  with  almost  every 
kind  of  work  it  is  the  same. 

The  German  tradesman  envies  the  fortunes  which  are  inade  by  the 
Englbh  ;  but  he  forgets  that,  inde|)endently  of  every  other  considexation 
^-allowing  for  all  the  discouragiog  circumstances  to  which  {  have  merely 
alluded — they  are  very  diflferent  beings.  It  is  not  by  their  juperior 
machinery  alone,  but  by  the  persevering  energy  of  their  industxy^  that 
the  English  are  the  most  wealthy  natioo  iu  Europe.  This  is  a.quality 
which,  generally  speaking,  the  German  seems  to  want.  KejidUploa 
on  respectably  through  his  stated  hours  ;  but  he  will  not,  like  an  English- 
man, sacrifice  his  rest  or  his  meals  to  the  calls  of  a  customer,  for  the 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  accumulation  of  a  distant  independence. 
The  Englbh  tradesman  is  content  to  snatch  his  enjoyment  from  the 
night,  or  confine  them  to  the  Sunday;  but  the  German  would  not  relin- 
quish his  &4)l(tf9  his  pipe,  or  ancient  meal-time,  for  the  mere  prospect 
even  of  a  fortune.  When  the  tradesman  o£  a  small  Gerttan  town  be- 
comes ind^ndent,  it  is  generally  rather  by  care  and  thouglitiiilness 
than  by  energetic  exertion. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  our  winter  is  drawing  to  its  dose ;  and  theie 
are  si:d>jects  still  to  be  noticed.  .     ■      ■    ^ 
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BT  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXIX.— Lou>  John  Russell's  Memobials  of  Fox.* 

Whether  from  the  g^ood-nature  that  cannot  say  no  to  request  of 
firiends,  or  from  the  promptings  of  conscious  power,  or  (if  "whether" 
will  graramatically  endure  a  third  term)  from  that  dare-all  and  cope- 
with-all  pluck,  so  memorably  noted  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  passage 
immortal  as  the  Channel  Fleet  and  lithotomy, — ^&om  whatever  cause,  or 
by  whatever  occasion,  the  fact  stands  out  in  pretty  distinct  type,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  an  adventurous  man  in  the  department  of  letters. 
A  high  art  tragedy  (revived,  by-the-by,  last  autumn,  in  the  west  of 
England),  a  series  of  essays  by  an  ex-lodger,  a  treatise  on  political  philo- 
aophTs'a  biography  of  his  ancestor  Lord  William  (King  Charles's  victim, 
nit  Uoflirvoinei'ff),  a  biography  of  Thomas  Moore,  a  biography  of  Charles 
JdmesToz^ — any  of  these  he  will, — what  indeed  will  he  noty  undertake? 
To  yap  Sfiknv  napoKetrai  'arr©:  the  verb  velle  he  can  conjugate  at  a 
canter.  Btit  perhaps  only  too  applicable  is  the  remainder  of  the  text : 
TO  ife  Kortayadeadai  ro  KoXor,  *ovx  'rvpia-Kfi :  the  verb  posse,  charged  with 
TO  KoKop,  V  not  80  easily  mastered.  Both  as  a  Hterator  and  as  a  states- 
man;  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  foolishly  under-rated  and  foolishly 
oVA^jpfraised ;  political  partisanship  has  cried  him  up  or  cried  him  down 
wftll  a  'seal- equally  factitious  and  equally  irrational.  That  he,  of  the 
sice  he*  is,  riays  Mr.  Carlyle,  should  ever  have  got  to  the  apex  of 
Eiiglisfa  afiRnirs,  is  enough  to  alarm  a  very  big  Lordship.f  On  the 
offier'hand,  devout  adherents  to  the  Bedford  connexion  regard  him  as  the 
foremost  man  of  all  this  world,  and  question  the  right  or  ability  of  a 
flittjrie'  contemporary  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  Sneering  Radicals  again 
win  agrt^,  on  occasion,  with  sneering  Tories,  that  a  statcsmannikin  of  his 
inches  n  simply  incapable  of  a  big  idea,  a  big  sentiment,  or  even  that 
poor  thing,  as  things  go,  a  big  speech.  Observers  more  candid  and  not 
ten'  competent,  win  rather  accept  the  portrait  of  him  drawn,  years  ago, 
by  a  now  pariiamentary  opponent — as  embodying  some  characteristic 
featores  of  the  ci^deeant  premier,  in  his  parliamentary  personnel : 

Next  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach. 
Comes  the  calm  '' Jolimiy  who  upset  the  coach."} 
"*  How  form'd  to  lead,  if  not  too  j)roud  to  please, — 

His  fame  would  fin;  you,  but  his  manners  freeze. 

'^  Memorials  and  CorrespoDdcnce  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Edited  hy  Lord  John 
Rwsell.    Toll.  I.,  II.,  HI.    London:  Kichard  Bentley.    1853-5. 

t  '^Smallest  wrens,  we  know,  by  training  and  the  aid  of  machinery,  are 

capable  of  many  things Smallest  wrens,  and  canary-birds  of  some  dez- 

teritv,  can  be  trained  to  handle  lucifcr  matches ;  and  ha?e,  before  now,  fired  off 
whole  powder-magazines  and  parks  of  artillery.  Perhaps  without  mach  astonlsh- 
meat  to  tbe  canary-bird.  The  canary-bird  can  hold  only  its  own  quantity  of 
astonishment;  and  may  possibly  enough  retain  its  presence  of  mind,  were  even 
Doomsday  to  come.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  I  explain  to  myself  tbe  caua- 
nimity  of  some  men  and  premiers  whom  we  have  known.'* — Latier  Day  Pamphlets, 

X  A  polhical  crisis  at  the  very  time  we  write  (January  27,  1855)  gives  new 
fince  to  Lord  John's  knack  of  '*  spilling"  the  Government  drag. 
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Like  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot; 

He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affections  not ; 

Yet  human  hearts  need  sun,  as  well  as  oats,— 

So  cold  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes.— 

And  while  his  doctrines  ripen  day  by  day. 

His  frost-nipp'd  party  pines  itself  away  ;— 

From  the  starved  wretch  its  own  loved  ohOd  we  steair— 

And  "  Free  Trade"  chirrups  on  the  Jap  of  Peel  I— 

But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 

And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  I 

When  Hampden's  thought,  by  Falkland's  muses  drcst. 

Lights  the  pale  check,  and  swells  the  generous  breast; 

When  the  pent  heat  expands  the  quickening  eoul,— 

And  foremost  in  tl^  race  the  wheels  of  geniiiB  roll  I 

At  any  rate,  bis  Lordship  has  made  a  name,  and  taken  a  poakion  ia 
politics,  which  nobody  can  deny.  But,  as  to  literature,  that  ha  Woiada 
much  of  a  oame,  or  taken  a  very  observable  positioa  there^  it  what  few 
will  affirm.  A  *'  respectable**  appearance  is  about  as  mudli«i  ibe  best* 
dii^sed  can  claim  for  him.  But  this  daim  is  resuted  only  by  the  avit 
di4>osed;  for  if  "  Doa  Carlos"  be  universally  <M  dash  d*'  by  all  ozden 
of  men  among  ub,  yet  other  productions  there  are  of  the  Ooa't  creator 
which  are  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  into  nothragoess.  There  ia  one  fiitel 
condition,  however,  attached  to  his  more  recent  pablicatiooa^-the  ntcet- 
aty,  imposed  by  political  avocations,  of  doing  bis  literary  work  by 
snatches.  WheUier  he  oould  have  written  such  a  hfb  of  F<Mc,  at  fos 
himself  would  gratefully  have  anticipated  (even  with  a  fifty  yean*  leiflft 
of  preparation),  and  as  the  Fox  Club  would  put  their  signet  to-*faad  hie 
Lordship  enjoyed  real  immunity  from  the  distraottons  of  pnUic  mryamii 
whether  be  could  have  indited  such  a  biography  as  for  half  a  centarvliM: 
been  looked  for — ^and  such  a  biography,  it  must  be  added,  in  his  Loid- 
shin's  despite,  as  is  to  be  looked  for  still — had  he  been  beyond  the  beck 
and  call  of  Downing-street  and  St.  Stephen's,  of  morning  dentations 
and  evening  committees,  of  councils  privy  and  cabinet,  of  red-tape  at 
sunrise,  and  blue  books  at  noon,  and  blue  hoks  at  night ;  whether,  widi 
such  seclusion  as  Chatham  so  jealously  maintained  for  himsdf  at  Hay^ 
and  Hampstead,  or  as  Fox  so  cordially  enjoyed  at  St  Anne*s  HiQ,  Lord 
John  Russell  could  have  satisfied  the  general  public,  if  not  a  particaMar 
party,  by  a  complete,  luminous,  careful,  instructive,  shapely  memoir  of 
the  Whig  leader,  is  after  all  a  (question  belon|;ing  to  what  the  M 
schoolmen  called  media  sciential  which  discusses  how  things  might  have 
turned  out,  if  the  event  had  only  been  other  than  actnaihr,  and  in 
stubborn  &ct,  it  is.  The  present  <<  Memorials,''  in  point  of  fact*  are 
sadly  deficient  in  unity  and  coherence.  They  are  composed  of  pio*nie 
contributions  from  men  of  diverse  orders  and  generatioiis.  Lerd 
Holland,  to  whom  the  world  looked  for  the  biograpl^  of  hit  ittntrious 
vmcle — just  as  it  ia  now  looking  (with  an  occasional  QOJjy  df,  Hci^ 
long?)  to  Lord  Mahon  for  the  hiographtes  of  Feel  and  WelEnHdn— 
Lord  Holland  furnishes  a  quota  to  the  quotient ;  John  AUeii,  Squire^ 
another;  John  Russell,  Esquire,  commonly  called  Lord  John  RosmU,  ft 
thud;  and  <<a  learned  friend"*  of  the  latter,  unnamed  but  highly 
valued  by  him,  a  fourth.    Waxy  must  the  reader  be,  therefore,  lest  he 
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oonfound  the  separate  responsibilities  of  this  joint-stock  company.  He 
mast  be  on  the  watch,  wonld  he  not  attribute  to  the  master  of  Holland 
Home  the  sentiments  of  the  commonly-called  Lord  of  Chesham-place,  or 
the  notes  of  Allen  with  those  of  the  mask.  To  do  this,  unless  he  is  an 
infiillible  discriminator  by  misre  internal  evideoce,  he,  tlie  conscientioos 
reader,  intent  on  distributing  suum  ctdquey  must  make  himself  master  of 
the  little  table  of  signs  invented  by  the  noble  editor  to  facilitate  such 
partition;  whereby  it  is  provided  that  the  passages  written  by  Lord 
Holland  are  ''  generaUy**  marked  V.  H.  at  uieir  dose,  while  those  of 
lir.  Allen  are  incfaided  between  brackets  [  ],  and  those  of  Lord  John 
between  asterisks.  *  *  Praotice  makes  perfect,  and  so  by  dint  of  a 
little  experience  one  comes  to  know  who  is  speaking ;  but  then,  again, 
die  rule  is  not  always  observed ;  the  baroniid  initials  are  not  always 
finrtiiooming  when  most  expected,  the  brackets  don't^work  kindly,  imd  me 
stars  give  but  -a  twinkling  Hgbt,  sometimes  shining  only  to  midead. 
Anon,  HonK»  Walpde  joins  the  pic-nic,  and  ia  supplied  with  his  typical 
sign  or  tjvokok,  in  the  shape  of  inverted  conmias  ;  and  though  he  maj 
enhance  the  moat  admired  disorder  of  the  compttiy,  he  certainly  impaits 
to  the  entertainment  its  most  racy  and  piquant  tid-bits,  and  makes  one 
hail  inverted  oommas  for  the  pvomise  they  hold  out  of  good  cheer,  even 
thoogh  <of  a  crambe  rtpeiiia  sort.  Other  dro^mr^-in  there  are  ;  in* 
▼erted  ooumaa  are  in  request  for  others  than  Horry ;  Mr.  Allen  was 
goatantced  no  sole  and  exdnsive  right  to  brackets ;  Lord  John  can  <»laim 
no  indafattible  monopoly  in  the  use  of  aslexisks ;  and  the  result  is  that 
w^- often  wander  on  whhout  knowing  who^  vdio,  and  are  fyfctd  to  a;ive 
up  initials,  brackets,  asterisks,  and  inverted  commas,  as  a  bad  iob» 
Ekamplea  o£  (this  anomalous  medley  might  be  given ;  bat  it  woula  be 
naedifying;  and  therefore,  aa  old  Cnauoer  has  it, 

Of  al  this  make  1  now  no  menciouh; 
Birt  of  thefifect ;  that  tfainketh  me  the  beste; 
Noir  comth  the  pojnrt/and  herkncth  if  you  leste.* 

JPew  and  iwgmficant  are  the  additions  made  in  these  volumes  to  the 
MBQ^al  Uslory  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  would  be  on  our  part  superfluous,  thexe- 
n|E%  to  4rftw  up  a  new  sketch  of  his  career  from  these  fragmentanr 
mJmcir^  poitr  sermr — for  such  without  injustice  they  may  he  called. 
Smply  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  eventful  crises,  the  salientpointfl^ 
of  his  public  Jifcy  will  best  suit  the  limits  of  our  plan,  as  controlled  by 
the  limits  of  our  paper. 

^*  I  will  xiot  deny,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  nephew's  authority,  ^^that  I 
waB4i  Tory  aensible  little  boy,  a  very  clever  little  boy."  His  ikther  was 
dotin^y  convinced  of  this  sense  and  cleverness,  and  was  never  tired  of  con* 
temnlating  it  throuc'h  the  magnifying  glasses  he  used  on  such  occasiona. 
<<.«  Tbeae'a  a  clever  little  boy  for  you,'  exclaims  his  father  to  Lady  Caio* 
]hie,-hi  repeating  a  remark  ma&  k  propos  by  his  son  Charies,  when 
hardly  more  tiian  two  years  and  a  half  old."  *'  I  found  Charles,"  he  sajrs 
in  a  letter  of  1756,  when  the  boy  was  in  his  sixth  yearp  ^*  vexy  well,  vory 
perty  and  yery  argumentative.  •«  He  is  all  life,  spirits^  motion,  and  good 
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humour.  .  .  .  Stage-mad,*  Imt  it  makes  him  read  a  good  deal."  At 
sixteen,  we  find  his  Oxford  tutor,  Dr.  Newcome,  seriously  admonishing; 
him  to  work  less  and  play  more  :  ''  Application  like  yours  requires  somie 
intermission,  and  you  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I  hare  had  cxa^ 
nexion,  to  whom  I  could  say  this.''  Only  three  or  four  years  lateiv  and 
Charles  has  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons, — ^'making  a  gnat 
figure,'*  writes  Sir  Richard  Heron  the  next  day,  ^'  in  the  debate  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders.  He  spoke  with  great  spmt, 
in  very  parliamentary  language,  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  principles."  Horace  Walpole  refers  to  the  same 
debate  and  the  same  dobut :  '^  Charles  Fox,  not  jet  twenty-one,  an- 
swered Burke  with  great  quickness  and  parts,  but  with  confidence 
equally  premature."  And  at  no  very  distant  period  the  same  critic  thus 
alludes  to  the  same  precocious  M.P.  :  ''  Charles  Fox,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  age,  .  .  .  gave  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  party  as  disgust  to  the 
Opposition,  by  the  great  talents  he  exerted  on  the  occasion."  Having 
begun  in  earnest  to  exercise  himself  in  debate,  he  took  care  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  keeping  up  the  practice— jumping  up  night  afiter  night 
to  speak  to  the  question,  whether  he  had  aught  to  say  or  not — ^intent  on 
liealising  Danton*s  rule  for  sucking  orators,  VatAdace^  Vaudace^  enoon 
Faudace  (though  Walpole  and  others  credited  him  with  even  too  madi 
of  t/icUy  at  his  very  &st  appearance) — and  on  using  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  faces  of  his  Majesty's  Commons  as  a  better  aid-.tl> 
rehearsal,  than  the  private  chamber  and  solitary  mirror  affected  by  noon 
diffident  gentlemen.  He  could  be  sufficiently  pertinacious  at  all  times  in 
a  cherbbed  pursuit,  and  grudged  no  pains,  was  scared  by  no  difficulty 
in  following  out  what  he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  The  notion  that  £e 
was  an  indolent,  easy-going  soul,  in  spite  of  a  few  and  transient  ebolli* 
tions  of  impulsive  energy,  is  a  mistake  as  great  as  it  is  common.  We 
have  just  seen  the  testimony  (^quantum  valeat)  of  his  university  tutor. 
Alike  in  his  studies  and  in  his  amusements  he  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  habit  of  diligence  and  persevering  endeavour.  < 
He  would  spend  hours  on  giving  a  better  turn  to  his  French  aenteaees; 
he  would  crave  the  advice  of  Mends  on  his  choice  of  an  idiom  or  the 
rounding  of  a  period,  and  entreat  their  candour  to  acquaint  him  with 
any  hitch  they  might  discover  in  his  rhymes,  or  any  lapse  in  his  proeody. 
Not  only,  says  Lord  Holland,  would  he  turn  the  verse,  in  every  J9U 
d esprit  of  his  composition,  fifty  different  ways,  but  at  every  little  diver- 

*  ** Stage-mad"  Theatricals  were  a  passion  with  tlie  hoy,  with  the  lad,  and 
almost  with  the  man.  At  eighteen  we  find  him  devoted  to  getting  up  pUji,  and 
consulting  his  friend  Richard  Fitzpatrick  on  the  subject.  He  writes  to  him  from 
llorence  to  say  what  a  capital  actress  Fitzpatrick*s  sister  (Ladj  Mair  Fbz)  had 
Just  proved  herself— how  well  Ste  (Stephen  Fox)  got  on  in  the  come^f,  and  how 
ill  Dickson  in  the  tragedj— and  how  Peter  Brodie  made  the  best  manager- 
prompter  in  the  world — and  how  great  a  desideratum  was  another  actor  or  two^ 
but  how  doubly  great  another  actress.  While  exnressing  himself  as  eztrMnalj 
eager  for  some  more  plays,  he  adds,  *<  though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  last  timel 
acted  I  fell  very  short  of  my  own  expectations.  However,  my  spirit  is  not  en- 
tirely brdken,  but  I  will  avoid  appearing  in  any  very  conspicuons  part,  if  posaiUt.* 
Turning  f^om  amateurs  to  professionals,  he  remarks  in  the  same  letter:  ^  I  have 
BO  bad  a  taste  as  to  differ  m>m  you  very  much  about  the  French  stage.  I  allow 
tho  French  actors  to  be  much  better  than  ours,  but  I  think  our  plays  are  inflnitalx 
better."    Bravo,  Charlie  I  as  the  Beform  Club  has  (or  had)  it. 
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aion  or  •mploymentr— chess,  eard%  carving  at  dinDer — would  he  exercise 
i^  £tcultiei  with  wonderful  assiduity  and  attention  :  it  was  this  pecu- 
fiarity,  we  are  told,  which  led  him,  iate  in  life,  when  asked  how  he  con- 
trived, being  so  corpulent,  to  pick  up  the  cut  halls*  at  tennis  so  well,  to 
answer  playfully,  "  because  I  am  a  very  painstaking  man."  When  he 
became  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Kockingham,  the  same  spirit 
prompted  him  to  take  a  writing-master,  and  toil  away  at  copies  like  a 
schoolboy — because  some  one  had  been  sarcastic  on  his  handwriting ;  so 
far  was  he  from  agreeing  with  the  contempt  in  which  caligraphy  was  held 
by  statesmen  of  an  earlier  day.    (Witness  Hamlet^s  language : 

1  sat  mc  dowp ; 

Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair: 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  doy 
A  baseness  to  write /air,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  leaming.f ) 

So  again  when  he  resolved  on  a  country  life — he  took  to  gardening  as 
no  mere  sentleman-gardcner,  but  as  though  his  daily  bread  depended  on 
lu8  skilled  labour ;  and  as  for  the  science  of  carving,  above  alluded  to,  he 
was  enthusiast  enough  to  get  a  precious  manual  on  the  subject,  to  lay  it 
open  before  htm  on  the  table,  and,  in  his  nephew's  sober  description  of 
tne  process,  to  *^  execute  the  problems  laid  down  in  it  by  imitating  on  the 
real  joints  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  engravings.**  One  could  wish 
Horace  Walpole  had  been  his  guest  on  one  of  these  cookery-book  days, 
to  describe  the  ceremony,  and  portray  the  conscientious  cuts  df  the  carver 
6n  roast  and  boiled — how  with  eye  glancmg  from  book  to  dish  and  back 
agiun,  he  would  insert  the  point  of  hb  knife  under  the  hare's  shoulder  at 
ffy  and  cut  through  all  the  way  down  to  the  caudal  terminus  ad  quern  in 
the  line  ^,  hy  i — how,  riven  a  pheasant,  he  would  be  (as  the  books 
rt^uire)'  **"veiY  attentive  in  taking  off  the  wing,"  and  rigidly  observe  the 
csutum  to  "  mc  his'fbrk  in  that  part  of  the  breast  where  the  two  dots 
are  marked,"  and  ''slice  down  the  breast  in  the  lines  «r,  6,"  and 
"eHminati^ "the  meiry-thot^bt  in  the  line  e,  d/*  So  "painstaking"  was 
Mr.  Fdi  when  hie  cbose,  f^m  the  polbh  of  a  French  Alexandrine  to  the 
[Mcldng  qp  a  tennis  ball,  from  the  oandling  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to 
the  handling  the  knifs  of  an  accomplished  carver.  His  correspondence 
testified  %0  thib  quality  in  varipus  ways — in  the  details  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  the  organisation  of  an  Opposition  movement,  in  the  mastery  of 
a  oonbneiital  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  rural  occupations  at^  St.  Anne's 
HiU,  or:  in  the  huntine  up  of  materials  for  his  historical  Fragment. 
He  thWW  hjmself  with  hke  intensity  and  thoroughness  (sit  venia  verba  f) 
t§jii>  diliubiftion ;  making  for  himself  a  bad  eminence  in  the  sins  tliat 
flBOSt  easUy  beset  hinu  •  The  extravagance  of  his  habit  of  gaming  made 
faimi  a  byiofd  at  home  and  abrolid — that  vioe  which,  in  the  words  of 

•  Cut  bills,  Lonrd  John  Russell  thinks  it  right  to  explain  In  a  note,  arc  balls 
which  past  just  over  the  net,  ood  do  not  rise  high  above  the  floor  of  the  tenuis- 
Ceurt  To  this  didactic  trifle  his  Lordship  annexes  a  didactic  caution,  in  graver 
tone  and  faSgher  dmkxI— to  wit,  that  lir.  Fox's  answer  ut  stmri  ''is  onhr  vabuble 
ai  showing  that  in  no  art  is  excellence  attained  without  labour."  If  Lord  John 
wrote  FaUn,  trust  him  for  not  flnrgetting  the  Moral 

t  •  Hamlet,"  V.  2. 
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Landor,*  spealiiDg  of  this  Tery  man,  brings  after  it  moce  mistty  tiian 
any  other,  and  perhaps  than  all  united,  and  wfaioh  in  a  parluuneotHj 

leader  is  the  most  pernicious,  because  it  alienates  from  Mm  the ^ 

respectable  and  the  most  efficient  supporters,  and  deprives  a  good  i 
of  eood  men.  For  by  a  law — so  John  Foster  has  observed,  in  lefa 
to  Uie  same  subject — as  deep  in  human  nature  as  any  of  its  piinciplef  ef 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  it  is  imposaible  to  give 
confidence  to  a  man  who  habitually  disreg^tfds  some  of  the 
ordinances  of  morality.  "  The  nation  never  confided  in  this  eloqnai^ 
statesman's  m<M»lity ;  those  who  admired  everything  in  his  taleoAs^  sad 
much  in  his  qualities,  regretted  that  his  name  never  ceased  to  excite  m 
their  minds  the  idea  of  gamesters  and  bacchanals,  even  after  he  was 
acknowledged  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  such  society."  f  Here 
was  a  time,  even  in  Fox's  gay  youth,  when  he  set  himself  itfams^  and 
zealously  dissuaded  his  intimates  from,  the  vice  of  gaming.  To  Macart- 
ney, spending  the  winter  of  1764-5  in  Russia,  he  writes  (bom  Oxford).: 
<'  I  hear  there  is  very  deep  play  at  Petersburg.  I  hope  that  fliat  will  not 
tempt  you  to  break  your  resolution  against  gaming.^  Tltrie  or  foor 
years  later,  the  monitor  became  notorious,  during  a  brief  s^oor  in  Ploii; 
for  the  extent  of  his  losses  in  play.  Before  1772,  Lord  BbBand  had 
already  paid  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  his  two  sons,  andChsriss 
had  become  so  enmeshed  in  the  snares  of  the  cfaildxen  of  Israel,  iriio 
thronged  his  outward  room,  that  he  called  it  his  Jemsalem  Chainber. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  passage  dated  April  7th  of  this  year,  saya :  ^  Fox  was 
dissolute,  dissipated,  idle|  beyond  measure.  He  was  that  very  morning 
returned  £rom  Newmarket,  wnere  \m  had  lost  some  thousand  pounds  ^ 
_ —  -    ■    I  I  "* 

•  Imaginaiy  CoorersationB. 

f  "  Those  who  held  his  opinions  were  almost  sorfy  that  he  should  have  faeU 
them,  while  they  saw  with  what  malicioQs  exultation  fhrar  irho  rejected  tfism 
could  cite  his  rgmitatiott,  in  pUMse  of  aigunent,  to  invaOdale  tfaem."—- VMm% 
review  of  Fox's  Mistonr,  in  the  Eckeiic,  180& 

X  Idle,  indeed— hut  busily  so,  intensely  so,  if  that  be  no  verbal  paimdoEi    IflSb  * 

"  '    ""  irt  nature' 


in  the  sense  of  mere  dohe  fir  fusnte  idleness,  it  was  not  in  Fax's  nature  to  bap 
And  it  may  he  added  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  dUike  to  being 
twitted  with  ''idleness,'*  whatever  bis  vocation  at  the  time  bAg*,  and  to  hafe 
been  sensitively  amdous  to  prove  te  aaj  one  so  charging  him,  that  be  was 
veritably  industrioos  and  losing  no  time.  Again  and  again  her  writss  from  St 
Anne's  Hill  to  his  nephew,  against  his  being  <*  impropeily  called  idLe^**  even  when 
dating  from  the  tennis  ground  or  the  garden  lawn.  ''Ihavebe^unponotasI 
agam,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion;  ''but  the  truth  is,  iliat  when  I  am  at  New- 


market  [1792]  Ihave  little  time,  aad  when  I  ast  shootiiig,  none.  Whealget  spl 
am  in  a  huny  to  go  oat,  and  wbsn  I  come  home^  I  am  in  a  hany  to  Sntrnm 
dinner;  and  when  lam  gohig  to  bed,  I  am  tired  and  sleepy.    Now  bere  (thonifi 


I  will  never  allow  my  life  to  be  an  idle  one),  I  can  now  and  then  finda  vacant  half 
hour,  and  I  will  be  more  regular"  (t.  e.  in  his  correspondence  with  the  yooDg  pesi^ 
then  on  the  Continent).  Again,  in  1794:  <« Notwithstanding  all  tkagr  taUc  of 
idleness,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  five  pages  of  Fersiles  these  three  days. 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world  calls  idle  I' 

is  my  motto,  which  I  have  half  a  mind  to  have  written  upon  the  firont  of  the 
househere."  So  in  1795:  *<  She  [Mrs.  BVnc]  desires  me  to  tell  yen  that  the  hovrs 
here  [St.  Anne's  Hili],  which  always  used  to  be  too  short,  grow  shorts  than  ever, 
and  that  we  improve  In  laziness,  which  however  as  to  me  is  a  false  aocosatioo, 
for,  80  far  from  being  idle,  I  hardly  have  time  for  anything,  though  wliat  the  time 
is  taken  up  with  is  a  little  difficult  to  say."— Jfemom/s,  iL  370,  376 ;  iii.  85,  IIS. 
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inilBoediag*  day;  h»  had  stopped  at  Hockerel,  where  he  foand  company, 
Wd  tat  all  night  drinking,  and  had  not  been  in  bed  when  he  came  to 
-  nyve  his  hifl,*  wiuch  he  bad  not  even  drawn  up.  This  was  genius,  was 
ilttoflt  inspiratioB.''  l%is  and  the  next  fbUowing  years  were  the  grand 
aBmaeterio  of  his  passion  for  play,  and  the  most  disastrous  for  his 
itwmffffs :  in  allvsion  to  the  ma^^mtnde  of  his  losses,  Lord  Egremont 
flxpressed  to  Lord  Holland  in  1823  his  entire  conviction,  that  there  was 
at  that  time,  fifty  years  previously,  some  unfair  confederacy  among  some 
af  ihe  pilfers,  and  that  the  great  losers,  Fox  especially,  were  actually 
Amd  ana  cheated,  in  a  way  not  to  be  accotmted  for  merefy  by  the 
WKveaoe  of  passing  or  holdhiff  the  box,  or  the  hazard  of  the  dice.  In 
1774  his  fkther  paid  debts  for  him  to  th«  amomit  of  140,000^.  Gibbon 
Meoids  his  sitting  at  hazard  for  twenty-two  hours  in  succession,  and 
thing  mkmut  1 1,(XXML  Ofben  must  he  afterwards,  says  Lord  John  Rus- 
ieU,  hate  exclaimed  with  Mirabeau,  '^Ahl  que  Traimoraltt^  de  ma 
jWiesse  a  fidt  de  tort  &  ht  chose  publique !"  At  this  period,  according 
kb  Wi^pele^  Fete  was  seldom  in  bed  before  fire  in  the  mominQ^,  nor  out 
of  it  before  two  at  noon.  In  Paris  as  well  as  London  his  dissipation 
was  the  tA  of  the  gay  worid,  and  the  offence  even  of  some  of  that 
worUP 8  ekxt  ones,  whom  it  took  a  good  deal  to  ofiend.  Madame  du 
Defihnd  wnlea  in  1776  to  her  dearly-beloved  Horatio— ^<  Le  Fox  compte 
Ttms  tfrir*'  Bfitea'lui  que  je  yous  ai  ^rit  beaucoup  de  bien  de  lui.  En 
eflfet,  j*en  peoae  \  deeertains  ^gards ;  il  n'a  pas  un  mauvais  coeur,  mais  il 
s^a  ndle  esp^  de  piindpes,  et  il  regarde  avec  piti6  tons  ceux  qui  en  ont. 
•  •  •  Cea  deux  personnages  [Fox  and  Fitzpatrick]  doitent  6tre  bien 
dangcKMOx  poor  tonte  le  jeonesse/'f  On  the  eve  slmost  of  his  having 
tfie  seds  or  die  Foreign  Office, — yiz.,  in  1781 — ^he  \s  still  the  facM 
nrineeps  of  raking  pohticians — the  observed  of  aU  observers  of  riotous 
minff.  ^  Mr.  Fox,*^  writes  Walpole  in  that  year,  ^  is  the  first  figure  in 
all  the  pkMea  I  have  mentioned,  1^  hero  in  Parliament,  at  the  gaming- 
tAle,  at  MeWttutticet  Last  week  he  passed  twenty-four  hours  without 
iaterroption  at  all  three,  or  on  the  roaa  from  one  to  the  other,  and  ill  all 
Ae  time^''  flw.!  How  pr<rfbundly  in  the  long  run  these  habits  told  upon 
the  career  of  me  statesman,  it  passes  the  ken  of  philosopher  or  morafist 
lo  dedde.  Thatf  Ibey  inevitably  would  tell,  and  that  grievously,  the  ethical 

*  His  celebrated  Marriage  Bill,  on  which  occasion  he  had,  thus  early  in  his 
career,  to  sustain  tlie  assault  of  his  proximate  ally  and  ultimate  Ibe,  Edmund 
Barkei 

f  It  is  edifying  to  find  the  okl  lady  eongratalating  herself  on  evidently  seeming 
a  moraliat,  wearisome  perhaps;  but  high-toned  and  exemplary,  in  the  eyesw 
Li  Hue,  **  Je  lui  aurai  paru  une  platte  moraliite,  et  hii  U  m'a  paru  un  sublime 
extravagant"  Elsewhere  she  says  of  him :  "  H  joint  k  beaucoup  d'esprit,  de  la 
bont^  de  la  verity,  mais  cela  n'emptehe  pas  quil  ne  soit  detestable." 

X  Lord  Hcdhmd  calls  attention  to  the  ftct,  that  although  immediately  previous 
to  tha  fovmation  of  the  two  Administrations  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord 
North,  his  unde  was  as  much  pressed  by  debt  and  pecuniary  dlBtresses  through 
indulging  in  habits  of  dissipation,  as  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period,  yet,  in 
the  arrangements  of  neither  of  these  Ministries  did  he  ever  suggest,  claim,  or 
accept  of  any  ofDce,  pension,  or  reversion,  which  could  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
He  was  his  uther*s  son  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  this.  Some  one  calling  him 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  Burke  interposed,  **Nay,  the  old  block  itself:"  but,  con- 
sidering the  diJferenUa  in  money  matters,  Burke*s  amendment  did  not  amend  the 
original  proposition. 
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observer  might  and  must  foresee;  that  they  did  so  tell,  the.phUotQphip 
historiao  cannot  but  perceive.  Fain  would  we  lecogmae  i  deuBMnr, 
deeper,  more  serious  ^^>erception  of  the  sorrowful  truth,  oa  the  part  of  tbe 
statesman  himself.  Some  such  perception  he  did  avow,  but  in  naDtjHi4 
unfrequent  confession— of  a  kind  natural  perhaps  to  one  who  to  tho.lMty 
we  fear — (gladly  would  we  be  proved  at  fault) — was  but  parous  dearim 
cultor^  et  injrequens. 

The  narrative  and  correspondence  relating  to  Fox*8  split  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  his  junction  with  Lord  North,  presented  in  these  volomtfli 
contain  little  that  b  new,  or  that  is  calculated  to  modify  the  public  jnd^ 
ment  on  those  two  events.  On  the  former,  considerable  light  was  throim 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  ^*  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  ;*! 
and  Lord  John  RusselPs  publication  tends  to  corroborate  the  impress^ii 
generally  produced  by  the  Grenville  correspondence  in  that  work^  Lprd 
Shelburne  was  the  man  of  whom  Burke  went  so  far  as  to  aay,  in  ^ 
House  of  Commons,  **  that  he  meant  no  offence,  but  would  spealr  tha 
honest  conviction  of  his  mind ; — if  Lord  Shelburne  was  not  a  CatiUne  or 
a  Borgia  in  morals,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  anything  bnt  his  und^ 
standing."*  Between  his  Lordship  and  Fox  there  was  small  love  at  th^ 
beginning  of  their  association  in  the  Rockingham  Cabinet,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  further  acquaintance.  Shelburne*s  forwardn^ 
to  thrust  his  own  *<  creatiures"  into  office  ^ave  offence,  and  at  once  .siig^ 

fested  uneasy  suspicions,  where  already  he  was  a  suspected  cluuracter. 
ox  told  him,  at  starting,  according  to  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
General  Fitzpatrick,  that  he  perceived  this  Administration  was. to  consist 
of  two  parts — one  belonging  to  the  kin^  (into  whose  hands  ShelbunM 
was  believed  to  be  playing),  the  other  to  the  public ; — *'  ofi  obeervatifi^'* 
adds  the  General,  'Hhe  truth  of  which  was  very  soon  confirmed."!  .F,rQin 
his  very  entrance  into  public  life^  indeed,  Fox  was  prejudicedf  pr^  at.)esit 
prepossessed,  against  Snelburne — who  was  heartily  hated  and  |>roportiwT 
ably  abused  by  the  elder  Fox,  as  treacherous  and  ungiatefuL  ^beuHime'f 
conduct  during  the  American  War  had  nob  been  of  a  kind  jbo  concUiiite 
the  Bockingham  party;  for,  though  a,  prominent  opponQui  of , tb^  ^ar 
itself,  from  them  he  kept  at  a  cftsresnectful  distancer-sho wing  as.  little 
sympathy  with  these  feUow-oppositionists,  as  did  Harry  of  the  Wynd  with 
the  clansmen  by  whose  side  he  fought  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth.  It 
was  an  awkward  distribution  of  offices,  when  the  Roddneham  liCnistry 
was  formed,  to  divide  the  Foreign  Department  between  Shelbume  and 
Fox,  as  joint  Secretaries  of  State — two  men  not  over  likely  to  pull  well 
together  in  the  same  cabinet,  still  less  in  the  same  office.  The  conse- 
quences were,  as  Lord  John  Russell  observes^  that,  wherever  a  diplomatic 
agency  was  required  for  negotiation  with  joint  powers,  either  tne  same 
man  was  furnished  with  instructions  and  had  to  correspond  with  two 
different  principals,  or  else  each  of  those  principals  employed  respectively 
a  separate  servant  in  an  affair  which  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  sub- 
stantially the  same.     ''  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  accelerated  and 

♦  Prior's  Life  of  Burke.    Chap.  VIIL 

t  "  Memorials,"  i.  292-3.  +  Ibid.  1 475. 
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jembitterfd  the  jealousies,  which  no  doubt  would  sooner  or  later  have 
^/fuisen  between  LokA  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox ;  for,  though  both  Mr. 
[^ Oswald  and  Mr.  GrenviUe  were  sent  to  Paris  on  their  respective  missions 
^4— the  one  to  Franklin  and  the  other  to  Vergennes — hy  Lord  Shelbume 
"^'nnd  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Cabinet)  yet  the  former 
\Mx,  Oswald),  it  would  appear  by  Franklin's  correspondence,  and  Mr. 
Orenville's,  was  the  channel  of  many  private  communications  from  Lord 
Shelbume  to  Franklin  and  from  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  the 
latter  (Mr.  Grenville),  it  is  clear  from  his  own  correspondence  to  {He) 
\  Mr.  Fox,  suspected  yet  more  concealment  and  intrigue,  and  urged  most 
'forcibly  the  danger  and  dishonour  of  that  double  and  separate  negotia- 
'  tion.  'There  was  great  mistrust  and  jealousy  on  both  ndes,  much  mystery 
and  concealment  on  that  of  Lord  Shelbume,  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
^  Grenville  attributed  perhaps  too  hastily  to  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  king,  a  suspicion  which  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelbume  to  the 
Treasury,  without  consultation   or  advice,  strongly  confirmed."     The 
working  of  the  leaven  of  ill-will  originally  latent,  but  speedily  patent,  in 
the  badly-assorted  ministry — a  little  leaven,  but  soon  leavening  the  whole 
lump — may  be  traced  gradcUim  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Memorials. 
Our  limits  forbid  further  elucidation  of  the  yeasty  process.     The  duel  of 
the  twin  Secretaries  ended  in  a  meUe  of  their  colleagues,  when  the  sudden 
decease  of  Lord  Rockingham  snipped  the  only  tie  that  bound  them  to- 
gether.   In  Dan  Chaucer's  words — 

Qret  was  the  stryf  and  long  betwixe  hem  tweye, 
If  that  I  hadde  leysir  for  to  seye ; 
But  to  the  effect. 

And  that — the  eflfect — was, — the  dismption  of  Fox  and  an  influential 
section  of  the  Rockinghamites  from  office ;  and  again,  post  hoc,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  propter  hoc,  the  next  year's  coalition  with  Lord 
North. 

This  coalition  coup  it  is  Lord  Holland's  endeavour  to  write  up,  or  at 
least  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  written  down.  He  tries  to 
whitewash  Black  Charlie.  But  'tis  hard  for  the  Ethiopian  to  chancre  his 
skin.  A  ^'  white  nigger"  is  a  ^'  nigger"  after  all,  and  undemeaih  all ; 
and  Black  Charlie's  complexion  is  no  way  obliterated  by  the  piety  and 
wash-tub  of  his  noble  nephew.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  every  wish  to  think  and  say  the  best  he  can  for  Fox.  He  is 
quite  disposed  to  be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  his  virtues  very 
kind.  But  Lord  John  Russell  finds  the  whitewashing  process  a  failure, 
and  begs  leave  to  differ  from  Lord  Holland's  conclusions.  Lord  Holland 
contends,  on  the  strength  of  certain  extracts  from  Lord  North's  papers 
and  correspondence,*  that  between  that  '^  noble  lord  with  the  blue 
ribbon"  and  the  Foxites,  there  was  little  diversity  of  principle  or  opinion, 
and  much  less  personal  estrangement  or  animosity,  than  the  occasional 
heat  of  debate  seemed  to  imply ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  was  "  no 
dereliction  of  principle  in  men  equally  disposed,  though  by  different 
means,  to  combat  and  control  the  will  of  one  man  (George  III.)  prevail- 
ing over  common  sense,  prudence,  and  justice,  ultimately  coalescing  for 

•  See  "  Memorials,"  i.  251,  tqj, 
March — VOL.  cui.  no.  cccczi.  z 
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that  purpose."*  Lord  John  Russell  easily  disposes  of  such  an  apology. 
He  refers  to  the  fatal  fact  that  the  very  authors  of  the  Coalition  con- 
demned their  own  conduct  by  anticipation.  ^'  Nothing  but  sucoeas  ean 
justify  it,"  is  the  reported  saying  of  Fox.  Fitzpatriok  explicitly  avoved 
that  '^  imless  a  real  good  government  was  the  consequence,  notmng could 
justify  it  to  the  public."  The  want  of  its  success,  therefore,  as  Lord 
John  logically  insists,  is  its  condemnation.  His  discussion  of  the  case 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  able  passages  in  his  share  of  the 
*'  Memorials  ;"*  a  brief  excerpt,  however,  is  all  we  can  here  find  room 
for.  "  Mr.  Fox's  invectives  against  Lord  North  were  either  weU  or  ill- 
founded.  If  well-founded,  he  was  not  justified  in  joining  a  man  Inranded 
not  only  with  incapacity,  but  with  duplicity,  treachery,  and  fsJaehood. 
If  ill-founded,  which  is  nearer  the  truth,  Mr.  Fox  owed  it  to  puUie 
decorum  not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  his  invectives  were  the  o£F- 
spring  of  unreasoning  passiou.  He  could  have  found  some  better  means 
of  retracting' or  mitigating  his  invectives  than  by  a  political  jonction 
with  the  object  of  them.  Nor  was  his  reflection  Inimicitus  breves^'am- 
cituB  sempitemcBy  a  just  defence.  The  enmities  he  had  engaged  in  were 
not  private  but  public  quarrels,  and  as  they  were  not  incurred,  so  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  dropped  from  placability  and  good-natare.f  Mr. 
Prior  remarks  truly  that  Lord  North  readily  forgave  the  uttering  of 
these  invectives,  but  the  public  never  forgave  their  being  retracted.*^ 

*  Once  and  again  in  the  compiling  and  revision  of  these  volumes,  must  Lord 
John  have  been  reminded  of  quasi  parallel  experiences  in  his  own  recent  t^stoiy, 
as  a  coalitionist.  If  Lord  Bockingham  was  a  premier  who  couldn't  be  got  to 
speechify,  Lord  John  knows  of  another  of  the  same  talent  pour  le  silence.  *^  Lord 
Bockingham  himself,"  writes  Lord  John,  *^  was  no  orator.  When  Jxxtd  Smdwidi, 
with  ready  talent  and  with  much  bitterness,  attacked  the  Prime  Minister  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  made  no  reply,  and  Lord  Gower,  addressing  Lord  Sandwich, 
said,  *  How  cruel  it  is  of  you  to  worry  the  poor  dumb  animal  so.'  **^'Memariab, !. 
113-4. 

Again :  It  must  surely  have  struck  home  to  transcribe  this  sentence  from  Horace 
Walpole,  referring  to  Shelbume's  perplexity  in  concocting  an  Administratioiiy 
when  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  king  in  1782: — "The  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  the  only  peer  of  consequence  with  whom  he  [Shelbume]  was  connected,  ^  a 
man  who  had  been  Prime  Minister ,  was  not  Ukehf  to  prove  a  zealous  secomd," — Ibid, 
305.  So  Lord  Aberdeen  has  just  found  out,  though  he  must  have  hatred  it  all 
along:  and  well  may  any  other  chef  beware,  henceforth,  of  hoping  to  torn  the 
little  "  man  who  has  been  Prime  Minister,"  into  a  "  zealous  seconds—unless  for 
the  2  in  "  zealous,"  7  may  be  substituted— which  petty  change  will  slightly  alfect 
the  word,  bat  entirely  change  the  thing:  "jealousy"  in  such  a  "  second"  he  may 
rely  upon,  to  any  amount,  if  that  will  do. 

f  Rather  a  curiously  constructed  sentence,  this;  like  many  another,  however, 
of  Lord  John's.  Strange,  indeed,  had  Fox's  "quarrels"  with  any  one  been 
**  incurred"  "  fh>m  placability  and  good-nature."  His  Lordship  has  a  sort  of  weak- 
ness for  affecting  the  antithetic  and  epigrammatic  in  style,  which  does  not  always 
tell,  unless  against  him.  At  times  he  is  quite  Gibbonian;  e.  jr.— spealdng  of 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn:  "  Two  men  of  more  hardy  understandings,  or  of  more 
pliant  consciences,  have  seldom  adorned  and  desecrated  the  profession  of  the  law.** 
—Vol.  i.  p.  122. 

t  However  cordial  the  entente  may  have  been  between  Fox  and  Lord  Ncnrtfa, 
ihar  coalition  stood  a  poor  chance  when  confronted,  as  from  the  first  it  was  con- 
fronted, by  the  coalition  of  King  and  People.  The  nation  was  incensed  at  national 
disasters,  incurred  during  the  long  r^^ime  of  the  North  ministry;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  confidence  in  a  man  of  such  reckless  life  in  private,  and  reckless 
speech  in  public,  as  Charles  Junes  Fox.    As  for  the  ^ung,  his  antipathy  to  Fox 
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Well  may  Lord  Brougham  style  this  the  *'  fatal  Coalitioii,"  on  which  *'  so 
many  political  reputations  were  shipwrecked,  and  so  total  a  loss  was  made 
of  both  court  and  popular  favour  ;"*  and  truly  does  he  allege  that  when 
the  king  dismissed  them,  after  holding  office  for  a  few  months,  it  was 
amidst  the  all  but  universal  joy  of  the  country ;  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
parties,  and  sects,  joining  in  one  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  factious  pro- 
pensities in  which  the  unnatural  alliance  was  begotten  ;"f  and  £rom  such 
an  alliance  apprehending  only  what  Wilberforce,  in  a  memorable  sentence, 
called  ^'  a  progeny  stamped  with  the  features  of  both  parents,  the  violence 
of  the  one  party,  and  the  corruption  of  the  other."  It  was  a  black  day 
for  Black  Charlie — or,  as  Bums  dubbed  him, 

Yon  ill-tongned  tinkler,  Charlie  Pox, — 

when  he  took  part  in  concocting  what  the  national  stomach  spumdd  witii 
loathing,  ^        . 

Yon  mixtic-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch. 
The  Coalition4 

For  public  excitement  had  not  yet  subsided  at  the  vehemence  of  his  de- 
was  p^sonal  and  inveterate.  One  who  witnessed  his  Majesty's  reception  of  his 
new  minister  humorously  says:  *'I  always  fbresaw  that  the  Coalition  Ministry 
conld  not  last,  for  I  was  at  Court  when  Mr.  Fox  kissed  hands,  and  I  observed 
George  in.  turn  back  his  ears  and  eyes,  just  Uke  the  horse  at  Astley's,  when  the 
tailor  he  had  determined  to  throw  was  getting  on  him."  The  understanding  be- 
tween theFrince  of  Wales  and  Fox  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  aversion.  Walpole 
remarks  that  the  anguish  to  a  mind  that  had  from  the  Frince's  cliildhood  antici- 
pated jealousy,  rendered  the  already-conceived  antipathy  to  Fox  a  rankling  nicer. 
The  same  sprightly  writer  gives  a  description,  in  his  malicious  manner,  of  Mr. 
Fox  chez  lui  at  this  period—a  sort  of  description  which  doubtless  reached  the 
palace  in  even  heightened  colours.  "Fox  lodged  in  St.  James's-street,  and  as 
soon  as  he  rose,  which  was  very  late,  had  a  levee  of  his  followers,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  gaming-clnb  at  Brookes's— all  his  disciples.  His  bristly,  black 
peraon,  and  shagged  breast,  quite  open  and  rarely  purified  by  any  ablutions,  was 
wrapped  in  a  foul  linen  nightgown,  and  his  bushy  hair  dishevelled.  In  these 
Cynic  weeds,  and  with  Epicurean  good-humour,  did  he  dictate  his  politics,  and  in 
tins  school  did  the  heir  to  the  crown  attend  his  lessons  and  imbibe  them.  Fox's 
followers,  to  whom  he  never  enjoined  Pythagorean  silence,  were  strangely  licen- 
tious in  their  conversations  about  the  king.  At  Brookes's,  they  proposed  wagers 
on  the  duration  of  his  reign,  and  if  they  moderated  their  irreverent  jests  in  the 
pretence  of  the  Prince,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  orgies  of  Brookes's  might 
be  reported  to  have  passed  at  Fox's  levees,  or  that  the  king  should  suspect  ^t 
the  same  disloyal  toj^cs  should  be  handled  in  the  morning  tteit  he  knew  had  been 
the  theme  of  each  preceding  evening.  The  Prince  not  only  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Coalition,  but  was  not  at  all  guarded  in  his  expressions.  He  was  even 
reported  to  have  said  aloud  in  the  Drawing-room,  '  that  his  father  had  not  yet 
agreed  to  the  plan  of  the  Coalition,  but,  by  G  ,  he  should  be  made  to  agree  to 
it,'"  At  his  first  audience  with  the  king,  Fox  ** vindicated  himself  on  the 
aspersions  thrown  on  him,  as  instigating  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  disobedience" — 
protesting  that  he  had  never  said  a  wo^  to  the  Prince  which  he  should  not  have 
been  glad  tor  his  Majesty  to  hear,  and  hintmg  plainly  at  the  Chancellor  (Thurlow) 
as  the  author  of  these  aspersions,  which  the  king,  says  Walpole,  *^  shuffled  off.*'^ 
Eventually  the  king  was  a  gainer  by  the  Coalition— the  popular  reaction  against 
which,  in  Macaulay's  words,  raised  a  king  who  was  talking  of  retiring  to  Hanover 
to  a  height  of  power  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  since  the  Bevolu- 
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*  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  m.    **  Lord  North." 
i  Ibid.    "Mr.  Fox." 

X  Bums*s  "  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  BepresentatiTeB,''  &c. 
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nuDciation  of  North,  now  greeted  as  his  "  trusty  frien',*'— of  whom  so 
lately  be  had  declared,  that  the  minister's  blood  ought  to  expiate  his 
misdeeds — that  he  was  the  greatest  criminal  in  the  State — that  ne  (Fox) 
should  be  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  him  alone — and  that  if  he  ever  acted 
with  him,  he  would  be  content  to  be  for  ever  thought  infamous !  If  the 
public,  if  posterity  has  thought  badly  of  Fox  for  the  Coalition,  it  has  not, 
on  his  own  showing,  thought  so  badly  of  him  as  he  deserved. 

That  he  was  sincere  enough  in  his  reconciliation  with  the  man  he  was 
erst  afraid  to  be  left  with  alone,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Grant  him 
absolution  for  the  alliance,  and  then  you  convict  him  of  guilt  in  the 
previous  vituperation.  In  truth,  he  suffered  his  vehemence  to  run  away 
witli  him — with  his  reason,  his  principle,  his  moral  feeling.  This  might 
well  be  in  one  whose  forte  as  an  orator  lay  in  violent  declamation.  As 
Croly'says,  his  singular  faculty  of  throwing  his  feelings  into  his  speech 
turned  his  very  defects  into  sources  of  his  success* — the  defects,  namely, 
arising  from  personal  drawbacks,  in  attitude  and  exterior,  and  in  articu- 
lation, f  **  When  he  had  once  seized  on  the  popular  sympathy,  if  he  lost 
words  it  was  from  his  absorbing  interest  in  his  cause ;  if^  his  arguments 
were  perplexed,  it  was  from  the  weight  of  his  matter."  So  describes 
him  a  fervid  political  opponent ;  adding,  that  the  sudden  failures  of  the 
orator's  voice,  his  ungainly  gestures,  and  all  his  innumerable  sins  against 
oratorical  dignity,  were  attributed  to  a  force  of  sincerity,  which  over- 
powered all  his  perception  of  minor  things — the  burst  of  a  natural  and 
swelling  sensibility,  which  justly  swept  away  the  trifling  observances 
important  only  on  trivial  occasions  and  to  trivial  men.  ''Fox  has,  more 
than  once,  shed  tears  in  the  House ;  a  spectacle  ridiculously  frequent 
among  foreigners,  but  so  rare  among  the  manlier  minds  of  Englishm^b, 
that  it  only  added  to  his  triumph.'*  Another  earnest  political  fo^mafi, 
Mr.  de  Quincey,  asserts  that  Fox  had  one  sole  grandeur,  one  origimtiity^ 
in  his  whole  composition,  and  that  was  the  fervour,  the  intensity,  the 
contagious  vehemence  of  his  manner,  j;  He  spoke,  says  Mr.  Lindor, 
with  "  such  warmth  and  confidence,  that  there  appeared  to  be  in  his 
character,  in  despite  of  the  importunity  and  pressure  of  noiiiberless 

' « M 

♦  Dr.  Crolv's  "William  Pitt."    Part  11. 

t  Though  Mr.  Pox  had  not  what  Walpole  calls  the  **  tmgraceful  hesitmioil "  of 
his  father,  a  stammer  he  had  which  all  lus  nerve  and  practice  in  debate  Med  to 
aubdue.  ms  very  earnestness  was  the  main  abettor  to  its  continuance:  jast  as 
BhJB^  says  in  Shakspeare's  "  Henry  VI."— 

*'My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words." 

To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Pox,  says  Dr.  Croly,  "was  not  fluent:  the  tieirpetnal 
practice  of  thirty  years  had  not  given  him  the  mastery  of  the  English  langnige. 
He  hesitated,  was  often  at  a  loss  for  words,  turned  back  upon  his  steps,  xind 
i&ereased  his  embarrassment  by  his  unwieldy  attempts  at  extrication.** 

X  Hence,  it  is  maintained,  it  arose  tbat  Tax  could  not  endure  iiis  awn  ipeeehcs 
when  stripped  of  the  advantage  they  had  iji  a  ttitnultuous  and  solf-kmdliag  deli- 
very.  To  Dr.  Parr  be  said,  "  I  have  alwaja  bated  the  tliou^lit  of  any  of  my 
epeeches  being,  published;**  simply  becaus^i,  in  the  cniic's  view,  Fox  could  not  bttfi 
himself  feel  tluitia  the  mere  waiter  there  waa  nothing  t0  ensure  attention^  tiothlrjg 
that  could  give  a  characteristic  and  remctnberablo  oxpreifton  to  the  whole; 
whereas  i3i  thf  9as9  of  ButHe*s  speeches  tbe  miuter  ai  well  a*  the  manner,  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  language,  were  peculiarly  ajld  itufeftasibiy  >iif  ^crA,  his 
own.— See  De  Quincey  on  Dr.  Parr  ^nd  his  CQnlmpf^rarieJt*    Fart  IL 
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proofs  against  kim,  both  energy  and  prudence."*  The  very  exuberance 
of  tbi3  warmth  in  his  delivery,  sometimes  raised  suspicions,  in  shrewd 
observers,  of  the  orator  s  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Madame 
d'Arblay,  a  prejudiced  witness  certainly,  but  an  able  and  intelligent  one, 
in  h^  well-known  report  of  the  Hastings'  impeachment,  journalises  her 
impression,  after  enduring  his  violence  in  a  five  hours'  speech,  that  the 
violencet  was  put  on  for  the  ^occasion.  Evidently,  he  knew  wherein  his 
strength  lay — in  cataract  rush  of  impassioned  sentences ;  and  this  know- 
ledge would  sometimes  suffer  from  the  taint,  and  be  detected  by  the 
involuntary  symptoms,  of  self-consciousness.  But  had  these  symptoms 
been  within  tne  scope  of  the  general  eye,  or  had  this  taint  infected  the 
orator's  manner  in  any  observable  degree,  he  would  not  be  so  easily 
allowed,  as  by  common  assent  he  seems  to  be  allowed,  the  title  of  being 
the  most  DemosthenianJ  orator  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes. 

Considerable  space  is  bestowed  in  these  "  Memorials"  on  the  manner 
and  immediate  occasion  of  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  fate  of 
Fox's  India  Bill ;  on  the  Regency  question ;  on  the  Prince's  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitsherbert — illustrated  by  some  curious  correspondence ;  on 
the  breach  between  George  III.  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  brought  to  ex- 
tremity after  the  king's  illness  in  1789 ;  &c. — all  of  which  we  must  pass 
by,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  relation  to 
the  French  Revolution,  involving  his  feud  with  Burke,  his  further  decline 
in  the  estimate  and  confidence  of  the  country,  and  his  systematic  and 
prolonged  secession  from  his  place  in  Parliament. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  reached  Mr.  Fox  in  July, 
1789,  he  wrote  to  Fitzpatrick — "  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world !  and  how  much  the  best !"  Others  thought 
nearly  the  same,  whose  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  so  far  from 
growing  with  its  growth  and  strengthening  with  its  strength,  was  soon 
to  be  turned  into  shuddering  revulsion.  The  horrors  of  the  massacres 
shocked  them  too  utterly  to  leave  place  for  aught  of  their  first  love  ;  him 

*  Imftginary  Convergations.    Works,  i*  340. 

f  <*  He  looked  all  good-humour  and  negligent  ease  the  instant  before  he  began 
a  speech  of  uninterrupted  passion  and  vehemence,  and  he  wore  the  same  careless 
and  disengaged  air  the  very  instant  he  had  finished.  A  display  of  talents  in 
which  the  inward  man  took  so  little  share  could  have  no  powers  of  persuasion  to 
those  who  saw  them  in  that  light,"  &c. — Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d*ArOiay, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  99-100.    (Ed.  1854.) 

X  Lord  Brougham  objects  to  the  comparison  of  Fox*s  eloquence  with  that  of 
Demosthenes.  It  was,  he  contends,  exceedingly  the  reverse  of  the  Attic  orator's 
in  method,  in  diction,  in  conciseness, — being  without  arrangement  of  any  kind, — 
the  diction  (except  in  the  more  vehement  passages)  being  as  slovenly  and  careless 
as  possible — while  it  was  diffuse  in  the  highest  degree,  and  abounded  in  repeti- 
tk>n8.— See  his  Historical  Sketches :  *<  Lord  Chatham," 

But  it  is,  with  whatever  appropriateness  of  application,  to  the  vehemence  of  De- 
mosthenes that  those  who  institute  the  comparison  have  had  regard.  What  made 
Demosthenes  the  greatest  of  orators,  was,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare,  that  he  appeared  the  most  entirely  possessed  by  the  feelings  he  wished  to 
inspire.  And  in  allusion  to  this  very  comparison  of  the  British  with  the  Attic 
orator,  Bir.  Hare  has  remarked,  that  the  effect  produced  by  Charles  Fox,  *'  who 
by  the  exaggerations  of  party-spirit  was  often  compared  to  Demosthenes,  seems 
to  have  arisen  wholly  from  this  earnestness,  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  almost 
eveiy  grace,  both  of  manner  and  style."—  Chtestes  at  Truth,    Second  Series,  p.  15 1 . 
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too  they  shocked,  distressed,  confounded — but  lefb  him  still  sanguine^* 
still  possessed  with  the  early  prevision,  the  larger  hope.  By  the  summer 
of  1792  he  had  come  to  be  almost  alone — as  Lord  John  Russell  says, 
<<  his  party  broken,  his  popularity  gone,  his  friends  deserting  him.  ms 
eloquence  useless,  his  name  held  up  to  detestation.''  Alison  has  said  mere 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipation,  %  move 
signal  instance  of  erroneous  views  than  those^  advanced  by  Fox,  when  he 
declared  the  French  constitution  to  be  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of 
wisdom  ever  reared  in  any  age  or  country,  and  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that  France  had 
attained  democratic  institutions.  So  unqualified  was  his  faith  in  the 
Revolution  by  any  of  what  Liord  Brougham  calls  the  ''  profound  and  saga* 
cious  forebodings"  of  Edmund  Burke,  excited  by  the  distrust  of  vast  and 
sudden  changes  among  a  people  wholly  unprepared.  Fox's  public  con- 
duct between  1792  and  1797  was,  in  public  opinion,  petulantly  indis- 
creet. The  part  he  then  played  at  public  dinners,  the  toasts  and  senti- 
ments which  he  gave  or  countenanced,  the  connexions  and  political  sym- 
pathies which  he  avowed,  are  charged  upon  him,  by  no  splenetic  censor, 
as  "  worthy  of  a  bloody  French  Septembrizer.*'  And  yet,  at  bottom, 
Charles  Fox  was  no  mobsman,  no  genuine  man  of  the  people,  theirs  by 
conviction,  constitutional  bias,  and  radical  fellowship  of  feeling.  He  was 
too  thoroughly  bom  and  bred  a  Whig  for  that.  His  tastes  were,  after 
all,  aristoeratical  in  tendency  and  quality.  The  task  of  mingling  with 
the  mob,  as  Croly  says,  was  at  the  best  a  task  to  him — so  that  if  he 
stooped  to  beg  the  sweet  voices  of  Westminster  electors,  or  harangued 
Crown  and  Anchor  diners-out,  ''it  was  by  compulsion  and  laborious 
flight  that  he  plunged  so  low ;  his  element  was  not  there,  and  no  man 
rejoiced  more  when  this  ungenial  toil  was  done,  and  he  found  himself 
again  in  the  circles  of  the  accomplished  and  high-mannered  among  which 
he  was  born."f  The  national  resentment  against  the  Coalition  had  been 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  it  was  no  better  than,  in  Lord  John's  own 
phrase,  the  ''cabal  of  a  domineering  aristocracy,"  and  the  India  Bill  of 
that  ministry  was  scouted  as  a  measure  to  perpetuate  the  cabal.  Fox's 
political  career,  had  a  larger  proportion  of  it  been  spent  in  office,  would 

*  A  fragment  or  two  from  his  correspondence,  dining  the  phases  of  the  Revola- 
tion,  may  be  worth  quoting.  In  1 793  (June),  he  writes  to  his  nephew:  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  not  some  comfort  in  seeing  that,  while  the  Frendi  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  name  of  liberty  odious  to  the  world,  the 
despots  are  conducting  themselves  so  as  to  show  that  tyranny  is  worse.  I  believe 
the  love  of  political  liberty  is  not  an  error;  but,  if  it  is,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be 
converted  from  it — and  I  hope  you  never  wilL" — Memorials,  iii.  39,  40.  To  the 
same,  eighteen  months  later:  "  The  general  conduct  of  the  French  since  Bobee* 
pierrc's  death  appears  to  be  extremely  good,  and  has  reconciled  me  to  them 
wonderfully."  And  again,  half  a  year  later  still:  **  I  exactly  agree  with  you  that 
for  France  alone  Robespierre  is  worse  than  any  other  despotism;  but  that,  ibr  the 
general  good,  considering  the  diabolical  principle  of  the  present  war,  even  his  * 
government,  or  a  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  is  better  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons."— /6ia.  pp.  98,  107. 

t  Dr.  Croly  does  not  shrink  even  from  comparing  Fox  in  this  particular  with — 
Ooriolanus!  Allegmg  that  never  did  even  that  impracticable  patrician  ftrt  a 
keener  pang,  when  demeaning  himself  to  solicit  plebeian  voices,  than  the  great 
leader  of  Opposition  when  divesting  himself  of  his  Court  habiliments,  to  meet  hit 
sana-cubtte  confederates  of  the  Covent  Grarden  hustings.^ — See  Croiy's  Edtamnd 
Burke,    Part  HI. 
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doubtless  hare  developed  his  aristocratic  penchant  in  the  clearest  manner. 
Oceasionally  in  his  letters  he  shows  his  leaning  in  this  particular.  ^^  I 
caaiiot  help  feeling  every  day  more  and  m(M^,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Holland 
in  1799,  "  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  an  aristocratic  party  is  absolutely 
neeessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty" — ^adding,  he  it  marked^  '^  and 
e^ecially  to  give  any  consequence  to  the  inferior  classes."  So  true  is 
the  mucb-canvassed  description  of  Fox  hy  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  as  a  man 
who  was  unfitted  for  playing  the  part  of  a  Jacobin,  by  the  absolute  want 
of  all  the  necessary  qualifications — being,  in  fact,  a  gentleman  by  educa- 
tioB,  associations,  habits  and  feelings  ;  the  creature  of  polished  society, 
aooh  as  it  existed  under  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.*  Being, 
however,  in  Opposition,  his  role  was  that  of  popular  tribune,  and  he  played 
it  so  as  to  reap  tcytpopularity  in  larger  harvests  year  by  year. 

The  Birmingham  riots  were  a  test  of  one  kind  of  public  feeling.     The 
reception  of  Fox's  sentiments  within  Parliament  attested  another.     His 

rwhes  fell  dead,  or  rather  dropped  still-bom,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
they  increased  in  violence,  they  dwindled  in  influence.  The  measure 
of  their  passionateness  was  the  inverse  measure  of  their  persuasiveness. 
Unable  at  length  to  Endure  this  state  of  things,  and  hopeless  of  reviving 
the  spell  his  words  once  exercised  over  that  assembly,  the  insulated 
statesman  resolved  on  secession  from  its  ranks.  Both  in  1774  and  in 
1777  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  had  counselled  a  similar  step  on  the 
part  of  his  supporters,  but  this  designed  organisation  of  a  silent  Oppo- 
sition was  overruled,  probably  in  both  instances,  certainly  in  the  first, 
by  the  counter-advice  of  Roclangham's  right-hand  man,  Edmund  Burke. 
Fox's  position  was  more  straitened  and  peculiar  than  that  in  which 
Burke  and  his  allies  found  themselves  twenty  years  before ;  and  had  it 
been  otherwise.  Fox's  temperament  was  not  of  an  order  to  put  up  with 
the  systematic  indignities  annexed  to  that  position.     So  he  did  what  an 

♦  See  an  article  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
*^  From  the  lofUness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,"  says  the  writer  in  the  course  of 
hii  portraiture  of  Fox,  *^  tlie  delicacy  of  his  taste,  a  certain  natural  shyness  which 
at  ftrst  might  he  mistaken  for  coldness  and  reserve,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
condescending  to  those  paltry  artifices,  and  performing  those  mountebank  tricks 

^riiicfa  are  necessary  to  captivate  the  multitude He  was  an  awkward 

onpiaetiBed  demagogue,  and  a  lukewarm  unwilling  reformer.  From  justice  and 
hnmanity  he  was  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is  of  the  bulk 
(^mankind,  hut  no  minister  would  ever  have  been  less  disposed  to  admit  them  to 
a  large  share  in  swaying  public  measures." 

To  this  opinion  of  one  Conservative  journalist  let  us  annex  that  of  another,  Mr. 
<le  Quincey,  and  then  that  of  a  Whig  Chancellor,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux— all 
bearing  to  the  same  end.  Mr.  de  Quincey  says,  in  his  characteristic  style:  *'  It  is 
aingnlar  that  this  most  good-natured  and  amiable  man  in  private  life  has  publicly 
done  his  best  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  sanguinary  politicians  of  his  day ; 
and  equally  singular  that  this  leader  of  the  democracy  of  England  was,  in  his 
private  pretensions  and  tastes,  the  most  intolerant  aristocrat." — Blackwood,  1830. 
Alt.  "  France  and  England." 

"Mr.  Fox,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "had  the  manners,  somewhat  repulsive  at 
first,  of  patrician  life  .  .  .  and  was  for  a  while  even  severely  forbidding  to 
alrangeri,"— adding,  that  his  and  Lord  Holland's  "  aristocratic  propensities  were 
nol  confined  to  manner" — both  had  the  genuine  Whig  predilection  for  the  support 
of  " great  famUies."  "  Mr.  Fox,  however,  went  a  little  further;  and  showed  more 
comphicency  in  naming  highly-born  supporters  than  might  seem  altogether  to 
consist  with  a  high  popular  tone,  or  with,  the  tenets  of  a  philosophical  statesman." 
—BiMtoricai  Sketches:  '' Lord  Holland,'' 
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antique  Roman  did,  in  heary  dudgeon, — ^Val^rius  FubBeoIaiilo  iriif  who^ 
says  Plutarch,  resentinij^  public   opinion,  .wi4;hdrew  fo)to  the-  (Senate^ 
forbore  to  attend  the  Forum,  and  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  Icait 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.      It  was  gradually,  however^  and 
evidently  in  ^pite  of  himself^  that  Mr.  Fox  determined  on  dismplaoil* 
In  April,  1794,  he  writes  to  Lord  Holland:  ''They  [polities]  go  on, 
aocoiding  to  the  Irish  translation  of  semper  eadem,  worse  and  worsen     I 
am  heartily  tired  of  them,  but  one  must  do  one's  duty."*    Just  oo» 
year  later  he  writes :  ''  I  wish  I  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  quite 
right  to  quit  public  business,  for  I  should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  can* 
not  express ;  but  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere^ 
One  may  be  of  opinion  that  persevering  is  of  no  use ;  but  ought  a  man 
who  has  engaged  himself  to  the  FubHc  to  trust  so  entirely  to  a  specula* 
tion  of  this  sort  as  to  go  out  of  the  common  road,  and  to  desert  (for  so  it 
would  be  called)  the  public  service  ?     Would  it  not  be  said,  with  more 
colour  than  ever,  that  my  object  was  all  along  personal  power ;  and  that, 
finding  that  unattainable,  I  g^ve  up  all  exertion  for  the  Public  ?  .  .  •  I 
am  so  sure  that  secession  is  the  measure  a  shabby  fellow  would  take  in 
our  circumstances,  that  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  right  for  us."t     Bat 
the  time  aiTived  when  Fox,  in  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  '^  was 
disgusted  with  a  struggle  so  apparently  hopeless,**  and  adopted  a  coune 
rather  dictated  by  his  own  inclinations  and  the  desponding  complaints  of 
others,  "  than  founded  on  motives  of  policy  and  inspired  by  an  enlight- 
ened foresight. "t     Accordingly,  from  1797  to  1801,  Fox's  name  seldom 
appears  in  the  parliamentary  debates.§     It  will  be  interesting  to  string 
together  a  few  broken  sentences  from  his  letters,  illustrative  of  his  vi«irs 
and  feelings  during  this  schism — prefacing  them,  in  all  fairness,  with  a 
memento  from  an  epistle  of  his  to  Earl  (then  Mr.)  Grey,  in  1800^  wheie 
he  says  :  ''  Always  remember  that  the  original  ground  of  retiring  was 
not  [that]  the  questions  likely  to  be  agitated  were  unimportant,  but  that 
our  attendance  in  Parliament  upon  them  was  useless,  and  because  uselesi, 
in  some  measure  hurtful,  as  tending  to  drive  the  country  into  an  opinien 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  a  place  in  which  it  was  worth  while 
to  try  the  effect  of  argument  and  reason."||     This  premised,  we  cite 
another  fragment  from  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Holland,  of  date 
1798:  '*  With  regard  to  secession  (that  is  declared  secession)  I  confisis 
I  do  not  like  it  as  a  measure,  but  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Bedford  does.    I 
should  dislike  to  a  degree  I  cannot  express  to  attend  again  myself ;  in- 
deed, if  there  is  a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  siye  way  it 
is  this,  but  I  am  so  far  from  wishing  others  to  do  the  same,  Uiat  I  e^Feo 
wish  for  occasions  where  you  and  others  may  have  opportunities  of 
attending."1[     Aniin  :  '<  I  shall  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  find  myself  the 
sole  seceder.  .  •  .Nay,  I  think  that  if  I  were  myself  younger  I  should  not 
like  to  give  up  the  point  without  having  shown  to  the  world  my  abhor- 
rence of  all  that  is  going  forward.     This  abhorrence  I  have  su£Bdently 
shown,  as  I  think,  for  my  own  reputation,  and,  having  done  so,  I  think 
I  may  without  reproach  consult  my  own  ease  and  happineas^^'    Id 
January,  1800,  we  find  him  preparing  for  a  descent  upon  the  HouBt^ 
quite  malgre  lui :   '*  I  have  determined,  against  inclination,  common 

*  •*Memorials,''iii71.  f  ^^^^  PP*  105,  106.  %  Ibid,  p.  249. 

§  In  Om  ooUectlon  of  his  speeches  there  is  a  blank  fVom  1798  to  1891.^ 
II  «<  Memorials,"  iiL  SIS.  %  Ibid.  pp.  144-5. 
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cense  and  philosophy,  to  attend  upon  the  question  of  Bonaparte's  letter," 
Ac*  The  result  was  mortifying.  Importuned  by  friends,  he  did  attend. 
But,  aks!  the  question  did  not  come  on.  Pitt  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
debate  was  deferred.  Great  was  the  returning  exile's  chagrin.  With 
deep  reluctance  he  had  come  up  from  the  countr}%  stipulating  to  re- 
main at  Holland  House  only  two  nights ;  and  when  he  heard,  as 
Lord  Holland  tells  us  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,"  that  the 
debate  was  postponed,  he  sat  silent  and  overcome,  as  if  some  great 
calamity  had  reached  his  ears;  and  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks, 
80  vexed  was  he  at  being  detfdned  from  his  garden,  his  books,  and 
his  cheerful  life  in  the  country.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  (1801),  he  is  again  meditating  a  resumption  of  his  parliamentary 
functions :  "  My  dear  Young  One  [for  so  he  addressed  Lonl  Holland  on 
paper,  and  "  young  'un"  by  word  of  mouth],  after  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, I  have  determined  to  be  at  the  House  on  the  29th.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
Young  One,  I  cannot  attend  the  House  of  Commons  con  amore^^  &c.f 
The  debate  in  question,  on  the  preliminaries  for  a  treaty  with  France, 
duly  came  off,  and  Fox  was  among  the  speakers.  And  once  again  :  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  he  penned  the  following  terse  billet  to  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale :  ^'  I  have  at  least  [last  ?]  made  up  my  mind  to  come  in — 
not  convinced  by  reason,  but  iinding  the  wish  among  my  friends  so 
general.     I  am  sure  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  go  against  the  tide."{ 

Any  consideration  of  the  statesman  in  retirement  at  St.  Anne's, — 
making  experiments  with  potato  oats,  trying  with  dubious  success  to 
fatten  sheep,  exultant  over  a  showy  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  dejected  by 
4be  fecundity  and  irrepressible  iteration  of  worms  and  weeds,  and  listening 
delighted,  patuUs  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagiy  to  the  nightingale's  solo, 
and  the  harmonies  "  with  one  consent*'  of  pretty  warbling  quires, — or 
^se  collecting  materials  in  his  study  for  his  historical  work,  dwelling 
Tapturously  on  favourite  passages  in  his  favourite  authors,  Homer  and 
Arioeto,  Lucretius  and  Lafontaine,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer — discussing 
the  eloquence  and  wit  of  Lucian,  the  vivacity  of  Metastasio,  the  under- 
lying seriousness  of  Cervantes,  the  disparaged  merit  of  Apollonius,  the 
rafectations  of  Carrie's  Life  of  Bums,  the  charm  of  Cowper's  Letters,  the 
dulnesB  of  Mde.  de  Starrs  Delphmcy  and  the  success  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
Plays  on  the  Passions ; — any  description  of  Mr.  Fox  in  this  winsome 
mood  we  must  defer  for  the  present,  although  the  third  of  the  volumes 
before  us  contains  much  that  is  interesting  in  these  particulars,  much  that 
18  calculated  to  place  the  man  himself  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that 
by  wiu^,  refracted  by  political  media,  and  bleared  by  partisan  prejudice 
a  large  part  of  his  countrymen  has  been  wont  to  inspect  his  character.  A 
fourth  volume  is  to  complete  the  work ;  and  on  its  appearance  we  hope 
to  reour  to  Uie  subject,  and  to  dwell  more  exclusively  on  Charles  Fox  in 
-imdiess,  retired  from  distracting  feuds,  debasing  intrigues,  and  fretting 
v^xietiefl ;  resting  awhile  from  the  turmoil  of  the  *'  many  coming  and 
IfOiii^"  soothing  his  chafed  spirit  with  the  sweets  of  rural  calm  and 
iK>okidi  ease ;  and  entering  with  youthful  zest  into  the  simple  pleasures 
^  gehileman-farming. 

Beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  views  of  men. 

•  ^  MvmialSr'-  iii  P*  I7G^  t  /2»dL  pp.  197|  lea.  }  Ihii.  pp.  370-1. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  A  WHALE! 

The  King  Harold  whaler  was  cruising  off  the  King's  Mill  gimipftr 
sperm-fish,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  winter  months  there^  and  at 
the  setting  in  of  spring  going  farther  north  to  catch  the  real  whale.  But 
in  vain  had  the j  sailed  back  and  forwards  for  months ;  not  a  fish  was 
captured,  and,  at  last,  when  the  deck  was  hailed,  no  one  believed  ia  tiie^ 
truth,  as  it  had  hitherto  ever  turned  out  a  useless  finback,  or  a  shoal  o£ 
smaller  brown-fish,  which  they  did  not  care  to  follow.  At  last,  how«Ter, 
their  efforts  were  destined  to  be  crowned  with  success,  and  one  of  tli» 
crew,  from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  story,  met  with  the  pleasant  adventut 
which  forms  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

He  was  an  Irishman,  and,  of  course,  his  name  was  Pat — an  active^ 
strong  hand,  who  had  been  promoted  to  perform  the  important  doty  of 
boat's-header,  or  harpooner.  At  the  first  summons  four  boats  left  th»  side 
of  the  King  Harold,  exerting  their  utmost  strength  to  outstrip  eaek 
other.  An  extraordinary  zeal  prevails  on  such  an  expedition,  not  alone 
among  the  boat-steerers  and  harpooners,  as  to  who  shfldl  first  hold  £ut  to 
a  fish,  but  among  the  whole  crew :  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  whidi 
boat  shall  throw  the  first  successful  harpoon,  as  in  such  a  chase  all,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  cabin-boy,  work  on  shares,  and  the  crew  of 
course  do  their  utmost  not  to  be  behind  one  another.  The  three  swiftesi 
boats  had,  on  this  day,  the  best  prospect  of  getting  within  striking  dis* 
tance,  while  the  fourth,  which  was  commanded  by  our  friend  Pat,  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  rowers,  was  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them,  and  was  at  least  a  cable's  length  behind  the  first  boat  when 
its  harpooner  prepared  to  throw.  Just  to  their  right,  but  at  a  consider^ 
able  distance,  a  whale  was  perceived  blowing,  and,  though  the  boats,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  help  one  another  in  case  of  need,  do  not  generally 
separate,  the  young  Irishman  hardly  noticed  it  ere  he  turned  the  bow  of 
his  boat  towards  it,  and  pulled  away  from  his  companions. 

At  this  moment  the  other  boats  had  too  much  on  their  hands  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him ;  and  the  sailors  who  were  rowing,  and  saw  his 
movements,  naturally  thought  that  he  was  after  a  fresh  whale,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  so  easily.  In  additton, 
they  found  themselves  nearer  to  the  whales  than  they  had  at  first  fiEmcied, 
for  the  former  suddenly  rose  again  not  thirty  yards  from  them,  and  one 
of  them  even  came  within  distance  of  the  first  harpooner,  whose  iron  was 
immediately  driven  home.  The  other  two  were  also  '*  fast"  soon  after, 
but  the  iron  of  the  second  boat  came  out  again,  and  the  whale  sank  to  a 
great  depth,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  follow  the  third,  and  h^p  in 
securing  its  fish,  in  which  it  succeeded  after  some  trouble.  The  struck 
fish,  however,  set  off  at  fiill  speed  in  a  northerly  direction,  tearing  the 
boats  after  them,  so  that  the  water  dashed  furiously  over  their  bows,  until 
the  third  harpooner  succeeded  in  driving  home  his  lance  behind  the  fin 
of  his  whale,  and  giving  it  the  coup  de  grace,  while  the  first  harpooner 
was  dragged  at  least  a  mile  ere  he  could  effect  the  same  desirable  object, 
and  then  lay  on  his  oars  to  await  the  ship,  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  row  .with  such  a  tremendous  mass  in  tow. 
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But  tbey  were  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  vessel,  that  they  could 
hardly  distinguish  its  hull,  and  she  found  great  difficulty  in  tacking  up 
to  them.  The  three  boats  had  now  leisure  to  look  round  for  the  fourth, 
which  was  quite  out  of  sight ;  but  they  searched  in  yain  for  its  glistening 
flail :  it  had  disappeared,  and  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
it  had  surely  been  kept  in  sight  from  the  mast-head,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion it  had  gone  in  would  be  known  on  board.  The  King  Harold  was 
by  no  means  a  quick  sailer,  at  least  on  a  wind,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
ere  she  succeeded  in  tacking  up  to  the  two  fish,  and  secured  them  along- 
side. The  second  harpooner  had  returned  on  board  before,  to  help  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessel :  and  a  man  was  now  sent  up  to  the  crow's 
nest  to  discover  where  the  fourth  boat  was,  in  order  that,  in  case  it  was 
fkflt  to  a  whale,  they  might  send  the  three  other  boats  to  its  assistance  in 
bcinging  the  fish  alongside* 

^'  Well,  sir,  where  away  does  she  lie  ?"  the  skipper  shouted  from  the 
deck,  when  he  knew  that  the  whales  already  captured  were  secure,  and 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  boat ;  '^  is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

^  Can't  see  her  anywhere,  sir !"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  man  began 
once  more  to  survey  the  horizon. 

'^Oh!  nonsense!  You  needn't  look  to  windward;  she  can't  be 
there !"  the  skipper  replied ;  '*  look  carefully  to  the  south — she  must  be 
in  that  quarter." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  looked  so  long  through  the  glass  that  the  skipper 
at  length  g^w  impatient,  and  himself  sprang  on  the  bulwarks  to  look 
af^r  the  boat,  whose  mysterious  disappearance  began  to  make  him 
uneasy. 

^  Over  away  there,  sir,  I've  fancied  once  or  twice,"  said  the  man,  re- 
moving the  glass  and  pointing  south-south-west,  ''  as  if  I  could  see  a 
dark  spot  on  the  water,  but  when  I  looked  closer  it  went  away  again." 

The  skipper  looked  for  a  long  while  in  the  direction  indicated,  then 
ehodc  his  head,  and  began  to  search  once  again.  But  in  vain  did  he 
remain  abov«  until  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  caused  every 
objeet  to  come  out  most  clearly.  He  could  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  boat,  which  would  surely  set  its  sail  again,  when  it  knew  that  they 
would  be  looking  for  it,  and  its  whiteness  would  glisten  far  athwart  the 
sea.  The  first  harpooner,  too,  had  come  up :  an  accident  must  have 
happened  to  the  boat,  and  the  crew  began  to  grow  impatient.  But  he, 
too^  could  not  see  the  slightest  object  resembling  a  boat  or  sail ;  and  the 
now  rapidly  approaching  twilight  soon  rendered  any  further  search  im- 
possible. The  captain  of  the  King  Harold  had  no  alternative  as  to  what 
he  must  do  :  he  could  not  cruise  about  on  account  of  the  fish  alongside ; 
and  even  if  he  had  known  in  what  direction  he  should  steer,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  whales  behind  to  save  his  men.  But  he  still  had  the 
chance  of  finding  them  to  leeward,  and  the  ship  was  drifdng  in  that  direction 
with  the  trade-wind  and  equatorial  current.  If,  then,  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  lost  boat  in  the  morning,  he  could  leave  the  remainder  of  the  fish 
with  a  flag  hoisted  on  them,  and  then  sail  in  search  of  it.  But,  in  that 
caae,  there  would  be  but  little  hope  of  finding  it ;  and  he  would  only  do 
it  that  he  might  not  have  to  reproach  himself  with  desertion  of  his  men. 
It  was  most  probable  that  a  wounded  spermaceti  had  destroyed  the  boat, 
and  the  men  had  not  been  able  to  keep  so  long  above  water.     The  eea 
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\9^  certainly  calm  enough,  but  the, fearful  «hark  [fip(i|ed}lj  fiowiU  4ihe 
blood  of  a  struck  fish ;  and  as,  at  the  pre^efit  moniQat;,  fi)^  oF:  gix  of  these 
greedy  brutes  were  swimming  round  their  vessel,  and  making  unairaiUng 
efforts  to  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  tough  and  elastic  hide,  it  would  be  only 
too  certain  that  they  would  find  the  spot  where  the  other  boat  had  saak, 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  men  who  were  exposed  to  their  rapacious, 
inexorable  jaws ! 

But  there  was  still  a  possibility  that  the  boat,  though  untDJured,  had 
drifted  so  far  to  leeward,  that  it  could  not  pull  up  again  :  a  boat  is  only 
a  little  dot  on  the  mighty  ocean,  and  can  easily  escape  the  best  glass  and 
most  practised  eye.  But  then,  they  would  be  perfectly  well  aware  in 
what  direction  to  steer ;  and  two  lanterns  were  hoisted  to  the  fore  and 
ro^n  ^ops,  in  order  that  they  might  not  pull  past  the  ship  in  the  gloom. 
After  dark,  at  midnight,  and  before  the  dog-watch,  the  skipper  had  the 
gun  fired ;  but  in  vain  :  the  night  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  heard  or 
seen  of  the  missing  men.  The  cutting  up  the  whale  went  ou  actively  in  the 
mean  while;  the  blubber  was  stripped  off",  and  brought  on  deck  by  mean* 
of  a  powerful  windlass,  and  the  boiling  out  was  immediately  commenced, 
in  Older  to  lose  no  time  and  get  the  mass  of  meat  and  blubber,  which  so 
soon  becomes  decomposed  under  the  line,  out  of  the  way.  Large  torches, 
fed  with  strips  of  blubber,  hung  overboard  in  a  fire-basket,  or  net  made 
of  iron  hoops,  and  lit  up  the  dark  ocean,  giving  the  dancing  waves  a 
singularly  transparent  hue.  By  midnight  one  huge  fish  was  stripped, 
and  the  tremendous  head,  which  was  cut  off  from  the  trunk  in  the  water, 
was  hove  on  board  by  ipeans  of  the  heavy  blubber-hook. 

By  daybreak,  when  the  entire  crew  was  working  hard  at  the  seeond 
fish,  two  of  the  harpooners  were  sent  up  to  the  tops,  armed  with  good 
glasses,  to  look  for  the  missing  boat  In  vain  had  they  searched  the 
whole  horizon  without  being  able  to  discover  anything,  when  the  eye  of 
the  first  harpooner  was  attracted  by  a  dark  spot,  which  he  closely  ex- 
amined. The  distance  was  too  great  to  allow  anything  to  be  clearly 
distinguished ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  skipper  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  speedily  joined  them.  It  was  certain  something 
was  floating  on  the  water  there,  whatever  it  might  be,  but  it  lay  to 
windward.  They  must  have  drifted  past  it  in  the  night,  and  the  seoond 
harpooner  was  ordered  off  with  a  boat  to  discover  what  it  was.  Even  if 
it  were  not  the  missing  boat — and  it  did  not  at  all  look  like  it — it  might 
possibly  be  a  dead  whale,  and  would  not  only  repay  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing after  it,  but  would  surely  put  them  on  the  trail  of  the  missing  men, 
as  the  fish,  if  struck,  would  at  any  rate  have  one  of  the  ship's  haipoons, 
or  irons,  in  it. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  pulled,  following  the  signals  on  board,  with- 
out distinguishing  anything  in  their  track,  until  the  harpooner  who  stood 
in  the  bows  suddenly  fancied  he  noticed  a  dark  object  right  in  fronts  and 
only  just  above  the  water.  Before  long  he  shouted,  half  turning  to  hia 
men,  and  pointing  in  front : 

*^  Pull  away,  my  lads,  pull  away.  By  heavens !  it's  a  man  on  a  raft  or 
boat,  or  something  of  that  sort.  jPuU  away,  for  I  fancy  we  are  only  just 
in  time."  Then  uttering  a  loud  *'  Halloa !"  he  tried  to  arouse  a  responsive 
echo ;  but  no  sound  answered  him,  and  the  boat  bounded  on  its  course 
towards  the  extraordinary  object. 
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^  A  man !  li  man  P"  the  men  in  the  boat  now  exclaimed ;  and  the 
boat'a-header,  who  was  also  standing  up,  shouted,  *'  By  Heavens !  if  that 
is  not  Patrick  V* 

"  Patrick  it  is  !"  the  harpooner  replied  ;  "  but  where  are  the  others  ?" 

But  every  other  question  died  away  in  renewed  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, when  they  came  nearer,  and  not  only  recognised  the  fourth  bar-* 
pooner,  the  young  Irishmau,  in  the  shipwrecked  man,  but  also  found  that 
lie  was  kneeliug  on  a  dead  sperm-whale,  which  lay  with  its  burden  a  few 
inches  above  the  water's  edge.  His  left  hand  was  twisted  tightly  in  the 
line  of  the  harpoon,  which  alone  kept  him  on  hb  slippery  post,  and 
with  the  right  he  held  the  shaft,  which  he  bad  cut  away  from  the 
harpoon,  so  tightly  grasped,  that  he  would  not  even  leave  go  when 
the  boat  shot  up  to  him,  and  every  arm  was  stretched  out  to*  help 
him  in. 

The  poor  fellow  looked  deadly  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  single  word 
-^is  eye  was  wildly  fixed  on  his  messmates  as  if  he  did  not  recognise 
them :  he  merely  rose  mechanically  to  step  into  the  boat,  but  fainted  away 
as  soon  as  he  felt  the  firm  planks  under  him.  He  had  lived  through  a 
fearful  night;  and  we  must  return  to  the  period  when  he  quitted  the 
others  with  his  boat,  in  order  to  chase  a  whale  on  his  own  account.  Pat, 
as  he  thought,  very  cleverly  steered  away  from  the  track  of  the  other  three 
boats  and  rollowed  a  single  sperm,  which  was  lazily  breasting  the  waves 
at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  shoal.  They  rowed  lustily  on  at 
about  five  hundreds  yards  iu  the  rear  of  the  sperm,  and  gained  upon  it 
rapidly,  for  the  fish  was,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
it.  At  the  sTaime  time,  the  sperm  swerved  more  and  more  from  its  former 
ODUTse,  and  went  westward  with  the  wind  and  current.  Patrick  now 
set  his  sail,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  fish  without  any  unnecessaiy 
noise.  The  whid^  however,  appeared  to  have  scented  the  approach  of 
danger,  for  it  started  off  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  so  that  the  boat,  even 
with  the  favound[>]e  breeze,  could  gain  but  little  upon  it  Suddenly,  just 
afl  diey  had  got,  with  great  labour,  within  casting  distance,  the  sperm 
d&ved,  and  the  boat  shot  6ver  the  spot  where  the  waves  were  still  bubbling 
<^er  the  sinking  monster.  **  Sail  in !"  the  harpooner  quickly  shouted : 
IM  the  boat  glMed'  oh  a  little  distance  from  the  impetus  it  had  received, 
attd  the  boat-ste^rer  ^tood  with  uplifted  lance,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
signal  to  cast.  ' Whfje  the  sail  flapped  idly  in  the  wind,  and  the  harpooner 
b3d  the  shefets  fin^y  in  his  hand,  that  they  might  not  lose  a  moment  in 
pnrstnti  the  t6wM '  looked  down  into  the  clear  water  beneath,  with  the 
hope  of,  perhffiis,  ^feeing  the  fish,  and  so  discovering  the  direction  it  was 
about  to  swim  in. 

"  There's  soihethirig  swimnring,"  one  of  the  hands  suddenly  said,  in  a 
half-suppres^d  and  anxious  tone  ;  *•  it's  coming  up  straight  from  below." 
'  "HuBhr'  the  harpooner  said — "gently,  gently,  or  you'll  startle  him 
-^here?*  ■ 

"There  he  comes— there  he  comes!"  three  or  four  shouted  simul- 
tiinebtislt,  l^nd  grasped  institctivdy  at  their  oars. 

"Batek^— back  for  ybur  lives!**  the  harpooner  cried  at  tl^i^  moment, 
who  waif  well  iiii^rfe  6f  the  peril  to  which  they  would  be  exposed^,if  the^ 
<»lossu8;in^feiiigi'^rtli^t%lj^g^efl  iheif  bbat.   Alniostjat  th?  sa;^  W^^^\ 
the  oars  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  boat  ha3  scai^ely  shot  its' own  rength 
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•  back,  when  the  gigantic,  rounded  head  of  a  powerful  sperm  fish,  widi  its 
wide,  narrow  jaws  half  opened,  rose  to  the  snrfiace,  and  then  bounded 
forwards,  as  if  to  escape  die  strange  object,  whose  presence  is  was  now 
aware  of.  In  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  close  above  the  monntain  of 
blubber,  which  actually  rose  under  his  very  feet,  stood  the  boat-Bteerer 
with  uphfted  lance ;  but  his  arm  trembled,  and,  still  within  reach  of  the 
fearful  foe,  who  could  crush  them  at  a  blow,  he  did  not  dare  to  famri  the 
harpoon  into  the  flyiog  monster. 

"  Give  it  him  !"  Patrick  however  shouted,  perfectly  careless  of  danger, 
and  only  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  chase.  *'  Hang  the  fellow,  hell 
let  the  fish  slip  through  his  hands ;"  and,  seizing  his  own  lanee,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  when  he  could  hurl  the  divp 
steefinto  the  flank  of  his  prey.  The  boat-steerer  still  hesitated,  but  only 
for  a  moment ;  for  if  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to  slip,  it  was  a  qnestioQ 
whether  they  would  ever  again  come  up  with  the  stiurtled  whale.  The 
sail  had  again  caught  the  wind,  and  the  harpooner  held  the  tiller  firmly 
with  his  knees  to  bring  the  boat's  head  round,  and  rush  after  the  flying 
foe.  At  this  instant  the  harpoon  whiazed  through  the  air  deep  into  die 
monster's  back,  and  was  imbedded  in  the  tough  blubber.  In  a  second 
the  sail  was  again  taken  in,  and  the  boat-steerer,  springing  baek  to  the 
tiller,  made  room  for  the  harpooner  to  throw  his  lance  and  giTe  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep  his  deaUi-blow.  Patrick  stood  in  the  bows^  with 
his  lance  raised  for  a  cast,  and  the  crew  tugged  away  at  the  harpoon  rope, 
to  brink  their  little  barque  close  up  to  die  prisoned  fish.  Patrick  bent 
back,  and  while  the  flukes  of  the  gigantic  brute  lashed  the  waves  close  to 
them,  and  it  rose  once  again  to  escape  the  danger  which  it  *8aw  impend- 
ing, the  death -bearing  steel  sank  deeply  into  the  soft  flank  of  the  foe.  In 
a  second  the  harpooner  withdrew  it  to  repeat  the  blow,  and  the  whale,  in 
its  fury,  suddenly  turned  at  bay,  causing  the  sea  to  hiss  and  foam  by  its 
rage. 

"  Thick  blood !"  the  crew  shouted  at  this  moment ;  but  the  Toice  of 
the  harpooner  was  heard,  ^'  Back  for  your  Hves !"  And  while  the  boatswain 
threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  tiller,  and  leaned  overboard  to  bring  her 
head  round,  and  ere  the  crew  could  ship  their  oars,  the  furious  bmte  came 
up  with  open  jaws,  and  seizing  and  crushing  the  thin  planks,  tore  them 
asunder  as  if  made  of  paper.  Patrick  saw  the  danger,  knew  what  im- 
pended over  them,  and  with  an  unshaking  hand  he  again  hurled  the  bnice 
at  the  enemy,  and  pierced  its  eye,  but  he  could  not  save  the  boat.  The 
maddened  brute  probably  did  not  feel  the  new  wound  in  its  death- 
struggles.  For,  blowing  out  the  thick  black  blood,  and  only  ihinting 
for  revenge,  it  tore  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  the  foaming,  blood-stained 
waves  soon  closed  over  a  mass  of  fragments  and  swimmers,  who  only 
tried  to  clutch  at  a  plank  in  the  instinctive  feeling  of  self«preeervation. 
Patrick  had,  quite  unconsciously,  seized  the  Ime  to  which  the  harpoon 
was  fastened,  winding  it  round  his  arm  ;  the  whale  dragged  him  along 
through  the  discoloured  waters,  and  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowned  had  the  fish  lived  a  few  minutes  longer.  But  the  first  cast  had 
gone  home,  and  rising  again  to  the  surface,  the  whale  swam  once  or 
twice  in  a  circle,  lashed  the  trembling  waves  with  its  gig^tic  flukes,  and 
then  floated  slowly  and  dead  upon  the  blood-stained  sea.  Patrick,  who 
had  risen  with  it,  and  had  been  so  nnwilliogly  taken  into  tow  by  the 
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whale,  swam  quickly  up  to  the  floating  monster,  and  seizing  the  harpoon 
still  sticking  in  it,  raised  himself  up  at  the  very  moment  when  a  piercing 
shriek  sounded  close  hehind  him.  In  horror  he  turned  round ;  the  cry 
for  help  was  too  agonising  ;  hut  he  felt  as  if  stabhed  to  the  heart  when 
he  saw,  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  the  dark  dorsal  flns  of  two  sharks, 
which  shot  greedily  back  and  forwards,  while  the  gurgling  in  the  water 
]U8t  behind  him,  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  betrayed  the  spot  where 
one  of  his  comrades  was  fighting  the  fight  of  death  in  the  merciless 
clutches  of  a  third  brute. 

Here  and  there  a  few  of  the  unhappy  men  belonging  to  the  boat  were 
atill  floating  on  oars  and  planks,  but  only  three  were  left  of  the  merry 
ISellows  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  boldly  looked  danger  in  the 
£Bce,  and  now  the  hysenas  of  the  deep  were  revelling  beneath  them.  Of 
whftt  avail  was  the  powerless  blow  of  the  arm  aimed  at  them,  or  the  yell 
of  despair  ?  It  was  music  in  the  ears  of  the  cold  fearful  monsters,  with 
their  catHke  eyes  and  g^ant  strength ;  and  the  bloody  foam  which  at  the 
next  moment  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  the  cerecloth  of 
the  unhappy  men,  and  revealed  their  grave. 

''  That  18  fearful  I"  groaned  Patrick,  who  had  hardly  strength  enough 
to  keep  on  the  back  of  the  whale  that  still  offered  him  protection ;  ^'  fear- 
ful thus  to  die,  and  no  help !''  And  his  eye  sought  desperately  across  the 
watery  waste  for  the  saving  ship,  which  was  tacking  to  pick  up  the  other 
boats,  far,  far  away  on  the  horizon.  And  when  they  missed  him,  and 
sought  for  him,  and  could  not  find  the  boat  with  the  glass,  and  sailed 
about  for  days  in  search  of  him,  of  what  avail  would  that  be  to  him  ? 
Only  hours,  mmutes,  perhaps,  were  allotted  to  him,  and  his  murderers 
were  bounding  in  their  insatiate  greed  after  their  prey.  Shudderingly 
he  concealed  his  face  in  his  hands,  almost  forgetting  his  own  peril,  not  to 
see  the  death-struggles  of  his  comrades  around  him,  which  was  only  a 
counterpart  of  what  awaited  him ;  but  the  hissing  and  beating  of  the 
waves  comp^ed  him  at  last,  with  that  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
clings  to  a  straw,  to  think  of  his  own  salvation,  or  at  least  to  defer  his 
^te  as  long  as  was  possible,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  any  possibility  of 
help.  The  harpoon  in  the  back  of  the  whale,  which  he  drove  still  deeper 
into  the  blubber,  offered  him  a  support  to  keep  him  on  the  slippery, 
smooth  mass.  For,  although  he  thought  once  or  twice  about  cutting 
oat  the  head  and  using  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  greedy 
sharks,  still  he  immediately  gave  up  the  idea  again.  Once  washed  into 
the  sea,  even  the  sharp  steel  would  be  no  protection  against  the  agile 
shark,  which  would  infaUibly  seize  its  prey  eventually,  and  then  draw 
him  down  in  spite  of  all  the  wounds  it  might  receive.  But  one  thing  he 
could  do.  The  handle  of  the  harpoon,  a  short,  stout  oak  stick  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  steel ;  this  he  pulled 
out,  cut  it  away  from  the  line  with  the  lanyard-knife  every  sailor  wears 
on  his  person,  and  then  fastened  the  cord  to  the  ring  of  the  harpoon. 
And  while  he  twisted  the  cord  tightly  round  his  left  hand  to  have  a 
better  holdfast,  he  seized  the  shaft  with  renewed  confidence,  and  awaited 
with  tightly-clenched  teeth  and  flashing  eyes  the  attack  of  the  foe,  which, 
however,  was  deferred  for  some  time. 

The  sharks  were  satiated  for  a  while,  and  played  in  the  streams  of 
hlood  which  stained  the  water  aroundi  rather  than  sought  for  fresh  prey  : 
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they  tried  at  times  to  catch  hold  of  the  ffippery,  htotA  earoftie  of  tk 
whale,  or  swam  lazily  or  sleepily  among  the  fragments  of  the  hoat, 
seizing  a  plank  and  holding  it  for  a  while  between  their  teeth,  and  dieii 
pushing  it  before  them  with  their  round,  spade-shaped  upper  jaw.  The 
weather,  fortunately,  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  the  rippung  wares,  io 
which  the  whale  rose  and  sank,  washed  over  Patrick,  but  not  one  of  the 
sharks  had  come  near  enough  to  scent  him,  or,  if  it  had  done  so,  had  it 
noticed  him ;  and  he  hoped,  perhaps,  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  unassailed  until  the  ship  could  come  up  to  save  htm,  or,  at  leatl^ 
send  its  boats.  But  where  was  the  ship  ?  Father  of  mercy !  there  waf 
no  prospect  of  release  for  a  long,  long  while.  For  even  at  the  diatimro 
he  then  was,  it  could  not  escape  the  sailor's  practised  eye  that  it  wh 
keeping  away  from  him.  The  other  boats,  therefore,  had  caught  their 
fish,  and  with  their  booty  alongside,  would  not  be  able  to  look  after  him. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sim  burnt,  hot  and  scorching,  on  his  forohead, 
and  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Water !— ihe  limpid 
waves  bathed  his  feet,  and  should  he  perish  of  thirst?  He  knelt  do^ 
and  washed  his  forehead  and  temples,  and  eyes  and  lips,  in  order  to  have 
a  slight  refreshment,  and  then  he  bound  his  handkerchief  round  bb 
head — ^for  he  had  lost  his  hat  at  the  destruction  of  the  boat — in  order  tD 
protect  it  in  some  measure  from  the  scorching  beams. 

Through  this  movement,  however,  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
must  have  been  attracted  to  him,  or  else,  though  satiated  and 
satiated,  it  could  not  resist  its  desire  for  more  prey ;  for  just  as  he  i 
his  hands,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  largest  dark  fins,  which  prcjeeted 
above  the  water,  was  swimming  in  a  direct  line  towards  him.  He  bri, 
in  fact,  scarcely  time  to  raise  himself,  and  prepare  his  weapon  for  defciMfti 
when  a  tremendous  fellow  of  some  thirteen  feet  in  leiigth  shot  np  ta  Idifli, 
and  tried  to  turn  over  on  the  back  of  the  whale,  and  plook  off  what  was 
still  upon  it  But  with  the  danger,  all  the  sailor's  daring  ooorage 
returned  to  him,  and  swinging  the  heavy  shaft  in  his  hand,  and  holdil^ 
the  rope  firmly  in  the  other,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  monster  sudi  a 
powerful  and  well-directed  blow  that  the  shark,  half  stunned,  slipped  off 
the  whale  and  sank  ere  it  could  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostititie^  or 
perhaps  make  up  its  mind  to  such  a  serious  step. 

But  other  sharks  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  and  splashing,  and 
although  they  did  not  dare  an  immediate  attack  on  the  bold  mottu  who 
ventured  to  withstand  them  in  their  native  element,  still  they  ctftotinnally 
swam  in  narrower  circles  round  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting,  and  once 
or  twice  came  so  near  that  Fat  gave  them  one  or  two  hearty  Mows  across 
the  jaws,  to  teach  them  to  be  respectful  to  him  and  keep  their  pn^Mr 
distance.  But  the  shark  is  a  greedy,  obstinate  brute,  and,  even  if  dan- 
gerously wounded,  always  returns  to  any  booty  it  has  once  scented,  as 
long  as  it  retains  the  necessarv  strength.  So  it  was  in  this  instance* 
Again  and  again  the  heavy  sticlc  was  required  to  teach  them  that  there 
was  nothing  here  for  them  to  fetch — at  least,  so  long  as  the  younff  Irish- 
man felt  himself  strong  enough  to  struggle  against  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  scorching  sunbeams,  and  the  constant,  rearful  excitement  of  his 
nervous  system  in  the  tremendous  danger  that  ever  surrounded  him. 

And  the  ship— no  hope  of  salvation  thence !  Deeper  and  deeper  sank 
the  sun,  and  the  ship  lay  far  to  windward,  with  its  brightly  gustening 
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•ilk.  Bui  ihe  beMts  that  ffwam  aroand  him  became  more  and  more 
ntvaBoufl,  and  tried  in  vain  to  drive  their  teeth  into  the  tough  skin  of  the 
gperm  fidi ;  and  when  the  stars  were  lighted,  and  gradually  illumined  the 
whole  akvy  even  as  far  as  the  bright  strip  which  still  lay  on  the  western 
iKnriaony  he  watched  the  glistening  beams  shooting  athwart  the  limpid 
waves,  as  the  sharks  swam  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
peril  that  beset  him  grew  worse  with  the  night. 

He  clearly  saw  the  lights  of  his  vessel  hung  out  for  him — he  even 
noticed,  when  it  grew  quite  dark,  the  bright  glimmer  of  the  blubber- 
lamps,  and  even  uie  pale  light  which  came  from  the  stoves  of  the  oil 
tryeis,  and  were  reflected  in  the  idly-flapping  suls.  But  what  availed 
tbU  to  him  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  be  seen  from  the  ship  in  the  dark- 
aass,  and  to  be  saved  from  his  fearful  position  ?  and  would  merely  human 
strength  be  able  to  endure  it  till  the  next  morning?  He  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  even  to  keep  on  his  feet,  and  sought  to  And  some  little 
wlief  in  kneeling  down  for  a  minute,  or  so  long  as  the  approaching 
shariu  permitttd,  upon  his  extraordinary  float,  and  attempting  to  stretch 
himself  at  full  length,  even  though  it  might  be  in  the  water.  Fruitless 
hope  I  his  tormentors  left  him  no  rest,  and  the  danger  of  being  surprised, 
s^xed,  and  pnlled  down  to  a  certain  death,  was  too  imminent  to  allow 
him  to  await  their  attack.  The  most  greedy  of  the  brutes,  a  young  fish 
of  scaroaly  more  than  eight  feet  in  length,  once  went  so  far  as  to  seize 
the  harpoon,  and  held  it  sufficiently  long  to  be  left  half  dry  upon  the 
sperm  qr  the  retiring  wave ;  but  the  oak  stick  struck  it  such  a  fearful 
Uow  across  its  treatmerous,  crafty-lookng  eyes,  that  the  sh|^k  glided  off 
dfae  slippery  whale,  turned  up  its  white  stomach,  and  sank.  But  others 
took  toe  brute's  place,  and  only  the  glistening  streak  in  the  dark  water 
revealed  their  approach,  and  warned  the  unhappy  man  to  prepare  himself 
fior  the  ranawed  attack. 

Hour  after  hour  thus  passed  in  this  fearful  contest  for  life ;  but  fresh 
hope  was  aroused  in  him  when  the  ship  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  him\ 
and  the  signal-guns  dearly  and  distinctly  reached  his  ear.  At  last  he  ' 
was  aUe  to  recognise  the  forms  on  deck,  as  they  moved  backwards  and 
fiirwards  in  the  flickering  light.  **  Ahoy — ho — ahoy  T'  his  wild  despaur- 
iag  cry  was  wafted  across  the  waters,  as  his  comrades  drifted  slowly  past 
wtehoot  noticing  him — <'ahoy !" 

Again  was  he  compelled  to  defend  his  life^  for  the  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  came  up  from  all  sides,  and  their  dark 
dorsal  fins  ^  cleft  the  surfieu^  of  the  water  in  every  direction.  '  His  blow 
fell  repeatedly,  and  the  end  of  the  tough  shaft  was  already  splintered*— 
Uows  which  would  have  feUed  an  ox,  but  produced  no  further  effect  upon 
the  shark  than  to  make  it  retire  for  a  little  while.  And  the  ship  ?  thero 
it  diiflted,  almost  within  hail.  Again  a  signal-gun  seached  his  ear,  and 
he  again  employed  the  ensuing  pause  to  send  his  cry  for  assistance  across 
the  waves  to  the  spot  where  salvation  lay,  so  near,  and  yet  so  unattain- 
able. But  the  wind  came  from  that  quarter ;  though  he  could  so  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  the  gun,  and  even  distinguish  the  difierent 
yoices  on  deck,  he  was  unable  to  make  them  hear  him*  He  only  made 
his  enemies  around  more  and  more  active  and  rapacious,  and  their  attacks 
bacame  almost  incess^t* 

His  strength,  his  good  spirits — which  had  till  now  been  kept  up  by  tha 
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hope  of  salvatioD — aank^  when  he  saw  the  ship  diifb  past — sank,  n^en  no 
means  were  left  him.  to  aunounoe  his  proximity.  The  love  of  li&  alone 
kept  him  upright,  and  urged  him  to  defend  it  against  the  savage  hnites 
until  his  lasib  hreath. 

Thus  night  passed  away.  The  southern  cross  turned  slowly — very 
slowly — to  the  West,  and  day  at  length  hroke  in  the  figur-diatant 
East.  He  saw  it  all;  he  saw  the  sun  rising  from  its  ocean-hed,  re- 
cognised the  contour  of  his  vessel,  the  graceful  masts,  and  the  bellyins^ 
saOs,  attempted  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  announce  his  existence,  and. 
tried  to  pull  off  his  shirt  and  wave  it  in  the  air — a  signal  certain  to  he 
seen  by  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head — ^but  he  was  not  able  to  do  it.  His- 
limbs  were  stiff  and  rigid,  even  his  voice  refused  its  service,  and  be  could 
only  produce  a  hoarse,  gurgling  sound  ;  his  eyes  burned,  his  head  went 
round  and  round,  and  a  new  wUd  idea,  like  a  Wili-o' -the- wisp  upon  th« 
bvoadly-spieading  sea,  struck  him  and  seemed  to  expel  all  else-— eveij 
thought  of  help  or  salvation,  every  hope.  He  began  to  look  out  among 
the  sharks  that  incessantly  swam  round  him  for  the  one  on  which  he 
should  hurl  himself,  and  which  he  intended  to  destroy  along  with  himself 
by  means  of  the  sharp  knife  he  wore.  Again  anid  again  had  this  one 
attacked  him,  and  allowed  him  neither  peace  nor  rest,  for  even  an  hour 
at  a  time ;  again  and  again,  although  received  by  fierce  blows  and  driven 
back,  it  returned,  the  most  rapacious  of  the  rapacious  band,  and  rerenga 
he  determined  to  have  on  that  enemy. 

But  his  strength  deserted  him,  the  painful  excitement  of  hut  mind 
and  body  thr^tened  to  overpower  him,  and  although  the  sharks  had  not 
renewed  their  attack  since  daybreak,  though  they  still  kept  round  the  dead 
whale — for  they  felt  that  he  must  sooa  become  their  prey  without  farther 
trouble-— he  had  fedlen  on  his  knees,  and,  half  unconscious,  only  fi[>lk>wed 
with  his  glance  the  dark,  threatening  fins.  He  had  utterly  foigotten  the 
ship. 

•  The  loud  halloa  of  the  sailors  that  came  to  save  him  first  aroused  him 
'from  his  lethargy ;  he  saw  the  boat,  but  be  could  scarcely  comprehend, 
it  seemed,  what  it  all  meant,  or  where  he  actnally  was.  "But  he  raised 
himself  once  again,  felt  himself  supported  by  friendly  arms,  greeted  bjr 
cheering,  encouraging  words,  and  sank  back  in  a  fainting  condition.  Tii^ 
harpooner  had  received  orders  that,  on  arriving  at  the  dark  spot  which 
had  been  seen  from  deck,  if  he  found  it  was  a  dead  whale,  he  was  to  eive 
a  signal  by  waving  a  white  Bag  he  had  taken  with  him,  and  remain  were 
till  the  other  boats  eould  be  sent  to  his  assistance  to  take  the  dead  fish  in 
tow.  But  they  had  not  expected  to  find  a  single,  half-dead*  messmate 
upon  it  He  therefore  gave  the  signal  and  stuck  the  flag  into  the  body 
of  the  dead  whale,  in  order  that  the  other  boats  might  find  the  qpot^  anil, 
then  rowed  with  tl)e  saved  man,  as  fast  as^  he  could,,  to  the  vessel 
Three  of  the  sharks,  which  were  not  inclined  to  let  their  prey  be  so  easilr 
torn  hossL  them,  followed  the  boat,  and  were  severally  huoed  and  Idllea 
by  the  haipooner,  who  oould  eaoly  imagine  how  they  must  have  terrified 
and  tocrmented  his  messmate. 

And  so  eods  my  story  about  a  whale.  The  reader  may  remark  to 
hJinself  that  it  is  <'  y.ery  like  a  whale  T'  but,  miadl  I  do  not  Touch  fat 
its  authenticity.     I  only  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  ta  me* 

L.W. 
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Refobe  we  plunge  headlong  into  the  Crimea — before  we,  iu  the 
words  of  the  old  nursery  adage,  "  open  our  mouths,  shut  our  eyes,  and 
see  what  will  he  sent  us,"  as  it  is  too  much  to  he  feared  the  British 
government  did — suppose  we  consider  a  few  of  the  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  the  War.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  long,  dry,  and 
bboured  dissertation  on  the  policy  of  the  present  Czar,  from  his  succes- 
doQ  in  1825  up  to  the  year  1853,  but  leave  our  readers  to  consult 
Alison's  Second  Series  of  "Europe"  from  1815  to  1853,  Urquhart's 
**  Russia,"  or  the  many  other  histories  which  treat  on  this  subject,  and 
shall  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  matters  of  interest  not  hitherto 
discussed  in  this  way.  It  would  be  no  flattery  to  any  person's  capacity 
to  tell  him  that  this  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  denommatea 
by  the  Czar  a  "religious  war*** — the  Crescent  of  Mahomed  against  the 
Cross  of  Christ — and  it  is  by  working  on  the  superstitions  of  his  bar- 
barons  and  benighted  hordes,  by  promising  a  place  in  Paradise  to  those 
who  fall  in  battle,  and  by  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  raAt,  that  he  brings 
his  seldiers  to  face  the  armies  of  ^England  and  France  combined.  Still 
less  would  we  enact  the  flatterer  were  we  to  attempt  to  show  our  readers 
the  blasphemous  falsehood  of  the  Emperor's  asserdon  that  the  war — a  war 
purely  to  gratify  his  own  lust  of  ambition  and  conquest — was  one  of  de- 
fence of  mt  true  religion,  or  that  England  and  France,  Christians  in 
name,  soul,  and  mind,  would  ever  draw  a  sword  but  for  the  true  faith. 

The  actual  religion,  however,  professed  by  the  Russian  Church,  which 
is  not  exactly  ihat  of  the  Greek  Church,  may  uot  perhaps  be  equally  as 
well  understood  by  our  readers,  and  it  is  to  this  head  we  first  wish  to  turn 
thor  attention.  The  Greek  Church,  like  the  Latin  one,  acknowledges 
caOB  supreme,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Father^' — the  Pope — but,  unlike 
tbe  latter  hierarchy,  he  is  not  chosea  for  any  peculiar  sacred  charac- 
teristic ;  for  any  polemic  talent  in  a  clerical  sense ;.  nor  any  ascetic  line  of 
conduct  for  which  he  is  justly  conspicuous.  No  !  like  the  senators  in  the 
Upper  House  of  our  British  constitution,  this  clerical  dignity  is  hereditair 
in  Itus8i%  and  at  this  time  devolves  on  a  demon  incarnate,  who  with 
"mild  eyes^'  and  specious  mien  devastates  the  world  with  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death  I  The  lugh  pontiff,  then^  of  the  Russian  Church  is  the 
Csar,  and  the  doctrines  his  '^  flock**  are  bound  to  acknowledge  are,  that 
his  spiritual  power  is  as  omnipotent  as  his  temporal;  that  he,  Nicholas, 
has  the  same  plenary  power  to  forgive  all  sins  and  wickednesses  as  is 
delegated  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  aud  he  arrogates  to  himself,  in  his 

•  In  proof  of  this,  we  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  Czar's  manifesto,  issued  at  St, 
Petenburg,  Feb.  9,  1855:— *«  We  Mfil  the  firtl  of  our  duties,  hy  invokiner  the 
s^^port  of  the  Almighty,  with  entire  fiuth  in  Hit  grace,  and  faU  coafldence  in  the 
love  of  our  subjects,,  animated  by  the  same  feelings  of  devotion  to  our  creed^ 

to  our  orthodox  Church,  and  to  our  dear  country More  than  once  have  we 

experienced  punfol  trials.  Yet,  menaced  Russia  always  found  her  salvation  in 
ksr  humhfte  reliaaee  on  Heaven,  in  the  ties  vnitiog  the  Saveveign  to  his  beloveA^ 
■ebgecta;  and,  as  fkinnerly,  so  it  wili  be  nam*  €hod,  wW  read*  htartsi.  hiesses 
leorintentiQi^  apd  wiU  grant  jo«  his  aid.** 
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clerical  capacity,  the  power  to  issue  fiats  of  oaoonisation  by  which  are 
appointed  the  saintly  candidates  of  the  Musoovite  hagiology !  We  have 
therefore  but  little  doubt  Prince  Menschikoff  hat  been  already  translated 
to  some  lofty  state  in  the  saintly  calendar,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  marked  by  very  black  letters,  are  very  probably  con* 
demned  by  the  no  less  fallen  titles  of  even  Lucifer  Major  and  Luci&r 
Minor  themselves. 

After  our  '^mild-eyed  friend,"  the  next  chief  dignitary  of  the  Ortho* 
dox  Church  is  the  senior  metropolitan,  then  the  minor  metropolitans, 
then  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  finally  the  archi-maadritesy  or 
parish  priests.  Like  the  Popish  Church  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  most  of 
Its  clergy  are  drawn  horn  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community  ;  but  unlike 
the  Roman  persuasion,  the  Russian  clergy  are  compelled  to  enter  the 
marriage  state,  with  a  prospect  of  degradation  to  penal  labour  in  some 
far-distant  mines  should  the  unfortunate  priest  eurvive  his  wife  I  The 
paramount  object,  therefore,  in  selecting  a  wife  by  these  clergymen,  is  that 
the  should  have  a  good  constihUion  !  These  priests,  too,  unlike  any  reli* 
gious  sect  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  be  degraded  to  a  lay 
condition  of  the  lowest  order ;  and  an  ecclesiastic  has  been  often  known  to 
take  service  in  the  army  as  a  rank  and  file,  or  perform  the  most  laborious 
duties  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  after  he  has  been  stripped  ''  of  his  gown'' 
and  that  sacerdotal  character  acquired  by  ordination  I  Can  it,  therefor^ 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  readers  when  we  assure  them  the  Russian 
clergy  are,  as  a  rule,  the  objects  of  the  greatest  ri^ule  and  contempt 
to  their  fiocks  ?  Intemperance  is  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  their 
order,  and  abstinence  and  sobriety  are  not  amongst  the  praoticttl  '^  arti* 
eles  of  their  faith.'*  .  ; 

There  b  also  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  th^ 
directs  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Orthodox  Church .;  aa4 
by  a  happy  combination  of  the  church  militant  with  the  cbiurDh  militaipfi 
its  president  is  a  general  officer^  Admiral  Prinde  Menschikoff  Ja  o^ 
of  its  most  holy  luminaries,  although  we  much  fear  be  forg^^k  greatly  \m 
sacerdotal  character  in  taking  a  fair  friend  to  witness  the  ^ttle  of  A]|na, 
who  became  the  sp<nl  of  the  viotora  on  the  occasion  of ,  the  capture  (iy(  his 
Holiness^s  carriage  I 

Under  such  a  hierarchy  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  doubt  of  tb^'dvl^ 
and  benighted  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Russia  in  r{9gafd  to  thinr 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  when  we  quote  the  impressive  woi^  of  ;Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  proclaimed  to  every  realm  where:  the  Eilgliaht^Higtie  if 
kiaown  or  read,  through  the  British  House  of  Lordsi  fhpjb.  <*  np.  ossociar 
lion  was  allowed  in  Russia  for  religious  purpoees^  no.  prlottfigrpffss^ 
were  permitted  for  printing  the  Bible  in  modern  Russ,  and  np  ver^ioa  ^ 
the  Scriptures  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Russia  ^oept  those  that 
were  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  not  a  single  copy  of 
the  Bible  in  modem  Russ,  the  only  language  which  the  pe(^pW  uoder^ 
stood,  was  allowed  to  be  in  circulation.  This  was  forbidden  under<  the 
severest  penalties,  and  it  was  believed  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  had  beeen  pinted  in  Russia  in  the  langulige,  of  qev  peopte' 
since  1823*''  We  fsel  sure  that  eesevy  one  who  read  these  words 
will  shuddtf -with  alarm  for  the  souls  of  a  people  but  a  &w  degrees 
in  capadty  above  the  negro  savages  ^  Tunbuctoo  or  the  heathen- 
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JBosjemen  of  Africa.  Certainly  there  are  enlightened  Kassians  as  there 
are  enlightened  Turks,  but  the  majority  of  the  latter  cry,  ''  There  is  a 
Ood,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  ;*'  whilst  the  former  say,  '*  There  is  a 
God,  and  Nicholas,  our  Czar,  is  his  PontiflF."  We  are,  therefore,  utterly 
nnable  to  see  what  effect  on  Christianity  a  Russian  hierarchy  in  Turkey 
would  have,  or  by  what  the  end  of  the  world's  redemption  would  be 
furthered,  when  all  people  are  to  be  brought  as  "  one  flock  under  one 
shepherd/'  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Nicholas  fulminating  his  anathemas 
from  Constantinople  to  disbelieving  Osraanlis,  and  translating  to  his 
saintly  calendar  the  converted  mollahs  and  softas  of  Abdul  Medjid'a 
realms! 

Sorely,  however,  this  flimsy  veil  of  religion  with  which  the  Czar 
covered  his  lust  of  ambition  and  conquest  can  be  torn  away  by  any  of  us, 
and  the  truth  become  transparent  to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  city  of 
Constantinople  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  would,  indeed,  be  presump* 
taoos  in  any  writer  to  attempt  to  vie  with  its  description  as  given  by  our 
great  northern  historian,  to  whose  work  we  must  refer  our  readers.*  It 
would  be  a  change,  indeed,  to  pass  from  the  cold,  frigid,  ice-bound 
St.  Petersburg  to  luxurious,  sunny,  delightful  Constantinople.  But  was 
this  all  the  long-sighted  ambition  of  Nicholas  required-^-simply,  as  he 
said,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  kingdom,  depose  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid 
Khan,  ^the  sick  man,"  and  place  Constantino  Romanoff  on  the  throne  of 
the  Osmanlis?  No!  The  harbours  of  the  Bosphorus  would  hold  a 
gigantic  fleet,  and  the  arsenals  of  Sebastopol  and  Constantinople  an 
a^qnate  amount  of  military  and  naval  stores.  An  immense  army  might 
be  embalmed,  and  the  rich  and  fair  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Constantinople  to  Gibraltar,  laid  waste,  whilst  at  the  same  monoent  a 
Mmilar  armada  might  sul  from  the  Baltic,  and,  making  a  diversion, 
JMiralyse  the  powers  of  England  and  France  to  help  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain  ;  and  thus  would  Nicholas  Romanoff  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  ''  Europe 
become  Cossack!''  To  effect  this  end,  Nicholas  essayed  the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  Russian — subtle  diplomacy. 

To  substantiate  our  assertions. 

Through  an  tinfortunate  blunder  of  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  which  my 
Lord  Aberdeen  played  *'  the  beau  r61e"  to  the  Czar's  perfect  satufiactioQ, 
an  inconsiderate  'deader"  in  the  St,  Fetersburg  Gazette  drew  forth  a 
secret  correspondence  from  the  '^  Star  Chamber"  of  our  red-tapists,  by 
%hieh  it  appeared  the  antidote  to  our  swallowing  the  Muskov  poison, 
and  acknowledging  Turkey  un  monsieur  effete,  was  the  impoHant  pos- 
session of  E^ypt,  and  his  sacred  and  imperial  highness  threw  into  the 
bargain  ^e  litde  Isle  of  Candia.  It  might  be  worth  our  acceptance,  it 
Inight  not ;  if  not  in  a  commercial  view,  mayhap  in  a  classical  one ;  per- 
ahanee  euable  a  Layard  or  a  Kean  to  dramatise  some  reminiscences  of 
it  from  Virgil,  and  give  a  raise  en  so^ne,  with  appropriate  music,  of  our 
new  anneoLation  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  France  was  next  tried  with 
egually  as  specious  arguments  and  offers;  and  finally  failing  with  both, 
our  mdk-eyed  Pope  even  offered  the  Turks  400,000  men  to  go  on  some 
marauding  expedition — no  one  knew  where,  or  how — to  lay  waste  some 
'ldngdom^*-6ay  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  or  Sardinia — so  long  as  Turkey 

*  Alison's  Histoay  of  Boxope,  voL  xv.,  pp.  135  to  UO. 
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made  lienelf  nnproteeted,  and  the  Czar  ocmM  have  tns  \mked  swsj! 
Let  118  pause  here,  and  inquire  whether  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Romans  and 
17th  verse  might  not  immediately  point  to  Nicholas  Romanoff.  For4e 
Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh  t  ^  Even  for  the  same  pm*po8e  hav«  I  raised 
thee  up  that  I  may  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  he 
deckred  throughout  all  the  earth.^ 

All  diplomatic  attempts  thus  foiled  the  Czar.  So,  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  '*  whom  he  will  the  Lord  hardeneth ;"  and  the  heart  of  this  modem 
tyrant  hecame  hardened,  and  "  the  opportuniti/^  was  only  wantin?  unto 
him!  The  year  1853  was  ushered  in  as  quiet  as  it  well  covud  he; 
except  by  an  antecedent  storm  on  Christmas-eve,  which  blew  such  a  hmv 
ricane  as  will  ever  be  known  as  one  of  the  mile-stones  of  time ;  yet  the 
year  was  to  he  the  **  opportunity''  that  Nicholas  selected  on  whidi  to 
gain  his  ends.  It  had  certainly  these  advantages — Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Premier  of  England,  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  the  Czar's  of  forty  yean* 
standing ;  the  ministry  was  a  coalition  one ;  England  feared  an  invanon 
from  France;  the  newspapers,  especially  the  Ttmes,  teemed  vnih  sodi 
rodomontades  (it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  the  Saxons  and  Gaids 
would  "kiss  and  make  friends"  so  readOy) ;  we  had  actually  no   navy; 

and  Madame  B even  wrote  to  her  imperial  master  :  **  ^e  Briralh 

have  NO  army  either,  only  a  few  dandies  and  burgesses,  drossed  in  fine 
clothes."  Austria  owed  Russia  a  debt  of  gratitude  smce  1849;  that 
state  will  remain  neutral,  so  thought  Nicholas.  And  as  for  Pmam, 
why — ^'umph !  Alas !  we  are  compelled  to  state  the  king  was  maiiiwl 
to  a  most  imperative  woman,  who,  to  use  a  more  eniressive  tAmh  elegnt 
idiom,  **  hen-pecked  her  husband  to  imbecility ;"  nut  more  sad  still  "to 
relate,  the  king  had  become  an  inordinate  drunkard;  Ins  love  for  C^qnot 
chamnagne  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  w^s  nnrely  he  tippled 
less  than  a  bottle  a  night.  Unhappily  for  a  noble  nalaon,  whiA  evwy 
one  must  allow  the  Prussian  nation  is,  our  "  nnld-ejred  Pope*  excited  1m 
vice  of  his  much-to-be-pitied  brother-in-law,  besides  urging  daSy  *8ie 
"  matrimonial  torture,'*  until  the  poor  king's  impaii^  nature  hemne 
hsty  and  the  once  respected  Frederick  of  Prussia  himself  became  as  near 
the  perfection  of  an  idiot  as  the  rules  of  civilisation  permits  ««en  a  long 
to  be  at  large. 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  Europe  in  Russia's  own  Idea,  whilst  riie  liersrif 
was  thoroughly  prepared ;  her  army  immense ;  her  fortresses impregmiUe; 
her  commissariat  amply  supplied. 

Let  us  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  England.  We,  fearless  off  con- 
tradiction, assert,  the  most  **  careless  indifference."  "  Oh,**  says  one,  **i»b 
know  Talleyrand's  famous  speech,  Russia  is  une  monarclne  ahsKilne,  fimifcfe 

Sar  Tassassinat."  Then  says  another,  "  You  knotr  the  whole  Rnmm 
eet  is  est  up  by  torredo  navalis  ;  besides,  they  have  no  army.  ^woA^ 
■sir ! — a  parcel  of  serfs."  "  Faix,  sir,  their  artillery  could  not  Tiit  aie 
Hill  of  Howth  three  yards  off,"  said  an  Irishman.  **  Then  you  know^ 
sir,"  said  a  Scotchman,  "  what  Monsieur  Dncos  snd  to  Sosselen  when  ht 
Taunted  of  the  Russian  fleet:  ^C'est  bon,  Monsieur  PAmbassadeur,  siais 
■en  verity  je  ne  savais  pas  que  vous  aviez  tant  de  hois  4  hrftler.*  "*  Wtth 
these,  ana  such  as  these — the  most  silly  fictions — the  British  nalaon 
lulled  themselves  into  the  most  torpid  security.  Was  it  not  the  work- 
ing out  of  that  prophecy  in  the  39th  ^apter  of  EacUel,  6th  verse^ 
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where  jad^ent  cometh  against  "them  that  dwell  careleflBlyin  the 
islesy"  for  "they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord?^    We  greatly  fear  it 


At  military  club-houses  "  war"  was  pooh-poohed  at  the  mess-tables. 
Tai:^h!  Fight  the  Russians  ?  Bosh,  sir!  We  should  have  Franoe,  and 
Portngal,  and  Austria,  and  all  the  Poles,  on  our  side ;  and  even  America, 
Iftiough  she  may  try  to  '  nle'  us,  would  stand  by  us  if  any  one  attacked 
us."  Some  said  it  would  only  be  a  naval  warfare ;  and  others,  a  peace 
eampaign,  the  change  of  the  venue  of  a  grand  review  from  Chobfaam  to 
Turkey.  Even  up  to  the  Christmas  of  1854  the  same  careless  imdif- 
ference  reigned  throughout  the  army.  In  a  regiment  the  "  noes"  and 
^' yeses"  were  pretty  equal,  and  the  betting  invariably  even;  whilst 
the  more  thinking  and  best^read  portion  of  the  officers  roerdy  thought 
the  storm  would  fose  over  "  in  diplomacy."  One  regiment  would  not 
evefi  believe  the  purport  of  a  private  note  from  their  Heutensnt-colonel  in 
town,  saying  he  had  that  day  seen  the  adjutant-general  at  the  Hone 
Guaids,  and  an  expeditionary  army  of  ten  thousand  men  were  to  he  sent 
-to  Turkey  immediately — nay,  the  odds  were  taken,  "Dublin  against 
Turkey."  Forty-eight  hours  afterwards  a  letter  of  readiness  arrived,  and 
they  embarked  m  a  week.  Since  then — barely  twelve  months — many 
aleep  the  calm  and  glorious  sleep  of  a  soldier's  death ;  others  have  fallen 
▼ictims  to  the  insidious  foes  of  disease,  cold,  hunger,  and  snow ;  but  eome 
Temmn  to  Teap  the  rewards  of  untarnished  glory  -when  they  planted 
the  Brifash  standards  on  Alma's  heights,  and  victory  nroclaimed  that  £ng- 
.iish  bloody  and  English  courage,  and  English  steel,  had  won  the  day ! 

We  eould  tell  a  score  of  such  tales  as  that — How  a  fond  uMther  wrote 
her  only  son,  **  she  herself,  although  no  Spartan  mother,  had  no  fear  for 
Urn,  her  child,  for  she  knew  positively  the  Queen  had  assured  the  young 
wifb  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  not  a  shot  tootdd  bejired/*  An  Indian 
officer,  who  had  seen  some  service,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  expeditionary 
WTBoy:  "You  will  have  a  nice  trip  to  Constantinople;  and  Turkey,  I 
O^RIie,  will  be  better  fun  than  'jingling'  about  in  *  country  quarters,' 
■nd  cruising  up  the  Mediterranean  or  Bosphorus  far  preferable,  surely, 
4ben  beatinjg  up  the  Shannon.  But  the  bark  of  the  Czar  is  hr  more 
dangerous  tnan  his  bite ;  and  as  for  seeing  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  that  is 
«ll  Saddle."  Another  lady  of  title  and  education  assured  her  ^ends  she 
bad  no  fears  for  "  b^  ^y***  ^  For,"  continued  she,  **  as  soon  as  Nicholas 
bears  the  French  and  f^nglish  armies  combined  have  landed,  he  will 
tnake  his  troeps  run  avsay^  and  no  blood  be  shed."  But  why  go  on  mul- 
tiplying instances  that  every  one  must  know,  as  well  as  those  written  here  ? 
M^y  assured  us  the  Russian  ambassador  would  only  go  to  the  Hague. 
Beme  said  not  further  than  Brighton,  and  that  peace  and  industry  would 
•neoeed  anxiety  and  despotism  before  spring !  The  monthly  periodioals 
'fii«t«cotlled  the  idea  of  war,  then  spoke  with  oertiuntn^  of  its  uhimate 
.TCsdksy  and,  finally,  when  the  expedition  had  sailed,  saia  it  ^*  would  he  a 
noe  lo  the  Balkans" — a  race  that  caused  more  anxiety  than  erer  did  a 
.  Derby  or  a  St.  X^ger,  and  which,  by-the-by,  never  came  off. 

fi«w   was  our  government    preparing   themselves?      Well,  «xoept 

raising  the  artillery  to  a  war  establisnment  in  die  Christmas  of  1852,  vnd 

'Hot  leodiDg  the  reliefs /rom  the  Mediterranean,  hut  to  tiraee  garrifons  on 
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that  coast,  and  tdOwng  about  mobilising  the  miiitifty  they  did  nothiKq! 

.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  were  not  aogmented,  and  the  ciMiimissadBt  and 

medical  departments  were  only  a  name  !  :  > 

Now  the  chief  mover  in  this  aggression  was  the  high-priest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  synod,  his  Holiness  Prince  Meosohikoff,  the  gentlenaa  who 
80  far  forgot  his  rdle  as  to  introduce  ^<  a  lady*^  to  the  battle  of  Alma,  wfai» 
so  shortly  became  hors  de  combat,  Menschikoff  is  a  man  of  restleM  and 
arbitrary  disposition. 

We  shall  here  introduce  two  rather  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief: 

'^Sur  Tun  des  vaisseaux  qu'il  oommandait  chaque  jour,  le  prinoo 
Menschikoff  inventait  quelque  exercice  d'ensemble  pour  mieux  assouplir 
ses  soldats.  Un  jour,  lorsque  le  vaisseau  filait  k  toutes  voiles,  il  ordonnait, 
k  un  signal  donn^,  a  I'equipage  de  se  livrer  k  Texerciee  de  la  p^che  i  ka 
commandement  1500  marins  et  soldats,  y  oompris  les  offiders,  a'annaiient 
de  lignes  improvisees;  k  un  second  commandement,  toutes  les  lieoea 
etaient  plough  dans  Feau,  et  tons  les  bras  restaient  tendus  jusqu^  ee 
qu'un  troisi^me  commandement  vint  les  relever  de  cette  position.  Poii 
le  prince  ordonnait  ie  repos  et  rentrait  satisfait  dans  sa  oabiney  oii  mumk 
soldat  ne  devait  p^netrer  sous  les  peines  les  plus  s^veres.'^ 

On  another  occasion :  "  On  simulait  un  branle-bas  de  combat.  Tout  le 
monde  6tait  k  son  poste.  Canonniers  aux  pieces,  chirurgiens  au  fond 
des  batteries  a  F ambulance  avec  trousses  deploy ees.  Avant  raotum  le 
prince  Menschikoff,  muni  d*un  b^ton  de  craie,  parooorait  les  postesi  pni% 
prenant  9a  et  \k  quelques  soldats,  il  indiquait  k  chacun,  par  un  Agns^' 
Fendroit  oi!^  k  un  moment  donne,  il  devait  Itre  ble886,  et  oonsequemment 
exprimer  la  souffrance  jusqu'^  ce  qu'on  le  portlU  a  Fambulanoe,  oiH  1^ 
chimrgien  devait  simuler  le  pansement  ou  Tamputatioii,  selon  le  oaractte 
aisigne  d'avance  k  la  blessure.  Une  fois  un  artilkufv  d^ng^  pour  fiui6 
semblant  d'etre  bless6  au  bras,  n'en  continuait  pas  moios  k  chazger  iM 

Sieee  centre  I'inviucible  ennemi.  Le  prince  Saint  Hor&'dB^Coidwl 
'Alma,  croit  voir  en  Ini  un  recalcitrant :  '  N'as-tu  pas  oompris/  \xk  ditril^ 
*  que  tu  es  blesse  au  bras  droit?'  L'artiUeur  r^pondit :  '  Je  vous  detaaanda 
mille  pardons,  seigneur,  mais  j'ai  encore  le  bras  ^uohe  pour  oombattro** 
[Was  this  a  hit  at  Menschikoff 's  ^  Gorinthiaa"  propensities?]  :  Enlhoa* 
siasm6  d'une  si  noble  r^ponse,  le  prince.  Saint  Hor»-de»-CoB^t  4*Alflis 
tire  sa  craie  et  de  suite  trace  une  large  croix  (?)  sur  la^poitrinedi 
Fartilleur,  en  Ini  disant:  <  Tu  es  brave  [query  msej;  j^  ta  deoorfe.'  £^ 
tout  le  temps  de  sa  campagne  postiche  en  mer,  le  soldat  futfore^  d# 
porter  sa  oroix  blanche  sur  sa  capote." 

On  the  27th  day  of  March,  1834,  Wab  was  prochdmed.  The  «o^ 
nouncement,  however,  was  received  as  a  mere  every '-day  sort  of  aSiir 
compared  to  that  of  the  massacre  at  %iope,  and  the  retirement  of  liord 
Palmerston  from  the  cabinet  in  the  previous  December.  Then  oxciteBieni 
— a  thorough  Saxon  excitement — evinced  itself  in  London,  Mancbestory 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow !  The  victories  of  the  Ottoman  troops  over 
the  Russians  were  K£ua£at,  Citate,  Giurgevo,  and  Silistria.     Of  these, 

gorious  as  they  are  to  the  Osmanlis,  we  shall  not  ofifer  any  comments 
ereon  in  this  our  present  paper. 

The  occupation  of  Bul^^aria  by  the  allies  presents,  at  firsty  no  sub- 
jects worthy  of  mention  m  thb  cursory  glance  at  things  in  general  in 
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1854.  We  must  not,  however^  fail  to  mention  the  thorough  <<  fratemisa- 
iwn"  that  ejdsted  between  oar  own  troops  and  those  of  our  good  allies  the 
French — ^games,  fun,  jokes,  and  hurdle-races  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
whilst  the  first  attempts  at  campaigning  of  the  English  were  so  truly 
ridiculovB,  and  such  apt  subjects  for  the  good-natured  satire  of  our  light- 
hearted  comrades  of  war,  that  we  were  caricatured  in  no  time.  "  1  re- 
member," writes  one  gentleman,  *^  old  '  of  the ^  six  feet  four, 

trying  to  curl  himself  up  into  his  tent,  and,  when  he  had  taken  his  rest, 
awalmig  suddenly  in  the  morning  and  forgetting  where  he  was.  He  used 
to  jump  up  and  boldly  carry  off  his  tent,  looking  just  like  the  Cock-lane 
fffaost,  witn  a  canvas  extinguisher  on  his  head.  The  French  sumamed 
him  *  le  grand  dindon.' '' 

By-the-by,  that  same  officer  showed  the  Irish  gallantry  of  his  family, 
and,  although  severely  wounded,  cheered  on  his  men  up  the  heights  of 
Alma  until  victory  crowned  their  efforts.  The  only  attempts  at  auything 
offensive  or  defensive,  on  our  part,  against  Russia,  were  an  excellently 
well-executed  reconnaissance  of  the  light  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan, 
and  the  naval  affair  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  river.  At  the  latter  a 
Russian  officer  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Lord  Raglan's  canton- 
ments, where,  of  course,  he  received  every  attention,  and  was  even  offered 
rooms  in  the  commander-in-chiefs  quarters ;  but  these  he  refused,  pre- 
ferring to  bivouac  in  his  lordship's  stabies!  Our  officers  had  many 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  and  found  he  was  very  intelligent 
and  gentlemanly,  a  good  linguist,  and  well  educated.  Our  officers,  too, 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  him,  besides,  little  presents  of  flannel 
sfairti,  boots,  and  socks,  for  all  which  he  expressed  himself  deeply  thank* 
fuL  lie  was  fully  impressed  we  were  fighting  solely  for  the  Turks,  and 
said  what  a  pity  the  great  nations  of  the  world  should  fight  for  such  a 
degenerate  race.  When  he  spoke  of  his  release  he  was  deeply  affected. 
He  loved  his  country ;  he  had  a  mother,  sisters,  and  a  fiancee,  but  yet  he 
liivt  fi^ht  for  his  Emperor,  perhaps  against  those  very  English  who  had 
shown  nim  so  much  loudness  I  Alas  1  such  was  war  I  His  release  shortly 
arrived,  being  in  exchange,  for  one  of  the  officers  taken  in  the  Tiger.  He 
leh  the  camp  o£  the  allies  full  of  hope  and  of  protestations  of  gratitude 
and  ]ov^  to  nta  noble  benefacton.  If  ever  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prisoners,  he  toisted  he  should  be  able  to  repay  their  kindness.  He 
sbonld  cherish  their  presents  for  ever  as  mementoes  of  many  happy  hours 
pMt  He  shonld  once  again  see  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  nanc^e ! 
Foot  follow !  He  little  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  On  Ins  return 
he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  sentence 
was  cartied  into  immediate  execution ! 

The  love  of  ammonia  arising  from  stables  evinced  by  this  unfortunate 
and  gallant  young  soldier,  is  curious  enough — ^not  singular  amongst  hia 
eoontiy  people.  In  the  district  of  Esthonia,  in  Russia,  the  most  approved 
seaaoa  for  making  love  is  when  the  meadows  are  being  dressed  for  future 
arm ;  and  many  mairiage  contracts  are  signed  during  that  month ! 

Daring  the  occupation  of  Varna  by  the  allies,  the  cholera  broke  out 
fiercely  amongst  the  troops.  The  cavalry  and  Household  Guards  suffiared 
most,  whilst  uie  French  lost  somewhere  about  four  times  die  number  of 
the  English.  By  an  official  return  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  the  French 
had  about  seven  thousand  men  dead  and  about  six  thousand  sick,  but  our 
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loss  hardly  reached  to  she  hundred.  It  is,  therelere,  upparent,  atiras 
always  said,  tiiat  no  constitutions  are  so  good  as  the  Sazoo-Celt  of  4e 
British  array  for  any  clime,  and  it  was  only  by  extreme  and  disgraeefal 
neglect  that  we  subsequently  lost  so  many  by  disease. 

In  August,  the  cavalry  horses  at  Varna  began  ia  fSdl  ofi^  f or  'Ae 
English  horse  was  found  nnsuited  for  the  oHmate  ftnd  country,  and 
power  was  therefore  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  to  send  for  the  10th  Ilussaw 
iiom  Bombay,  all  mounted  on  Arabs.*  Hits,  howerer,  was  not  done 
imtil  the  end  of  the  following  winter. 

The  commissariat  was  even  here  infamous  and  scandalous  to  a  degree. 
Ton  had  an  o£Bcial  communication  to  make  and  an  official  receipt  to  grm, 
and  a  hundred-and-one  other  official  things  to  do  before  you  got  a  raiaon 
•of  bread  and  meat  to  satiate  your  hunger.  Gentlemen  who  live  at  home 
ttnd  at  ease,  and  have  piquant  entries,  marmalade,  eggs,  bread,  roAs, 
toast,  tea,  and  coffee,  senf^  at  ten  a.m.,  and  sit  do¥m,  eat,  and  wk.  bo 
questions,  will  naturally  feci  surprised  that  a  poor  soldier  had  as  nnidi 
-trouble  in  getting  his  miserable  ration  as  they  would  have  in  serttling  die 
whole  of  their  Christmas  bills !  Yet  such  was  the  case.  '^Oh,  for  a 
Beresford !"  wrote  an  officer,  in  the  bitterness  of  want :  "we  can  beat 
the  Russians,  but  we  cannot  beat  hunger !" 

The  Russians  retired  beyond  the  Prnth,  evidently  expecting  the  attaiic 
im  the  Crimea,  although  so  ^  dark"  had  the  intended  descent  on  6eb»- 
iopol  been  kept,  that  Lord  Raglan's  personal  staff  were  as  ignerani  of 
what  was  intended  as  the  "  last-joined  recruit."  On  the  7th  of  StyteBH 
ber  the  expedition  started,  and  independent  of  cavairy  and  artallery,  fAant 
24,000  effective  British  infantry  embarked  without  any  mishap.  We  shall 
pass  over  the  landing  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  long,  severely-tryiDg 
march,  for  do  we  not  read  of  all  this  in  every  nerwapaperaAd  periodieal 
we  take  up  ?  On  the  20th  of  September  the  fiimous  battle  of  the  Alva 
was  fought.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  allies  was  the  eeai  next 
-eame  those  gaNant  campaigners  the  Zouaves,  then  tiie  French  arBiy,  wifii 
m  contingent  of  Turks,  whilst  the  left  of  the  line  was  held  by  iiie  BriiUi, 
whose  flank  was  protected  by  cavalry.  On  the  opposite  lefty  cHfi  and 
|yrecipitous  slopes  were  posted  the  Russiau  army.  The  sea  also  pivfeeetad 
their  left,  whilst  their  right  rested  on  the  little  viUage  of  Boidioiik.  Tkm 
tnemorable  battle  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  sneh  a  eompbte 
Tout,  such  a  terrible  confusion  ensued,  as  any  retersn  sol£er  or  deep- 
read  historian  can  call  to  remembrance.  The  terror-stricken  Rusnaas 
'fled  in  all  directions,  throwing  away  iiecessaries,  kits,  arms,  anmnuntian, 
-and  knapsacks,  saving  alone  their  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  Britkfh  aad 
French  troops,  the  eagle  and  the  lion,  remained  victors  of  the  day. 

Is  not  this  verifying  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Ezdkiel  {dMpter 
sxxix«  ver.  1-4)  :  *^  Behold,  I  am  agmnst  thee,  O  Gor,  the  dM  pnnee 
-of  Meshech  and  Tubal:  ttnd  I  will  turn  thee  -back,  and  leave  hut  the  mAi 
part  of  thee,  and  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  from  the  north  parts,  -mA 
will  bring  Uiee  vpon  the  mountains  of  Isntel :  and  I  vail  smite  thy  bow 
xmt  of  thy  lefib  hand,  and  will  cause  thine  arrows  to  fi^N  out  of  tfaj  right 

*  Daring  Lord  Keene^s  campaign,  the  4th  Light  Diagoons,  mounted  on  AnAs, 
wereDur  moic  affloienttbaQ  the  16th  Laooers  or  3rd  Li^  Ufeagoons  BMunted  aa 
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ImunL  TkoB  ^Aialt  €|]1  upon  the  moimtains  tsf  Ismel,  thou,  and  all  thy 
'tends,  and  thepeojAe  that  is  irith  thee?  I  will  -^ve  ihee  nnto  the  nmm- 
row  UiA  of  vrerf  sort,  and  to  the  heasts  of  Uw  -field  to  he  deromed/' 
Tlien  in  the  previons  ehapter  (chap,  xancviii.  Ter.  8-6),  where  the  prop^t 
'9KJ9,  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  <5og,  ihe  chief  prince  of  Mesheeh 
*and  Tohol :  and  I  wiH  turn  tfcee  hack,  and  put  hooks  into  tiiy  jaws  ;*•  and 
after  deecrihing  the  army,  horsemen  in  ai-mour,  and  a  great  company  f)f 
swordsmen,  the  prophet  adds,  *•  Gomer,  and  all  his  hands** — France — •*  the 
house  of  Togarman  of  the  north  quarters^  and  all  his  hands  :  and  many 
^peo|^  with  thee.**  Again,  in  the  IGth  rerse  of  the  same  chapter,  when 
denouncing  jiK^^ment  against  Gog  (Rnana),  Ezekiel  says,  ^<that  ihe 
l»athen''  (the  Turks)  **  may  know  me,  when  I  shall  he  sanctified  in 
•^bee,  O  Gog,  hefore  their  eyes.'* 

it  win  he  very  naturally  asked  upon  what  grounds  we  have  passed  over 
■0  glorioas  a  victory  as  that  of  Alma  in  the  -cursory  manner  which  we 
have  done.  We  simply  must  reiterate  tiie  former  reasons  we  gave  for 
fiasBing  over  in  the  same  cavalier  manner  the  landing  of  our  army  at 
Eupatoria  and  the  march  to  the  Alma,  because  every  incident  of  tJiis 
great  halde,  through  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  is  as  familiar  to 
OS  all  '^  as  household  words.**  We  must,  however,  pay  our  humble  tithe 
vi  admiraticn  and  praise  to  the  brave  2M:  «nd  Sdrd  Re^ments,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  hng^e  commanded  hy  General  Codrmgton;  to  the 
gatiatft  E^hland  brisade,  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd,  commanded  by  Sir 
<k^  OuD^beW  ;  and  to  the  noble  Zouaves,  who  turned  the  left  4aiik  «f 
4keeiitniy. 

Let  us  BOW  mention  two  **  Tncidents**  that  occurred  dmtng  the  heXAe 
of  the  Ahna.  With  every  respect  for  our  good  allies  the  French,  we 
imust  not  past  <nrer  their  faults,  and  one  of  their  great  blunders  was  the 
•ppoiHtment  of  Manlhal  St.  Amaud.  A  comedian  in  early  Kfo,  he  had 
^0o  nnidi  of  "the  eflecff*  in  his  nature,  too  mindful  of  **  the  clajp-trap  of 
the  gss-lamps  and  sawdust"  for  the  steadiness  and  judgment  ct  a  great 
■oenmumder.  fn  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  sent  two  -or  three  excited  ines- 
aiges  to  Lord  Ri^an,  assuring  his  lordship  that  ^dous  sommes  tons 
-siassaor&r.*'  Against  his  better  judgment,  and  overthrowing  the  original 
flan  agreed  vpen  in  the  council  of  war,  }iis  lordship  gave  the  ofder  '^^to 
■dvaaoe^ — the  old  British  <*omm8nd,  **  fix  bayonets — charge  .'* — and  »p 
liiose  lof^  heights  yon  towering  nrasses,  with  a  clear  blue  Italian  sky 
Hnveriwad,  and  a  deep  river  to  be  forded  at  the  foot  of  the  stenpes,  '^  tlie 
Britiifa  'Grenadier'  charges  onwards — fipwards — grape  and  shcu  throwing 
in  their  deadly  showeni  amongst  their  ranks  until  they  reached  the  rugged 
beighti,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them  at  the  bayonet'e  pmnt,  like 
vheep  to  destruction,  and  victory  once  again  crowns  tiie  British  «rms, 
«id  proves  to  Britons  that  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Creesy,  Poictiers,  tJie 
TtemoBula,  Waterloo,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  hove  in  nowise  dege- 
neratad  from  their  aneient  valour,  or  disgraced  thdlr  fafhers'  names ! 

Fear  Sir  John  Younge  !  He  desei^ed  a  better  fote— «  mere  noble 
onenrrf  Escaping  the  dangers  of  1^  battle,  when  Ins  regiment,  the 
Wekh  Fnsifiers,  were  mowed  down  on  every  side,  he  passed  over  the 
Uoody  fi^  when  the  fight  was  over ;  seeing  a  wounded  Russian  moaning 
deeplyy  asd  with  gestures  earnestly  oaving  a  little  dtink  of  water,  this 
kind  andCfaristiaa  officer  rushed  to  s  stream  hard  by,  sndfdling'  his  taa- 
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teen,  gave  his  enemy  drink.  The  Muscov  drank  fien^ely,  quenched 
his  thirst,  felt  relievea,  and  drawing  forth  his  loaded  firelock,  hitherto 
concealed  under  his  body,  the  savage  brute  took  deliberate  aim,  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  cowardly  assassinated  his  benefactor !  Poor  Younge  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  in  five  minutes  breathed  his  last  breath !  TVagie 
88  this  incident  is,  how  much  more  will  its  sadness  be  heightened  when 
we  tell  our  readers  the  gallant  soldier  had  only  just  wedded,  in  Cornwall 
a  lovely  girl  of  acknowledged  beauty,  and  of  a  mind  and  mannen 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  her  features  ! 

On  the  23rd  the  allies  again  commenced  their  march,  after  achieving 
the  victory  of  Alma,  but  singular  to  state,  only  possessing  two  guns  as 
trophies  after  so  complete  a  rout  of  the  enemy,*  and  crossing  the  Katsha 
and  Belbeck  (from  beck,  ancient  name  of  brook,  and  now  used  in  Yoiie- 
shire,  and  Bel- Baal,  the  heathen  god  of  that  name)  by  a  Aank  marishy 
reached  Sebastopol.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held;  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  for  a  cottp  de  main  assault,  and  offered  to  lead  on  his  own 
division,  who  were  ready  to  follow,  and  only  asked  for  one  other  as  a 
reserve.  This  advice  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  council  df 
war.  Under  this  head  much  has  been  written  and  said.  There  hno 
doubt  the  army  in  Sebastopol  were  unprepared,  and,  moreover,  unarmed, 
and  that  none  of  the  earthworks  since  raised  had  been  begun ;  but  tW 
the  town  was  filled  with  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  massacre 
would  have  been  terrible.  Supposing,  again,  the  allies  had  become 
masters  of  the  southern  part,  it  is  a  question  for  generals,  not  newsfilape^ 
reporters  or  magazine  writers,  to  say  whether  they  could  hate  held  thdr 
victory,  or  have  blown  up  the  northern  side,  which,  after  all,  se^ms  the 
most  impregnable.     "We  offer,  of  course,  no  opinion  on  this  head.       * 

On  the  7th  of  October  about  1500  to  2000  Cossacks,  detached  itf 
front  from  the  main  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  aHillery;  Cros^  ^ 
Tchemaya  and  approached  our  lines.  Our  caYaliy  were  immddia.tei[y 
ready,  and  prepared,  and  earnestly  prayed  to  be  allowed  **!»  cfaart^e.'' 
Their  wishes  were  not  granted,  and  the  Cossacks  retired  '  Fltmi  this 
time  the  Light  Brigade  became  sumamed  **  Tlie  Look^tt,  DragOoos,'' 
"The  Irregular  Horse,"  "The  swells  whrt  cannot  dance  or  figW^  It 
is  a  great  pity  our  cavalry  were  not  allowed  to  charge,  aS  there  is  4ip 
doubt,  as  they  outflanked  the  enemy,  that  if  properly  directed  they 
could  have  completely  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  hor^  %  but  USSl 
more  is  it  to  be  pitied  that  this  "camp  chaff"  was  taken  so  iMinoudly,  oil 
00  feelingly,  by  the  Light  Brigade,  for  there  is  no  doubt  thie  fktftl  charge 
on  the  25th  may  be  entirely  attributed  to  these  circumstance^. 

On  the  25th,  the  redoubts  near  the  Worontow  road  weiie  gtmxdecf  by 
Turks,  which  every  one  of  our  readers  knows  as  well  as  oureelvea  gave 
way  before  a  Russian  attack.  These  redoubts  being  earned,  the  Russian 
cainalry  and  artillery  divided  into  two  bodies  advanced ;  one  portion 
made  towards  the  93rd  Highlanders,  which  gallant  regiment  deployed 
into  line,  and  prepared  to  receive  some  500  Cossacks  m  this  positKm. 
A  volley  from  the  Minims  of  these  sturdy  Highlanders  threw  die  Rus- 
sian cavalry  into  extreme  disorder,  and  they  retired  in  conftision ;  many 

*  We  understand  the  Czar  has  issued  a  ukase  that  no  amount  of  human  life  is 
-to  be  spared,  so  long  as  the  guns  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
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«8seH  without  any  losa.  This  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  not  the 
case,  for  an  eye-wit^es9  informs  us  he  was  certain  the  voUey  was  most 
^  effective.**  We  canpot  credit  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  500  strong, 
ifould  be  tnmed  back  at  the  reports  of  the  muskets  of  one  regiment 
drawn  up  in  line.  Our  informant  further  says  he  saw  many  Russians 
£U1  back  on  their  horses,  although  none  fell  qff\  It  was,  therefore, 
generally  believed  that  they  were  strapped  on  to  their  horses,  so  that 
the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  of  cavalry,  given  in  the  St,  Peters^ 
burg  Gazette,  should  be  "nil."  The  other  division,  about  1000  strong, 
advanced  towards  our  camp,  but  were  received  by  the  Greys  and  Ennis- 
Ullen  Dragoons,  supported  by  the  Royals  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
whilst  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  at  the  same  moment  made  a  descent  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  onslaught  of 
the  British  Dragoons !  The  poor  Russians  made  one  feeble  attempt  to 
rally,  and  then  Sed  in  terrible  disorder !  From  a  letter  received  from 
one  who  took  no  mean  part  in  the  affair,  it  mentions  the  extreme  infe* 
i^ority  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  "  The  men  were  perfectly  placid,  and 
made  a  poor,  attempt  at  defence.  They  were  either  awe-struck  to  imbe- 
(dlity,  or  stnpid  from  the  effects  of  raki." 

Where  so  many  were  brave  it  might  be  invidious  to  mention  one,  but 
a  sHght  anecdote  of  a  *'  gallant  spirit "  shall  find  a  space  here.  Corporal 
Ryan,  of  the  ^th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  six-feet-four-inch  "  Tipperary  boy,** 
immediately  on  the  command  *^  Charge  !**  being  given  to  his  corps,  rushed 
to  the  front)  and  spurring  his  horse  to  madness,  and  screaming  a  wild 
Irish  hoo^rusbi  dashed  single-handed  at  the  flank  of  the  1000  Russians  1 
For  a  moment  it  was  a  scene  of  breathless  excitement;  alone,  unsup- 
ported, be  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  Cossacks,  dealing  death  and 
carnage  around' — the  claahing  of  steel,,  the  mingling  of  horses.  Seven 
men  I, are  saidto  havie  fallen  under  his  broadsword  before  the  brave 
iejlow  fell  himself— (i<ai4  pierced  by  twenty  wounds !  Rash  as  he  was, 
hedefieryed  a  better  fote ! 

Wail — ^las !  well  indeed — would  it  have  been  had  the  victory  of  the 
^  £(eaviea^  been  deemed  sufficient  for  one  day.  Lord  Raglan,  under  an 
impre»iioQ  that  the  enemy  was  removing  the  guns  captured  from  the 
TurLgs,  or4ered  the  Light  Brigade  to  advance,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
^pn. ;  The  order  was  confided  to  Captiun  Nolan,  on  whose  head  the 
iriiol^.  blame;  baa  been  placed.  Justly  or  unjustly,  he  has  to  answer 
before,  another  .and  a  greater  Judge.  He  foil,  cheering  on  the  men  in 
tbaVi  ''death  ride,"  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast.  This  we  can,  how- 
ever, say  in  defence  of  his  memory :  the  order  was  a  written  order,  and 
in  tfa0  handwriting  of  the  quartermaster-general ;  and  this  documept, 
we  believe,  Lord  Lucan  has  preserved  until  this  day.  The  Eari  of 
l4xcan  gaye  the  order  ''to  advance  ;'*  Lord  Cardigan  opposed  such  mad- 
ness; he  had  that  morning  made  a  reconnaissance,  and  he  knew  the 
enemj  was  in  force.  Again  the  order  "to  advance"  is  given,  and 
firitw  cavalry  obey.  Characteristic  of  their  ancient  valour,  they  ride 
to  certm  destruction.  A  splendid  brigade,  the  finest,  perhaps,  ever  sent 
into  the  battle-field,  charge  the  whole  Russian  army,  exposed  to  a  mur«- 
derous  fire  from  both  flanks !  How  any  single  man  escaped  is  alone  an 
interposition  of  Almighty  God.     It  was  a  miracle  which  the  frienda  and' 
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relationaof  those  who  did  escape,  as  wdi  as  liie^  theottdlre^  oitfjbk-Mki, 
ta  bear  ia  rememlnraiice,  as  a  proof  of  the  matnesi  and  lofhi^  ktadnsir 
of  l^e  Lord.  Such  barharous  eradty  as  u»  Ruanans  evinced  on.  ikaal 
ooeaaioa  must  for  erer  remain  an  eternal  stigma  on  thsif  ioame.  In  tiMt 
agony  of  woonds  our  poor  soldiecs  were  coolfy  bntdiered  and  mmderad 
by  these  cowardly  savages,  or  defenceless  and  dyin^,  stripped  o£  their 
clothes,  and  left  to  perish  from  cold  and  exposure  by  these  crisdi  aaaassitial 

To  enmnerate  the  courage  and  daring  of  any  indiridnal  whea  all  wens 
so  brare,  is,  periiaps,  partial,  but  we  cannot  resist  giTing  a  portiaB  of  a 
letter  relatLve  to  Lord  Cardigan's  conduct  ou  this  wM^merahlSi  though 
melancholy  occasion  :  <'  Lord  Cardigan,,  having  remonstrated^  nmr  prei-- 
pared  to  obey,  and  rode  *  his  death  nde'  as  o6olly  and  aa  nnoonceftied  as 
1  have  seen  him  in  days  of  yore  ride  a  fox  hunt  wiih  the  Qbom  ftna 
Kirby-Gate,  or  with  the  Pycheley  from  Crick  Gorse,  wfaon  we  wese- 
quartered  at  jolly  old  Nottingham  or  Coventry.  He  is  mdted  a^brara 
man,  and  we  have  named  him  my  Lord  Charge*again.  •  .  •  Ha  bad  a 
new  suit  on  that  day  worth  a  hundred  guineaa — ^what  spolia  fin  the  Cos- 
sacks had  he  fidlen." 

Colonel  Low  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  Msjor  Morris  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  deserve  special  notice.  The  17th  Lancers  were  cut  up.  afaaost 
to  a  man  !  It  wss  the  first  action  this  r^;iment  had  ever  been  iiv  and 
rightly  have  they  deserved  the  insignia*  they  bear,  and  *'  Balakkiva'^  ynSk 
snrely  be  sufficient  emUaaonment  for  twenty  actions..  For  threa  yeaiv 
they  had  been  quartered  in  Dublin,  and  enjoyed  unequalled  popularity.  It 
was  heartbreaking  and  fearful,  therefore,  to  see  friends^  relatives^  wivei^ 
and  children,  crowding  round  the  newspaper  offices  in  tfiai  dty^  on  tha 
day  when  the  terrible  news  was  telegraphed.  Few  bat  hadk>st  a  son  er 
a  mend,  and  Dublin  was  indeed  a  city  of  desolation  and  monsaing. 

Many  ^  canq>  shaves"  were  oi  course  told  of  that  charge.  We  seleet^ 
one  as  rather  amusing,  which,  of  course^  we  need  not  say  is  enly  a» 
"  army  canard :" 

**  Well,  Greorge,  inquired  Lord  Baglan  of  a  distinguidied  effiaer,  ^  how 
did  you  feel  under  fire  ?" 

G. — ^*  At  first  rather  queer,  my  lord;  especiaUy  whea  the^seeaod  shot 
killed  my  major." 

Lord  R. — ''Come!  cornel  that  could  affect  j^m  but  Mitle.  YooraeH 
and  your  major  were  always  at  enmity." 

G, — "  The  next  shot  knocked  over  my  trumpeter." 

Lord  B, — *^  Well  I  that  would  have  e£fected  you  still  less,  methinks ; 
for,  egad,  I  always  heard  you  were  your  own  trumpeter^  Nevev  mindi 
it  was  a  gallant  charge  y  and  you  rode  it  as  your  ancestors  ever  have  done 
before  you — bravely — nobly  T' 

This  canard,  we  opine^  would  suit  some  of  our  Grerman  or  Fiencb 
almanack  writers. 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  and  noble  charge  !  Our  French  allies  eall  it 
'^nn  h^roisme  magnifique— mais  pas  la  guerre  ?^ 

Elated  with  the  success  of  the  25th,  on  the  following  day  savcral 

*  The  insignia  of  the  1 7th  Lancers  are  a  death's  head  and  doss-lmiei^  with**  oB 
CBiOEY"  written  UDdemeath. 
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Bnwi/in  dUiaiopa  vau^.  an.  attack  gn  the  riebi  flank  of  ourpositioo^ 
I3u»0  weie  xooft  aoUy.  repulsed  by  tlaie  flralmt  veteiran.  Sir  De  Lacy 
]^aBi8»  who,  viih.  a  mere.  baodAil  of  men,  kmed  160  and  took  30  prisonera 
of  jbhe  enemy..  We  may  perhaps  observe  hexe,  en  passant j.  that  no  officer 
m  the  Brttisfai  army  has  seen,  se  mudii  service  or  heea  so  severely  wounded, 
aaSix  De  Lacy  £vans. 

We  now  come  to  Inkerman.  Adhering^  strictly  to  our  '<  plaa  of  opera- 
tionsif '  to  avoid  giving  full  particulars  of  any  event,  but  only  allude  to 
^'  Incidents"  of  the  campaign^  we  shall  simply  give  a  cursory  sketch  of 
this  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought,  and  the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved,  '*  by  the  British  arms«" 

To  teU  our  readers  that  our  right  was  unfortifled  would  be  to  tell  them, 
those  thingfi  they  may  read  in  every  magazine  and  newspaper  that  lately 
hava  teemed  with  such  prolific  news  on  this  head.  The  Russians  were 
aware  of  our  weakness  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  through  this  cause  Prince 
MenBchiknff  applied  for  immense  reinforcements,  which,  through  the 
agency  of  caos,  carts,  sledges,  and  even  private  carriages,  were  sent  down 
to  him  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time.  Not  satisfied  with  these,  and 
certain  of  victory,  he  applied  to  have  the  Empexor^s  two  sons  sent  to 
be  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  the  invaders  of  the  holy,  "  mild-eyed" 
Pope's  domains^  when  the  injBdels  were  to  have  beea  '*  crushed,  or  dnvcu 
into  the  sea!"  To  this  appeal  his  Imperial  master  immediately  despatched 
his  two  sons^  and  a  corps  dCarmee  of  40,000  men. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  November  (a  day  still  memorable  for 
our  deliverance  from  popish  treasoa  through  the  interposition  of  Almighty 
God),  under  cloak  of  a  thick  autumnal  fog,  that  the  enemy  conmienced 
the  attack  on  the  &ont  of  the  second  division  of  the  Britisn  army.  To* 
describe  the  battle  an  eye-witness  has  assured  us  was  impossible.  The 
English,  were  completely  surprised,  and  the  Russians  were  actually  within 
our  lines  before  any  one  had  an  idea  but  that  the^  were  chanting  Te 
Deums  in  SebastopoL  The  rush  to  arms  was  very  quick;  so  nmch  so,  that 
the  Guards  had  not  even  time  to  take  off  their  great  coats,  in  which  they 
had  to  fight  the  whole  day.  Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  encounter 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  covered  with  short  stunted  oaks,  the  battle 
became  a  complete  melee^  one  regiment  became  mixed  up  with  another,, 
nearly  every  xBan  fighting  indiscriminately ;  for  which,  reason  it  has  been 
justly  named  ''  the  battle  of  battalions" — ^*  the  soldiers*  victory."  Each 
Englishman  on  that  day  was  indeed  ''  a  hero !"  Outmmxbered — ^five  to 
one  were  the  Russians  stronger  than  the  British — both  armies  found  they 
bad  expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
the  bayonet.  The  English,  supported  by  their  '^  bull-dog  courage,"  the 
Russians  mad  with  raki,  both  lines  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  engagement,. 
and  next  day  many  were  found  locked  together  in  the  stem  and  vengeful 
grasp  of  death. 

Tne  ultimate  advantage  was  sad  to  relate — small,  beyond  the  loss  of  the 
Russians,  which  was  upwards  of  20,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  Such  a 
mght  presented  itself  next  day  as  no  pen  can  depict;  the  Czar's  troops  lay 
in  hes^  pile  upon  pile,  over  the  bloody  plains !  Again  no  guns  were 
captured  ;  any  number  of  lives  were  to  be  saciificed  rather  than  lose  one 
piece  of  ordnance. 

On  this  occasion  we  lost  General  Sir  George  Cathcart^  and  many  other 
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brave  spirits.  Sir  George  Brown  was  wounded,  and  several  besides^ 
whose  names  have  already  appeared  in  the  war-office  gazettes.  Of  the 
brave,  where  all  were  brave,  where  each  private  soldier  was  a  general^ 
let  us  mention  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who,  rising  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
careful  not  to  detract  from  his  junior  officer's  glory,  the  gallant  Evans  left 
him  in  command  of  the  division,  advising  and  cautioning,  meanwhile, 
until  the  victory  was  gained,  when  Sir  De  Lacy  retired  modestly  to  his 
invalid's  tent,  and  left  his  junior  to  reap  the  meed  of  honour  and  glory ! 
For  this  Sir  De  Lacy  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  the  brave  Wilson,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  the 
7th  Hussars,  who  ralUed  the  Guards,  and  cheered  them  on  to  cham 
again  and  again,  for  which  he  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  contradisdnetion,  let 
us  tell  how  the  youthful  cubs  of  the  Russian  bear,  who  had  travelled  so 
many  leagues  to  see  the  infidels  of  the  allied  armies  "  driven  into  the  sea," 
behaved.  "  They  cut,  sir,'*  says  one  letter,  "  as  fast  as  ever  their  horses 
could  gallop,  rushing  over  their  poor  soldiers  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction." 

Mayhap  their  Imperial  father  had  included  them  also  in  the  same 
category  as  his  ordnance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  all  events  the  Russians 
did  not  take  better  care  of  the  Imperial  cannons  than  did  these  illustrions 
whelps  of  their  precious  lives.  On  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg  they 
were  decorated  with  some  order — the  blanche  plumes  or  white  featheif 
we  presume.  Another  instance  of  cowardice  was  a  monster  in  the  human 
form  of  a  Russian  major,  who,  although  wounded  himself,  went  about  the 
battle-field  stabbing  those  who  lay  in  the  agony  of  their  wounds.  Tlw 
brute  was  taken  in  the  very  act,  and  an  offisr  was  made  to  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff,  that  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Russians !  Fait^  he  was  not 
a  meet  subject  for  even  the  English  hangman's  rope  I  The  high  priest 
refused,  and  the  Russian  assassin  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  his  reco- 
very ;  the  monster,  however,  anticipated  public  indignation,  and  died  in 
hospital.  A  yoimg  Scotch  surgeon  preserved  his  skull,  which  we 
conclude  will  find  a  place  in  some  prison  museum  of  horrors,  beside  those 
of  Hare,  Burke,  Greenacre,  Good,  and  Courvoisier !  Alas !  this  was  not 
a  solitary  instance,  for,  as  many  of  our  gallant  soldiers  lay  writhing  on  the 
ground,  the  Russian  savages,  more  barbarous  than  the  Sikhs,  pierced 
them  with  their  spears ;  and  although  an  Imperial  ukase  has  been  issued 
by  his  mild-eyed  Holiness  Nicholas  that  none  of  *'  the  infidels"  are  to  be 
killed  after  the  battle,  they  still  attempt  to  murder  the  wounded  and 
resistless,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  utter  blasphemy  of  their 
religious  asseverations !  Again  let  us  ask,  whether  the  defeat  of  Inkerman 
was  not  that  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  39th  chapter — 
"  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal" 
—when  we  consider  Russia  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
with  artillery  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  vastly  superior  to  our 
own,  opposed  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  8000  English  and  6000  French 
soldiers,  surprised  and  unprepsrod.  Blunders  were  made  on  both  sides. 
We  know  the  hackneyed  adage  attributed  to  every  general,  fromCssar,  De 
Bello  Gallico's  fame,  down  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  '^  that  that  general 
who  makes  the  fewest  blunders  wins  the  day  ;"  but  there  must  have  been 
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a  great  unseen  and  di?ine  influence  that  gave  a  yictoxy  to  so  small  a  foroe 
oyer  one  so  large,  that  defends  the  righteous  and  just  cause,  and  that  proves 
to  his  people,  whether  they  be  the  Czars  of  iJl  the  Russias,  clothed  in 
purple,  seated  on  their  imperial  thrones,  or  the  miserable  serfs  who  drag  on 
their  wretched  existence  in  cruelty,  ignorance,  and  want,  that  '^  I'homme 
propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose  f  Since  that  day,  sad,  horrible,  and  heart- 
rending haye  been  the  accounts — starvation,  ^ver,  dysentery,  and  death, 
day  by  day,  stare  each  man  in  the  face.  No  medical,  np  commissariat 
nents.     ^'  Three  or  four  ounces  of  pork  and  a  reduced  allowance 


of  oiscuit  is  bad  feeding^  for  a  man  who  has  eleven  nights  out  of  fourteen 
in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  water,"  says  one  letter.  *'  An  adju- 
tant-general the  other  day  had  towait  five  hours  for  a  dose  of  castor-oil," 
says  another  letter.  '^  If  one  ofiiis  rank,  how  long  do  you  suppose  a 
poor  private  soldier  would  have?  But,  then,  there  isplenty  of  copaiba 
m  the  hospital  tents." — "  We  are  entirely  without  clothing,"  says  a  third 
letter,  '^  and  our  men  are  dying  like  rotten  sheep  from  neglect.  There 
is  plenty  at  Balaklava,  but  we  can  get  nothing  up  to  the  lines.  The  poor 
46th  lost  seventy  men  in  five  days.  It  would  do  your  heart  good,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  Zouaves  ;  they  are  noble  campaigners.'* 

These  are  no  concoctions  from  Printing-house-square,  nor  political 
grievances  culled  from  the  Morning  Herald,  but  private  letters  written 
by  officers,  who  are  in  verity  suffering  greater  hardships  than  their  noble 
natures  will  allow  them  to  confess. 


ITALA  OF  VALENCIA. 

BT  MABY  C.  F.  MONCK. 


Thus  spoke  the  brave  Itala,  with  faltering  voice  and  slow, 

As  he  left  his  native  city,  seven  hundred  years  ago : 

"Now  fare  thee  well,  Vaiencia,  fair  city  of  the  plain, 

I  look  on  thee  as  one  who  feels  he  ne'er  may  look  again ; 

Thy  waters,  Guadalaviar,  shall  roll  brightly  as  of  yore — 

My  limbs  shall  cleave,  my  shallop  skim,  thy  blue  waves  never  more ; 

And  thou,  too,  sweet  Huerta,  thy  groves  and  gliding  streams, 

From  this  hour  forth  my  aching  gaze  shall  see  them  but  in  dreams ; 

For  the  Moorish  banner  flutters  from  El  Real's  lofty  walls, 

The  Moor  now  holds  him  master  in  my  murdered  father's  halls. 

"Valencia!  oh,  Valencia!  curse  on  this  luckless  day, 
Those  whom  on  earth  I  held  most  dear  have  perished  in  the  fray. 
"What  boots  it  if  for  thee  and  them  I  battled  long  and  well? 
Oh,  would  that  I  had  fallen  when  mj  sire  and  brother  fell ! 
I  leave  thee,  and  for  ever,  for  my  spirit  brooks  no  chain. 
And  one  against  a  countless  host  my  single  strength  is  vain ; 
I  leave  thee,  and  for  ever,  the  last  of  all  my  race 
Must  wm  upon  a  foreign  soil  a  name  and  resting-place ; 
ICareh — ^vol.  cm.  no.  cccczi.  z 
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But  w^MOBoe'er  my  iite  mvf  ktd^  ibJ  1>«>^  s^^  e?«r  lie, 
l^u  bea^  bdbvitd  and  bewatif al !  tnrnd  je«ninirl]r  to  tliisQ  s 
Kaj*  Xjiear !  wtJtx  diamp  ibj  bii;,  and  toss  <%  flranae^  bsob; 
Old  &i6n4  wxwKXvi  pnas  is  s4»  •nd  »9'cr  ttudl  qm  «gMBi^ 

The  aatuvn  day  was  waning,  the  wd  son's  jjarting  rays 
Ca^t  over  stream,  and  tower,  and  town,  a  tciI  of  goL(&  haqp; 
Bu^  the  grsen  hevba^  near  the  waHs  with  Taliaat  blood  was  iij^ 
And  Moor  and  Spaaiard.  stiff  and  cold,  were  Ij^ing  side  by  side. 
The  shivered  knee,  the  Wken  swoid,  the  helmet,  aad  the  shieUl 
That  oft  had  served  their  masters  weU  on  mai^  a  hard^ii^  fid4 
Gleamed  idly  in  the  trampled  grass,  shattered  and  worthless  aow» 
Kg  more  to  stem  the  battle  tide,  or  gleam  on  breast  or  brow;, 
And  as  Itala's  gallant  steed  £ast  throiigh  the  valley  flew. 
His  rider  saw  amongst  the  dead  fuU  many  a  Ue^  he  knew. 

Oh,  beautiful  Hnerta !  tiky  vineyirda  dvoop  with  fruit. 

But  lA  their  sunny  aUeys  the  mtage  song  is  moU ; 

The  olive  and  the  ehesnut,  ladem  and  ripened  stand. 

Bit  forth  to  fflean  their  treasures  comes  no  jocund  peasant  hand; 

As  far  around  as  eye  can  see  the  yellow  com4elds  spread, 

IJnreaped  the  benoiuff,  bursting  ears  their  mellow  burden  shed; 

The  happy  voiee  of  Imout,  its  merry  laug^  is  hushed, 

Eer  the  land  hath  changed  its  masters^  ajftd  the  reaper*8  heait  is  oraAed 

Speed  OB,  speed. on,  Itala !  thy  foes  spur  fast  behind;*— 

Dost  thou  not  hear  their  eager  cries  borne  faintly  on  the  wind  f 

Xucar,  no  steed  that  Spain  can  boast  may  match  thy  strength  and  speed; 

Thou'st  borne  thy  lord  through  mimic  fight,  thou'st  servett  his  sorest  need; 

But  not  to  joust  or  tourney  now,  not  to  an  equal  strife, 

This  eve  ye  go— Itala  flics  fbr  liberty  and  ttfe. 

Brave  courser,  art  thou  flagging?     What  marvel !  since  the  mom. 

Without  or  food,  or  drink,  or  rest,  the  shock  and  rout  thou'st  borne; 

But  brace  thine  iron  sinews-^sster,  and  still  more  fast ; 

Oh,  bravely  done  \  the  stream  once  crossed,  peril  and  pain  were  past ! 

Thou  flicst  with  the  speed  of  thought,  thy  proud  hoofs  spum  the  plain. 

And  now  upon  the  water's  edge  Itala  slackens  rein. 

Nay,  pause  not,  pause  not,  Xucar !  what  though  the  stream  be  wid^ 
Though  fast  and  deep  along  doth  sweep  the  Quadalaviar's  tide^ 
With  the  rage  of  famished  tigers,  that  fear  to  lose  their  prey, 
The  Moorish  soldiers,  fierce  and  wild,  know  neither  stop  nor  staf  i^ 
They  deem  the  prixc  already  won;  they  bend,  they  spur,  they  ataiur* 
Oh,  Xucar !  Xucar !  fleet  aid  strone,  is  aU  thy  fiie  in  vain? 
No !  death  alone  can  tame  thee !  "On !  on  r  Itala  cried » 
A  plunge — a  snort— -and  horse  and  nian  are  struggling  with  the  tide. 
The  Moors  have  reached  the  level  shore,  they  loose  a  fishier's  boat,. 
And  rest  a  moment  on  the  oars,  Itala's  course  to  note. 

Thy  dark  sides  heave,  and  uant,  and  reek— oh,  Xucar,  gain  ytm  Beidi ! 

And  thou  art  safe,  far,  far  oeyond  the  dark  Morisco's  reach  ^ 

But  thou  art  faint  and  weary  to  stem  the  current's  flow; 

Itala  trembles,  for  he  sees  toy  small  head  drooping  low. 

With  frenzied  look  and  faintmg  heart  he  grasps  thy  bridte-rdbt 

But  try  to  aid  thee  as  he  may,  iiis  help  is  all  in  vain; 

A  dying  bound,  a  long  fierce  neigh,  the  waters  o'er  thee  doee. 

And  a  glad  yeU  bears  witness  to  the  triumph  of  thy  foes. 

The  wave  was  red  with  sunset's  flush,  'tis  redder  now  with  gore,. 

The  heart's  blood  of  a  trusty  friend— ^brave  Xucar's  flight  is  o'er. 
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Itala,  were  it  thine  to  choose/ thou'dst  share  thy  courser'B  graTe, 
Nor  grasp  the  cruel  hands  that  seek  a  hopeless  life  to  save ; 
But  pale  and  eoild  as  winter^i  jbow;  senseless  as  ore  the  dead* 
They  snatch  thee,  not  in  mercy,  from  the  troubled  river's  bed; 
They  bear  thee  swiftly  back  to  land,  back  ttirough  the  gathering  night. 
Over  the  dim  and  corse-strewn  plain,  beneath  the  stars'^ faint  light; 
They  load  thy  limbs  with  heavy  chains,  the  dungeon's  deepest  cell 
They  deem  meet  place  for  thee  whose  deeds  the  voice  of  fame  doth  tell ; 
And  wbai  the  broad  and  queenly  skmii  through  the  blue  heavens  xollo^ 
The  poEsyer  of  anguish  and  despair  rose  fixunthat  dungeon-hokL 
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Ohy  weary  days  of  hopeless  toU ! — oh,  nights  which  bring  no  xmt  I 
Oh,  time !  that  hath  no  healing  balm  for  one  indignant  breast—* 
Oh,  chains !  ye  gall  the  listless  limbs  less  sorely  tiian  the  niind«>" 
Oh,  bitter,  bitter  memory,  that  ever  looks  behind : 
Yet  courage,  brave  Itala !  thongh  thou  «t  sunk  so  krw, 
A  loving  heart  hath  felt  thy  wrongs,  and  bright  eves  w^t  ikj  woe  r 
The  daughter  sf  thy  conaneror — ^the  genitie  and  the  hk-^ 
Bnshrinnd  within  her  soul  ike  GhzistisJi  captive's  name  doth  bear; 
And  thou  hast  marked  the  tender  gaze  those  soft  black  eyes  have  cast, 
And  felt  thj  cheek  and  brow  grow  hot,  thy  heart  throb  loud  and  hsL 

Love  owns  no  cold  aid  guarded  rules— love  heeds  bo  pdde  of  phu)»-» 

Thy  thoughts  are  inth  a  daughter  of  thy  Moslem  foeman^i  race;. 

Thou  lovest  as  thou  art  beloved — ^what  need  of  words  to  teU 

The  passion  which  a  look,  a  sigh,  a  flow*r  can  show  so  weJI  ? 

And  thay  have  told  thy  tale  to  ner^  and  answering  tokens  lent 

New  strength  to  hope,  new  light  to  life,  when  both  were  well-nigh  spent. 

In  the  ear^  Kght  or  morning — in  the  glowing  heat  of  noon— 

When  from  the  cloudless  midnight  sky  lookeS  forth  the  pallid  moon-* 

In  secret  they  have  wandered,  and  his  fettcss  weore  unfelt, 

When,  low  before  Zuieika  he  mute  and  tneabling  knelt. 

But  jealous  watchfulness  had  read  liie  bve  in  either  face ; 

Sure  feet  and  swift  one  summer  night  sought  out  their  trysting^plaoe: 

SoMToe  were  i^  first  low  whispers  of  ttnifer  greeting  breathed. 

When  Hafiz  and  his  euard  rusoed  ibrtk  with  yata^bouis  unsheathed* 

In  vain»  in  vain  Zulauji's  prayers — in  vain  her  thrilling  cries — 

*'  Bui  for  thy  mother's  spirit  that  looks  on  me  from  thme  eves. 

This  blade  of  mine  had  pierced  thy  heart— polluted  and  denied; 

Tflise  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  thou  art  no  more  my  child ; 

And  for  thy  ffallant  lover — by  Allah  I  have  sworn 

The  dogs  snail  tear  him  limb  from  limb  before  the  dawn  of  mom !" 

Hark !  from  those  dim  and  silent  groves  oome  shrieks  of  pain  and  fear — 

The  voice  of  utmost  agony,  they  palsy  those  who  hear. 

What  corse  is  lying  motioriess  oeneath  the  laurel's  shade? 

What  blood  is  dropping  on  the  grass  from  Hafiz'  reeking  blade  P 

Thine,  thine,  oh,  young  Itala — and  thine  the  breaking  heart, 

That  heaveth  in  Zuleika's  breast  to  fsel  thy  life  depart. 

Thy  slavery  is  ended,  thy  brave,  bold  heart  is  still. 

Thy  tyrant  s  hand  hsih  placed  thee  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ilL 

OL  lorn  and  wild  Zuieika,  press  thy  last  kiss  on  his  brow— 

Yidd  up  that  stiff  and  bloody  corse,  it  will  not  heed  thee  now. 

She  followed^  as  Itala  to  his  nimieless  grave  they  bore, 

And  ne'er  d^  mortal  eyes  behold  stem  Hafiz'  cura^ter  more. 

z2 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1854. 

BY   FLORENTIA. 

A  Cl&nical  Excursion  to  Albimo  and  Nemi  and  their  Lakes,  intenjde^  for  those 
fond  of  the  History  of  the  Past. 

We  started  four — a  delightful  party — on  a  fine,  fresh,  sunshiny  morn- 
ing, in  "  the  merrie  monUi  of  May,"  for  Alhatio.  We  were  all  wen 
acquainted — all  liked  each  other ;  and  the  gay  jest  and  the  {uquant  it* 
joinder  went  round  freely^  as  hecomes  ^ends.  We  laughed  at  each 
other,  at  ourselves,  at  all  the  world,  going  forth  into  the  Campagna 
through  the  heavy  portal  of  San  GioTanui  Laterano,  jealously  guarded 
hy  carahinieri — that  heing  the  great  high-road  to  Naples-*^ with  tfai 
joyous  light-heartedness  of  young  hirds,  roused  hy  the  bright  beaibs  of 
the  rising  sun  to  dance  and  bound  and  shoot  over  the  blue  ea^anse  oiwr* 
canopying  this  ffijr  land. 

Our  party  consi^ed  of  various  ingredients.  IHiere  was  an  elderly 
,£riend  acting  Duenna  to  our  wilder  spirits ;  calm,  pleased,  sileiit  hersal^ 
but  ready  to  share  aiid  join  in  the  mirth  of  others*  There  was  one 
highly  gifted,  the  son  of  a  poet — a  poet  himself,  an  antiquarian,  an 
historian,  a  theolog^n — ^nothing  came  amiss  to  his  well-siored  o^d; 
each  stone  had  its  suggestive  interest,  every  monument  its  elodQeBt 
history,  every  lovely  phase  of  Nature  its  idyl ;  art,  and  nature,  andanf 
tiquity,  through  his  mouth  became  edmultaneously  artieulate^  IialwftTt 
said,  if  the  dry  bones  of  ^'  Mtnitiy's  Gnide"  could  be  revivified,  animajtan^ 
and  clothed  in  less  *'  dry  as  dust"  garments,  the  result  would  bsiH— ?*tir^ 
as  we  rejoice  in  him  revealed  in  the  fiesh,  the  most  instruotive  oompear 
dium  and  agreeable  companion  that  ever  turned  over  the  nsose-^nmA 
remains  of  antiquity.  Our  third  was  a  young  sculptor,  qtdet  fltnd  geotlef 
manly,  looking  £oTform  in  all  things,  and  disdaining  c<^ur  knd  giodatioDe 
of  shade  as  things  of  nought,  full  of  his  art  and  of  the  antique,  and.witlibal 
eminently  good-natured  and  obliging.  As  for  the  fourth,  so  detieate  a 
subject  as  a  description  of  myself  must  be  eschewed  by  me.^-  Iicasmot 
take  my  portrait,  as  the  painters  did  in  the  Florence  gallery  of  oddbnitsd 
artists,  looking  into  a  glass — ^for  where  can  I  find  a  menti^-iiiiikor, 
"showing  the  inmost  part,"  by  which  to  draw  mysMf  ?  •  L jnosthlnur^ 
my  readers  to  make  their  own  sketch  of  me,  first  imploiting  ihkktts^yM. 
ofBces  not  to  paint  me  too  black.  -  u:  j    ••j/j.o 

Well,  on  we  rattled  along  the  paved  road,  traversing  the^iClaaiipagia 

;'^  dims  tons  les  sens,"  as  the  French  have  it.  Nowhere' olse^  iMim, 
in  the  world  does  one  drive  out  into  a  perfect  wll^krheifa,.deiiioid  of 
houses  or  inhabitants,  on  a  paved  road,  rough  and  jolting  as  iii  aoooillry^ 

,  town,  except  in  this  singular  and  exceptional  place.     A  few;  miiBi  ai^ 

'we  were,  sailiog  along  on  the  wavelesi^  expanse  of  tiiat  graasj;  ocAaa,  the 
turf  blight  as  utiset  emeralds,  its  uniform  col<^ur  bh>ken  by  uneoefeeM 
'fields  of  corn,  with  here  and  there  tufts  of  luxcAiaBt  ^op|iea,twidi.A 
dash  of  yellow  but^rcups  or  great  stariug  d<u6ies^'with  a\inivmaliiefli)t 
of  violets,  like  the'  perfiimed  breath  cif  Aurom  ushering  niioebuB  Jtfid>the 

'  attendant  Hours  tbrouj^h  the  saffiron  clouds.  Ti^  ^he  left  ky  the  iikmn 
Imes  of  the  Claudiati  aquediidts,  UiOdn^  the  AlbaA£Dlb^iAid[%  poiie 
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springs  that  rise  in  their  deep  bosoms  to  the  service  of  that  great  queen 
of  cities  reposing  below  on  her  seven-hilled  throne.  Each  arch  forms 
as  it  were  a  separate  picture,  presenting  n^w'scenes  of  beauty — a  gallery 
unique  as  it  is  singular. 

Beyond  the  fair  face  of  monotonous  nature  nothing  arrested  our  atten- 
tion iGt  some  mile^  ;  to  the  right  was  the  distatxl  ou^e  of  the  Street  of 
Tombs,  mound  after  mound  of  dark  ruhis  marking  the  successive  monu- 
roeots.  A  mass  of  tuins,  void  and  without  form,  clqse  on  the  Appian 
Way,  waa  pmnied  out  by  H — —  as  "  Roma  Vecchia,"  so  named  because 
the  contadioi  firmly  believe  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  ;  the  why  or  the  wherefore  being  utterly  obscure.  It  was  probably 
a  temple  or  a  villa  bordering  the  ^'  Viarum  Reg^na,"  along  whose  pave- 
ment the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  went  and  came,  thick  as  the  falling 
leaves  in  an  autumnal  gale. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  rise  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain.  Before  ascending,  the  modern  road  (on  which  we  were 
to  journey  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  to  Albano)  is  joined  by  the  old 
Appian  Way,  shooting  forth  out  of  the  city  and  the  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiiuio  straight  as  an  arrow  launched  from  a  bow.  If  we  had  had  eyes 
sufficiently  long-sighted,  we  might  have  seen  the  sentinel  keeping  guard 
over  the  crumbling  arch  of  Drusus. 

Where  the  ancient  and  the  modem  road  amalgamate  is  a  wretched 
tizmble-down  wayside  Osteria,  called  Frattocchie — a  cut-throat-looking 
place  enough — redolent  of  fleas  and  sour  wine,  and  dirt  and  bad  smells, 
specially  by  reason  of  its  cucina  cttcinante^  in  whiph  decidedly  garlic  would 
predommate.  H here  stopped  the  carriage,  not  from  any  unchari- 
table purpose  of  making  us  eat  in  such  a  hole,  but  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  spot  as  being  the  supposed  site  of  Clodius's  murder  by  Milo,  the 
fifiend  of  Cicero,  whom  he  chose  for  his  advocate  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder;  but  on  arriving  at  the  Forum  in  a  litter,  Cicero,  seeing  the 
•pace  invested  with  soldiers,  bearing  arms,  and  Pompey  himself  seated  on 
lugh  as  president,  was  so  confounded  and  terrified,  that  his  body  shook, 
and  his  tongue  failed  him  to  such  a  degree  he  could  scarcely  give  utter- 
anoe  to  that  celebrated  discourse,  *^  Pro  Milone,"  which  would  alone 
Iisnre  immortalised  his  eloquence. 

H"-  ■'  •  recalled  our  early  recollections  of  that  most  fascinating  of 
books  next  to  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  "Plutarch's  Lives."  "It 
ehaneed,"  said  he,  "  imfortunately,  that  Milo,  going  to  Lanuvium  to 
create  a  priest,  met  Clodius,  surrounded  by  his  clients  and  retainers,  on 
ilds  sooty  where  then  stood  a  temple  to  the  Bona  Dea.  Milo  was  quietly 
raposHlg  in  his  coach,  like  a  luxuriant  Roman  gentleman,  in  company 
with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla ;  but,  as  in  the  subsequent 
medkeval  days,  when  the  feudal  barons  made  Rome  tremble,  the  servants 
of  either  party  took  up  the  well-known  feud  of  their  masters,  and  com- 
menced nghting,  when  one  of  the  servants  of  Milo  pierced  Clodius's 
shoulder;  upon  which  Milo,  considering  that  he  would  eternally  devote 
bim  and  his  house  to  the  furies  of  revenge,  ordered  his  attendants  to 
finish  him.     And  so  fell  Clodius.'' 

^-  Clodius,  the  most  daring  and  profligate  of  the  Romans  of  that  day, 
dared  to  penetrate,  disguised  as  a  female  musician,  into  Caesar's  house 
dujingptbe  celebratioa  of  those  mysterious  rites  from  which  men  were 
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excluded,  prompted  by  a  passion  for  his  wife,  Pompeia.  Clodias  miglit 
have  escaped  punishment  by  that  favourite  mode  of  defence  recommended 
by  another  celebrated  but  inddy  diiTerent  character,  Mr.  Wellcr,  flenior— 
VIZ.,  proving  an  alibi^  had  Cicero  (to  please  his  impeiious  wife,  Terentia) 
not  insisted  that  he  had  transacted  business  with  him  that  day  in  Rome, 
which  cemented  a  friendship  with  Milo,  and  caused  him  to  select  Ciceio 
as  bis  advocate  for  the  trial.  It  was  on  accoant  of  these  occnrrenoei, 
causing  what  in  modem  Italian  parlance  would  be  called  uno  gran 
scandaloj  that  Caesar  repudiated  Pompeia,  replying  to  the  obflervationa  of 
his  friends,  *^  That  the  wife  of  Csesor  ought  not  only  to  be  dear  of  crimen 
bat  also  of  the  sfispicion  of  it." 

We  drove  on  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  of  bygone  times ;  we  me 
thus  pleasantly  picking  up  like  flowers  along  the  hedge-rows,  and  beean 

to  mount  the  ascent  at  a  slow  pace.     S got  down  to  smoke  and  to 

ruminate,  as  he  said,  on  what  a  fine  group  might  be  made  of  Ido 

murdering  Clodius ;   H fell  to  studying  *^  Childe  Hardd,"  whidi  he 

produced  from  the  recesses  of  his  podcet;  our  quiet  duenna  was  silent; 
and  I  set  about  examining  the  glorious  view  that  grew  and  multiplied 
around  as  we  mounted  higher  and  higher  on  the  classic  Alban  Hills. 

The  road  was  bordered  on  the  left  by  low  rocky  banks,  with  here  and 
there  a  mass  of  ruins  under  the  shade  of  great  spreading  pine-trees,  whose 
sharp  lines  cut  agunst  the  radiant  sky  with  the  fall  force  of  Ita£an 
contrast.  Flowers  wreathed  many-coloured  garlands  over  the  nMA 
rock ;  the  little  green  lizards  rushed  to  and  fro  amid  the  perfumed  enpi^ 
the  gay  butterflies  fluttered,  and  the  spring  birds  sang,  all  nature  joinmg 
IB  the  audible  chorus  of  jocund  spring.  A  little  shrine  to  the  Madomia 
was  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  decorated  with  flowers;  a  lamp  bmnl 
before  her  dim  image,  enshrouded  in  glass;  in  front  kneeted 
contadine  in  the  pretty  costume  of  the  country,  with  rich  red  folds  f 
from  their  head  over  white  shawls  of  muslin. 

Before  and  to  the  right  lay  vineyards  and  gardens,  looldng  like  gigaatas 
patches  of  basket-work  from  the  yellow  canne,  or  reeds,  to  vluch  the 
young  vines  and  just  opening  plants  were  trained ;  olives  wnved  their 
pale,  shadowless  boughs  among  the  vineyards,  spreading  their  fresi^ 
whitish  leaves  towards  the  sun,  on  the  sunny  nooks  where  they  gvsK 
Here  and  there  a  valley  sank  deep  down,  and  a  stream  msfaed  eway,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Campagna,  over  great  masses  of  rock,  cooling  tike  air 
around.     This  was  the  near  view. 

Behind  lay  the  Queen  of  Cajntols — she  who  can  alone  bestow  the 
imperial  crown  on  the  Cssars  of  the  nineteenth  century — thus,  even  in 
her  dedine,  still  asserting  her  universal  sway,  and  who  also  is  the  sole 
■iMtreM  of  the  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sacred  ke)'S,  and  leign  hj 
their  authority  Viee-Refi;ent  of  Christ  on  earth — ^there  she  lay^her 
domes,  towers,  spires,  and  walls  thickening  among  the  buildings  on  the 
kHrhilk— ^vast,  shadowy,  dreamy — melting  into  tlw  fleecy  clouds,  motling 
tbe  Uue  heavens  from  whence  she  draws  her  inspiration — her  whits 
glistening  robes^  faUing  iii  majestic  /olds  over  the  green  CampagMI 
encirclmg  her  throne,  by  Lug  between  us  and  her.  At  hand,  distant 
wittiin,  without;  in  re<?o!IeetloD,  in  yoath  or  age,  who  can  reast  her  fim- 
nations?  whkt  sou!  ccuM  not  adcnowledge  her  sway?  The  greal 
Endmiitreas  lay  before  m,  linked  to  our  padi  by  the  Appian  Way,  irifth 
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its  border  of  tottering  tombs,  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  goldea 
Bge  when  man  was  young,  and  Rome  fair  and  unsullied  aa  that  bride 
sent  forth  from  God's  high  throne  '^  in  garments  of  needlework." 

The  rieh  and  mimy-tinted  wilderness  spread  around  in  its  vast  length 
and  breadth,  on  whose  soil  uprose  the  many  cities  of  Latium ;  and  to  the 
fiff  right  a  long  monotonous  line  marked  the  shore  towards  Ostia  and 
Antium  (Porto  d'Augio),  the  Thyrrinean  Sea  visible  like  a  sheet  of 
baxzushed  gold,  from  whence  the  sun  drew  forth  streaks  of  light  and 
doiy,  radiant  pillars,  as  it  were,  supporting  the  dark  bank  of  douda 
mutting  in  the  norizon.  There  was  immensity  in  that  view,  su^estive 
of  chaos  and  eternity ;  the  land  ran  into  the  glistening  sea  undefined, 
aod  the  mountains  i^elted  into  the  clouds,  knitting  the  elements  together 
in  one  great  mystic  whole  around  the  Eternal  City,  throned  on  those  blue 
hills !  What  takes  me  a  certain  time  to  write  I  drank  in  with  a  few 
ddidoiiB  glances  on  this  paradise  of  art  and  nature.  Like  Mahomet's 
ascent  to  the  seventh  heaven,  it  was  soon  over ;  and  S  's  cigar,  whidi 
ha  had  finiAed,  causing  him  to  turn  his  vision  wonderingly  on  me,  bj 
reason  of  ihe  star-gazing  look  my  £lce  had  assumed,  which  caused  a 
general  kugh — as  also  that  our  qiuet  friend  liad  fallen  asleep— I  was 
rapidly  landed  agiun  on  terra  firmoL  We  had  now  approached  within 
flight  of  Albano,  scarcely  to  be  perceived  until  under  its  gateway.  As  to 
the  lakc^  no  txaoes  are  to  be  imagined  of  it ;  and  one  would  be  ready  to 
▼entun  ona^s  life  that  no  lake  nearer  than  Thrasymene  existed,  from  the 
outward  anMct  of  the  deceiving  hills,  which  shroud  its  blue  expanse  so 
dbsely  in  their  "bosoms. 

To  the  lefi^  close  on  the  many  villas  standing  in  rich  oran|;e  and  lemon 
noyes  are  the  juassive  ruins  of  a  tomb,  second  only  in  sue  to  that  of 
Gacilia  Metel^a,  once  encased  with  white  marble,  now  but  a  mound  of 
csrnmUingbricikwork  crowned  with  a  perfect  diadem  of  plants,  and  shrubs, 

and  grass.     That  tomb,  H informed  us  (and  so  do  the  Guide-book^ 

only  they  want  his  pleasant  well-turned  sentences  and  interesting  detuls, 

S'vuig  as  t'were  the  day  and  hour),  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ye  resting-place  of  Pompey's  ashes,  borne  by  the  hands  of  his  wife 
Caraalia  Som  Egypt,  she  never  resting  until  she  had  deposited  the 
monumental  urn  within  sight  of  the  city  over  which  he  had  ruled»  and 
vhere  men  had  surnamed  him  '*  the  Great.'' 

Pompey,  defeated  in  the  final  struggle  at  Fharsalla»  fled  an  outcast 
and  an  OfuUaw  from  the  power  of  victorious  Caesar,  who,  in  his  turn,  fell 
nrostxata  at  the  foot  of  the  same  "  Pompey's  statue"  by  the  murderous 
nand  of  Brutus  uxd  his  party.  Pompe^  fled  to  his  fond  and  faldiful 
Cornelia^  who  fainted  as  she  heard  of  his  mischance.  Together  in  ona 
Seleucian  galley  they  sought  the  hospitality  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  EgypL 
at  Pelusium;  mr  Pompey,  Roman  though  he  was,  could  not  bring  himsett 
to  ask  safety  and  mercy  at  the  hands  of  conquering  Csesar.  A  council 
was  called  among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Fompey  must 
perish,  on  the  mean  principle  of  subserviency  to  Csesar.  He  was  brought 
nom  the  ship  where  he  had  left  Cornelia,  whose  eye  followed  lus  every 
motion,  suspicioiis  of  the  event.  She  saw  him,  seated  in  the  little  craft — 
a  iishing*boat  talie  out  to  read  a  speech  he  had  prepared  to  addreas  to 
f  toJemy.  As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  hope  shot  into  her  sinkiiu; 
aorovd  of  persons  advanced  (as  ahe  thought  to  do  Um  hoiMrar> 
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but  at  the  moment  When  stepmng  firom  the  boat  hA  pk&ed  hip  (fo&b  on 
Acre,  a  base  aaukama  came  from  behind  and  stabbod  him  in  (lie.badt 
She  saw  him  fall,  lib^  an  andent  Roman,  eoveffmg  &is  fiEUaem  hn  ma^ti% 
and  she  saw  no  more ;  she  too.fell,  and  a  shriek  sopieriHD^.itent  thaiakv 
it  reached  the  cruel  group  on  shore  gathered  abonft  the  dyfog"  hero,    fit 

'«  That  shridc/'  said  H ^  '<  chromded  by  Ploiarchj  the  iamcnbff 

a  loTcd  and  faithful  woman,  has  come  down  to  us  sharp  and  deat^roci|^ 
accumulated  centuries.  I  never  pass  that  grey  ruin  wiihont, jtiotuxk^  to 
knyself  the  stately  Roman  matron  landing  at  Antimn,  ibUowed  hf  tuhnig 
bain  of  moumera  and  retainers — pale  and  worn,  yet  digoSfiad  andcom^ 
posed,  shrouded  in  her  mourning  robes>^bearing  thc:  ntn  containiag  th^ 
ashes  of  her  husband  to  this  ?ery  spoi-^-on  his  broad  lands  near  micit 

Alba."  ;.-."::, 

I  The  modem  town  of  Albano  is  as  ugly  a  plade  as  I  would  ^noi  wnh  ti 
see,  consisting  of  one  long  street,  where  everybody  oas  see  everybM^ 
else^  a  g^eat  aeal  of  dust,  some  tawdry  .sfaofd^  and  twotderaUe  hoieliH^ 
which  to  me,  however,  would  be  unbearable-^beeaitsefetaDdioe  in  itiv 
centre  of  the  town.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  an  elegomt  dassie  Xocandi^ 
on  the  borders  of  tiie  lake,  overshadowed  by  evergreen  wdod^  To  be  mah 
there  are  the  very  pretty  gardens  of  the  Villa .  Doria  al^rays  delicioad^ 
Dooi  and  shady,  stnd  at  all  hours  hospitably  thrown  operi  to  the  pablio^ 
favour  the  nibre  to  be  esteemed  as  the  ramily  spend  thdre'  a  portionj'tf 
every  autumn.  Ruins  are  said  to  be  discerned,  marking  the  vilka  of 
Fbmpey)  Clodius,  and  also  of  Domitian,  who  built  ah  amphitheatre  hcn^ 
and  committed  horrid  cruelties.  The  site  of  Alba  Lunga,.  howcr^ 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  the  modern  town,  but  in  a  qfaite  diffeient 
situation,  which  we  shall  reach  before  the  day  is  over« '  W^  drove  itdirbn^ 
the  long  street  out  on  the  further  side  of  Albano:  8t]M>no.sE^ns  of  bkii^ 
not  even  a  90upgon  of  where  a  lake  might  be.  As  we  descended  astesB 
hill  through  rocky  banks  overshadowed  by  trees,  the  oQuntiy  looklMl  anli 

and  pretty,  tossed  about  in  a  picturesque 'manner.  .  . .  i *  'Vji 

Close  on  the  gates  of  Albano^  on  the  brow  of  the  desceiit,'  H»  'li'S 
called  our  attention  to  a  most  remarkable  tomb — a  square  maad  afm^fii^ 
tic  proportions — surmounted  by  four  low  obelisks  at  the  oornei^  mod  a 
pedestal  in  the  centre.  Two  of  the  obelisks  have  disappeari9dy<aml>the 
summit  has  become  quite  a  little  grove  of  low  shmbs  add  yfine  ilfMa 
and  creepers.  "  From  just  such  a  tomb  a  voice  might  thundebitordL  i)^ 
Ariosto  describes,"  said  H ,  "  when  he  makes  the  soul  of  tUe  dis- 
parted warrior    become    audible   and    speak  terrible  wordBiftoti  Us 

sepulchre  T*     H laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  tomb  bein^  the  hu^iw 

:place  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  as  has  been  afHi'med :  tl^ir  (BdebraUa 
jconflict  took  place  much  nearer  Rome.  '^  There  is  no  doubt^^ha>taid, 
**  that  it  was  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  erected  to  the  son  of  Poirsema'^ 
that  same  king  we  all  know  well,  from  Macanlay'a  spirited  iinitf 
beginning*-**  ! 

Lars  Porsema  of  Clusium  by  the  nine  gods  he  swore, 
.    That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin  should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  his  Etruscans  to  the  memory  of  his  son 
Aruns^  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his  attack  upon  Aricia ;  and  a  trufy 
unposing  idea  it  conveys  of  Etruscan  architecture,  second  only  in  mtism 
grandeur  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
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r  Onii  pibdipitiitp  hill  opposUe,  and  jkboitt  a  mile  distant  from  Albamo^ 
the  toMU  town  6ri  i^ost  village  of  •  Aiicia  vrcmns  tbe  height.  BetweeoAii 
jibks  a  deep  Talldy^  But  the  twin  hiUsbf  Aiioia  and  Albano  are  likewise 
^eemedted'  1^  a  stnpendods  Tiadadt»'  at  leieist  I5Q  feet  high^  wi^  £bat  or 
five  rorws  b£  open  dpcbee,'a  tncsi^  stsiking  evidence  of  the  present  papal 
^^vemibenty  by  whieh,  at  an-iminiense  eos^  It  was  ereoled.  Although 
^pparfbtlj  finbhed^  it-  is  ndt  yet' open  for  carriages,  so  Sre  were  obli^fed 
to  toss  and;  jnmble  over  the- very  uneven  road  ^hich  has  for  eenttiries  led 
^Ifarbii^h 'the  ravine  from /town  t6  town.  To  the  l^h  an  oblong  and 
-fltreBgely-inai^ced  pbtn  of  grass  appears,  many  miles  in  oireoit,  surrounded 
by  low^square-^ped  hilh,  ilnpieabing  in  aspect,  but  furious  as  beinff 
Inesite  of  azt  ezitutiet  vc^cdno— aftenwdt  a  lake,  sininla^  to  thos^'m 
Albano  and  Nemi,  now,  however,  entirely  dried  up.  We  followed  tbe 
CDvne  of  th^'ravtnb  to  the^  foot  of  the  viaaneb'whi(^  towered  ahovfelbur 
iieadsy  as  it  seemed  id  ttie  ^rary  cloikds,  and  then  reasoended  on  the  oppo» 
-site  8id4  tbwaids'Arioi^y  lookivig  pretty  and  <M!iental)  with  its  white  n^Jls 
TtisA  largv^flomed  church,  designed  by  Bernini,  which  ihight  well  pass 
£ir  a  re^paetable  mosque  at  a  distataceu  j^ricia,!  onne  one  of  the  con'* 
itBderate 'tities '  of  Latimn,  must  go  back  to  the'  d&yb  of  .^eas  fbr  its 
interest  and  o^hrity.  H  ^^  reminded  us  that  Aricta  wal  the  birth* 
fikoe  of  Tuhnis  Herdonius,  who,  at  the  mectikig  of!  die  Latia  tribeiBaft 
Uie-  grove  of  Ferehtina,  fell  a  victim  to  Tonqainds  the*  Proud,  whose 
tng^  he  bad  excited  by  too  free  remarks  on  his  iraf)Otious  oonduct,  and 
4unrtiadv«rt!ng  on  his  disrespect  towards  the  as^mbled  chiefb)  whom  he 
Jospt  wiitiag  a  ^hole  day  for  his  arrival. 

d.>  itl^'wottderfnl  to  see  sooh  a  vulgar,  dirty,  modem  little  place,  and 
Aink  Idiat  it  ha6  been  song  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  chronicled  by 
jiv^  tad  >  Flu taroh,  none  of  whose  writings  will  cerwnly  gain  in  pleasing 
mocmt&ons  fay  il  near  knowledge  of  Aricia  as  it  is.  There  is  a  miserable 
mtsoif  ithkni  stmngers  xesort  duriug  the  malaria  season  in  Rome.  We 
left  the  carriage  and  walked  along  the  road,  crossing  the  viaduct^  and 
•admtHd  the  "fine  views  over  the  Campagna,  the  sea,  and  the  vast  un- 
^Uiioaakble  woods  ;  but  we  could  still  not  discern  a  trace  of  the  cosy  lake, 
iwhooB  deep'WBteM  are  buried  under  the  overshadowing  hills. 
f .  i  On  leaving  Aricia,  another  valley  lies  between  it  and  an  adjacent  hiU» 
iiatf  ainile'  6ff,  on  which  Gensano,  whither  we  were  bound,  is  situated* 
"Th^nted  Winds  terrace-wise  along  without  descending  into  its  depths^ 
-which' a^  to  be  tifaversed  by  another  viaduct,  now  in  course  of  erectioO. 
^Ait  tbeiltiRie  we  |iassed,  the  arches  stood  out  in  mid-air,  apropos  tp 
IScrtUiii^,  4t)d  looking  exceedingly  eccentric.  We  had  now  penetrated 
Snto'thO'deep  jprimeval  woods  of  aged  oaks  and  gnarled  ash  and  elm,  t£uat 
ifctho  We*  lomr  portion  of  the  Alban  mountains  as  in  a  great  mantl^ 
'ttie  enlM  range  ending  in  the  elevated  point  of  Monte  Cavi,  now  don*- 
"ipidudua  to  our  left*-a  white^walled  convent  on  the  extreme  summit^ 
where  once  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  built  by  Tarquinua  liie 
Superb,  as  the  solemn  gathering  place  of  the  forty-seven  cities  of  the 
Latin  Confederation— a  splendid  position^  commanding  the  entire  land 

from  Soracte  to  Antium.     "  No  profane  hand,"  said  H (who  had 

become  more  and  more  eloquent  and  interesting  as  Vre  advanced  further 
Iwd  ftirther  into  the  classic  scenes  of  Rome's  eimy  history),  "had  dar^ 
to  desecrate  or  to  injure  that  liacred  shrine,  the  r^bwned  scene  of  itHe 
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Feris  LatiDA,  endeared  by  the  sapcfstitioos  remembraaoif  nfdil  Latimiy 
where  Jolius  C«t«r  had  eelebraied  his  tiiiui^  ae^ctatnry  and  tkwiMnik 
of  less  illustrious  generals  eujoyed  the  hoaours  o£  the  Qyi4ion  £?«&& 
the  beginniDg  of  last  centory  rians  remained^  stupendoiis  eaonrh  ia  BMdc 
the  temple's  original  siae  luid  magnitude  ;  hot  they  were  bU  liaaliojini 
and  obl^rated  by  the  Yandalism  of  Cardinal  Yorki  Ssn  ihe  pnipoaa  at 
erecting  that  hideous  passionist  ooavent  now  visible  like  m  white  tfqt  tm 
the  summit.  Ruins,  marbles^  columns,  statues^  all  were  ruthlessly  iwopt 
away,  leaving  the  consecrated  site  of  Rome's  early  triampha  wirtwMrf  • 
Testige  of  the  past — an  act  of  destruction  the  more  eKtEaoadinaif^  aa  iba 
reigning  pontiff  Pins  VL,  both  understood  ai&d  admirad  art  wid  moA^ 
Quity.  All  that  remains  to  lead  the  nund  to  'the  depaBtedaoane  -of  aaA: 
UniUing  and  pompous  rejoicLngs  is  the  old  Via  Saora,  yailigaa  ef  whisk 
axe  to  be  still  traced  tlirough  the  chesnnt  woods  on  the  imam  aE  Ae 
mountain  opposite  Rome,  in  the  diseotion  of  Rocca  di  Papik'' 

The  venerable  primeval  forests,  envel^mg  Ganansio  and  AiMi%  aii 
exquisite ;  fine  single  trees  stand  forth  in  grassy  opening  whaia  eadf 
spnng  flowers  of  the  bright  hues  peculiar  to  the  aouth  spring  ant  of  im 
moss-grown  rooks  that  break  the  surfEUie  of  the  ground  in  pietnaaaqaa 
oonfusion.  Here  and  there  the  wood  deepens  under  the  lower  growth  af 
ilex,  huirely  box,  and  arbutus,  their  dark  boughs  lending  a  atmnge  aai. 
mystic  chsiEacter  to  a  aylvan  xegiony  associated  with  the  most  poetical 
classical  recollections 

Here  Numa  wandered  in  retbed  and  secret  plaoei^  hsnntad  bj  tha 
nymphs,  whose  soft  voices  he  loved,  joined  to  the  sounds  of  7afhyr  Mat 
Echo,  and  the  sylvan  gods^  with  Uie  low  murmur  of  trickE^g  stinaaH| 
leading  the  mind  to  contemplation  and  repose.  We  had  no  tiaM  la 
dwell  on  these  bewitching  fancies,  but  were  turned  aloi^  the  oagaificeot 
tacrace-road — once  the  Appian  way,  now  the  high-road  fooai  Boom  la 
Naples — and  thundered  through  the  mdendid  avenue  of  fine  old  taasfc! 
(p^gg^  <uid  ancient  as  those  aweet  woods,  endeared  to  eyeiy  one  by  aona 
peculiarly  pleasant  days,  stolen  from  the  bustle  of  London — Bnmhaii 
Beeches)  called  the  Olmata,  leading  into  the  snudl  town  or  -naest  of 
Genzano,  the  last  of  those  attractive  outskirts  of  Roma  to  viick  ilt 
inhabitants  escape  during  the  dangerous  summer  heats. 

*<  Look,"  said  H »  '*at  that  round  hill  just  in  advanea  ofiha  towm 

anl  nearer  the  plain,  covered  by  vineyards  and  crowned  bjf  a  madimnl 
tower;  that  is  tLe  site  of  ancient  Corioli^  whither  Coiiolinqs fled mhaa 
exiled  from  Rome ;  from  thence  he  issued,  leading  the  Volscian  fiataeSiagaiaat 
hia  native  city ;  and  there  he  returned,  when,  overcome  by  tha  entoaatim 
of  his  mother  and  wife,  he  withdrew  from  the  siege.  No  juina  renainaC 
the  ancient  city  where  the  Roman  gwexal  ended  his  da|ra— aoma  u§ 
murdered  by  tlie  Yolacians  out  of  resentment  ai  his  coaduat  ■  nthaiis  that 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  was  heard  often  to  complain,  '  that  tha 
evils  of  exile  bore  much  heavier  on  the  aged.'  Pliny  says  that,  even  ia 
his  day  iu>  traces  of  CorioH  were  visible.  The  hiU  ia  now  oalled  Jioals 
Giove." 

Genzano  connsts  of  one  broad  street,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  Balov 
are  hills  crowned  with  feudal  castles^  remnants  of  the  middle^age  donir* 
nkm  of  the  stout  Roman  barom^  now  ruined  and  Eomantic  a^imcti  to  a. 
landscape  both  grand  and  baautifuL    The  vidleya  k»A  down  iaba  tht. 
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lOMi  erpBuni  af  *li»  outlijrii^  Campagniv  ^acircled  bjji  thiaing  cirdet  o£ 
gald — ^Ihft  fii|^;e8ktve  MeditemyMBo,  akmg  ^hoae  «aniffled  and  iideleif 
■hoBM  May  be  diaseraad  an  epitome  4>f  the  world's  hiBtoar)^ 

.  By  ibe  t»e  we  Jiad  leacdwd  Genzaao,  we  were  jaet  in  that  state  o£ 
nind  andbody  proper  io  appreeiate  a  good  dimm ;  «tv«ii  our  poet  and 
antiqaariaa  so  far  deseended  from  the  ^'  Painassian  h^ghts*  he  loved  so 
wsUy^aa  to  «spre8S  the  {deasure  he  MX  that  euc  long  £sdt  was  to  be 
hvoksB. 

We  were  jeoeifed  by  a  most  kind  and  heapitdble  host,  whose  *^  casa^ 
is  the  only  decent  cestdence  witdiin  the  preeiiMsts  of  Xarensaao,  by  naoM 
Jaoehiai,. nephew  km  the  late  minister  of  finance.  When  Italians  art 
hospitable  and  cosdial  the  Red  Indians  thems^es  cannot  exceed  the 
heaatincen  ef  their  weloome,  the  boundlessness  of  their  honsehold  gene- 
msity.  Jaoobini'ft>£Me  beamed  witAi  genuioe  ddight  aa  he  conducted  «§ 
up  Jo^g  flights  of  ctaiflB  to  the  '<  piaae  aobile''  of  his  bonse,  near  wh«e 
the  swidlowsihuild  their  Bests-— ^  modem  Italians  and  the  birds  having 
Br  decided  •siiNpfUift  lor  an  elevated  situation  jost  under  the  eaves.  The 
Queen  e£  Bkiak^  was  not  vecei^  by  Kiag  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
with  mam  mnpiP€§$€me9U  than  we:  the  best  chambere  opene£-the 
bospitalde  hessd  spsead  by  an  okl  Oonta^na  in  fall  teg,  wearing  a  red 
pnldooat  edged  with  men,  a  green  hoddice  iaeed  with  ved,  hews  of  the 
snme  oolovr  as  shofdder-knets^  *  hK^e  aipron  and  4noker,  snd  yards  of 
snow-white  dimity  stowed  away  in  mysterious  fi>lds  dkowt  her  almost 
hairieas  head^  greai  gold  earrings  and  a  kige  breooh  finished  her  attire. 
Bonnd  the  JKiOBiy  in  which  our  vefection  was  eerve^  l^ng  ^<Mir  portraits 
of  lofiely  gisls    one  too  siany  for  the  Graces  but  aet  kss  ptetty  and 


HAhl^saidJacebiniy  ^  those  age  the  pjctuwps  ef  asy  asters  mie  eart 
mrdUme;  when  they  were  all  at  home  we  had  a  hi^py  home.  I  Wed 
tiMBi  wsH;  bat  they  aae  all  mamed  now.  She  with  the  red  rose  in 
her  hais^  thehest|  the  prettiesti  went  last— « miesso eon ae/le T  and  he 


>  whispsvedtD  me  he  should  like  to  write  a  sennet  on  that  sweet 
beauty-sister,  who  never  would  grow  old  or  faded,  either  she  or  the  jrosa^ 
nndsr  thmr  glass  fimaM^  whatever  the  original  might  do. 
,  48     I.I  ■  semarhed,  what «  lovely  bust  ^  would  make* 
'^Bui  Jaeebini  looked  paine^  and  changed  the  conveiaatiea^  *>^}^g  - 
^Oh  l>i%  ^^oante  h  eambii^  adeoso,  poveia  nua  Bosa  tanionmatar' 
(Hew  anoh  is  my  lovely  Res^aow  changed  !) 

Alt  Jihem  was  no  tisae  fer  sadness,  £b  soup,  er  mincatra,  appearing 
imder  Ae  beaefieent  aospiees  -of  the  donna  di  fadenda,  who,  in  her  rei 
ppttieoat^ekyped  about,  with  n  fenrent  desire  ef  serving  us,  with  the 
agility  of  Na  yenng  baUarina.  Then  came  a  huge  bowl  ef  sMieAmaocaaoo^ 
vnih  sasQory  aWKie  as  only  Italians  can  presume  to  attempt,  ifoUowed  by 
the  aoaat  and  the  boiled  mea^  and  dehcious  frittiaa,  light  and  airv  at 
CBiilP'gnew  en  highest  mountsins,  and  piles  of  savoury  salam^  and  hans 
and  salad,  and  sweets  and  fruit ;  sueh  a  dinner,  to  whicb,  truth  to  aay^ 
we  repaired  not  the  he^taUe  pressing  of  Jaeohini  largely  io  ^njey. 
Bottle  after  bottle  of  vrine  wai  peodueed,  the  oorks  %ing  pell-mel 
saoiasdi  vipesinoero  of  Genaaae^  faiaotts  for  its idaeyards,  to  hedranik 
I  (like  stnmg  sweet  «dw  A  jtMis),  old  shony  aad  elamt^  aai 
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heaven  knows  what  other  beverages  ;'  till  I  "began  tdtx^ihb^  for  the  hesds 
of  Poetry  and  Sculpture,  who  were  obliged  jperforcd  t6  piartake  of  all^  nO 
refusal  being  permitted  by  Signor  Jacobini,  whose  broaa  race  g^ew  reMer 
and  fuller  with  every  bottle.  By  the  time  dinner  was  ovqr  we  wer^  aJl 
the  most  warm  and  cordial  friends  that  ever  sacrificed  to  Baccntt^  imd^ 
the  classic  shadow  of  Monte  Cavi.  We  were  to  remain  for  iik  Week?^ 
No,  we  couldn't.  For  the  night  ? — ^No,  a  thousand  thanks;  it  W*8  ?m- 
possible;  the  strong  walls  of  Rome  would  not  contiun  our  agdtiifed  and 
expectant  families  did  we  not  return  that  night.  ''  Ha  suppnco  Tara^ 
mi  fiacciamo  la  compiacenza)  il  gran  favore,  dbc.,  &€•  IVeU,  we*canM[ 
then  to  a  compromise :  we  would  return  and  spend  another  isLy,  and  eit 
another  dinner — (small  blame  to  us  for  the  same);  so  the  worBiJ 
Jacobini,  who  had  eaten,  drunk,  and  talked  like  ten  ordinary  men,  fwi 
appeased  ;  and  we  broke  up,  to  view  under  his  chaperonage  the  clasdc 
beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  like  its  sister  of  Albano^  so  enshronded 
that  not  a  glimpse  had  we  of  its  existence,  althoi^h  positiTel|r  on  iti 
shores.  At  the  top  of  the  straggling  street  an  imposing  old  pa{ice 
obtrudes  its  gloomy,  heavy  front  between  us  and  the  green  woods  aroQnd| 
belon^ng  to  the  Duca  Cesanni,  an  Italian  magnifico,  married  to  aa 
English  lady.  Jacobini  told  us  a  mighty  pretty  story  about  their  wooinr, 
which  I  can't  here  transcribe,  feeling  myself  in  honour  bound  to  chroiiicle 
the  classical  souvenirs  of  "  Lactit  Nemorensis"  rather  than  its  legends 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however  enticing.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  they 
are  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  fond,  and  live  in  these  umbrageous  solu 
tudes,  happy  in  each  other's  society,  no  malevolent  fsury  being  there  to 
cast  a  curse  on  their  many  blessings.  Passing  along  andther  of  the 
grand  avenues,  or  galleries,  surrounding  Grenzano,  whose  overarchiue 
branches  formed  a  long-drawn  aisle  of  that  mighty  cathedral  whose  arch 
is  heaven,  mildly  blue  as  a  fair  turquoise,  we  reached  a  g^te  opening 
into  the  recesses  of  the  duchesse's  garden,  by  means  of  the  intercession 
of  our  good  genius  Jacobini,  who  stood  as  well  in  their  graces'  esteem  as 
that  of  other  and  more  humble  members  of  the  universal  family.  Would 
I  could  describe  the  scenes  of  exqubite  beauty  that  broke  on  in  as  if  by 
magic ! 

The  gardens  of  Circe  Amuda,  nay,  Elysium  itself,  I  do  not  believe 
could  be  more  wondrous  fair  than  these  scented  woods,  encit^g  ihe 
Lake  of  Nemi  lying  at  our  feet.  It  opened  before  us  a  sedtided,  un- 
ruffled expanse,  five  miles  in  circumference,  its  waters  of  a  pedfidiAlrlt' 
deep  colour  from  the  overshadowing  richness  of  the  wooded  hiBs,  whkn 
00  jealously  guard  its  banks,  clothed  in  their  leafy  mantle,  now  btusting 
mto  the  brilliant  colours  of  opening  spring,  like  the  encircliDg  leaives  €f 
a  gigantic  lily — the  waters  its  cup-Hke  petal.  A  more  romantic,  lonely 
scene,  embosomed  in  silent  hills,  never  opened  to  human  eye;  one  mi^ht 
&ncy  oneself  on  the  untrodden  shore  of  an  unknown  Indian  lake,  oeeO 
in  the  recesses  of  a  primeval  forest,  so  silent  and  desolate  aire  its  craidc 
shores.  It  carries  with  it  all  the  character  of  that  sacred  grove  wliieh 
consecrated  its  shores;  the  spirit  and  worship  of  the  old  gods  of  GfeeeJ 
ding  to  the  shades,  sanctifying  these  recesses  with  a  mysterious  awe,  antt 
strange,  dim  thoughts  of  those  days  when  Time  was  yonng,  and  the 
Gods  loved  to  descend  from  high  Olympus,  and  ihrink  the  meny  iHn* 
and  erush  the  gay  flowers  that  grew  on  liie  fresh  planet^  tew  and  bowled 
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forth  from,  the  hands  of  Chaos  and  of  Nox,  where,  dwelt  the  fair 
^auffhi^rs  of  Oceauus,  and  many  other  soft*sounding  names  chronicled 
in  tjne  calends  of  the  poetic  past. 

:  Her  grace's  garden  was  English,  and  admirably  disposed  on  the  brow 
of:  the  hill  and  the  precipitous  hanks  of  the  lake,  adapted  fully  to  display 
the  nataral  beauties  of  the  lovely  jspot,  "  where  mountdin^  brake,  and  the 
blue  wayes  before'*  unite  ,in  hanpaonious  unison — altogether  a  bijou- 
pcene  of  miniature  beauty  one  may  have  dreamt  of,  hut  never  before  seen 
realised.  Jfacpbini,  dear  good-natured  creature,  neither  caring  nor  remem- 
bmng  the  comicalities,  aragged  us  about  to  admire  the  fountains  flinging 
their  sparkling  pillars  into  marble  basins,  forming  never-ending  stars  and 
infies  as  tfaipy  caught  the  sunshine ;  aijid  the  swans,  under  uie  willows 
reposing  in  their  little  emerald  island ;  and  the  camelia  shrubbery,  wheit; 
the  waxy  flowers  of  mingled  red  and  white  blushed  from  out  the  shining 
^aves ;  and  then  led  us  by  loQg  galleries  of  green,  formed  of  laurel  anu 
Hex,  and  all  dark  aiid  fragrant  trees,  down  towards  the  lake,  into  a  woody 
labyrinth  of  paths,  that  came  a^d  went  up  and  down  in  all  directions. 

All  at  once  I  missed  H ,  and  as  I  wfinted  to  hear  all  his  lore,  I 

^nxioualy  hunted  him  out.  He  was  at  last  discovered,  Sieated,  book  in 
hand?  in  a  delicious  arbour  formed  of  laurel,  ba^v  and  oleander,  surn 
rounded  by  a  phalanx  of  great  camelias  loaded  with  blossoms^  opening  to 
the  lake  deep  below.  1 

,    To  our  demand  of  "  what  he  was  reading  r"  he  replied : 
V Byron,  of  course}"  and  then  repeated  those Jlines  we  heard  here  on 
the  veiy  spot  with  renewed  and  particular  pleasure,  as  if  ihey  had  been 
cpmposejd  expressly  for  us : 

>.    .'  ''Lo^Nemii  navelled  in  the  wooded  bills 

(I  So  &r,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 

The  oak  from  its  toundation,  and  which  spills 
^  .The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 

^y\.  Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 

J '    '  ;  '^'  Mii|B  oval  mirror  of  thy  glsesy  lake. 

That  (%  1^  l^ppy  idea,''  continued  he,  "of  a  calm  like  ^the  sleepbg 
snake,'  when  we  remember  that  this  fair  scene  was  once  the  mouth  of  a 
T^fmg  ^pl^a^,  poming  destruction  to  ail  around." 
.^;;|^op^,J^PQf4nV^^^^^ff  terribly  bored  at  our  national  enthusiasm,  to 
\^  ^t^ly,  •ii^9<>Dap^hen8ible,  begged  some  of  the  party  to  descend 
tfaij^i?^  Ui^,^pding  padis  to  the  ^^e  of  the  lake.     I  preferred  remain- 

^g^a(idjha]ifi^g>  my  memory  refreshed  by  H on  the  many  graceful 

myfh^lqgioi^lejpands,  lending  such  a  charm  to  the  solemn  stillness  of 
^Eiies^  i^qw  d^)¥^ilate  shores,  singularly  suited  to  the  mysterious  sites  cek- 
lyvated  ii^i^iW^  of  the  presimn^  goddess. 

^  .Qp.thil  sides  of  the  lake,  opposite  where  we  sat,  shrouded  from  the  heat 
l^.ljbe  Pfjarhangiog  berceau,  appeared  the  ver^  pictnresque  village  of 
|R0iiH,')i^7my.  i4ii  on  die  hill  nde.  H— — *  said  that  there  were  near  it 
l^i^e.^vaflytiges  ,of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the. 
Ef^ha^q.piiuui,  to  whose  worship  all  the  woods  borderiag  the  lake  and 
fvten^i^  to  Alicia  were. dedicated.  Here  Diana  was  worshipped,  in 
gpDJiiliction  with  Hi^polytns,  the  unhappy  son  of  Theseus,  by  ms  first 
^T^etm,  wh9  haying  madverte^tiy  en^ited  the  anger  of 'Veaus,  ineuered 
^J^ipgea»ce,V,toagQdia^..   Theseus  having  oscifted |rom  the 
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iDfenMlregiOftt,  wiiMi«r  he  hmii ^egbenA^fbr'tii^ rarpM^  (^  ^'^"^^^^ 
off  PMRMpine,  manied,  m  his  retnni  t<>  earthy  Phednn  Ite'^aaglifartt 
Minos-— HipDoljtus  being  absent  at  tbe  time.  Bofl^betalte  imuuiuL 
Venus,  mindnii  oC  her  injury,  inspived  Phedim  irilii  a  gialCy  fMMtt  l» 
W  aon-in^law,  who — like«  9soond  Joseph  fejeoda^  her  ImA!^l-jiMb  Mfn*- 
•ented  to  his  ftither  as  guilty  of  an  incPsatiioaipaflBiMi  byliberaiil  momd' 
m-lsw.  Theseus  consigned  him  to  A»  fury  of  Ne^ttme^'  hImf  aent  ^^ 
hideous  chimera,  in  the  shape  of  a  sea-aionster,  to  aMail  hitai  ml»  diiofc 


diseonsofattelj  along  the  shore.  Fbmes  issued  from  tbe  creatutu'si 
■nd  roars  Hke  a  fioM,  which  so  terrified  tlie  hsfscs,  that^  tuMmg  fe 
the  unhappj  Hippoljtua  was  ^uown  heaAoag^  «6  the  giMad  mk  It^led. 
But  it  is  saidEsoulapius  subsequently  hroughit  him  to  1^  andl  olirai  liii^ 
and  Diana,  corering  him  with  a  cloud,  bore  him  to  her  teamle^  whiitoi 
he  was  erer  honoured  and  worshipped  with  the  goddesv  of  Ctwistiii. 
Racine  has  immortalised  ^ii  story  in  his  noble  Terses,  and  Saehel  hasm 
her  turn  immortalised  the  -rerses  ef  Raeine  h?  her  magnifieent  aeting* 

To  this  temple  Iphigenia  and  her  broths  Orestes,  and  Pylades  eacsjmid 
from  Tauris,  carrying  away  with  them  the  staftie  of  the  goddess,  lAoA 
the  DelphiaB  oracle  heuA  commanded  the  wretdwd  Orestee  to 


there,  when  consulted  by  htm  in  what  manner  to  appease  ib»  Furies^  ts 
whom  the  gods  had  condemned  htm  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the 
guilty  Clytemnestra.  The  attempt  would  have  cost  him  his  life  had  he 
not  been  recognised,  and  saved  by  his  sister  Inhigenia,  ptisatess  to  Diana, 
in  her  temple  on  the  Tauric  Chersooese.  Unoer  the  shade  of  theae  aaered 
woods  his  ^irit  sought  repose,  aldiough  he  never  entir^y  shook  off  the 
furies  (of  remorse)  for  his  mother's  muraer. 

In  these  groves  the  nymph  Egeria  wandered  when  death  separated  her 
horn  her  human  lover  "Numa.  Inconsolable  for  his  loss,  she  woke  the 
echoes  by  her  lamentations,  and  fed  ^  flowers  with  her  tears,  until  all- 
merciful  Diana,  pitying  her  grief,  changed  her  into  a  feuntam  bearing 
her  name,  which  trickles  down  into  the  lake  near  by  the  village,  fermeih^ 
the  site  of  once  "  Glorious  Diana'^  fene."*  Within  such  groves,  cmd  besi^ 
such  a  tranquil  kke,  Aeteon  might  have  gmaed — with  that  fetal  cariosity 
which  cost  him  so  dear-*<m  the  feir  form  of  the  goddess  while  she  bathed 
in  the  placid  waters  ;  and  here,  on  the  dear  summer's  nightSi  whea  the 
amorous  breath  of  Zephyr  akme  fenned  die  breeae,  and  Boreas  and  his 
band  were  deep  buried  in  Ocean's  caves,  Diana  may  hava  awoke  Eadymieft 
sleeping  on  the  mountain  tope,  in  the  symbolie  presence  of  the  chasta 
meoD,  sole  witness  of  their  meeting.  Oh,  this  was  a  scene  wheran  la 
weave  a  thousand  faaciea  frem  that  endless  mythology,  whteh  lends  a 
poetic  interest  to  every  fountain,  rock,  or  tree^  in  this  its  fevoured  haunt. 

Our  party  once  more  assembled,  we  wandered  awhile  along  the  dMuly 
walks  in  the  overhasgbg  woods,  carpeted  with  pivpia  videts,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bright  blue  aster,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  mo«-grow& 
nound.  It  was  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away  from  this  Aieadiaa  pail^ 
oise,  but  on  my  remarking  to  Jacobini  what  a  ohanning  place  this  would 
he  for  passing  the  summer  heats,  he  Quaike  astonished  me  by  saying  it  is 
more  tnan  suspected  of  malaria,  and  theiefere  little  freqasated.  Malaria 
Aat  curse  oa  southern  nature's  bveliest  scenes,  ever  present,  whsss 
mitiquity  and  classic  recoUeotioiis  are  enriched  by  a  too  fecund  and  lusa* 
riant  vegetaiioii,  to  OMiher  and  to  destroy  I 


.  .ft  ipw  'ifilkjimvkcigwt^iiM.I  Wl  CteniKMRidl %0  pcttveid  bike,  Vat 
'jii#.^^  ;J409bi|iiW  fceliofs  MQOttBifd^  abMMi  «t<>  detpair.  Again  be 
intvwtod.^  lQ<pai».die  itight»  ImU  findii^  that  impoanUe,  oootented 
jdpiittf^W  nmaiti^g  wio  dio  etiMM^witb  lu^  aad  eaooetiiig  im  en  ««r 
Jim,.  .]H&jBttnnwd  bytfw  Mme  goad- as £»«>  Alicia, 'lAaifch^  departed, 
JbiddiDg  U9  imaoy  itddwa^  ^^buon  viaggios^'"  and  rivederlaa,  and  beamg 
^t«n  wjaleinii.pmmaB  of  ipeM^ 
'  Ifaa^tfai^  Arioa*  helavr,  «#-  nouated'  by  att  aaoendutg  road  into  the 
i  4^  lima  giieat  wooda  detkiag  tha  lakes  of  Albano  and  NeoM, 


.|0id  th#kmeie  aptiv  of  Me«le  Cavi  in  one  luntiafit  laaalle.  In 
|POod9,amo«g  wa'moiiBtaiiia  of  Gireeeay  atoodiai  oUtiaMa  JitpiAei^a  fiunona 
la«Bqpl»aft  J>DdaQ%  eathioided  in  die  sacaed  oaka,  vheae  e%tery  tree  waa 
iaibwed  wilh  u  kiuma»  voioa^  aad  Ihe  sylvan  glades  br^Mn  by  ahan 
aad  stSitnas,  and  offerings  tothe  pfesiding  deity.  The  slanting  rays  of 
ikm  sm  cast  a^  chequered  shade  on  tbo  ground,  ooTeaed  with  erery 
blossoBoiofitboaiving:  vaolats  and  die  yeUowdaflbdikaiid  blue  hyaem^ 
dedieated  to  Mhwchely  aad  the  dead,  in  osesiory  of  ApeUo's  kickleas 
firiend  ;  dM  aneakone,  with  its  dark  petals,  spnmg  from  the  blood  of 
Adonia ;  aad  nowdropa,  called  here  ^<  the  tews  of  the  Madonna.''  A 
gentle  wind  ivatled  among  the  lower  shrubs  aad  saplings— Venns's  trees^ 
tke  myvde  and  the  laurel,  witb  here  and  there  a  ^  eypreas,  Mke  a 
shadow  aewsa  tiM  bright-leaved  ash,  haaeis,  aod  alders;  the  murmur  of 
bees  busy  anKUiff  die  Eowers,  and  specially  among  the  gay  patriiea  of 
yellow  bsooaa;  Uie  song  of  birds^  and  in  partieular  the  mghdngale^, 
norer  heasd  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  Italian  woods,  where,  like  tiM 
dcala,  they  seem  literally  to  warUo  away  their  little  throata,  and  kill 
themariUias  with  sweet  songs. 

It  was  a  delicious  and  beautiful  soene,  to  bo  peopled  in  iaMgination  by 
a  happier,  fireer,  dinner  race  than  people  this  earth.  'Hie  living  rodes 
here  and  these  protraded  bare,  or  eorered  with  emendd  mosses,  aad  the 
ddicata^Tarialies  of  the  fsm  plants^  while  overhead  waived  the  ancient 
trees  ol  ohestmit,  elm,  and  ilex,  twisted  into  strange  diapes,  like  spirits 
writUag  ia  the  tovBAonts  of  Hades.  For  about  an  hour^s  space  we  wound 
anong  tha  masee  of  this  enchantiag  wood,  and  then  emerged  on  die 
SSBunit  of  a  UU  to  another  phase  of  all-beauteous  Nature.  Bdow 
opened  the  lake  of  Albano,  unruffled,  waveless ;  its  preeipitato  wooded 
banks  mirrond  in  the  oalm  waters.  light  broke  into  ny  soul  at  the 
sig^t  of  that  beautiful  lake  I  had  so  long  looked  for  in  vain — it  cama 
kmie  aaa  like  die  image  of  a  beloved  aad  long-sought  friend,  and  I 
priaad  it  all  the  moret.  Beibro  us  Monte  Cavi  rose  in  one  long  line  from 
Its  shorea ;  to  the  left  ky  Castel  Gandolfo,  romantically  crowned,  a  pro- 
eipitoua  paint,  embowered  in  dark  woods.  The  character  of  the  scenery 
graady  resembles  diat  of  the  lake  of  Nemi,  but  on  a  kuv^r  scale:  this 
saaie  deea  untroubled  waters,  enclosed  in  a  deep  cup-luce  basin-— the 
same  soil  hanaonious  beauty— the  same  ridily-wooded  mountains,  rising 
steap^  around — ^the  gorgeous  colouring,  peculiar  to  this  ^  land  of  many 
hues''-— dM  samo  solitude,  and  almost  mystic  r^iose — the  same  absence 
of  any  living  beiog,  or  houses,  or  signs  of  life.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  thera 
is  a  melancholy  plaintive  look  about  it  eloquently  suggeadve  of  a  brightaTi 
happier  time ;  the  shores  seem  heavy  with  sad  memories  of  other  days^ 
and  legends  of  departed  glories  fitom  out  die  duronklea  of  bygone  ages. 
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Hid  I  not  ;known.tha  lake  «£  AUmhio  to  be  ndx  la  dMud 
•rrtbe  &Ued  land  wlieooe  came  the  fiuort  germ  of  BoBie<"J  thooU  luMia 
gui^fied  from  its  a^)ect  that  the  paat  had  there  left  its  indeliUe  ii 
and  that  the  histor j  of  iti  fiur,  aad  fines,  whioh  even^  mder  the 
fim  look  ominous  and  foieboding,  was  to  he  aoaght  in  other 
than  oar  own. 

This  lake  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  crater  of  an  ertinct!  Tokpno^  and 
its  waters  bear  that  dark  look  peculiar  to  fluid  emitted  as  it  wobb  4iata« 
rally,  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Few  valleys  or  ravines  break  iti  green 
sides,  descending  in  precipitous  lines  to  the  margin.  There  is  ihe  mo« 
notony  of  perfect  and  exquisite  beauty,  such  as  one  remarks  in  the  cla»» 
sioal  works  of  Grecian  sculpture,  where  a  slight  defect  or  shortoomii^ 
would  be  almost  a  relief  to  the  overtaxed  eye.  An  indication  of  rock  en 
the  opposite  shore,  slightly  basaltic,  is,  as  H  informed  us^  the  sup- 

posed site  of  Alba  Lun^a,  since  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Gdl  ha?a 
settled  finally  that  much-disputed  question ;  where,  as  goes  the  legend, 
once  stood  the  palace  of  a  mighty  king,  who,  in  punishment  for  his  pridt^ 
was  destroyed  by  fire  sent  from  heaven  by  the  s^ods — a  catastrophe  sop 
posed  to  have  some  obscure  connexion  with  the  volcanic  explosion  to 
which  the  lake  owes  its  origin.  The  ruins  of  his  palace  are  yet  pointed 
out  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  waters,  when  from  long  drougnt  they  sink 
below  their  usual  level ;  and  the  contadini  tell  many  fearful  tales  of  these 
marvellous  remains — not  visible  to  all — of  immense  grottos,  and  archeSi 
and  columns ;  of  a  whirlpool  in  the  centre,  which  renders  the  lake  dan* 
serous  for  boats ;  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  still  linger  aboot 
uie  submerged  walls  which  they  once  inhabited. 

Alba  Lunga,  or  the  **  White  Long  City,"  was  founded  by  Ascaniia^ 
the  son  of  ^neas,  who  himself  was  excluded,  like  Moses,  firom  the  *'  plea* 
sant  land  "  promised  to  his  followers.  iEneas  dwelt  on  the  Latin  phdasi 
near  the  shore  on  which  he  had  landed,  on  the  sandy  barren  spot  wheie 
the  white  sow  had  farrowed  her  thirty  young.  Aiter  A«*^^^"m,  8ur> 
named  '<  Julus,"  or  the  '*  sofit-haired,"  who  founded  the  city  by  the  calm 
lake  (which  nursed  in  its  bosom  the  ruins  of  the  proud  lonff^s  palace), 
came  Numitor  and  Amulius,  who  divided  the  sway ;  but  after  a  time 
Amulius  wickedly  prevailed  over  his  brother,  and  appointed  his  djUKhjber 
Sylvia,  who  had  been  bom  and  reared  within  the  new  city*  (be  to  a 
priestess  of  Vesta ;  but  Sylvia  forgot  her  vows,  and  produced  tbe  twins 
Komulus  and  Remus,  who,  to  conceal  her  shame,  were  borne  away  into 
the  plain  below  by  her  servant  Fautulus,  and  consigned  to  the  great 
river  '*  Father  Tibur,"  dividing  the  level  lands,  whose  current  boi^  them 
to  the  wild  fig-tree  called  the  ruminalis,  which  grew  beside  the  fomnii 
and  thus  Rome  came  to  be  founded  by  the  twins,  and  Alba  Lunga  Ml 
into  decay,  and  was  forgotten,  until  all  that  now  remains  is  that  fiunt 
line  of  dark  rock  breaking  the  green  sward.  But  the  Romans  remem- 
bered always  the  old  cradle  of  their  race  sprang  firom  the  godlike  JEneasi 
and  therefore  they  founded  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialia,  whose 
migestic  portico  once  crowned  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavi|  the  highest 
point  on  the  Alban  Hills,  rising  out  of  the  depth  of  lake;  and  th«e  all 
the  tribes  worshipped,  looking  over  the  broad  lands  of  ancient  Ladom 
spread  beneath. 

As  we  gazed  on  the  scene  of  £Edry  beauty  around,  sitting  amoqg  ihe 
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Bas-tre6t»  tbe  reeolleetions  inspiied  hf  Ae  phoe  txo&e,  H--—-  also 
Mmnded  us  that  aftenraxds  iiiete  wooded  lieigiitB  hftd  been  apj^fopriated 
tft  ilie  Tilhs  of  Pompey  and  of  Domltian,  traces  of  Whose  summer 

eioes  are  still  distmguishable.  We  (flowed  the  tnagtiifieent  aTenue  of 
-trees  leading  aloni^  the  sommtt  of  ite  heights  into  the  small  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  where  the  Pope  has  a  villa,  to  which  he  retires  during 
ilbb  sommer  heats.     We  walkeid  hurriedly  through  the  small  town — a 

Eand  poTerty-strielcen  place,  spite  of  the  occasional  presence  of  '*  the 
fiidier  ''—and  descended  the  steep  banks  by  a  winding  tortuous  path 
ng  to  the  shore,  as  H  was  determined  that  we  should  see  the 

Emissay,  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  striking  monuments  of 
npuUican  Rome,  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  our  ''quiet  friend,'^  who 
by  no  means  fiucied  die  excursion  and  the  climbing.  Her  voice  was  lost 
in  the  majority ;  I  was  for  it,  and  so  was  Sculpture — ^three  to  one— so  we 
earned  the  day,  and  down  we  rapidly  descended  along  a  difficult  rough 
path,  escorted  by  a  ragged  boy,  who  amused  his  leisure  time  by  whooping 
and  screaming  to  his  conu^es  on  the  shores,  in  an  unintelligible  patois. 
After  a  long  and  winding  descent  we  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  mo- 
tionless lake^  and  looked  round  on  the  unbroken  fringe  of  the  finest  turf 
eucirding  it. 

I  wovld  have  unshed  to  wander  for  hours  on  that  peaceful  shore,  popu- 
lated by  thick-coming  fancies  and  poetic  memories;  but  H  ,  now 
become  practical  as  I  had  become  fanciful,  hurried  us  on,  and  we  were 
fun  to  follow.  Vineyards  and  fruit-gardens  skirted  the  water,  the  latter 
loaded  with  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms  of  the  peach,  the  almond, 
and  the  apricot,  promising  a  rich  crop.  The  water^s  edge  was  strewn 
with  stones,  among  which  we  picked  up  specimens  of  rare  marbles  and 
fragments  of  terra-cotta,  evidences  of  the  palaces  once  standing  here, 
inhabited  by  Pompey  and  Domitian.  Lines,  too,  of  solid  foundations^ 
Hke  half-sunken  stones,  run  terrace-ways  into  the  lake,  as  we  still  see  in 
those  water-palaces  at  Como,  whose  waves  literally  wash  the  marUe 
Stairs  descenoing  from  the  open  porticos  and  colonnades  shrouded  in  the 
onm^e  eroves. 

T^e  Smcy  might  run  riot  in  rebuilding  the  magnificent  edifices  which 
6tiee  cast  their  Hiadows  in  the  blue  water — PalliSian  scenes  of  almost 
iinaarthly  grandeur!  But  all  is  vanished  and  gone  along  with  the 
tenturies  that  saw  ihem  rise,  and  the  image  of  the  second  palaces  are 
effaced  like  tiiat  first  abode  of  the  mighty  king  on  the  old  site  of  Albo^ 
whose  pride  brought  down  the  thunderbolts  from  heaven ! 

A  luge  rode  juts  into  the  lake,  a  g^at  tree  bends  down  over  the  rock^ 
dipping  its  dark  branches  in  the  waters,  and  a  small  door  appears  in  an 
old  wall — a  suggestive  door,  that  might  lead  one  to  Fairyland,  or  Lethe, 
or  Purgatory,  or  any  strange  and  unreal  place.  The  custode,  a  rough 
shepherd,  cfsid  in  goatfl^  skms,  was  there  before  us,  and  had  opened  it. 
We  passed  into  an  open  enclosed  space,  walled  in  with  massive-looking 
Etruscan  blocks  of  stone,  matted  with  ivy,  and  piled  above  each  other  as 
if  the  Titans  had  plac^  them  there,  and  poised  them  without  cement  or 
mortar.  This  mysterious  nympheum,  dark  and  cool  even  in  the  hotteiEft 
day,  filled  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  must  have  been  the  very 
trysting-place  of  the  nymphs  and  sylvan  deities.  The  spirits  of  the 
woods  and  the  spirits  of  the  waters,  in  bygone  times,  must  have  met 
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here,  aixd  snany  ajoowid  mii^^sure  be^n  danced  to  tin  ^^iid  of  the  leedv 
pi^s,  tiudf  r  the  encircling  wall^  be^Idf  th^  pure  water,  A  Iqh"  ftrcb 
oppoiite  tb&.eat^nmce,  fiunil^  in  ooiiitruptioQ  let  that  of  lite  Cloaca  Mas^- 
mma,  bufc  iEifini|flI)f  graodtur  uwd  better  preserved,  a|jpear%  ^ajrymg 
l^jough  tU  df  pihs  ^  ruahbg,  rapid  Qiurei^t,  clear  as  crys^  but  soao 
loigt  ujoder  the  diirkardimg  reoesses  beyond,  as  Uta  water  flofrs  aud  iovri 
iato  tha  g'loom — %  p^th  leading  tjci  tjjue  floods  of  TartaiUo  Aoberon^ 
I^alliug  those  re^ms  ot  Plufeo  described  by  Vircil^  w bitter  ^£iiea^  U^ 
obedience  to  the  commamk  of  thm  %bUf  dascancbd  *^a,  ca^e  profoimd 
and  bideousj  with  wide  yai^niug  moadi^  &iiced  by  a  dai:k  lake,  and  Uif 
gloom  of  woods/ ^  A  aiugular  and  quite  original  plaee  ll  1%  muck  more 
£ke  the  ideal  Bc^xie  of  au  unnatural  legond  or  ferttajtic  spirit- tak  tksm  ^ 
real^  positive  fact.  It  bag  a  poetry  of  tb9  ovni^  bow^ver^  for  it  k  tike 
Euaiisay  ol  the  Lake  of  Albany  datitig  baek  to  KoEne'i  early  history  find 
tlie  siege  of  Yeii^  tj^  aliitiiialie  neigbhour,  who  for  ten  years  dkpvted 

,  Afber  tii9  mxt^  ^mAa^  ia?r1ucKny,6uij^,}u»..tempM<,Q^  to  U^r 
idg^  I  will  .ultti  jparticulanai^.  that  wml-lp:ia«ra  ai«^  j^uik  ooly  man^ 
ibe  pcophao^  qC  t(e  oM  iqpthaf^^  wW  dudiMT.  m,  sic^.  «iUA^g  Q^ 
the  walls  of  the  rebellious  city,  dteclared  in  deriaon  to  tjio  Somanf 
i^»aaaip^]^QfBat)v.  9Jk  he.  laudM  ^4  mocked  at  tl&aiOft  ''that  tiiey 
mi^ht  thiok|  tbejr  wiH4d  U^e  yaii,  bub  that,  tbajii  oevec  ahoold,  auoaaid 
iwMid  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Lake  of  Alba  wane  all  speoii,  a^  flowed  oui 
intp  the  aea  UQ  mare/'  And  when  the  oU  maA  waa  aflkerwarda  capture^ 
bj  the  Boman^  who  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet^  by  atrati^m^  aii4 
Qonducted  to  the  geneiale,  he  repeated  the  same  wgyrds ;  bacauae,  ha  aaj^L 
Ibat  it  was  the  Fates  who  prompted,  him.  to  declare  what  Jhe  apokfii^^ 
idiat '^  if  the  waters  ran  out  into  the  tea, 'woe  is.  Borne!'  butthatiftbi^ 
\m  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  more»  than  it  is  '  woe  te 
Veai !'  "  So  the  Boaans^  unable  to  oomprehend  big  import^  sant^  to  ooiif 
Halt  the  Oraela  of  Delphii  which  a^p:^eed  ui  all  things  with  the  old  man^f 
words.  The  Romany  therefore^  who  had  baen.  much  molested  at  yarious 
times  by  the  capricious  rising  of  the  waters  within  the  lake^  aaat  woi^' 
aaen^  and  bored  a  hole  underground  through  the  hills^  and  oa  the  other 
ride,  where  it  emerged^  made  the  watera  obedient  for  wateting  the  landa^ 
So  the  Emiasay  was  built,  and  Veii  fell ;  and  tiiis  far  mistjp  If^jend  and 
the  nineteenth  oentnzy  are  linked  by  that  low  arch  under  wpich  runa 
iho  rapid  current  into  which,  stuiding  on  a  few  roi]\gh  logs  of  wood, 
we  gazed !  There  is  a  popular  belief  similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  oi^ 
the  sacred  Ganges^  that  little  ban|ues  charged  with  wishes,  bearing  a 
Sighted  taper,  confided  to  this  dark  subterranean  current,  running  no  one 
knows  where  through  the  earth's  inmost  caverns,  will  bnng  success  to 
those  who  faithfully  embark  their  hopes  in  these  fnul  aigosies,  proWded 
these  takers  are  not  extinguished  as  long  as  the  barques  remain  m  ught. 

I  could  not  conceiye  why  H had  so  teazed  and  tormented  the 

oustode  about  bnng^ing  with  him  lights,  seeing  that  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  had  actually  insisted  on  sending  back  a  message  into  the 
town  on  purpose  to  bring  some  moccolettL  Now  his  purpose  was  re- 
vealed to  me,  as  also  his  active  and  anxious  desire  to  conduct  us  to  the 
Emissay,  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  our  duenna,  who  declared  that 
the  passage  dawn  <<  naturally  suggested,"  as  Box  says  to  Co:^  '<  how  we 
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wver  should  get  ftp  F^  The  litQe  hi^^es  wet^;  ladbjg^ ;  pne  fmr  1 
and  another  for  ip^  and  H — —;  and  setit  si^K^  doWn  on  the  glodmy 
riyer,  heavy  nidi  joemuniij  whem  tjbe  waii|^  floMd  centaMs  befote 
Christaanity  descended  on  the  hienigjhted  Fa^ps.  The  deep  low  vaults 
and  the  rapid,  current  leeerM  and,  b(to  tbem;  and  we  watched  their 
passag^^  ^d  «aw  that  the  rojage  protm^ed  fair,  for  the  lights  iliomined 
the  &&  sidos  of  1|ie  watei^-f^vea  cayem  for  a  16qj&  tong  vh3^  then 
dwmdlec,  and  at  length  disa^poB^d..  X  wbnSer  irmy  wUh  inB  t* 
granted?  ^  I  woald  abolaiow  ^nVhat  strange  sbaces  that  Kttle  barqnd 
mis  stcandedy  and  if  tibe  good  i^irits  that  came  down  to  meet  it  on  mat 
dxearjr  4u)re,  aad  receire  ibe  votive  offeiing  of  a  taper  on  ttieir  altars^ 
will  hear  m;  pzayer  ?  H— «-  was  immensely  anxv^ns  about  iSa ;  but  wd 
all  kept  our  secret,  and  no  one  knew  the  otheifs  mind. 

We  left  this  place — the  high  road,  as  it  were,  into  a  visionary  wK^d— 
and,  as  "  Pilgrim's  Progresa"  savs,  **  addressed  ourselves  to  the  ascentT** 
— a  labour  not  easy  to  accomplish,  seeing  that  the  hiUs  are  as  straight  as 
a  house-side,  and  tnat^  by  way  of  hastenmg,  we  choae  a  ptrfih  where  there 
was  little  or  no  footing.  Over  stones,  and  briars,  and  holes,  and  rocka 
we  serambbd,  ntdng,  down  now  and  then  to  rest  aiul  laug^-*not  H  ■  "s 
who,  ever  nace  the  launchb^  of  Ua  wishes,  was  jmve,  absent,  ana 
ailenit,  even  feom  the  j^g^^  ^^  ^^^  Rome.  At  last  ^-^-^  hit  on  a  way 
of  dragging;  m  up.  iSe  rough  boy,,  our  gmie,  went  first,  I' hanging  to 
his  taib ;  ihen  came  onr  silent  friend,  sore^  complaimng^  banging  to  me ; 
and  S  ■■■  lasl^  pnshix^g  us  all.  So,  at  length,  we  land^  on  the  summit 
breathless  and  hot,  but  meiry  as  in  the  moramg  when  we  traversed  the 
Campagii&  We  gave  a  look  at  the  Pope*s  vHla— an  ugly,  staring  pkce; 
with  a  grand  view  over  tihe  lake  on  one  nand,  and"  the  bn>ad  kvel  regions 
ef  sea  and  land  oa  the  other — and  Tork>nia*s  villa ;  then  seated  ourselves 
in  the  carriage  and  wound  down  a  ranid  hilj,  shutting  out  eifoctually  the 
lake  and  all  its  charms.  A  delightful  drive  through  the  cool  evening  air 
brought  ua  towards  Home.  We  saw  the  sun  set  m  sheets  of  gold  and 
mBh)n  over  the  sea,  and  light  up  the  Campagna  and  the  ruins  with  long 
streaks  of  glorious  light;  for  a  space  the  very  heavens  seemed  on  fire^ 
than  settled  down  in  lines  of  crimson  and  deep  blood-red^  like  mists 
mng  from  a  volcano.  These  gradually  melted  too,  and  then  came  the 
mnks,  and  the  blues  and  puroles,  reflected  on  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  on 
mount  Al^dns^  and  ancient  Tusculum,  and  the  ruined  villas  of  Cicero, 
Adrian,  apd  Domitiao*  Then  night— dark  leaden  night — ^gradually  spread 
her  sable  mantle  around,  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  heaven  shone  wifii  a  sof)b  and  mellow  radiance,  lit  up 
by  her  pale  crescent,  as  we  passed  by  the  overarching  nuns  near  by  the 
Lateran.    What  a  pleasant  day  that  was ! 
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I  BELONG  to  a  numerous  family  circle.  At  the  riskt  pfrh^p^  of  beu^ 
charged  with  an  inimoderate  quantity  of  egotism,  I  am  bound  to^s^y;  tjiat 
I  am  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  I  do  not  spum4ny  humbler 
brethren,  for  they  all  hav«  their  duties  assigned  them»  oad  I  h^ere  ihes4^ 
duties  are  faithfully  and  houooiably  discharged*  Our  o(;cupatipns,  it  is 
true,  are  various ;  one  bindU  the  leg  of  the  fekuA — pother  soothes^  dif 
Crying  child — a  third  loops  np  the  househ<dd  drapery-^-ra  £bucth  serves  as 
a  pleidge  of  love,  constancy,  and  fidehty.  I  adt  in  ^  last,  of  these 
capacities. 

I  have  recounted  a  fbW  of  our  occupationsi  which  will  ^able  the 
reader,  if  he  have  any  penetration,  td  form  8<mie  opinion  o(  my  nature 
aod  character.  Sometimes  I  have  been  called  the  embl^  of  eternity^ 
because  I  hate  nether  a  begixmqie*.  n^r  an  end,  but  I  aoji  simply  a  smful( 
circle  of  gold — very  thib,  liiid  bngnt^  and  beautiful — in  a  word,  I  ac^ 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wedding-ring !  My  dear  madam,  how  you 
start ! '  A  weddii^^-iing,  I  repekt.  Is, there  anythipg  horrible  in  that  r 
— anything  surprising? — or,  perhaps,  you  think  that  a  wedding^^jgcao 
have  either  notiung  td  say  or  t^  maoh  to  say  ?  If  you  be  in  the  fonper 
way  of  thinking,  I  can  tell  you  a  wedding-nng  has  a  great  deal  to  say — 
more  than,  perhaps,  it  would  be  pmdent  at  all  times  to  relate. 

What  hopes  aife  centred  in  me!  Oh  I  young  ladiesi  am  I  far  from 
the  truth  wnen  I  say  that  I  am  your  coveted  prize — the  thing  to  wnic^ 
ding  your  fondest  aspinUions  ?  Is  not  everything  which  you  bol4  mbsc 
dear  associated  widi  me — balls,  routs,  bridescakes,  and  I  looowiiot  whtwk 
besides  ?  Is  there  anything  which  you  hold  in  comparison  with  me  P  if 
you  speak  frankly,  your  reply  will  hb  in  the  negative.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  view  of  the  question.  I  might  apped  to  some  and  f^  them  if 
1  have  realised  all  their  anticipations.  I  might  ask  those  whip  hayor  ob- 
tained me  whether  they  have  not  experienced  more  pleasu^  in  my,p:nr- 
suit  than  in  my  possession.  It  is  an  invidious  office,  and  will  .npi,  I  fear, 
bear  too  close  a  scrutiny.  Oh  I  how  many  hands  have  I.uQitiBglii^a  how 
'few hearts!  I  am  ashamed  to  thiilk  how  ofben  I  am  made  1^7^e)pless 
instrument  of  cupidity,  avarice,  and  shameless  selfishness^  .^  >  ^D^.f  what 
l^in^  protestations  sometimes  accompany  me  ! 

I  blush — or  rather  my  metal  is  slightly  suffused  with  a  tamish— to  find 
that  I  should  so  frequently  be  the  precuraor  of  miseiT*  The  fault,  how- 
''.^et,  is  none  of  mine.  I  am  surely  not  to  blame  if  people  inakc  oom- 
'picte  totally  unsuitable  to  their  respective  interests.  This  subject,  how- 
'^er,  presents  lUiother  phase,  and  I  am  compelled  to  coa^3»  that  but  for 
human  selfishness  and  ingratitude,  I  might  have  healed  many  a  broken 
lieart^  and  ftUitohed  many  a  fair  and  l:agil#  finrqi  &om  a  pi^oiatuiB 
grave. 

I  must  leave  these  generalities^ .«nd  speak  of  myselfl    AtK)ut,^wen^ 

years  ago  there  was  a  very  handsome  jewelleyr's  shop  m  Cheapsid^— it 

-^y  be  th^ra  yet  for  anyiibiqg  I .  know.     It  was  kept  pi  iihat  tunifi  by  a 

very  wealthy  Jew^  who,  I  believe,  has  since  been  gatlieted  to  his  fathers. 
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Upon  a  purple  velvet  cushion  in  the  shop  of  that  jeweller  I  was  exposed, 
along  with  many  other  rings,  for  sale.  I  would  give  anything  to  hear  the 
histories  of  tbp^e  rings.  I  know  they  must  he  interesting — I  know  that 
from  my  <iwtf.' '  K '  isi  periajis,  'bettrtr,^HcHwfvfe<:thW?  ^hey;  should  he 
silent  I  shall  he  charg^d9.>m,/]puhtf, myself  with  heing  a  conspurator 
against  the  n^arried  state,  but  t  am  prepared  to  meet  any  obloquy  that 
my  disdosdlies  mliy  call  dioiwit  upon  ine. 

I  lay  so^  tnobths  lipon  that  rich  TeiWet  cushion  before  I  was  sold,  not 
iliat  th^e  was  no  demiUid  for  rings  of  that  deacription,  or  that  I  wa« 
ioo  dear,  Ibut  entirely  because  I  was  iiotifi:>rtunate  enough  to  fit  the  finger 
of  any  of  the  young  ladiiss  who  were  about  to  change  their  condition. 
I  saw  ofiy  companions  depart  One  by  one,  till  at  last  there  were  only  six 
or  eieht  of  us  left;.  I  thought^  my  turn  was  long  in  coming,  and  I 
envied  those  who  had'  gone  before  me.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tired  of 
lying  so  long  in  the  shop-window,  looking  into  a  noisy  and  dirty 
uiorouglifare.  I  was  wishful  fpr  a  clvuige.  One  day  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  cam«  idto  the  shop;  The  young  lady  was  exceedingly  nand- 
^ome,  and,  if  T  might  judge  from  her  oouikt^nanoei  exceedingly  amiable; 
one  of  the  sweetesi  smiles  played  perpetually  upon  her  £skce,  and  the 
{tones  of  her  voice  were  soft  ana  musical.  I  liad  no  fiooner  seen  her  than 
t  longed  finr  such  a  mistress.  i      ,        . 

^<  Have  yoQ,"  said  the  gendemah  to  ihe  shopman,  ^[  a  g;ood  assortment 
of  wedding-rings  P" 

<'  The  very  best  that  you  can  meet  with  in  London,**  the  man  replied* 
"   *'  I  will  tlumk  you  to  show  me  some.'* 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  much  pleasure." 
,   The  case  m  which  I  was  deposited  was  brought  forward.     I  was  de- 
joghted  beyond  expression :  my  time,  I  thought,  had  come  at  last.     I  felt 
sure  the  young  lady  would  select  me ;  she  tried  one  after  another — at 
jlen^h  she  came  to  me.     She  slipped  me  over  her  finger  as  though  I 
nad  been  made  on  purpose.     I  was  in  ecstasies. 
I.    "X  think  this  ring  will  do,"  said  the  young  lady. 
^     **  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  keep  it,"  said  the  gentleman. 

I  was  duly  purchased,  and  paid  for,  and  I  was  much  gratified  by  the 
Acquisition  of  my  beautiful  young  mistress.  I  was  taken  to  a  somewhat 
shanby,  but  retired  street.  The  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of 
"'the  larger  houses  at  the  top,  which,  on  being  opened,  he  said: 
^  '*  I  nave  at  length  brought  you  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  I  hope  she  will  like 
her  new  abode.* 

"  I  hc^pe  she  wiU,**  said  the  landlady  ;  '^  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  ca:n  iio^  xnake  her  comfortable." 

"  I  have  iip'  doubt  you  wiD,"  my  mistress  remarked. 

In  a  few  hoars  I  was  able  to  comprehend  the  relative  situations  of  my 
master  and  mistress  more  clearly.  After  tea,  as  they  both  sat  together 
by  the  fire,  a  dark  shadow  once  or  twice  passed  over  the  fair  countenance 
of  the  lady,  whHst  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  myself. 

''Julia,  my  dear,'wnydo  you  seem  so  dull?*'  said  the  gentleman, 
when  she  was  in  one  of  uiose  abstracted  moods. 

'^  My  thoughts  are  sometimes  rather  oppressive.** 

"  They  ought  not  to  be  so.** 

'<  Well,  peniaps  not;  but  still,  when  I  think  upon  my  situation — when 


S6i  l^iti&eMm^  itfsa  W^SSn^H^ 

Hook  A  <lii8  ring  'vi%i(^^e  Ii«re  -pcnrcbssed  ixMaf^  I  am  iiiiiiiiMlj 
lemiDded  of  the  deceit  pBJt  I  am  abtiiig«" 

"How,  decdtfiilP" 

^  Is  it  nd  deceitfiil  to  assome  the  choraeter  of  yoor  wift^  ttul-lft  btar 
j^our  iiama^  wiAout  httving  tbe  least'cbum  to  itf** 

*<IlK)peit  win  not  lie  neoeBsnyfaryontoTemainlof^iltthiB  pCMiftioBi: 
ahortW  it  is  my  intentioii,  you  knoir,  *Qo  «nifl>le  joa  ho  Mlttnio  te 
iroria  that  yoo  are  my  wife. 

The  lachr  sighed,  htit  made  Do  nply; 

I  heard  my  mistress  once  tell  her  stoiy  to  a  eonfidential  friadd.  It 
was  this :  She  wa«  the  daughter  of  a  respeetaMe  &Enn«r  'in  SomitfBofe* 
shire.  Hie  eentleman  with  whom  she  was  ixfing  Iiad  ibet  her  afe  a 
Ikmntry  ball,  ndleu  in  love  withlier,  and  accomplished  her  rain.  &•  was 
a  person  of  fortune,  and,  under  the  preitence  of  inakingher  Ins  wife^  be  iiad 
krought  tier  up  to  London* 

If  my  mistress  dy iked  the  part  she  wail  tsldng,  I  liad  1QO  less  MaiOBtP 
hate  that  which  I  assumed.  1  lad,  indee4y  the' greittest  re^^xgnsane  ta 
tbe  alKMninable  situation  in  which  I  ^as  placed.  I  was  aotix^  the  part 
of  a  false  witness  ;  my  presence  on  the  wedding'  finger  seemed  to  Imfi^ 
that  my  mlstre^  was  a  irife — a  respectable  woman.  The  oontraiy  was 
leally  the  case,  t  confees  my  present  degraded  oondition  coBfidefililt 
underrated  me  in  my  o^  estimation.  I  had  «hirays  bad  a  rerf  lam 
notion  of  the  mission  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  I  greir  ind^|lHB(it  ftv 
a  moment,  l>ut  I  soon  rMovered  my  usual  equanimify.  Why  shodfl  I 
be  indignant  ? — my  mission  was  the  same,  but  man  nad  perverted  it  as 
be  bad  done  many  things  besides. 

Bays  and  weeb  and  months  passed  away,  and  my  ^tuatios  boeame  at 
length  Tory  painful ;  my  dear  mistresawas  almost  donitanlly  inteaBn.  I 
fe  not  Imow  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  frequent  absenee  cC  hm  -mi* 
disaiiX  husband,  but  such  was  the  case.  I  tiiink  she  Ihad  beooaM  meii 
alive  to  the  real  character  of  ber  sitimdon.  Before  ber  anrni  m  tmm 
she  had  placed  the  most  implicit  faith  tn  the  assurances  of  ber  aeduoer, 
but  she  now  l)egan  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value.  ^Wben  -nrged 
upon  to  fulfil  his  promises,  he  either  evaded  the  question  or  endean^oised 
by  shallow  pretexts  to  keep  up  the  dehttion  fitnn  wUksb  sbe  waagridn* 
ally  awakening.  I  remember  an  incident  which  raAer  annoyed  iw  pai 
me  out  of  love  with  my  mistress,  but  when  I  considered  ber^piwecaition, 
I  forgave  her.  She  was  sitting  one  night  alone— -ibe  beam  pasaaibaaTilj 
away — for  a  while  she  was  engaged  in  looking  over  some  orule  lattM  Aie 
bad  received  from  her  betrayer,  which,  afler  she  bad  read,  Ae  JartUuyed 
one  after  the  other.  When  she  had  done  this,  in  a  parexysA  tf  jpaefsoB^' 
in  which  I  had  never  before  observed  ber  indulge,  Ab  polled  ibe  firom 
ber  finger  and  tiirew  me  upon  the  floor. 

'*  B^one,  thou  liar  and  cheat!*  she  exdaimed ;  '^  I  wiU  weai^4iee  lab 
longer ;  thou  shaH  no  longer  be  a  screen  for  my  widradnese  and^disgateee. 
I  can  appear  as  I  am,  the  mistress,  and  not  tlie  wife,  df  bini  iAo'bafei«» 
complisbed  mjr  ttiin.  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and  I -will  disgnisenrfBtfFno 
longer." 

The  next  day  the  landlady  of  the  house  came  into  the  parfonr  vkbme 
in  her  hand;  she  had  found  me  upon  the  fioor  while  dbsdng  out  the 
room. 


-^I  Aiak  yon  taurt'kBve  ktij  your  ibgr-ebeitfaid  t^inymitfiraiiy.li 
■he  entered.     '^  I  found  this  tlpoa  ^e.flook*  tUf  tnovniog." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,"  my  mistress  replied  ;  "  it  is  ttiiMd^ 
'  ^  sintt  wfaak'sfiwr  'tins  mr  nnBtretfr  beoame  more  tfheeiAil  3  the  gen- 
ilemiin  with  whom  she  -wms  liTing  wti  ^klem  with,  her;  he  mm  aJbent 
far  wuikB  togeAer,  boi  «he  appeeved  to  WMit  notlttiig.  My  awlvMB  did 
■06  ootifiiMi  btrself 'SO  mudi  to  theiioole  at^she  had  been  aeoastovied  tt 
do ;  the  was  frequently  out  walking  in  the  parin^  but  she  had  aireaaoa 
fior  doing  so.  The  feet  is,  she  had  Ibimd  anew lov«r,iandevid«idy  eon- 
ianinbited«  sapaiMlion  inm  the  yerK>a  with  whom  aha  had  Mtherto  been 
dwulingw  This  pngeot-was  socm  carried  into  eaacatioii;  a  Iett«  waa 
addreand  to  ket  sadoeev,  ttpbaaidttig  him  for  hie  baseneas  a&d  tn^adiegrj!^ 
and  iafermiDg  biih  ihafc  she  would  no  longer  be  dependent  «pea  bia 
Boutity.  'She  settled  wHib  her  laa^ady,  and  left  (bar  lodgidgi  to  take 
possession  of  others  of  a  different  chaiacter:  tfaeaa  weie.siagliMaeaAf 
ramished->-every  oomfort  and  laxurv  wave  pfotided  for  my  mistiaes'by 
Ibe  gnitleman  imdarwhoae  proleetioix  nhe  was  now  pb^ad*  If  I  wera 
asked  if  she  was  happier  than  before,  I  should  say  she  waaiMlt ;  but  jit 
ail  avente  she  was  mudi  lees  negleeted^ 

I  do  not  know  what  caused  my  mistcess  to  ehanga  <ber  mind^  but^  aftac 
i  had  baas  resaoared  to  ber  by  lier  late  land}adjr»'  ebe  begaato  waavma 
aoortan^  aa  beibre.  I  waa  gbwi  of  thts^  «lbr  I  had  inleoabfy  beeoma 
attadiadio.'hBii 

My  auatiMS  went  in  the  comae  of  tums  into  the  keeping,  ef  other  gan* 
tlamen,  and  at  kngth  she  became  a  ladv  of  the  town.  Oh  1  howahangod 
she  was  since  first  I  knew  her!  She  sned  no  teats-***inadeflO  cmnplSnt 
<««»b«it  appealed  always  ><^eerfi]l  and  gay  t  when  she  waa  visited  by  a 
depreaROHef  apirits  she  had  reeoufse  to  stimulantB,  whieh  speedibf  drove 
tMn  awi9«— oei  ihmt  she  bad  beoome  a  drunkatd-^e  was^  peyhapsy  aa 
flhatinent  as  the  best  of  her  class — bat  still,  as  ocoaaioa  aeqoiredt  sba 
woald  bate  rcaonree  to  brandy;  but  she  never  took  it  to  exceas. 

Some  years  passed  away,  «nd  stUl  my  mistreas  pursoed  her  inapiitoaa 
dmcatioii.     She  had  never  enea  seen  her  aeduoer  siaee  she  separated 


'  My  mistresaai  this  time  was  liviag  in  a  faslnonabie  bouaa  at  tfie  wesb* 
end  of  London ;  it  was  frequented  by  several  of  Uie  yonng  BMaabeia  of 
the  aMtocmcy»  A  gentleman  one  n%ht  visited  the  houaa-*-my  nustress 
was  aionsywid  be  was  ^own  into  her  presenee. 

"^^^ait,  Julkr  exckinied  the  gentleman.    It  was  Elmorew 
t  ^  BfaaDse  V*  said  niy  mistress,  and  she  sank  npon  a  ehair  and  bsiat  sto 
teoES-^a  tinng'wbieb  she  had  not  done  for  a  lo^  time. 

^^Ok!  I bMsoai^ht  London  througbasid  through,  Jidia»  for  yo^ 
never  conld  succeed  m finding  yon.     1  am  gbMl  I  £ivediiOcrvierad ynaat 
fast     Ok^  whtT'did  yoa  evar  leave  me  ?** 

He  approacM  hm,  and  would  have  embraced  her,  but  she  «ase  indigo 
nantly  from  her  obatr^  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  defonee* 

'^I  command  you,  sir^  tn  stand  where  you  are*-appraaeh  m»iiot" 

^  In  God's  name,  what  is  the  matter,  Julia  ?     You  have  sui^jr  ics» 
gotten  me." 

'^  No,  sir,  I  have  nat  forgotten  you— nor  shall  I  fcaget  you.'* 

'*  Whether  you  have  or  not,  madam,  these  queenly  airs  will  not  do>  I 


j^BSQie  j^,  .^Asteoa^,  .you  ^ff^  ^cif^ffliwfkMf^Mhvriimifir^ 

and  it  behoves  you  to  WfMi^o«ii>^^f^tflBf^«ii;iie6,  ««diADli>t9i{r^(diijrodr 

.yiBitors  bycold&essjmdirowiifp^.'t  /,,i  <u  I.-.-,,  i.  it  r  ji.j..>  7t>t  -iv/  I 

"JUd  wbq,  ^^r^Vi^he.^aidyf  injigt^aatly,  ^'hafl  na^a  .tma  4f|^eiiidBiit 
upon  othcffs  P  Whom  hAy<^  I„$f  fthaok  for  iQj  pMtl  imieffyrrHiii)^  ipoeaedl 
degxadflrtion  ?  My  cup  of 'i^iaiwy  hM  W^  vfiUsdi^ta  ^'Miffintgihmr 
h^iit  ifl  hourly  gnawed  by  the  hittere«t  anguiBh  and  romotMi  aad  {opttiB 
effectually  shut  out  from  it».  JSutltad  >A9.*all  thdsie  ate,  my  U& k  «tUl 
bearable ;  but  aujoh  an  ejcistencei  atiycmre  would  be  iotoleraMeita  md. :  I 
have  even  yet  some  &eliqg  of  aelf-reepeptiMid  ean  .walk  the  streefceaad 
look  boldUly  into  the  feuaes  of  those  I  ni^ ;  bat  j^ou  ought  to  dudnk  £nNB 
human  scratiny — io  hide  younelf  from  the  light«-<-to..  crawl  alonjg  the 
earth  like  some  of  those  filthy  reptUes  which,4ii9  soon  aii.tiiey  are  obsorfe^ 
akulk  and  conceal  themselves  in  holes  and  oomeiss.. .  See-^this-rlng  which 
you  gave  me,  to  mask  the  iniquitous  life; J. was  Jeftding»  I  fling  'from  m% 
and  spurn  as  I  do  you  this  moment."  ■  .-■■   ii 

As  my  mistreas  gave  utterance  to  these  word%  she  threw  me  from  the 
window  on  to  the  road.  ,     .    '  =  *       i 

I  know  not  how  this  extraordinary  i»te?:yiew  termuaated.  .  I  lay  upon 
the  road  for  a  considerable  time  without  being  discovered.  It  was  agfeat 
thoroughfare,  and  a  number  of.  vehicles  of  almost  every  description 
passed  close  by  me  during  the  day — some  indeed  came  ao  near  me  that  I 
stood  in  danger  of  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  their  wheels  paasing  dver 
me.  I  admits  as  I  lay  in  ihe  dust,  I  felt  a  little  hurt  at  the  mannet  in 
which  my  mistress  had  cast  me  from  her.  I  was  perfectly  willing,  hov> 
ever,  to  make  every  allowanee.  I  knew  how  deeply  she  had  been 
wronged,  and  the  misery  she  had  endured  since  first  I  came  inl<^  her 
possession.  .  This  reflection  at  once  suggested  to  me^  thatin  thxowiDg 
me  away  she  only  perpetrated  an  act  that  was  the  necessary  eonsequeno^ 
of  her  mdignation,  and  that  she  was  right  in  being  rid  of  me  at  ailj 
rate,  for  my  presence  could  only  remind  her  of  her  degraded  potiin4 
and  the  injuries  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  <  .     . 

1  lay  on  the  dusty  road  for  four  or  five  days,  till  at  last  I  waa  pidoed 
up  by  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  travelled  far,  for  hia  dbthes  wero  dirty, 
and  he  walked  as  though  he  were  footsore.  He  was  a  young,  aftoat^aiib 
and  he  carried  a  stick  in  his  hand.  .<  >i ..  - ;  :  .i 

"  What's  this  ?"  he  said,  as  he  examined  me.  <<  Ha,  ha,  it?s<a>riiig>tA*^ 
wedding-ring.  Well,  it's  worth  something ;  it  will  alwaya  bring  aifew 
shillings ;"  and  he  forthwith  thrust  me  in  his  pocket.  Tbat  veryil^ht  I 
was  taken  to  a  pawnbroker  and  pledged  for  four  shillings.  I  Una  notr 
placed  in  a  tolerably  larp;e  box,  which  was  filled  with  rings  of  Aiilm&lar 
description,  and  whose  histories,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  intei^estingf  if  we 
eould  f  only  hear  them  narrated.  I  lay  here  for  upwajds^of  a  twdmkontti, 
when  a  person  called  upon  the  pawnbroker,  and  asked  him  to  ^ow  hhti 
aome  wedding-rings.  The  box  in  which  I  lay  was  brought  forward,  and 
I  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest,  and  duly  paid  for.  I  was  not  long 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  my  master.  Hie  was  a  min  of 
«4pwards  of  thirty,  and  his  a|^araaoe  betokened  the  drunkai<d»  though  it 
is  not  quite  fair  to  judge  of  men  from  their  appearance.  I  now  begm 
to  consider  to  what  purpose  I  should  next  be  applied.     Waa  I  to-asnst 


.lolliA^g•<a]ldth«ritictnnof•B^^tt^^  o6i^i  ^y^ 

'ibeinadetbeiiMtruiMttttyf p«rid]!>titidd^|it)Mi?    '  .     .        •! 

I  was  very  soon  introduced  to  mj  futaWitiib^refls.'';  i^e  ^tas  a  tf^ 
^mAMOvMt-hidkhig  womin,  littlei  iftK>rei  of '^^.  j  l1^t«  wftii  noilibgf  in 
jher  apneoraned  die  least  at<^actifie  t  dnth&cotiftnu^,  l!|^£desl]ieiiY|^  taitxbh 
i^narkadiwiA'the  sttfaD«p(M[,fihe  kaa  H>iitlier<Yight  e^.  I  wondered  at 
»&Bt  at  the  infatuation  of^ha  fnan.  DJd  lie  teiilhf  tti^an  tb  ^nak^'thk 
iwoman  hi»  wile  ?  If  M>,  I  feared  he  wm  professing  an  amonnt  of  regard 
Vor  her  whieh  he  ^i  notfral.  Hie  truth  was,  however,  disdosed  to  me 
te  last-^for  i  am  never  verf  long  in  prying  ix^o  motives.  Tlie  lady  had 
aeoamnlated  a  hw  hundred  pounds  by  keepmg  a  shop,  and  only  abotxt  ti 
year  hefbre  the  period  of  my  introduction  to  her  had  retired  from  husi^ 
xiess.  The  little  money  thus  accumulated  had  enahled  her  with  economy 
to  five  in  a  state  of  "moderate  independence.  An  acquaintance  of  a  few 
jnontfas  with  this  man  had  resulted  in  proposals  of  marriage  which  were 
accepted. 

<^  Well,  eveiytiiind:  ia^  prepared,"  he  said,  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
purchased  me.     "  I  nave  just  bought  the  ring." 

**  Have  you,  indeed,'*  said  my  future  mistress. 

«  Yes,  here  it  is," 

"  A  veiy  neat  one,  I  am  sure.     I  hope  i«  will  fit.**  -    = 

'^I  think  it  will ;  but  you  had  better  txy  it.'*  « 

'    She  slipped  me  on  her  finger. 

'<0h!  it  is  just  as  if  it  hi^  been  made  for  me  $  if  I  had  been  with 
you  when  you  bought  it,  you  could  not  have  succeeded  better." 
:-   The  next  day  I  was  placed  permanently  upon  her  finger.    After  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  we  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
fxmntiy,  where  wlmt  is  called  the  honeymoon  was  passed.     On  our  return 
t»  town,  my  master  resumed  his  employment  in  tne  City,  which  was  that 
d€  a  olerk  m  a  brewery.     He  did  not,  however,  hold  his  situation  long; 
for  lus  habits,  which  had  long  been  dissipated,  became  much  more  so 
after  his  marriage,  so  that  his  employers  were  at  last  compelled  to  inform 
Inm  ikhathis  seivioee  would  no  longer  be  required. 
•    ^<  Oh !  and  who  the  devil  cares  ?"  said  my  master,  snapping  his  fingers 
at  the  senior  partner,  as  he  imparted  this  information  to  him.    *'I  am 
independent — my  wife  has  plenty  of  money — enough  to  buy  up  your 
whole  concern,  and  have  something  to  spare  too." 
r   My  maeter  returned  home  veiy  tipsy  that  night. 

<^0h!  for  God's  sake,  Henry,"  said  my  mistress,  '^  leave  off  these 
dreadful  habits,  or  you  wiU  bring  both  yourself  and  me  to  ruin." 

«  Eh !  ^hat-^what  did  you  say,  my  old  girl  ?" 

**  I  say,  leave  ctf  these  habits— -they  are  msgracelul." 

^<  I  shall— -i-u.1  riiall  not  leave^leave  'em  off  till— hiccup— I  thhik 
fit" 

'<  If  you  continue  Ion?  this  way  you  will  break  my  heart." 

"I  didn't— hicclip^--know  you  had  got  ar-a-— a  heart ;  nevermind 
—cheer  up— all  right,  old  grrl." 

«  You  will  profoke  me  to  say  what  I  didn't  wish  to  say,"  exdaimed 
my  mistress,  growine  very  angry. 
.    «  Say^-^ay  on,  did  girl— hrooup— never  mind  me." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  will  say  this— I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you." 

*'  I  cannot— hiocap—fay  exacfly  that— hicciq>-of  you,  old  g^l ;  for 


M6  U^Mbmiurk  rfa  Wwddi$i^mi^ 

your  money.     li— ^t  ynm  yoor  moaoy  t  hiecup  ■  iMyt^^itir  ttrf'iM'^ 


of  Hany  Hubbaid.**  '^    ..ii-mu: 

« I  wUi  I  had  known  iUi  befoM." 

«I  dare  say  youdo,  oldgbl;  bat-«*4Mit^  yoo  «6iM-4iSbOi^|^tr%teA' 
o^  interest  to  toll  yoik''  ,/  .  i   p 

^^Apity  kisthere  shovild  besorii^iRainani  tlM  woirM4^    ; 

'<  A  nmck  greater  ptiy  I*— I  tfamk,  that--^<tliat-*^ieinip^-HMi<^  £ne- 
ipsrited — hiocup— chaps  as  me  8hotild--<4itcxmp**--fojobllffedk>thCDW'dMi»>' 
idhrei — hiccup^-^Lway  £or  ^m  aake  o£'--e£«*-4iiooap'-^lie  'baie  tUmng 


<^  I  will  bear  this  no  longer/'  amd  wkj  mistress,  and  aheleft-tk^  roooi* 

for  the  next  three  years  my  miatresa  led  an  eneednigiytmhappy  flfb^ 
bar  huflband  nai  acareely  ever  aobcr.  The  little  aaoner  *irlich  sbeiiad 
saved  up  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  there  was  nothing  befosfe  tiMOi 
bot  ruin  sad  Busery^  My  master  did  BotTemain  to  ase  tiie  irot^;  #hen 
almost  everything  they  possessed  had  leiAher  3been  eold  <dt  pledged,  dieMt 
his  wife  and  fled  ;  inquinas^vere  made  for  him-threugbont  tfae-ldajgdom, 
but  without  success,  and  at  last  the  opinion  diat  most  prevailed  was  tfiat 
he  had  gone  abroad.  The  ill-uaage  which  my  anatress  had  experieneed, 
almost  ^om  the  very  period* of  her  sunrriege >to  ^e  present  tima^  termi- 
nated in  a  serious  illness  ;  she  had  no  friends  te  iake  ease  of -bas^-an^he 
eras  obliged  ^  take  ^halter  in  tbe  woridionae;  die  li^gevadto  Ik  few 
weeks,  and  &d  a  broken-hearted  woman,  as  I  can  mCalT  affim. 

I  passed  through  two  or  three  hands,  and  ei  last  found  myeelf  in  a 
watchmaker^  shop,  and  eapoaed  in  his  window  as  41  aeooiid*liiind  asliclei- 

^  Wfae  wiD  try  nesd^?"  thou^  I ;  <'bev»  I  an,  gallanl^  eoae  «ai 
make  your  game*'' 

The  qcdetfaKiakenoe  to  whiok  I  waa  norw  sobjeclad  Aimtrfed  am  exaea« 
KF^y.  I  dsstiked  lying  in  «  wooden  bowd  day  after  day  •only  to  be  kokei 
at  l^  a  iem  ttariona  yonng  girls  as  they  passed  the  ^vindo^  sn  whieb  I 
was  exhibited.  I  do  not  know  wbetfaer  other  weddaag-ringe  anieoibaeA 
with. «  similar  love  of  adrenture,  but  assuredly  I  wished  acabr  lo  !go  "iclr^ 
into  the  world  to  see  fiesh  scenes,  and  as  many  phases  et  weddad  Mb  m 
poenble.  I  hope  my  curiosity  in  this  respect  is  sufficient  plnusibki|  and 
I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  ainr  oligection  to  my  ievelatk>naiOBiliie4Q0ce 
of  their  being  family  secrets,  seemg  that  the  whole  of  mf  diasMnria  )Bire 
porfeeib  iratf  and  oertainlT  not  of  so  lenaBrkaMe  a  eharacte^  ka  %>  he 
received  vritb  anv  degree  of  increduli^. 

My  period  of  confinement  within  so  narroNr  and  so  ineOfigaidal  a 
sphere  was  terminated  at  kat  And  by  wbooi  dois  ibe  madisr  ilhink  ? 
mne  fine  iproee  yoong  fdlow,  with  yigoar  in  his  limbs  and  &o  hi  his 
eyes  ?  Indeed — indeed,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  A  grey*beaded,  astb* 
matical  old  fidftow  came  imbfafing  into  the  shop,  and  arietd^to  bi  shown 
iome  rings;  tbeiiowl  in  wbidi  I  was  pkced  waa  prodneed. 

''  You  have  plenty  of  wedding-rings,  I  see  T  flad  Ike  old  Mlow*. 

^Obl  yea?  a  irery  good  assortnent,"  Ae wKtcbaaher  auawepsd, 

<'  What  sort  of  demand  have  you  for  theaa,  A?" 

''  Only  a  very  moderate  one,"  aaid  the  watohmaker;  '' young  dhipa* 
won't  maiiyjBiiwr<>daya»  "anlasB  -thaycan  get  gniaerilh  aaoByw    iSLoire, 


vf^tae.woM^  f<iBiih>tlian  wheArwafltaboy*  I  B9in»ibe«i  twice«nnma, 
w^i^tmMii  {UidLwht9;y9mand9ihtlomi,  «Aaiiigonigto  attrtyforil 
again— ^hal  faa!" 

'*  Was  it  Dossible,"  thought  I,  ''that  an  ^man  a*  fais  period  of  life 
qould  be  under  the  iafluence  of  snoli  a  feeling  I  And  who^  in  Heaven's 
name,  was  the  woman  he  was  about  to  make  his  wife  F  Somepersoaof  his 
own  age,  or— fcoghl  the  idea  <ia!rapiibiTe." 

..  ^^Ah»  auv"  sindifae  wMdanaker,  ^tfaere  are  losie  eldven  living  ^dio 
aiyoy  what  iflcaUadapientold age." 

•   "And  I— I,  Ifr.  WatshMiker,  am  one  at  them.     I  feel,  sir,  quite 
joang  and  vigorous." 

"  &B  aatomtfaiag^  «ir,  die  diffiBreneeibere  it  in  people,"  said  the  watch- 
maker; "  some  people  preserve  their  oonstitntions  so  carefully,  that  they 
tre.abi0et  aa  fi^sh  at  unaescore  yeanas  they  are  at  thirty — a  woiidmv 
fill  0ffea^  air,  ^.TBguhnrand  steady  life." 

^  Ymj  trae  very  tnie  ^  nothing  like  husbanding  your  resoiiroea.  How 
•id  do  yoatfaiak  thelady  is  Fm  gmnjp  to  many  ?"* 

^  About  yotarown  aga»-**pzbbably  fifty  or  sixty." 

^*  Ha !  ha !  you  are  very  ziar  from  the  mark ;  she  is  only  sevanteeii*-*- 
only  a0<reiitce%  «ii^--sweet  seventeen.     Ha !  ha  !*' 

A  man  cannot  be  an  observer  of  life — I  do  not  mean  a  close  oh- 
earrer— ^;iaeta  oaeual  obearver^  witiMiut  being  disgusted  and  shodced  at 
the  ionamerafale  incoognnties  winch  at  evary  tam  present  themselves.  I 
do  not  mean  *o  say,  because  the  groat  Samuel  Bullhead,  Eaq.,  lidea 
Ui  his  carriage,  and  because  his  servants  are  arrayed  in  themoat  ootflly 
and  beaufiftil  li«ene%  that 'be  is  a  fool,  a  knave^  or  a  woddly  and  selfish 
taan ;  neither  do  I  infer  that  little  Jack  Sloman  is  a  negWoted  gonius^ 
underrated  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor,  because  he  trudges  along  on  feo^ 
•ad  is  often  jsathsr  ponied  to  discover  how  to  obtain  his  dimier.  WeU, 
here  was  aa  old  num,  wstth  scarcdy  a  toothin  his  head,  almost  bcfnt,  about 
te  ibe  joined  to  a  young  gud  of  seventeen  1  Surely  there  was  some  great 
JUaoogruity  hare.     To  me  suoh  a  onion  was  dreadfully  repugnant. 

'^  Seventeen,  did  you  say  ?"  said  the  watchmaker,  and  he  looked  in* 
leiredidoaily  .at  tha  old  man. 

"  Yes— -yes — ^seventeen." 

^*  I  ehould  say,  sir,  yon  were  <dd  enough  to  be  her  giand&ther." 

'^  Well,  peihi^  I  am ;  but  she  loves  me,  the  youne^  minx." 

^<  Will  the  nng^suit  ywL?''  said  dw  waidiraakea,  after  tiie  old  man  had 
carefully  eoutmined  me. 

'*  Yes,  this  will  fit  her,  I  believe ;"  and  the  old  man  accordingly  paid  for 
jne^  and  ciiiied  ma  off  asadtingly. 

I  was  in  due  time  introduced  to  my  future  mistress.  She  was  latinr  a 
fine«looking  girl,  and  fully  as  young  aa  she  had  bean  repreaented.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  she  was  going  to  marry  the  old  man  because  she 
felt  any  affection  ferhink  Her  Mother  was  a  poor  widow,  and  the  old 
man  had  lodged  with  tliem  fer  some  months,  and  was  suppeeed  to  be 
worth  mottflrar.  Tba^FOuag  gnl  was  urged  to  tfaa  step  she  was  about  to 
take  partly  by  nacesnty  mLAa  notion  of  being  pn^rided  widi  a  bceae 

The  mairiage  .in  «  short  tinaa  was  celafanrtad.  l^e  newlyHnaffiad 
Te(q^aoiyMndtofivaJfnlki»i|ikLlM^  ^ 


repent;  of  ihe  n^a^m^  vie  M^  ^wtracted.  The,  foUo.wmg  kite?,  wi^oh. 
yrvA  written  io  |;he  oI4  mfu^  anqVliicIi  by  some  .chance^  Jo^cj  fiUlen^nto. 
tiie  lianas  of  his  yovmg  wife,  will  givie  spiqe  notion  of  tlfCf  fdate  p^fx^S^^. 
ment  into  which  she  was  throWn :  ,      .       '.       ,    ;  ,    , ,.  ,    /i,,.,,/ 

"  Deer  Su^ — This  kums  forp  to  tel  ye  that  vour  oiild  \ov^^  tiw  beent 
varry  badly  sin  you  left  her,  and.sbe  b'ueyes  sne's  niypr  ib  git  befctpr  no 
more.  She  frets  varry  much  abont  your  goin*  away  in  Xx^H  jtashion,, 
withoot  sayin'  a  word  to  onvbody  about  your  int^nslicinSy  ~^d  .thinks  as 
tbat  she  has  been  a  gud  wife  to  y.ou,  and  niFer  deserye^Tio  su<^  treat-, 
ment  from  won  that  was  bound  to  love  and  cbeerish  lier  as  I(mg  a9  she 
lived.  Well  it  was  no  concam  o'  mine  your  goin*  away»  as  yoii  have  dun»~ 
aa  I  considdor  a  man  has  plenty  to  do  to  mind  huai  0]Birn  affiur%  ^d  I  don't 
much  like  mixing  mysel  np:with  other  folks  quarrels^  Bo,wc^ver»  a«  I 
hard  by  chance  that  you  baid  kumd  to  Lundon,  and  yff^  you  was  HyinV 
I  thought  I  wold  just  send  you  a  few  lines,  thinkiiC  no  d^ubt  jou  woldi 
like  stm  to  heer  about  the  ould  ooman.  There  be.noijlmi.'  new  beei>— 
things  are  gom^  on  in  the  ould  stile.  So  no  more  at  preseiit  from  your 
weltwisher,  . 

"JomfNoDDEBL**     . 

This  letter,  as  I  have  said»  occasioned  my  mistress  considerable  uneasi- 
ness. Was  it  possible  that  she  could  have  been  deceived?  Surely  the 
man  who  had  professed  so  much  regard  for  her  could  not  tl;i«6  delibemtely. 
have  projected  her  ruin  ? 

'<  See  what  I  have  found,"  she  said  afterwards  to  her  husband.  :  ^^^pm 
letter  must  be  yours — it  is  directed  to  you."  .  • 

"What— what  letter?     Let  me  see/  '^  \ 

He  took  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  read  it;  as  .He 
did  so,  his  face  evinced  the  emotion  that  its  contents  prodi;ioed»     ;        .    i  ^ 

^'  Oh,  my  dear,  tins  letter  was  sent  to  a  cousin  of  mine^^tHp  ^amB} 
name  exactly,  and  he  lent  it  to  me  to  read,  and  I  forgot  to.gfve^  liim 
hack.**  i    I 

**  Yes ;  but  don't  you  see  it's  directed  to  the  very  street  in  i^Mfd^^yqu 
live?'*  urged  the  wife.  ,     •;#!  .    j! 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  that's  my  cousin's  direction  to  me— »thaf  a.,^  iff^  d,ear 
—that's  it-"  ;.  ;;.'.»-i  ■•;  '"    ■■; 

"  If  I  thought  it  was  not  so,"  said  my  mistress,  "I  wQ^iake  t^ 
ring"-^and  she  slipped  me  from  her  finger — "and  br^Bak. it  j,nt0{,;a. thou- 
sand pieces."  .1-    ,  /  ,. 

^'  Oh,  hut  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  you  have  not  the  least  oifcanoti  to  fiaxm, 
yourself."  . 

.  "It  would  certainly  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  you  havp  beeni4e!ceiving 
my  poor  girl,^'  said  the  old  lady. 

'*  rfo,  no,"  said  the  old  man ;  ^'  I  have  done  nothing  of  t^M^  kipd." 

"  I  should  not  lonp^  survive  such  a  disgrace,"  said  the  old  woman* 

There  are  few  things  which  time,  sooner  or  later,  does  not  bring  to 
light.  We  may  attempt  concealment,  we  may  stave  off  for  a  time  tha 
evil  day,  but  it  overtakes  us  at  last,  and  the  long  account  is  prodnoed» 
and  the  settlement  demanded.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that|  on  a  little 
inquiry  being  instituted,  the  chief  point  in  the  letter  was  tboiDogUj 


established.  Thct  old.  mozi  was  soon  caHed  to  his  aocbant,  and  his  guilt 
proved  b6y6tid,  a  douht.  The  ponlshmeht  he  received  was  sach  as  be 
deserved.  He  was  sent  abrbss  the  seas  to  6ke  out  Ms  mUeriaUe  existence' 
in  a  penal  sJettlement,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  that  remorse  which 
would  track  his  footsteps  to  the  grave. 

Mv  mistress  h^d  threatened  to  .break  me  to  pieces  if  she  discovered 
that  the  old  than  had  lojcted  treacherously  towards  her.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  happened,  but  she  did  not  carry  this  threat  into  execution.  Per< 
haps  she  thought  I  was  of  a  little  value  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  if  they' should  be  reduced  to  great  straits^  I  could  be  sold  for  a 
few  shillings,  which  would  be  very  osenil  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  was 
glad  I  escaped  this  commination ;  but  at  all  events,  whatever  blame 
might  be  attributed  to  others,  I  was  in  no  respect  to  be  held  answerable 
fi>r  the  miseiy  with  which  all  my  unfortunate  mistresses  had  been  visited. 

Afiter  these  disclosures  had  oeen  made,  I  was  no  longer  worn  upon 
the  finger  of  my  unstress.  If  I  had  been,  my  adventures,  perhaps,  might 
have  ended  here.  She  very  foolishly  carried  me  loosely  in  her  pocket, 
and  it  so  happened,  that  when  she  was  out  one  day,  having  occasion  to 
take  somethmg  from  her  pocket,  she  unconsciously  pulled  me  out  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  fell  upon  the  pavement  I  did  not  lie  there  long  before 
I  was  picked  lip  by  a  gentleman.  He  examined  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  being  assured  I  was  made  of  g^ld,  he  placed  me  in  his  pocket.  A 
very  few  weeks  afterwards  this  gentleman  entered  into'  an  engagement 
of  marriage  mth  a  highly  accomplished  and  beautiful  young  ml.  When 
the  day  for  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  arrived,  and  when  the 
wedding-party  stood  before  the  priest  at  the  altar,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  the  bridegroom  that  he  had  forgotten  the  ring  which  he  had  bou&^ht 
purposely  for  the  lady,  and  which  fitted  her  admirably.  This  was  a  diffi- 
culty wmch  was  altogether  unforeseen,  and  occasioned  the  party  con- 
dderable  perple:pty.  It  happily,  however,  occurred  to  the  genueman 
that  he  had  a 'ring  of  the  same  description  in  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not 
linow  whether  it  would  fit  the  finger  of  his  future  wife  or  not  The 
triaJ,  however,  was  made,  and  I  was  found  to  answer  admirably,  and 
very  glad  the  whole  of  the  party  were  that  I  had  come  so  opportunely  to 
the  r^cue. 

X  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  dwell  at  any  great  length 
upon  the  various  phases  of  human  life  which  I  record ;  a  glance — a  pass- 
ing glance  at  these  little  histories,  is  all  that  I  can  afford.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  Himself  supply  a  great  deal  that  I  may  leave  untold. 

I  need  not  say  that  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed^ 
the  party  partook  of  a  splendid  breakfast,  and  that  afterwards  the  bride^ 
groom  ana  bride  Hd  their  friends  farewell,  and  proceeded  on  their  wed- 
ding excursion.  I  need  not  say  that  the  honeymoon  lasted  a  few  weeks^ 
and  that  they  returned  home.  I  need  not  describe  the  splendid  parties 
that  were  given  on  the  occasion — all  these  things  may  with  satety  bCT 
left  to  the  filling  up  of  the  reader.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  ^me 
impatience  to  know  something  of  more  importance  dian  all  this.  Were 
my  young  master  and  mistress  happy?  And  who  can  doubt  it?  Was^ 
there  not  youth,  feve,  beau^,  wealth?— Surely  these  are  great  components' 
hi  the  cup  of  happiness.  I  will  not  deny  that  for  a  considerable  tune  my^ 
master  and  mi^beis  .enjdjred  'uidnterirupted  happiness;  three, oi^'fouj^ 
dhUdren  sprang  Ma^iBi^niSott'  A  hw  jests  passed  "dveri&eir  hmk;' 
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and  aldioagli,  periimps,  ihey  did  not  love  each  other  so  aidend^  »  fkaj 
had  done  in  their  moro  yp^^Ai^  ^07%  (Hall^  I  }iad|i>fa8oo  to  behave  they* 
weNbtenderly  attadied  to  ead.  o<iier. 

It  happanod  (maauiannf  4iat  wa<  Tinted  «irattrifl|pip>aeehi'#iaaeth 
of  England ;  during  our  stay  heva,;  a^  master  contacted  an  aoqoaint- 
anee  with  a  Mr.  Stanningtoni  a  very  gppdenuyily  young  Mkw,  and 
he  frequently  invited  him  to  the  house;  wliere  ne  becaoM  a  ganerai 
&vourite  witn  the  &miljk  Mymeetenwaf  fimdof  hjiimiifai,  and  I  oonfess 
not  quite  40  much  at  lumie  in  the  evenings  ae  he  ought  to  hfura  beaor,  On 
Qccamons  of  this  land,  Mr.  Stanningtoa  would  Iceqileatly  eall  and  ipeoA 
an  hour  or  two  in  ooavexaation  wSth  my  mlstresf. .  At  ficft  di^&a  ]««8  n0 
hann  in  these  intepYiews,  but  at  last,  it  became  qmte.  appaxanti  to  me  thai^ 
Me.  Stannington's  visits  were,  becoming  too  frequent  and  ol  too  moe^ 
inq>ortanoe  to  my  mistress,  either  for  mv  masb^rVibononr  oehappioesik 
My  master,  however,  did  not  perceive  it.  K  friend,  howeifer^  at  k^t 
andmiook  ^  disagreeable  office  of  putting  him  on  hie  gvafd. 

^  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  my  master,  in  reply,  ^'  there  ia  nothing 
isL  it — much  oUiged  to  you  all  the  same.  Stannlngton  m  aa  honouraUa 
ftOow,  and  I  am  sure  would  attempt  to  take  no  advantage  of  hia  friend.'* 

'*  It  ia  not  my  business,  certainly  not,'^  said  the  friend;  ^  and  I 
aaeerely  wish  you  may  not  have  cause  t»  repent  of  this  wgiaAj  and 
indifference.'* 

The  reader  will  antiiapate  the  sequel — my  mistresa  fell— she  becaanf 
iha  victim  of  the  fascinating  Stanmngton.  When  the  intimaoy>  eouk) 
no  longer  be  conceaied  frraa  die  unsuspicious  husband^  she  and  her 
paramour  took  to  flight  to  escape  the  vengeaaee  they  both  ea  iichly 
deserved.  She  left  her  diildcen,  nome,  friends,  station,  ewafything,  foa 
the  society  of  a  man  base  and  worthless  as  hersel£  Oh!  wretriied-^ 
wretched  woman  I  what  dioughts  will  be  the  companiona  of  yoor.  soHf 
tnda? — what  semorse,  what  covroding  care  will  pursue  yon  whitheraoevsf 
yon  bend  your  steps  ?  •— >  what  hours  and  moments  of  unspeakable 
agony  you  must  endure,  when  laid  npoa  your  bed  of  death !  There  shall 
be  no  friend  to  mark  the  period  of  your  dissolution — no  child  to  offer  iqp 
a  prayer  for  the  welfrure  of  your  aoul ! 

The  fugitives  proceeded  to  the  nearest  seaport  town,  and  took  their 
passages  for  America  by  a  vessel  that  was  on  tne  eve  of  sailiag*  A  lew 
hours  after  the  vessel  left  the  port^  my  mistress,  as  if  to  diivie  away  all 
leminiscences  of  the  past,  pulled  me  from  her  finger,  and  hurlai^  me  into 
the  sea. 

It  would  only  be  reaecmahle  to  suppose  that  my  adventures  were  now 
fairly  at  an  end:  but  no,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  it  waa  not  so. 

The  last  part  of  my  story  \dll  be  the  most  incredulous  of  all.  I  was 
swallowed  by  a  greedy  fish,  which,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  was  caoght  by 
aome  fishermen.  The  fish  was  carried  to  market  and  sold ;  it  was  bought 
by  the  housekeeper  of  a  gentleman ;  when  it  was  opened,  I  was  discovered 
and  taken  out,  and  on  being  examined,  was  supposed  to  be  a  weddiog- 
xin^,  and  the  prroperty  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  perished  at  sea. 

As  a  curiosity,  I  was  placed  in  a  glasS'HHise  and  presented  to  the 
museum  of  the  4own,  and  a  card  was  inserted  within  tne  case  with  the 
latter  portion  of  my  history  written  upon  it.  If  the  whole  wece  known, 
I  riiould,  I  suspect,  become  a  great  deal  more  interesting  still,  and  it  is 
thsM&ra  that  i  have  haen  indi^  to  puUidi  my  memoirs  m  tsOenta. 


v.^\"^  .1   ■ 
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THB  ElGffEEBNTH;  (SBNTUBl: 
ii  €M,  lUuarmAtioiia  ov  TBas  MMnrsim  Aim  cusvoacs  of  ovb  GisAin>- 

■  ■      ■  FATUXB8. 

'  Br  AXBANDSS  ANDRXWg. 

<»AMBLillO  IK  TSne  SIOHTEKMTU  OENTURT. 

; '  Thx  idle,  the  clefperate,  the  sangube,  and  the  hopebflg,  the  knave  and 
the  foo?,  haFe  heen  in  all  generations,  and  ever  will  be,  ffambbra.  Theie 
iff  a  charm  in  the  uncertainty,  the  suspense,  the  speoulataoo*  die  hazard  of 
raming»  which  daazles  the  young,  and  even  sometimes  attcacts  the  wary. 
The  c^irtier,  tifae  statesman,  the  general,  the  stockjobbec^  and  die  mer- 
chant, are  they  not  all.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gamblers  ?  For  nches 
or  honoiir  depend  on  '^  how  they  pky  thieir  ciurds''---chanfle  has  sametking 
to  do  with  au  tjheir  gains  and  losses. 

In  the  recog^iised  giimbling  of  stockjobbers  evexy  device  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  mflnenca  the  stock-market  False  reporti^  eflDecially  during 
the  several  wars,  were  circulated;  sham  couriers  gallopea  through  the 
Streets,  spreading  uncertainty  and  mystery  over  the  aspect  of  affurs ;  and 
even  on  Juno  the  22nd,  1787,  we  find  a  woman  was  arassted  at  the 
Boyal  Exdiaoge^  in  London,  for  vending  a  fictitious.  London  Gaxette 
Extraordinary,  jgiving  a  fabulous  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  troops,  which  caused  the  funds  to  CeJI  one  per  cent.  I 

But  in  the  more  contracted  sense  in  which  we  undassiand  the  word 
^^  gambling,"  our  ^andsires  appear  to  have  been  more  attached  to  it  than 
the  generationsi  which  went  before  them.  The  actor  and  the  politician, 
the  divine  and  the  tradesman,  were  alike  infected  with  a  rage  fi>r  gaming. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  lost  his  valuable  estate  of  Leicester  Abbey  to 
If  aoners  at  a  game  at  basset.  Peers  were  impoverished,  and  estates 
mortgaged  in  a  single  sitting,  and  the  man  who  had  entered  the  room  in 
a  state  of  afiOUience,  rushed  madly  into  the  streets  at  night  penniless,  and 
probably  in  debt  to  a  large  amount.  The  chocolate-rooms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing-cross,  Leicester-fields,  and  Golden-square,  were  the 
principal  '^  hells"  of  the  West-end,  and  it  was  not  €ar  for  ruin,  disgrace, 
and  despair  to  find  oblivion  in  the  bosom  of  the  Serpentine  or  the 
Thames.  The  coffee-houses,  we  are  told,  most  notorious  for  gambling, 
were  ''White's  Chocolate  House,''  for  picket  or  basset  clubs,  in  1724; 
^  Littleman's,"  for  £ajo,  which  was  played  in  every  room ;  "  Oidman's," 
"Tom's,"  "Will's,"  and  *' Jonathan's*  Coffee-houses,  for  ombre,  picket, 
and  bo.  Ahout  1730,  the  "  Crown"  Coffee-house,  in  Bedford-row,  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  a  club  of  whist  players.  Early  in  the  century, 
although  Swift  mentions  it  as  a  clergyman's  game,  whist  appears  to  have 
been  less  in  vogue,  except  with  footmen  and  servants,  among  whom  it 
kept  company  with  put  and  all-fours.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
in  Swift's  '^Journal  to  Stdla,"  we  should  surmise  that  ombre  was  in 
great  fashion  about  I7l0to  1713,  as  was  crimp  among  the  ladies^  ac- 
cording to  Steele;  and,  in  1726  we  find,  in  "  Gay's  Coijespondence^"  a 
letter  to  Swift;,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  favour  in  which  the  game  of 
quadrille  was  then  held  :  "  I  can  find  amusement  enough  without 
quadrille^  ^diich  here  is  the  umTecaal  emp bjmant  of  li&" 
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<<  Nay/  cries  honesl  Paonoii  Adaai^  in  the  ZVpnf-  JBkJtonoC  Jwmj 
the  28&,  1746,  <«  the  holv  Sabbath  i^  it  leeiii^.  j^wtituted  to  0im 
wicked  reyellinfi;s,  and  cara-plajing  goes  oa  as  puUiafy  as  on  any  oAer 
day !  Nor  is  this  only  among  the  young  lads  and.dprosels,  who^ajg^t 
be  supposed  to  know  no  better,  but  men  advanced  in  yeaii»  and  giive 
matrons  are  not  ashamed  of  being  caught  at  the  same  pastiiaaw^- 

The  Baay  Journal  of  January  the  9th,  1751,  gives  a  lilt  of  the 
officers  retained  ''in  the  most  notorious  gamins^houses,*  shom^ how 
these  matters  were  then  managed.     The  first  twdTve  were  :        /  :    . 

<'  1.  A  commissioner,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in  of  a  mg^  and 
the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and  two  other  propri^ois, 
<'  2.  A  director,  who  superintends  the  room. 

<<  3.  An  operator,  who  aeals  the  cards  at  a  cheating  game  oalled  fioo. 
"  4.  Two  crowpers  (croupiers),  who  watch  the  csirds  and  gadier  the 
money  for  the  bank. 

"  5.  Two  pufiBs,  who  have  money  given  them  to  decoy  o&e»  to  pky. 
<<  6.  A  clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  pufi,  to  see  tnat  they  sink  none 
of  the  money  riven  them  to  play  with. 

*'  7.  A  squu)  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  half-pay  salary 
while  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

<'  8.  A  flasher,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  been  stripped. 
"  9.  A  dunner,  who  goes  about  to  recover  money  lost  at  play. 
'<  10.  A  waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snuff  candles,  and  attend  the  gamiog- 
room. 

"11.  An  attorney — a  Newgate  solicitor. 

"12.  A  captuD,  who  is  to  %ht  any  gentleman  who  is  peevish  at  losing 
his  money." 

The  green-rooms  of  the  theatres,  even,  were  the  scenes  of  great  doings 
in  the  gaming  way ;  and  Miss  Bellamy  tells  us  that  thousands  were 
frequenUy  lost  there  in  a  night — rings,  brooches,  watches,  proSessiteal 
wardrobes,  and  even  salaries  in  advance,  being  staked  and  lost  as  wdl  as 
money. 

It  was  in  vain  that  essays,  satires,  and  sermons  were  written  wHh  a  Tiew 
to  checkiDg  this  universal  vice.  Hogarth  has  depicted  it  in  all  hs  honrors, 
whether  in  the  scene  where  it  first  leads  the  idle  apprentice  into  m,  ^  in 
the  other,  where  it  shows  the  young  rake  the  way  to  gaol.  But  its  diead« 
ful  consequences  were  most  forcibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  in« 
fatuated  town  by  Edward  Moore,  in  a  tragedy,  first  performed  at  Droiy 
Lane  in  1753,  and  entitled  the  "  Gamester.*'  How  did  "the  town*  re- 
ceive tWs  lesson  ?  The  "  New  Theatrical  Dictionary**  says  :  «*  With  til 
its  merits,  it  met  with  but  little  success,  the  general  ciy  against  it  being 
that  the  distress  was  too  deep  to  be  borne.  Tet  we  are  rather  apt  to 
imagine  its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  part  (and  that  no 
inconsiderable  one)  of  the  audience  from  a  tenderness  of  another  kind 
than  that  of  compassion,  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of 
Beverley  than  by  finding  their  darling  vice — their  Cavourite  folly — thus 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  strong  lance  of  reason  and  dramatic  execu- 
tion." 

But  this  absorbing  passion  was  not  confined  to  the  harsher  sex. 
Coteries  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  single  and  married,  had  their  regular 
nights  of  meeting ;  and  the  household  expenses  were  occanonally  not  a 
little  increased  I^  the  loss,  in  a  single  evemng,  of  three  times  the  last 
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i^^^f  wiiiniiigs,  whioh  htd  M^fied  the  fantbaiid,  or,  majbe,  betn  already 
laid  oat  in  a  new  jbroeaded  oreis,  stomachmr,  oommode^  or  fan.  Whe 
doee  not  vemember  die  terrible  moral  contained  in  the  ^'  Lady's  La«t 
Stake  P*— doabdeM,  when  jewels  and  trinkets  had  been  soooessiTely  staked^ 
and  loity  die  pearl  of  gieatest  Yaloe — the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the* 
•ex— was  in  danger.  Swift  draws  a  tme  bnt  satiricalpicture  of  this  state- 
of  thing|s  in  his  *'  Jenmal  of  a  Modem  Lady  ;"  and  Hogarth  records  the 
partieipation  of  the  fair  in  this  engrossing  vice,  and,  in  his  "  Taste  in 
High  Life/'  we  see  a  complete  pyramid,  composed  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and^ 
on  the  floor  beside  them,  a  memorandum,  inscribed  ^^  Lady  Basto,  Dr.  to 
John  Pip,  for  cards,  300/."  Nay,  so  far  did  the  ladies  carry  this  infatua- 
.tion,  that  women  of  fashiott  at  length  estabiUhed  in  their  levees  regular 
whist-masters  and  professors  of  quadrille.  This  was  a  most  distressing 
feature  in  the  domestie  life  of  the  century — the  *'  mothers  and  wives  of 
England" — (the  gentle  reformers  that  they  ought  to  be !) — following  the 
examines  of  their  hud>ands,  or  setting  them  to  their  children — making 
their  home  literally  a  **  bell,**  and  their  unborn  children  paupers ! 

If  not  the  earliest,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  thia 
national  spirit  of  gambling  which  displayed  itself  in  the  last  century,  was 
the  infatuation  which  led  all  classes  to  commit  themselves  to  the  alluring 
prospects  held  out  to  them  by  the  South-Sea  Company.  The  publie 
creditor  was  offered  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  participadon  in  the 
profits  of  a  new  trading  company,  incorporated  under  the  style  of  <*  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  tnuling  to  the 
South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America."  But,  whatever  chances  of 
success  this  company  might  have  had,  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spun  in  1718,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
&r  the  concoctors  of  the  scheme  to  circulate  the  most  exaggerated  re^ 
ports^  &lsify  their  books,  bribe  the  members  of  the  government,  and  re* 
aort  to  every  fraudulent  means  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  their 
tottering  creation.  Wonderful  discoveries  of  valuable  resources  were 
tramped  up,  and,  by  the  mystery  which  they  contrived  to  throw  around 
the  whole  concern,  people's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  a  general  but  vague 
impression  got  abroad  that  one  of  the  South- Sea  Company's  bonds  was 
tahsmanie,  and  there  was  no  reckoning  the  amount  of  profit  it  would 
faring  to  the  fortunate  possessor ;  the  smallest  result  expected  from  the 
enterprise  was,  that  in  twenty-six  years  it  would  pay  off  the  entire  amount 
of  the  National  Debt  I 

How  it  was  to  be  done  no  one  knew,  or  cared  to  inquire ;  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  it  was  to  be  done.  Trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  was 
suspended,  every  pursuit  and  calling  neglected,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  absorbed  by  this  enchanting  dream.  Money  was  realised 
in  every  way,  and  at  every  sacrifice  and  risk,  to  be  made  available  in  the 
purchase  of  Sooth-Sea  Stock,  which  rose  in  price  with  the  demand,  from 
150L  to  S25L  per  cent.  Fresh  speculators  came  pouring  in,  and  the 
price  went  up  to  1000/.  jper  cent. !  This  was  at  the  latter  end  of  July  r 
but  k)  I  a  whisper  went  rorih  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
South- Sea  Company — the  chairman.  Sir  John  Blunt,  and  some  of  the 
directors  had  sold  their  shares*-there  was  "  a  screw  loose  somewhere ;" 
and,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  it  was  quoted  at  700/.  An  attempt  to 
jUay  the  panio  was  made  by  the  directors,  who  called  a  meeting  on  the 
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8th,  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall ;  bat  in  the  evening  it  fell  to  640L^  aady 
next  day,  stood  at  540/.  The  fever  had  been  succeeded  by  a  shivezing 
fit,  and  it  was  rapidly  running  down  to  zero !  In  this  emergency  the 
king,  who  was  at  Hanover,  was  sent  for,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  eaUed 
in  when  the  case  was  desperate.  He  endeavoured  to  persaade  the  Baak 
o£  England  to  circulate  the  company's  bonds,  but  in  vain ;  the  stock  fell 
to  135/.,  and  the  bubble  burst.  The  duration  of  this  pubUc  '^delidnm," 
as  Smollett  has  truly  called  it^  may  be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the 
bill  enabling  the  company  to  raiae  the  subscription  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  7th  of  April,  1720,  with  the  stock  at  150/.,  that  the  pnoe 
subsequently  ran  up  to  1000/.,  and  that,  on  the  29th  of  SeptembeiE^  it 
had  ag^in  sunk  to  150/.,  and  the  delusion  was  over,  and  the  natiofn  in  a 
state  of  panic,  with  public  credit  shaken  to  its  centre.  Investigations 
were  now  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  marveUoos 
fraud.  A  bill  was  first  passed  through  parliament  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  directors  firom  the  kingdom,  and  then  a  committee  of  secreay  w- 
pointed  to  examine  into  their  accounts.  It  then  came  out  that  books 
had  been  destroyed  or  concealed,  entries  erased  and  altered,  and  aecomits 
fiUsified ;  that  the  king's  mistress  even,  the  Duchesa  of  Kendal,  had  re- 
ceived stock  to  the  amount  of  10,000/. ;  another  favoorite,  the  Countess 
of  Platen,  10,000/.;  the  Eaxl  of  Sutherland,  50,000/.;  eaoh  of  the 
Countess  of  Platen's  two  nieces^  10,000/L ;  Mr.  Aislabis,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  70,000/. ;  Mr.  Craggs,  father  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
659,000/. ;  the  Earl  of  SunderUml,  160,000/. ;  Mr.  Craggs,  jimidr, 
30,000/. ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  two 
amounts,  one  of  10,000/.,  and  another  of  47,000/.!  The  manner  in 
which  these  worthies,  who  were  in  the  secret,  conkl  anticipate  and  infin- 
ence  the  markets,  is  obvious.  Poor  Gay  had  received  an  allotaient.of 
atock  from  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  whidi  was  at  one  time  worth.  20t,000i^ ; 
bat  he  clung  &st  to  the  bubble,  refiised  to  sell  at  that  prio^  and  waited 
till  it  was  wi^hless,  when  he  found  himself  hugging  the  shadow  of  a 
fixinne !  The  amount  of  the  company's  stock  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  37,800,000/.,  of  whioh  24,500,000/.  bebi^  to  indir 
vidual  proprietois.  As  some  corapenaation  to  these  rash  and  mined 
speculators,  the  estates  of  the  dtrcxstors  were  confiscated^  Sir  George 
Caswell  was  expelled  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  made  to  di^orge 
250,000/. ;  Aislalne,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeouer,  was  eKpeyad^  ead 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chairman,  was'  stnpped  of 
all  but  5000/. ;  and  Sir  J<^&  FeUow«8  was  deprived  of  2UfieoL ;  and 
the  excitement  and  popular  resentment  was  so  intense^  tha^  it  is  mar> 
velloas  that  they  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  Sonth-*Sea  frenzy  was  not  sufficient  to  engross  tha.  gambling 
spirit  that  it  had  geneisted ;  simnltaneoosly  there  ooxed  up  «  crowd  of 
saaaller  bubbles,  of  which  Maicohn  counted  one  hundred  and  fifty-siz. 
The  titles  of  some  of  them  wave  sufficient  to.  illustrate  the  madness 
which  had  seised  upon  the  nation! 

<*  Compaaies  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking  bunness  and  fkmishtiig 
fimerals,  capital  1,200,000/.,  at.  the  Fleece  Tavern"  (ominoos  sign  1^ 
''Comhill— for  discounting  pensions,  2000  shares^  at  the  Globe  Tavenfr— • 
far  preventing  and  suppressiflg  thieves,  and  insuring  all  persans'  goods 
booi  the  same  (I),  capital  2fiO0^(HX)l^  at  Coopei^a^er  mikdnig  ol Jofpa 
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and  Castile  soap,  at  the  Castle  Tayern — for  sweeping  the  streets — ^for 
maintaining  hasbird  children — for  improving  gardens  and  raising  fruit- 
trees,  at  Garraway's — ^for  insuring  horses  against  natural  death,  accident, 
or  theft,  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  Smithfield — another  at  Robin's,  of  the 
eame  nature, capital  2,000,000/L — for  introducing  the  breed  of  asses  (!) — 
an  insurance  company  against  the  thefts  of  servants,  3000  shares  of 
1000/.  each,  at  the  Devil  Tavern — for  a  perpetual  moti(m,  by  means  of  a 
wheel  moving  by  force  of  its  own  weight,  capital  1,000,000/.,  at  the 
Ship  Tavern,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Prince  of  Wales  became  governor  of  a 
Welsh  Copper  Company;  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was  chairman  of  the 
York -buildings  Company,  and  of  another  company  for  building  houses  in 
Xionddn  and  Westminster. 

Many  of  these  speculations  were  jealously  prosecuted  by  the  South-Sea 
Company,  but  they  all  succeeded,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  in  spreading 
the  genmd  panic  The  amount  of  capital  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these 
countless  sehemes  was  three  hundred  millions  sterlings — exceeding  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  England !  The  most  amusing  instance  of  the 
blind  credulity  of  the  public  was  in  the  success  which  attended  one  wily 
projector,  who^  well  knowing  the  value  of  mystery,  published  the  follow- 
ing proposal : 

<^  This  day,  the  8tk  instant,  at  Sam's  Coffee-house,  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  book  will  be  opened  for  entering 
into  a  joint  co-partnership  for  carrying  on  a  thing  that  will  tiurn  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned." 

The  particulars  of  this  notable  scheme  were  not  to  be  revealed  for 
a  month,  and,  *'  in  the  mean  time,"  says  Smollett,  ''  he  declared  that 
every  person  paying  two  guineas  should  bis  entitled  to  a  subscription  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  would  produce  that  sum  yearly.  In  one 
forenoon  the  adventurer  received  a  thousand  of  these  subscriptions,  and, 
in  the  evening,  set  out  for  another  kingdom !" 

Some  curious  satires  of  these  several  schemes  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards.  Thus,  one  is  a 
caricature  of  York-buildings,,  with  the  following  Unes  beneath  it: 

Ton  that  are  blest  with  wealth  by  your  Creator, 
And  want  to  drown  yonr  money  m  Thames  water. 
Boy  bat  Yoik-baildings,  and  the  cistern  there 
Will  sink  more  pence  than  any  fool  can  spare. 

A  shtp^boilding  company  is  thus  ridiculed : 

Who  hat  a  neat  of  bbckheads  to  their  cost 
Would  build  new  ships  for  freight  when  trade  is  lost  ? 
To  raise  tmk  barques  must  sorely  be  aamsing. 
When  hundreds  rot  in  dodLior  want  o£  using. 

The  Pennsylvanian  Land.  Company  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  satire : 

Come,  all  ye  saints,  that  would  for  little  buy 
Ghreat  tracts  of  land,  and  care  not  where  they  lie, 
Deal  wit^  your  Quaking  Mends — ^they're  men  of  lights-* 
Tba  spirit  nates  deceit  and  scorns  to  oite. 

The  Company  for  the  Insurance  of  Horses*  laves  agiunst  Death  or 
Accident  is  thus  dealt  with : 

2  B  2 
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...  Aadj pads  tp; pl^aaiejoar  myes.anfl  mistresses,  ,    '     , '  ',, 

Pufl  satisfacixoi— br  W'A(>i;^  fc  ihj^ /  '/'='''  '"'  '' "<  ^'•^' •'» 

Smollett  givee  ug  •  more  dismal  pwturew  '  **  1nl^,.^w^^^tn|#^>pf*^)w 
says,  *^wa9  infested  with  the  spirit  of  itoek«jobbiog  itQfaf,,aff^aW!^Jpg 
degree.  All  distinctiotiff  of  partj)*,  religion,:  sex,  otia^apt^,  -fipfi  IW^u^-* 
stances  were  swallowed  up.  Exchange-alley  was  fi]le4  wj[,th  /a.«tan|g|^ 
concourse  of  statesmen  and  dei^niea,  churehnicya  and.  idi#Sjsp|t^  ^^isf 
and  Tories,  physicians,  lawyers,  tradesmen,  andfev^u  with^jQemal^s.f.  w 
dther  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neglected." ,  I 
'  In  this  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  wondeiiedat  thi^t  Ipttefy 
sbhemes  were  received  with  favour,  when  the  government  were  foiced  ti) 
resort  to  them  as  a  means  of  raising  the  suppUea^  but:  wJiat  is  remar|^a(>ik 
is  the  amount  of  snperstitioii  which  was  eonneeted  ^rith  jl^e  work^g  ii!|f 
ihem.  The  chance  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  thouswad  pound  prize .  w|^  ^ 
dazzling,  and  the  iMcets  were  bought  up  almost  aa  soon  as  the j  ^ia^ 
issued;  nay,  scarcely  had  *^the  sdieme'*  of  (he  ^  New  St^te  X<ottezv^ 
made  its  appearance  ia  the  ijj^ndon  GroaetU^  before  the  offices  <4  ^ 
agents  and  contractors  to  whom  the  distribution  of  the  tickets  feU^  Yfi^ 
besieged  by  iihpaiaeiiti  applicants ;  for,  as  Fielding  says  ,in  ,^}s  faf;te  o^  jtb^ 
••Lottery,*^       .'•'■'  ■      ;       .       ,.    ;,  ,,^j 

'  '  A  loitary  is  a  taxatioa  .    ..i.^ 

Upon  aU  the  fools  in  creation;        ,     ,  ,    i    ' 

I  And  Heaven  be  prais'd,  ^ 

^  .      It  is  easily  raisea —  '    '  j-i^  (Ij 

Credjility's  Sways  in  fashion.  .iju./i 

•    '     •'■■  ••    :■•;•.  .  ■■  '".'iwxl 

The  ra^  for  a  ^^  ticket  in  the  lottery"  was  a  apectes  of.:ml>notn9«J# 
with  whicn  few  people  were  not  infected,  from  the  sioUeiaEiaii  wltfai  .could 
afford  to  purchase  a  whole  ticket,  to  the  servant  who  raified  the  .win 
(often,  as  has  been  proved,  by  pilfering)  necessary  to  puDohsse  a  sixl»enlbN 
Long  and  serious  was  the  consideration  in  the  choice  ot  fan  Me9t< 
"  Hazard"  was  a  famous  name ;  nay,  "  Winpenny"  waa  better,  ami  his 
office  was  the  Kinoes  Arms,  Saint  Donstan's  Church :  he  had  Hold,. thp 
twenty  thousand  pnze  in  the  last  lottery  (and  oar  speculator  oevfifpeMS^d 
to  think  that  this  very  fact  would  reduce  the  amount  of  probaMlitj^i  fif«Ms 
selling  one  in  the  present) ;  but  then  *^  Goodluck" — ^that  lud-ik.  mQM 
npiusical  sound !  The  case  was  perplexing,  and  the  anxious  speenl^tfN?  long 
wavered  in  doubt  and  hesitation,  till  a  bill  is,  perdiance»  tboiMtt  jll^to*hl4 
hand  with  some  doggerel  song,  ending  in  such  a  ohonia  At— n> :  .  . .  /\ 

Por  oh !  'tis -ffw^ 'tis  BisH, 'tis  BISBt, 

Who  sends  the  cash  around ; 
I  only  wish  a  friend  in  Biah, 

And  thirty  thousand  pound ! 

or  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  *'  Frizes  sold  by  Bish ! !  1^*  in  former  lot- 
teries decides  his  choice,  and  to  Bish's  office,  accordingly,  he  hies.  Bui 
now  interposes  another  momentous  question — What  number  shall  he 
choose?  Three  is  lucky — so  is  twelve — seven  is  decidedly  unlucky :  there 
must  not  be  a  seven  in  the  number,  nor  must, it  bp  divisil^e  by  seven; 
no,  it  shall  be  welve^  or  one  of  the  multiples  of  twelve ;— or  lie  wiH  con<» 
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suit  a  friend,  who  has  been  fortunate  in  his  former  selections :  he  chose 
Gideon  Gooseys  number  for  him,  and  it  was  a  prize ;  he  advised  Tom 
Fool  in  his  purchase,  and  it  turned  up  a  thousand  pounds;— yes,  he 
would  seek  his  lucky  friend,  and  have  his  opinion  as  to  the  number  likely 
to,  win  the  grand  prize.  Such  was  the  usual  manner  of  fixing  upon  a 
number  in  the  choice  of  a  lottery-oicket ;  but  occasionally  a  fortune-teller 
wiUr  ieonsulted,  and  the^gures  which  she  pretended  to  discern— and  which 
fhef  credulity  of  her  dupe  readily  pointed  out — in  the  grounds  of  coffee  or 
fhe  formation  of  th^  fire,  were  instantly  noted  down,  and  the  ticket 
trhose  number  corresponded  with  them  anxiously  secured,  even  at  a  heavy 
premium ;  or,  as  was  the  cant  term  for  buying  a  ticket,  '<  the  horse"  was 
^  hired."  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  the  recollection  even  of  many 
who  may  read  these  pages  will  testify  to  its  truth  (for  lotteries  lingered 
into  the  present  century).  The  superstition  and  credulity  of  lottery 
Speculators  were  truly  ridiculous.  A  squinting  woman,  aug^uring  ilUlucl^ 
was  the  most  hideous  demon  they  could  encounter ;  whilst  a  man,  labour- 
itig  under  the  same  obliquity  of  vision,  and  who  was  supposed  to  import 
^ood  fortune,  became  a  very  angel  in  their  eyes.  Dreams  were  held  of 
marvellous  acbounf;  but,  if  a  crumb  fell  horn  the  table,  or  but  a  grain  of 
salt  were  spilled  on  the  morning  of  '*  the  drawing,"  what  losses  did  it  not 
l^rtend ! 

But  the  eventful  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  thousands—^ 
the  question  of  life  or  death  to  many— pregnant  with  joy  and  misery, 
success  and  disappointment — ^now  approaches,  and  the  sanguine  holder  of 
a  lottery-ticket,  already  the  confident  possessor  of  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  disdains  to  walk  to  the  scene  of  his  anticipated 
triumph,  and  hires  a  hackney-coach  firom  the  nearest  stand,  or  perhaps  a 
brass-nailed  leather  chair,  to  carry  him  to  Guildhall.  What  ?  walk ! 
H<e,  the  holder  of  a  ticket  which  will  soon  be  drawn  a  prize !  Psha ! 
^^'Coach  I  coach  I  To  Guildhall — as  fast  as  you  like  T*  No  quibbling 
ttbout  the  fune^— ihere  is  no  occasion  for  economy  now ;  the  only  con- 
s^eration  is  speed,  for  the  speculator  is  impatient  to  grasp  his  coming 
fiKftune.  How  crowded  is  the  old  hall  with  anxious  faces— some  beaming 
with  hope ;  others  betraying  a  mixed  sensation,  half  hope,  half  fear ;  others, 
ttffain,  bent  seriously  on  the  ground,  their  owners  wondering,  evidently, 
imm  the  drawing  will  commence — when  their  respective  numbers  will  be 
drawn — what  they  will  be,  prizes  or  blanks ;  if  prizes,  of  what  amount ;  if 
blanks  M  .  .  See !  the  sleeves  of  the  Bluecoat-boy,  who  is  to  draw  the 
numbers,  are  turned  up  at  the  wrist.  And  why  is  this  ?  To  prevent  his 
conceaKng,  as  he  was  once  suspected  of  doing,  a  prize  beneath  his  cuff. 
And  now  the  wheel  revolves— a  prize  is  drawn !  What  number  ?  Hush ! 
Silence  there !  Ha !  is  it  possible  ?  Yes,  yonder  buxom  servant,  whose 
countenance  has  been  changing  alternately  from  white  to  red,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  a  sixteenth  of  the  prize. 
That  babe,  who  is  fretting  and  screaming  in  its  mother's  arms,  is  the  all- 
unconscious  owner  of  another  portion— and  a  long  history  the  proud 
mother  has  to  tell  to  the  surrounding  crowd  of  that  same  screaming 
babe:  how  that  she  had  purchased  the  share  with  the  money  she  had 
saved  up  when  *'  in  service" — how  she  had  held  him  forth,  and  allowed 
his  tiny  hand — oh,  bless  it! — to  dive  among  the  numbers — and  how 
he  drew  forth  from  among  the  mass — ^bless  his  little  heart  I  he  did*- 
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the  identieal  one  that  had  obt^ned  the  prize;  and,  as  he  kicks  and 
fiwts  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  hall,  what  an  innocent  accessory  does 
he  seem  to  have  heen  to  his  own  fortune  !  But,  haric !  something  ¥ath- 
draws  the  attention  of  her  audience :  a  buzz  had  recommenced  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  but  now  ever^'thing  is  hushed.     Once  more  the 

wheel  of  fortune  flies  round,  and  this  time  is  drawn a  blank !     Note 

yonder  man,  who  has  been  straining  and  stretching  his  neck  to  see  the 
number  exhibited,  or  hear  it  pronounced — he  is  the  possessor  of  the 
ticket.  Poor  fellow  !  Mark  his  countenance — how  the  ray  of  hope  whidi 
had  previously  illumined  it  disappears  !  This  was  hb  last  attempt ;  iat 
years  he  had  been  hoarding  up  a  little  money  for  a  risk  in  this  lottery, 
and  had  invested  it  in  an  entire  ticket,  and  now  he  has  lost  it  alL  For 
himself  he  cares  not :  his  days  cannot  be  very  many  more,  and  the 
workhouse  is  open  to  him ;  but  it  was  for  his  orphan  grandchild — ^to  sup- 
port her  when  he  was  gone,  to  keep  her  from  the  streets  and  wretohed- 
ntss.  Poor  fellow !  He  buries  his  hce  in  his  hands,  but  dare  not  tiuak 
of  home.  Rich  peer,  who  standest  by  his  side,  and  hast  come  merely 
for  amusement  and  to  see  the  drawing,  a  score  of  pounds  taken  iron 
your  great  store  would  not  be  missed — take  pity  on  the  wretch,  and 
gave,  oh !  save  the  child !  Ekjually  unsuccessful  have  been  all  his 
former  attempts  :  he  feels  that  he  is  doomed.  And  this,  which  had  heen 
the  constant  theme  of  his  conversation  and  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  by 
day,  and  the  substance  of  his  dreams  by  night,  when,  awaking,  he  had 
fondled  the  child,  and,  calling  it  by  endearing  names,  cried  in  his  mad- 
dening hopefulness,  '^  You  shall  ride  in  a  carriage,  Nelly — ^you  shall  be 
rich,  Nelly,  and  keep  youi*  poor  old  grandfather !" — this,  for  which  he 
had  denied  himself  the  few  luxuries  which  his  scanty  means  would  have 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  and  perhaps,  even,  robbed  Nature  of  her  due— 
this,  for  which  he  had  at  last  sacrificed  his  self-respect,  and  carried  hk 
long-preserved  and  carefully-cherished  wedding  suit  to  the  pawnbroker's 
-^this,  for  the  issue  of  which  he  had  induced  his  importunate  and 
clamorous  creditors  to  wait — this  last  chance  lost,  his  last  hope  went  with 
it.     There  was  now  nothing  before  him  but  the  workhouse  or  the.gaoL 

Stay !    Yes,  there  was the  river !   For  the  poor  Httle  orphan  at  home 

—-lost  child  ! — the  carriage  never  came  ! 

Frightful  evils  grew  out  of  these  state  lotteries ;  in  many  cafes  they 
rendered  the  unfortunate  speculator  a  maniac  and  a  suicide — in  many 
more  they  encouraged  dishonesty  and  crime.  In  1 754  the  agents  and 
their  iriends,  it  was  discovered,  were  in  the  habit  of  monopolising  the 
tickets  by  means  of  using  various  false  names — although  the  Lottery 
Act  specially  prohibited  any  one  person  from  holding  more  than  twenty 
tickets — and  carried  this  system  on  to  such  an  extent,  defisujlting  if  un- 
successful, and  causing  serious  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  evil, 
and  one  man,  on  its  suggestion,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench,  and  fined  a  thousand  pounds.  Neither  were  these  agents  consi- 
dered by  the  public  immaculate  or  incapable  of  cheating  their  infieituated 
customers,  for,  in  1774,  Hazard  and  Co.  advertise  that  they  have  made 
an  affidavit  before  the  Lord  Mayor  that  they  will  ^^  justly  and  honesdy 
vay  the  prizes^' — an  assurance,  intended  to  inspire  confidence,  whidi 
liints  significantly  at  the  existence  of  distrust. 
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But  the  agents  were  sometimes  victimised  themselves  hy  a  class  of  ad- 
venturers yet  more  cunning  and  unscrupulous.  Several  of  the  '*  lottery- 
office  keepers"  as  they  were  called  had  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  their 
shops,  in  which  they  pursued  the  lucrative  business  of  "  insuring  num- 
bers." Thus  a  person  having  a  superstitious  prejudice  in  favour  of  any 
particular  number,  but  without  the  means  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
ticket  of  the  corresponding  number,  would,  on  payment  of  a  shilling  to 
the  agent,  effect  an  insurance  on  it,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
drawn  a  prize,  he  would  receive  the  amount  for  which  he  might  have 
insured  it.  This  betting  practice  (for  such  it  was), — ^which,  in  fact, 
formed  a  lottery  on  a  smaller  scale — was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  superseded  in  some  degree  the  purchase  of  tickets.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  these  illicit  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  a  surrep- 
titious manner,  the  door  being  secured  against  intruders  before  the  agent 
woidd  enter  upon  the  buffluess  of  insurance.  To  practise  a  fraud  upon 
thase  insurers  was  excusable,  and  tolerably  safe,  seeing  that  they  had  no 
redress  at  law.  Persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  drawing  of 
the  lotteries,  which  usually  took  place  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and,  posting  their  agents  along  the  shortest  cut  to  the  insurance 
office,  the  instant  a  prize  was  drawn  a  messenger  was  sent  to  com- 
municate the  number  of  it  to  the  first  of  these  living  telegraphs,  or,  as 
they  were  popularly  called,  '*  carrier  pigeons."  The  information  was 
rapidly  conveyed  along  the  line  till  it  reached  the  last,  who  forthwith 
znshed  to  the  office  and  insured  the  number  heavily  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  insra^r  received  intelligence  by  some  less  rapid  mode  of  comrouiiica- 
tion  that  it  was  a  prize,  and  the  sum  insured  was  accordingly  t^e  hooAj 
of  the  party  insured  and  his  accomplices.  To  guard  against  this  fraud, 
the  keepers  of  the  insurance-offices  subsequently  closed  their  doors  as 
soon  as  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  had  commenced ;  but  even  then  they 
were  cheated,  for  the  number  of  a  priae  just  drawn  has  been  thrust 
dunough  the  keyhole  and  received  unnoticed  by  one  of  the  crowd  who 
was  waiting  inside  the  office,  under  lock  and  key,  to  insure. 

The  keeper  of  one  of  these  offices  is  made  to  say,  in  a  fiuce  written  in 
1781,  and  entitled  "  The  Temple  of  Fortune  :"  ''  Bolt  the  door,  for  it 
grows  near  nine  o'clock,  and  mind  that  no  one  stands  near  the  door,  as  a 
carrier  pigeon  may  fly  through  the  keyhole,  for  such  things  have  been 
known."  From  the  same  farce  it  would  appear  that  the  lottery-office 
keepers  would  sometimes  sell  a  number  twice  over,  for,  on  a  Frenchman 
applying  for  No.  45,  the  keeper  says,  aside,  after  selling  it  to  him,  '*  That 
was  drawn  yesterday,  by*the-by,  but  he  will  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance- 
with  that  as  any  oUier." 


,hniutn.it)   .^'AfrH     .'/IjinoYi  to   onii)   oiO    iii*  PC  ^^nijiinoai  "io  fK»dj9fn 

■  ThM' (<progieMirp»f  tdp  id)  ihtoqigeaiwrtitBioTift  le^imiiite  rUtft  ^HainS 

«z«Ub^ifll(^r'l)iifci'tMi^d»iiiBdfiiulil;}*bbt^^       j^/itis  tf aildl  somO 

cHkng^riofaiiMoifeeBstiprtof)  tU  ^ipiritf oaf  t/tliei  ftUpcBjn  anAfttHite  ortqiegkBif.  ^ 

marioBgi  ta&iadvanbe'tkkii^ei  anf  jQ£Lwarjn'Ge9BfBmlslfiimnroto(fiaiidi^^ 

oedbittof  -i^ahiof  'dlirt)^  ^«bnirSg»,<^iaidraiUjifaaft)t)eHkiniebtiigattlia^ 
in  ,lha  iial^nraly.  rialffen  iplaee^  A»\i  rtMi jMinifionflel  iii  aniiRi*)ki^(^iii^iki«iitni: 
uriiMi<1^e>dM;iiiii^dcais  thai  .tii«  iFTodohilsiiw  ^miM)admik:'myL9mU^ii^& 
tfae  civil  departments  of  military  administration  by  twenty -fivegnafi^jni^iq 
pedbinceritiiitffricii;'»kttfek&iiisQnaf0n  tlmtftAdDe^dqnoMt  ^iatriii^aiiy'Oibelr 
ooniiocntiil'PairBt  anfofoe  jgdJexctHabt  l/hAromrirtfeimMid^  «^tlMivfii||bicli^fi 
hamg^cB/tQ  ther  ibeB^jtkiUedilixtd  tnuMkl.iiii:  ii^lbeHogrja£iiiffeddbn  aiMlM 
nadaia^  (iaok<>lbfiij[iatilti<hra  in<'bdMti  dMrniri^  i>fte)di  b^  kaHevciBttflaio 
u^iheiff  effioienb^  a^/aoUitrt  ihvjriafffiltidihisiirpa^s^rk^  aagrjamthb^sinUo-i^ 
ll^biAraJuippijrT^lWimii^'ihis  toj^i^  thB:tfetieivIboA{it)di>eft4i0feJ 
pElnr«Bt«iaHBBrejiinfli|fi»D^e«S'to  iadiiiWiiil  HalfJaiii  i  & 

naat^nf fthe^art^i thtfioldicr^i and^/iaappfiaAl  grieviiifcei  td.tlwmiittapf ^ 
ofi<pcqraot]Dnv'rcaiMcia%<iarate9({affiocimi^/'W«  ti»  aimif  ttinttinefc'I 
assured,  notfvitbttandil^(thaift)oa8tcdff]criectiondFxnic 
andih^bOciimisjp^.offlthap^okliery.tAMA  the  wholdwill  !i»fdbr|;ie  gneMtdlBl 
inlpartaiift  ehoi^ea  iundtr  thi^  pressor^  of  a  •distant  ntar  kgumfl  ^  AgainilTv 
UMnbitnialtiy jthd  roebt  giganlic  military  power  tba  maifldj^etrtew^i  '»^ax{ 
&al ! certain' that  Bdch  chabges  are  necessary  to  lennire'siMbeBiV'.abd^aitu 
deinaoded  by  thai  arogre^  of  «cieiiee  ;and .  aart^  afiecting !as; tihay <do( hoihji 
the ' military :and  oivil  sy^DM  of  admivisttttion,  anditUttddbeygwiU^tikaJ 
lOBisted'  npon  by  a  generally  more  enlightened  and  liberal:pnblioj  d|iiiiioiit^ 
tbaa existed  thirty  or  Jbriy  years  ago.  ■■■■  1 1 1  /  --(roJ  <.)  ito-Mirhi 

.The  great  £K3t,  however^  which  wewish  tod!well<ti^on,'iit  .tha'tiprabfeBtii 
nmrneut  is,  that  all  history  teaches'  us  that  the!  military  sysliebi'iia^dbam 
UBder^o&e  ai  greater  or  less  change  in  almost  evbry^reign^rifWtlnr  air 
France  or  in  England,  according  to  the  greater! or  lefi  ^dwratbit  tf>tiM|fe»x 
rngn,  and  the  greater  or  less  prevaleoce  of  war*  cThdre  (knAmM^ 
military  men  novr  liring  who  remember  tJie  pig*tail,.8nd'iiTiiJ(qo1j»  jaorl 
ago  ihata  general  officer  denounced  the  Minie  rifle,  nowi^rodaiiiiBdih^ltkeij 
edrnmandeiviBichief  to  be  superior  to  anytiii»g  we  haire«YeV'iUad:)''Tlti]8(i 
obvioui,  therefore^  that  in  military  as  in  oUto'  matters  we<shobid>l)ewa]Mfj 
of  prejudices.  'While  changes  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  adbpledy  the<^ 
power  of  any  ia  authority  to  set  aside  improvements,  aierely.  beciwse  thtyo 
do  not  belong*  to  the  old  system  of  things,  should  be  moati  jeakoslyii 
'watehed.  Improvements,  public  men  and  ministers  like  tb^l  Dokei  of) 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Grey  have  admitted,  are  always  a  natter  >df  «k»w ; 
and  Iwearj  werk  in  this  country.  It  is  the  more  essetitial^  then,  that' 
when  public  6pini<Hi  has  deolaved.  itself  im ikveur  of.  an'  itoprovement;! 
UBiTenally  recognised  as  sucA^  that  its  voice  should  be  iibtened  to. 

France  was  indebted  to  its  first  organised  troops  to  the  necessity  it  was 
placed  in  bf  oppoAog  the  English  croasbow^nben,  and  urith  wliich  view  it 
caUad  In^fiieaaMBtanQe  of  theltaliaii  ereon^iuiiiera::    9^  ^S<iriBs  inttfo^' 
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daoed  the  regimental  system  into  the  same  oountiy,  where  either  thej  or 
the  Scotch  were  at  all  times  the  guardians  of  the  monarchj.     In  Loois 


same  irregularity  as  to  ^^^/^ff^^fPp^.'^f'fgfY^^SL^^^  same  accidental 
method  of  recruitins^,  as  *in'  the  time'  of  Henri  FV.     Swiss,  Germans, 
8oBlott,  ifiih,  afenbro^er  flireigiiem  coftipoeeB  the  mulj^^pmunm^t-wpl^mf^, 
Oailiie  Ifil^fbf  eHkeeh^  MH>,iiiki^libedi  tieafikiivcfcorapfaiii^aihdMrr  > 
Gajftitlboifito  llnrrthfeee:  companiesi  atlachedi  jId  kfa  6^  -fmotq^^imtikmg  106I  > 
the'vh^tbhe^oompietdfxegBm^nt,  modehrttlte  msbierief  jdts^.  SwissnGvarisuni 
Tkf9<^88ithe<^tp8«iisizegimkit^iivgsriisU  W' Ateee.  'ullMtawjmtk-ihmd'u 
•nfy/flitee|iTy^rsto£!i^;e^;iiad>iieT^«as.f»f8iiadtd  hVitftfejealoiis  tntrigueiii  •  > 
aromid  hie^reoB/to  jri£  hiitaselfi  ( oF  tM  l)iiecfa-niom€[r^  I  li 
andiofetW HardnldlAoicra^  wfaoin<^they  lEMsnlsed:  bf  umlpptii^ihe'  iOjf«l]u 

€iSici|io^<Deiieiiii^  ^Musipfis-«d^Aliegt^^  wasi«Dloi4ntiie4jj'^fcivth;  •  iHeo^ 
acdcia^oitd^tteiQiiieeni^ana'of  iMedk^  first  S^s^uire^  iir>o 

IdOa  ii<IDfaert^iig«^>ofi  )fiksti  gentkaum  bfi/tlk  ilnlg^aichamberivraspDus^/i 
chttsM»&r>Uu[i  iibihi^e  Doks  q£  BwdUon^  aiid<dkeJmmnfdifeait^>of  Anebexq 
frobkithe  HtiandM  ftbi]iyv<'<;^''<3^''th0nr9yrfl  trtdiinrvii.  JSe  iaftierwaids;!! 
he6sane>a^3Cduiodlor>ef^tati^  minietBr^^;qnsernfar^ispf eritliyryfilMfes,  mnd^/ 
a  mavUrialfo&AuiML  iNr.wtader'dimt'iiiffisucfeesB wdk^^hes^^ 
the<ttnace^to6thejbbod'aoic£  tV^iitrmen'bf  >t 
loyaiitothe  king^  aad  ait  the^hiomentitf  hieidtadiiv^of«pmgi««^^ 
700&laeIi^llIt^^s;own.ez(»n■e;tbllIaiittaill1lle'^  hnu^afi 

I^he24th«f  Apvil,  1617)  at  the  ]iMknentiiirfaen<it^<l''Mandia{td'AtabTP. 
wlMi<iNBAng>{hioi^h^the  gates  of  the  Louvrej  pMccsbdtby/fil^MrsomQfiu 
hb^cortj^^eMa^^aiff  of:  Vitry,  captain  of  the  guafdsifchiirgetf /with  kb^i 
aiveat^»denawded  has  sword  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  'the  matthaLhaviik^Ai 
rolcadd  io  ewrrewder  it,  serend  pistol-shots  were  wd  at  liiib,  and  bemir' 
berieitb'a "akdtitide  of  swotds,  which  disputed  with  on^  anotbtr  the^r 
gluirpiaf'  puliingiaii  ehd  to  knn.  His  clothes  and  arms  were  carriied  in 
triumph  to  Louis  XIIL,  amidst  shouts  of  Vive  le  Eoi!  The  colonel  of  ^ 
tke^errqicans,  Jean  9a|[itiste  d'Omano,  took  the  young  kkig-  up  in  his 
aim8//4Ddffaeld  hinout'to  the  murderers.  *«Man)r  thanks  to  you,"  hm  ^ 
said  ^i.yito,>><oow'I'amkingr  And  an  hour  afterwards  ali  Paris:- 
refMbtod  those  words  a  <^  The  king  is  king  r 

ySHm  bedy  fofOoncini,  buried  without  ceremony,  was  exhumed  b^  die  - 
fooriaua  popukttoni,;  and  dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  extremi^  d£r 
the/  Potit>^en&    He  was  hung  by  the  feet  to  one  of  tlie  gibbets  which  he  c 
had^^rectedifor^those/who  shooki  speak  ill  of  him.    Hamg  been  dragged  ; 
tbenee  iol^ilheiGmrey  he  was  there  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces.     Evevyf' 
one  wished:  ito/  ibave  a  hit  of  the  *^  ezooramunicated  Jew,"  as  ^he  wns 
called ;  his  eHrsi  wene  sold  at  a  high  price,  his  bowels  were  cast  into  the  , 
riyervand  hia  blood|y  renakis  burnt  on  the  Peut^Neui^  befote  the  statuel 
of  Henri  IVw^    The  next,  day  his  ashes  were  soki  abthe  f6urth  o£tav 
crown  the  omsee. .  The'passion  of  revenge  wks  such  thal^alman  towout^ 
his  heart,  cooked  k  on  «>me  eharcoill,  and  deroured  it  in  publioj    Thaf 
Parliament  o£  Paris,  to  whom  Omano  announced  his  death,  took  pwl*^ 
cecdings  agakst  his  memory,  and  *  condemned  his  wife  to  be  burnt  fdi?8 
as  a  witch.  * 

Louis  XIV.  had  not  only  S^iss,  Germans^  Iriflfa,  Scotch,*  Liegeois, 
Italians,  Cocsittns,  Swedes^i  fisroisieiis,  Piedmoutese^iSpwiavdi^  Flwnk 
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iDgs,  Danes,  Poles,  Croats,  aod  Han^arians  in  hLs  service,  but  also 
English.  The  HuDgarians  first  introduced  the  name  of  hussars  into  the 
military  language  of  the  west.  The  word  is  derived  from  husz,  which 
signifies  twenty  in  their  language,  their  levy  heing  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
twenty. 

The  company,  so  called,  of  Gendarmes  Anglais,  was  taken  over  to 
France  m  1667  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  It  was  said  to  be  composed 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholics,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
guard  of  Charles  II.,  and  whose  dismissal  had  been  insisted  upon  by 
tke  English  Parliament.  Louis  XIV.,  finding  that  they  were  ^'bons 
hommes  et  bien  faits,''  after  having  placed  the  Scotch  in  the  Gendarmeiie 
Ecossaise,  organised  a  company  of  English  gendarmes  of  the  remmuder^ 
reserving  to  himself  the  captaincy,  and  appointing  Hamilton  captain- 
lieutenant. 

The  regimental  colours  bore  a  sun  and  eight  eaglets  fiying  towards  it, 
the  whole  worked  in  gold,  as  was  also  the  device^  Tmi^  ad  te  no9  vocet 
ardor*  The  king  had  adopted  the  sun  as  an  emblem.  The  device  of 
the  English  gendarmes  was  therefore  a  flattery  to  the  great  monarch. 

The  uniform  of  both  companies  was — coat,  lining  and  filings  of  red 
doth,  bordered  with  silver  throughout,  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  laced 
with  silver ;  scarlet  waistcoat,  red  breeches,  top  boots,  hat  bordered  with 
silver,  black  cockade,  buttons  silvered.  The  first  company  wore  a  sa^  of 
yellow  silk,  the  second  one  of  violet.  The  arms  were  the  mousqueton — 
a  short  musket  or  blunderbuss — a  sword,  and  pistols.  The  horse-cloths 
were  also  red,  bordered  with  silver. 

The  French  got  gradually  admitted  into  this  guard  of  honour,  and 
finished  by  depriving  it  entirely  of  its  national  character.  When  it  was 
disbanded,  in  1788,  the  name  had  for  a  long  time  previously  been  a  nii»- 
nomer. 

Thomas  Rokeby  raised  an  English  regiment  in  1645,  which,  after 
seeing  some  service,  was  incorporated  with  the  Scotch  Guards.  Robert  dF 
Bavaria,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  also  raised  a  regiment  in  1646,  which  was 
incorporated  in  that  of  Rokeby.  Another,  distinguished  as  the  Royal 
English,  was  raised  in  1672  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmonth. 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  raised  no  less  than 
four  English  regiments,  those  of  Reynell,  of  Carlisle,  of  Dmikin,  and  of 
ChurchUl,  between  1671  and  1678.  At  the  same  time  that  Monmouth 
and  Marlborough  were  fighting  in  the  service  of  France,  the  grand 
monarch  had  also  in  his  service  the  king's  g^uards,  the  queen's  foot  dra- 
goons, the  English  regiment  of  Charlemont,  and  the  English  regiment 
of  Limerick,  as  well  as  of  a  whole  host  of  other  Irish  regiments,  who  all 
went  over  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  limerick. 

The  decisive  victory  obtained  by  Turenne,  on  the  downs  of  Dnnkerqne 
over  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Cond6,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  auxiliaries,  more  especially  Dillon's  Irish,  the.  Scotch  gen<« 
darmes,  and  Lockhart's  English.  Condd  inquired  of  the  Dake  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  if  he  had  ever 
been  present  at  a  battle.  '*  Never,"  answered  the  duke.  ^'  Well,  then,'^ 
replied  the  French  prince,  "in  an  hour  you  will  see  how  we  shall  lose 
one."  The  same  regiments  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  carried  on  by  Louis  XIV.  upon  the  death  of  Philip  IV. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  Ins  victories  in  Flanders  and  in  Aiiatia  tliat 
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Louis  obtained  the  suniame  of  "  the  Great."  History  now  inquires  to 
what  was  he  indebted  for  that  epithet.  To  his  genius,  to  that  of  his 
ministers,  or  to  his  army,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  80,000  foreign 
troops? 

The  great  battle  of  the  Boyne  drove  James  11.  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  for  a  third  time  to  the  country  of  their  {uredilection,  but  this  time 
with  upwards  of  20,000  Irish  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  duke  became 
what  bis  father  never  was — a  distinguished  military  leader. 

The  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  grandson  of  Philip  V.,  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  caused  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  Provinces  to  enter 
into  the  alliance  of  1701,  to  restrain  the  ambitious  projects  of  this  g^eat 
monarch.  The  allies  had  for  captains — Lord  Churchill,  who  had  secured 
the  crown  of  England  to  William,  and  who,  imder  the  name  of  Marl- 
borough, was  destined  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  Ring  of  France  ;  the 
other  was  Prince  Eugene,  once  Chevalier  de  Carignan,  and  afterwards 
Abbe  of  Savoy,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  refused  a  regiment  as  an.  in- 
capable, and  who  revenged  himself  by  ten  victories  for  the  mistake. 

The  Irish  resisted  Prince  Eugene  successfully  at  Cremona,  but  the 
battle  of  Blenkeim,  or  Hochstett,  as  the  French  call  it,  began  that  series 
of  reverses  which,  towards  the  decline  of  his  days,  obscured  the  brilliancy 
of  the  more  glorious  epochs  of  the  great  king's  life.     Ramilliers  followed 

auickly  upon  Blenheim,  and  amons^  those  who  fought  most  gallantly  in 
iie  field,  and  who  perished  rather  than  yield,  were  Charles  O'Brien,  Earl 
of  Clare,  in  command  of  an  Lish  regiment,  and  Zurlauben,  commander  of 
the  Swiss  Guard. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  was  more  soecessful 
against  the  allies,  who  were  led  by  Lord  Galloway,  a  French  refugee, 
flmnerly  Comte  de  Ruvigny.  Thus  a  Frenchman  fought  against  his 
country  in  the  Peninsula,  wnile  the  interests  of  France  were  supported  in 
the  same  country  by  an  Englishman,  nephew  of  the  great  Marlborough. 
But  in  Flanders  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  uniformly  victorious. 
At  Oudeoarde,  among  other  foreign  legions,  those  of  Nugent,  Clare,  and 
Dorrington  fought  against  the  English.  At  the  siege  of  Lille,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age  mounted  to  the  assault  several  times  till  he  gained  a 
jfootiog  in  the  town.  This  boy  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
Augustus  IL,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Aurora,  of  Konigsmark.  He  was  afterwards,  as  Maurice 
Comte  de  Saxe,  the  victor  of  Fontenoy.  At  Malplaquet,  where  the 
Dutch,  who  formed  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  were  cut  to  pieces,  Marl- 
borough was  opposed  almost  solely  to  the  legions  of  Lee  and  O'Brien. 

But  all  the  victories  gained  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene  in  the  north 
were  more  than  counterbalanced,  politically,  by  the  single  battle  of  Villa- 
Viciosa  in  the  south.  This  battle,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Philip  V., 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  repose  himself,  the  Duke  of  Vend6me  brought 
him  the  standards  and  flags  captured  from  the  enemy,  saying,  '^  There  is 
the  finest  bed  that  ever  king  slept  upon,"  definitively  settled  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  the  head  of  Philip,  and  induced  Queen  Anne  to  withdraw  from 
the  alliance,  and  to  recal  the  gallant  Marlborough,  as  if  he  had  "been 
conquered  instead  of  being  always  the  conqueror. 

Marlborough,  no  longer  in  the  field,  Eugene  and  Albemarle  could  not 
hold  head  successfully  against  the  French ;  and  Berwick,  reinforced  by 
the  foreign  legions,  more  espeoially. these  of  Lee,  SilloD,  and  Bonrke,  was 


^t^  British  ^4ii^s\^,fhei  J^fm>^<^fJf'rance, 

eYH4>I«d Ijo^^ucp Bwt?dq^ ^Jwi^ •*r<>ngjM4<e»w^/Q»?W^«^*  I^Wch 

,  Iti  is  a  fiict  worUiy^pf  jFeif^^l?^  tl^fft  a^^etbeginningi/af  %  mffi^f  ^fj^j^v^r, 
ti|r,Q  years.  Providence.  jJajp^.i^  stn^ngf^r,  laqrltaliaQi  p^^dji^fciAcl)^^ 
LouUXIV,^  to  uphold  fjt.rg9*iiM^^^rPPfi».;M%^.^Pr^.l^ 
another  stranger,  an  Englishman,  was  commissioned  hy  the  same  ProyVv 
4epce  to  he  the  last  dafen4ieir.o£  the  rights  o(t>is  gra^dsood  an4.^  s^if^pin 
the  honour  of  the  Fre»cb  flag;  i^t.isit^rue  that  the  one  W  ^heliea^ 
lUlister,  and  the  other  was  formfad  lo-th^schoolof  Oouffliersan^ofXiiuaem-. 
bourg.  .  ■  i  :.  .         .!:•..•.;  ■.•••.  >       ..■^, 

Louis  XIV.*s  |!elgn  was  the  most  iglorious  f^  th^  foreign  (egjons ;  thej 
took  a  part  in  every  engagement,  contnhiited  to  many  airii^rjiJUiveiL 
many  a  disaster,  ana  gave  several  marshals  to  the  anpy^  mere  parfcicularlyi 
Marsfiai  Saxe,  the  hero  of  Fontenoy,  of  Lanfeld,  and .  of  Baiifoax;  thq 
Dane  Lowendahl;  the  Irishman  Thompnd^  and  the  ,H|ingarifii  Ber- 
cheny.  Saint  Simon  calls  the  •epoch  of  Louis  XY.,  which  succeeded  tO( 
tl^t  of  the.  granid  monarch,  thegolden  ege  of  bastardsi  ers  of  sons  ^. 
bastards,  for  the>  inpfit; iilusiiioas, military  n^nweroPerwi  Mal8l^d^ 
Saxe,  and  Lowendah).   The  Duke  of  Rouvroi  relates  upon  this  subject ;    , 

**  The  year  that,  the  Dake  of  Bierwick  waa  nominated  duke^atid  peer, 
the  Duke  of  Tresn^es  gave  a  party..  We  were  among  the  guests  at  this 
festival,  whieb  ppresent^  the  singularity  of  having  Oatards  and  bdiar^ 
deaux  at  the  heady  and.  at  the  tail  a  b&tard  d^AngUitrre,  I  do  not 
know  by  what  stra^ige  absence  of  mind  the  Councillor  Caumartin  got 
involved  at  table  in  the  narrative  of  a  case  of  bastardy  in  which  be  had 
been  judge,  and  began  to  denounce  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  sud^ 
an  origin,  which  he  did  with  much  emphasis  and  no  small  eloquence^ 
Every  one  looked  down  and  jogged  his  neighbour  ;  there  was  a  general, 
silence  which  Caumartin  mistook  for  interest  in  his  story.  The  Duke  af, 
Tresmes  tried  once  or  twice  to  break  the  conversation ;  but  Caumartin. 
was  not  to  be  stopped;  he  only  raised  his  voice,  and  went  on  more  ener-. 
^tically  than  before.  He  continued  thus  for  three-quartera  of  ah  hoar, 
the  guests  stifling  themselves  with  eating  or  chewing,  for  no  one  i^ared. 
to  drink,  or  even  to  look  at  one  another,  for  iear  of  burs^pg  into, 
laughter.  It  was  impossible  to  make  Caumartin  awase  ^  the,  ffionnouf 
offence  to  good  manners  which  he  was  committing.  But  JBfjPfifni^k,  to 
whom,  as  the  man  of  the  day,  he  often  addressed  himself,  j^air^fd^tt  be 
bad  totally  forgotten  who  he  was,  and,  determined  to  show  t)u|l)ne  waa 
above  the  embarrassment  which  every  one  supposed  that  he  ,felt,  he. 
raised  his  glass  and  nobly  proposed  the  health  of  King  James  pf  £n^ 
land,  thus  acknowledging  without  shame  a  birth  which  he  had  made 
illustrious,  and  by  his  wit  and  readiness  putting  every  one  at  eaee  that 
was  in  the  company." 

,  Berwick's  sons  had  grown  up,  by  the  time  of  Louis  XV,,  to  take  part 
in  the  wars  in  which  their  father  was  incessantly  engaged,  and  in  which 
he  ultimately  lost  hisbfe.  In  the  war  that  broke  out  in  1783  upon  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Poland  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose  in* 
terests  were  supported  by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  Stanislaus  Lecsin- 
ski,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  whose  chums  were  supported  by  France, 
two  Irish  regiments  served,  one  of  cavahry,  under  the  Duke  Fitz-James, 
the  other  of  infantry,  under  his  younger  brother,  the  Earl  Fita-James.^ 
There  was  also  at  this  time  another  Iiuh  regiment,  bearing  the  name  of 


French  kin^:  '  Wh^  MaivhiA'  ViltM'i^d^^'  dlP'fMi^e  ^  th^  ^^ 
itfTUly;  it^^lrtf.teik'  tfeWi  rif>ig^,'  TiriJh(}tta'6fJtW*gtoftd!i*-deith'of 
BerWi^YhSrf  B^ftft  W^  ^M  dit^fk  ^ok*  ilhrt  At'thd  Sege.  of  Hi^ 

Uf^^W'l     '♦.'Ml.-    -ill.'     /-t    :■  .  :«    r   i;<.',     r;   //    ,,].uHit\,,l^A     I'.t.    .  I  < -.     ..      '-     r-'    •••!/. 

-Tte  foi^  l^gibii*  tradttfei'  iA' ftfe  Wiij^  #^6P  lh6  te\gii8  of  Lot* 
XrV.'tota  XV;  ihbl^  especitflV  <)«ic$ded  *ie  fete o^  the Ibattle  6f  Fotitenoy, 
ft)*  (Ksatobirt'ta  t1^  AhjiflcUDtiteh  '^nd  H^dovetisiri  itthy.    It  was  the 


Clawf,  Dffldn.  Rothi  Bewick,  tod  LaHy's  wgimeiita,  «6d  aapported  by  the 


v^iATv,  x^uxuu.  xvui*u^  umTicK,  auu  xjsnjr  8  regimeniB,  «na  snppoirea  o v  xi^e 
Doke  of  Richelieu's  guii%  bh>ke'the  victeti(iii8')BoItrD(iD8M(>f  thiol  Enpi^/ 
the  BeHvieky'Reyal  Beetch,  Roth  and'  FStt- James  re^mentd,  so  lon^ 
tramed  t6  imf^,  formed,  4lse'  With '  soiiafe  xihosietf  l^rendi'  troopM/the  ant^ 
with  whidh  GhaHiE^s'Bdt^ard  ^^ted  a^ei^nft  in  Scod^.  Camberland' 
i^engfed  himself  igaitnt  the  IHsh  brigade  at  Ciali6d^  fb^  the  misliap  of 
Fontenojr.  :    ■     .  >  ■«  I     ;  =.      .  i.     ■  .  .  ... 

VFhen  Marshal  Suxe  died,  the  Qtreen  Maria' L^c^Mk^  ^aid^it  was  very 
f^evons,  aa  he  was  a  ProtestsMt,  that  they  b<^d  tioC' ^aht  one  De 
Profbn(&  fbi^  t  mah  who  hiid  himself  eaused'  so  ttoM'Te  tM^ms  to  be 
aihig.  The  tet^fAn  mtohal  himself  remark^;  dh  fais'deat^-bed,  that 
**  life  Waa  bnt  a  dreaiti;  his  had  been  a  beatitiful,  V«  tery  brief  one.'' 
Maarice  wU  one  of  the  most  important  reformers  of  taicti^  and  of  drill. 
He  introduced  the  i^gnlarity  of  4tep,  whkh  prerented  confusion ;  he 
taught  the  soldiers  to  use  their  arm!r  in  dose  ranks,  and  wrought  a 
xitithbdr  of  other  dmnge!!.  Although  a  foreigner,  nerer  was  the  memory 
df  a  WflCrrioi*  more  renerated  by  the  French,  and  the  grenadiers  used 
itfterwaids  to  sharpen  their  swords  upon  hb  tomb  at  Strasbourg  before 
entering  upon  a  campaign. 

* '  A  natural  daughter  6i  Marsha!  Saare,  whose  name  was  Aurora,  mar* 
nsA  is.,  Dupin,  fermier-general.  They  had  a  son  called  Maurice  Dupin, 
ibi  aide-de-camp  of  Murat's ;  and  the  daughter  of  this  Maurice,  also 
A'iitxM  Dupin,  IS  1]ie  well-known  authoress,  George  Sand. 
'  The  tfkct  produced  in  these  times  by  the  naming  of  regiments  instead 
of  iiutiA>ering  theih  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  the  present  day. 
Dinon^'Cla^,  Berwick,  Fitz«Jamee,  Royal  Ecossais,  were  as  synonymous 
with  Victory,  m  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  as  Pfiffer,  Uri,  and 
Unierwalden  had  been  in  former  times.  At  Closter  Camp,  the  Che«' 
Yaliet  d'Aisai/,  ckptaih  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  sated  the  French' 
army,  about  t6  be  surpriiBed,  by  idling  up  his  regiment  to  the  defence; 
The  words  "  A  ipoi,  Aurer^e,  voilk  I'ennemi  I"  have  never  ceased  t6 
make  a  Frenehm^'t  heart  wrill.  The  system  has  hickily  not  gone  by 
in  Great  Britain,  amd  the  fiUghlauders,  Coldstreams,  Scots  Greys,  Enm^; 
killeners,  and  many  other  regiments,  are  &r  better  known  by  their  names 
than  by  their  numbers. 

The  Irish  regiments  of  Berwick,  Dillon,  Walsh,  and  others,  afterwardi* 
joined  the  war  of  independence  in  America,  and  contribilted  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  patriots.  The  French  regilnetit,  called  the 
Royal  Deux-Ponts,  was  tlw  fiint  td  penetrate  the  Britbfa  entrendhment^ 
the  19th  October,  1781. 
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But  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  foreign  legions  wereto  defend  the 
French  monarchy  against  its  own  suhjects  in  revolt.  In  1789  the  Champ 
de  Mara  and  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys6es  were  ooenpied  by  the 
Swiss  regiments  of  Salis  Samade,  Lullin  Ch&teauvieaz,  and  Dieebadi, 
the  Royal  German  cavalry  and  the  hussars  of  Bereheny  and  Esteiiuunr. 
The  German  cavalry  were  the  first  who  got  engaged  with  the  mob  m 
the  Place  Vend6me.  Lieutenant  Louis  de  Flue,  with  a  sergeant  and 
thirty-two  men  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Salis  Ssmade,  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  the  Bastile.  But  the  foreign  troops  withdrawing  soon  after 
to  Versailles,  the  monarchy  was  left  without  defence.  The  revolotiooavy 
ideas  of  the  day  had  in  fact  penetrated  even  among  the  legionaries.  The 
German  regiment  of  Salm  Salm  was  the  first  to  show  symptoraS'  of  in- 
subordination, and  the  example  was  ft^lowed  by  the  Swiss  regiment 
Lullin  Ch4teauvieux.  The  excuse  was  the  same — a  demand  for  airears 
dne  to  them.  The  National  Assembly,  led  by  Collot  d'Herbois,  mded 
with  the  discontented  soldiery.  Louis  XVI.  still  pkoed  his  last  hopes  in 
the  foreign  legions,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Comte  de  Flanea, 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Su6dois,  he  quitted  Paris  on  ^- night  of  tha  20th 
of  June,  1791.  The  Marquis  of  Bouill6  distributed  detachmenta  ol  the 
German  regiment  of  Nassau  along  the  road  the  king  was  to  tain,  but 
they  were  expelled  from  the  towns,  and  the  king  beoEime  once  more  a 
prisoner.  The  National  Assembly,  by  a  decree  of  the  2l6t  of  July, 
ordained  that  henceforth  all  the  foreign  legions,  be  they  German,  Irish, 
or  Liegeois,  should  form  part  of  the  French  army*  Several  of  the 
reriments,  and  among  them  that  of  Berwick,  had  previously  emigrated. 
After  this  decree  there  only  remained  the  Swiss  reg^ments^  who  pieserted 
a  distinct  character  from  that  of  the  national  troop&  They  remaiiMd 
the  faithful  guardians  of  the  unfortunate  king,  till  iho  arrival  of  a  farioos 
band  of  MarseiUais  gave  the  Parisians  courage  to  attack  the  Toilerie^ 
and,  backed  by  fifty  guns,  such  of  the  devoted  soldiery  as  escaped  the 
massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  were  led  to  the  seafibld,  or  atsaasinated 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye.  A^  colossal  lion,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  a  grotto  near  Lucerne,  commemorates  in  the  pieseirt  day  the 
fidelity  and  loop  agony  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 

We  hear  of  t£e  regiments  called  Sahn  Sidm^  Royal  Liegeois>iiad  Royal 
Allemand,  after  this,  under  Lafeyette  and  Austine,  in  the  Aidiiosg  and 
of  the  regiments  of  La  March,  Berwick^  Royal  Su^dois,  Royal  <  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Bouillon,  and  Royal  Deux  Fonts,  under  Lnekner 
(of  whom  Narbonnesaid  his  heart  was  more  French  than  hia  MoantX  oa 
the  Rhine  and  th^  Moselle ;  they  are  also  heard  of  at  Vahnyv  JooM^ipee, 
and  Nerwind^  but  the  part  they  phtyed  waa  veiy  seeondaiy^t^^what  had 
been  ihe  case  in  former  times,  and  they  were  uHimalely,  by  the  decree  of 
the  21st  February,  1793,  absorbed  in  tho  brigades  of  French  infiuitry. 

The  Revolution  having,  to  use  an  expressioa  of  the  Itfontagnoids, 
thrown  the  bbody  head  oS  Louis  XVI.  in  the  face  of  kiBgi  aa  a  novo  of 
defiance,  it  hastened  to  strengthen  its  raakB  by  enlisting  all  evil^dnposed 
foreigners  whom  it  could  win  over  by  the  maeical  word  oft  liberfy,  than 
which,  excepting  perhaps  Religicm,  none  has  been  mofo  erosdy  misused 
and  perverted.  Revolutionary  Franoe  had  at  the  onset  a  legion  firandbe 
etrangere,  a  16g^on  Batave,  a  legion  Germanique,  a  legion  Sm  Eraoes  da 
Nord,  a  legion  franche  allobroge,  &  l^on  ItaUqoe,  and  many  otfaeso 
The  so-called  Brigade  Etrangere,  which  invaded  i  Ifolaadiniider  Hooho 
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and  Humbert,  haying  failed  in  makii^  a  French  department  of  the 
Emerald  Island,  was  disbanded,  and  out  of  its  relics  the  Bataillon 
IrlandaiSy  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  was  constitnted.  No 
sooner  was  Bonaparte  first  consul  than  the  services  of  the  Swiss  and 
Polish  legions  were  once  more  in  request,  and  a  company  of  Guides-in- 
terpr^tes  was  instituted,  into  which  none  were  admitted  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  topogn^hj  of  England. 

I3onaparte  possessed  a  wondrous  skill  in  organising  foreign  legions,  and 
flattering  their  national  vanit  j  while  he  utiliMd  their  services.  No  sooner 
at  Malta  than  he  instituted  a  Maltese  legion  and  a  guard  of  the  grand 
master.  The  English  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  resuscitating  the 
knights  commanders  themselves.  Yet  the  Maltese  fought  efiRsctively  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign  ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  dromedary  regiment,  and  were  com- 
manded by  a  Mac  Sheehy  ! 

Wanting  reinfbioementsin  Egypt,  the  same  genius  souffht  for  them  in 
the  country  around  him.  The  Turks  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  were  oiganised  into  a  battalion.  The  Copts  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  combat  the  Turks,  and  they  were  enrolled 
into  a  legion^  There  was  also  a  Greek  legion,  and  even  a  negro  legion. 
The  Mameluoks  were  not  entirely  composed  of  that  celebrated  cavalry  of 
Circassian;  origin^  but  also  of  Syriansir  There  was  even  a  legion  of 
SyriansL  Afiitr  tbe.Mamelueks  had  been  transported  to  France,  they 
were  reeniitad  by  Frenchmen^  for  Napoleon  liked  to  have  the  costume 
near  his  person;  but  there  wers^  up  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire, 
Arabian,  Syrian,  Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Circassian  horsemen  among 
the  Mameluoks  of  the  imperial  guard* 

Napoleon,  who  extended  the  Hmits  of  France  till  it  embraoed  a  hundred 
and.  thirty-four  departments,  made  every  addi^nal  conquest  increase  the 
military  power  of  the  country  by  making  each  furnish  its  con^gent. 
Italy  was  the-  first  whose  populations  were  converted  to  the  benefit  of 
France.  Switxerland  and  Belgium  soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
Pole%  as  usnal,  armed  themselves  in  £ftvour  of  Uie  Emperor  in  the  ever* 
enduring,  eY«r-£Bdling  hope  of  seeing  their  nationality  secured  to  them. 
A  squadron  of  Tartars  £rom  the  Crimea  and  Lithuania  acted  as  ^dairenrs 
to  these  noUe  tioop  till  1813,  when  they  were  destroyed  in  the  RuanaB 
campaign.  Hanover,  Portugal,  Spain,  were  alike  obliged  to  furnish  oon- 
tingents  to  the  Empire.  The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsola 
led,,  however,  to  an  early  disbanding  of  the  legions  of  the  two  latter 
countries.  ■  There  were  under  die*  same  command,  which  aimed  for  a  time 
at  universal  empire,  Greeks,  Albanians,  lonians,  IDyrians,  Dalmatians, 
and  Croats,  who  all  assisted  in  forming  what  were  called  the  frontier 
corps.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  fumiAed  no  end  of  regiments  f 
sixteen  states  were  made  to  contribute  their  contingents.  The  entire 
army  and  navy  of  Holland  were  incorporated  into  those  of  France,  and 
the  coimtry  divided  into  departments.  The  Dutch  royal  guards,  under 
the  Englishman  Ralph  Dundas  Tindal,  were  almost  to  a  man  made 
prisoners  by  the  RaMans  in  1812. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  vast  military  reinforcements,  in  which  each 
corps  was  allowed  to  preserve  its  nationality,  other  regiments  ware 
enrolled,  made  up  of  men  of  all  countries^  Snch^  more  espeeiallj^  was 
that  called  La  Tour  d'Anyergne^-'  which  mindbered  3000  men 'o£  all 
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EmpifO)  Mi€  BlMihjri  CtHmia,  Lawlen,  end  Maliony, 


greater  part  in  the  Feniniala.     The  Duke  of  Feltre  wnli  iimi 
occasion  to  Napoleon :  <<  To  keep  Ais  com  together  1  had  iwed  «^ 
the  partisans  ot  the  3tuarts  and  the  united  Iriih.    The  cwpa  mm  thve  a 


terror  to  the  English,  to  whom  it  alwajrs  gave  the  gieateet  anety ;  aad 
this  is  all  that  lemains  of  die  army  which  came  to  PiaMis  ansr  tlw 
capitulation  of  Limerick."  Only  a  few  battalions,  ioatsterad  heie  and 
there,  remained  after  the  campmgn  of  1814  of  tlra  lumdied  tfaonaaad 
foreigners  who  had  been  enralied  by  the  great  Ni^oleoii  under  hb 
victorious  eagles. 

Napoleon  was  only  allowed  a  gnard  of  400  oflSoem  and  men  in  Elba» 
but  this  number  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  Italian!,  Piedmontees^ 
and  Poles,  who  volunteered  to  share  his  exile.  The  Emperor  began  at 
once  to  organise  his  troops.  His  bataillon  de  Chasseuxt-flanqoeors  de 
Itle  d'Elbe  was  made  up  of  Tuscans  and  Piedmonteee.  He  had  also  a 
squadron  of  Polish  kncers,  and  a  reeularly  organised  6tat-nia§or ;  and  k 
was  with  this  handful  of  troops  that  he  landed  in  Franoe  and  leconqusied 
an  empire. 

The  first  Restoration  had  brought  bac^  the  Cent-Suisses ;  widi  dw 
second  the  old  military  establishments  of  the  monardby  were  revived,  aad 
the  Swiss  took  the  place  which  they  had  occupied  for  ten  eeoturiee.  The 
eig^t  foreign  regiments  which  haa  been  created  duiing  the  Cent-Joan 
were  reoiganised  into  a  Legion  Royale  Etranrke,  aftenrardi  oalted  the 
Legion  de  Hohenlohe,  and  ultimately  absorb^  in  the  2  lit  R^;iment  of 
Light  Infantry. 

Another  foreign  legion  was  enrolled  in  1835,  a  battalion  of  which  was 
embarked  for  Algeria  in  1836,  under  the  dien  Commandant  Bedeau,  aad 
a  second  was  sent  the  ensuing  year.  In  1830  the  Swiss  were  once  more 
called  upon  to  defend  the  person  of  the  King  of  France.  Once  mori^ 
also,  were  these  brave  champions  of  a  cause,  to  whidi  they  have  never 
refused  their  fidelity  and  their  blood,  swept  away  before  die  fury  of 
civil  warfare.  *' France,"  writes  M.  FiefFiS,  *' banishing  these  sad 
memories  to  evoke  only  those  of  the  battles  which  they  have  often  won 
for  her,  will  she  one  day  recal  them  to  the  honour  of  fighting  under  her 
banners  ?  That  is  the  secret  of  the  future."  The  secret  Itts  not  been 
long  kept:  the  levy  of  a  Swiss  legion  has  been  recendy  ordahied  by 
Napoleon  III. 

Only  the  recfiment  of  Hohenlohe  remained  to  Louis  PhiHppe,  and  it 
was  sent  to  fight  in  the  Morea.  It  was  commanded  by  William  Corbet, 
one  of  the  relics  of  the  united  Irishmen.  The  foreign  legion  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regiment  of  Hohenlohe  has  been  since  almost  incessandy 
engaged  in  Algeria,  and  always  with  credit  to  it8el£  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  the  assault  of  Constantino  ;  the  three  columns  who  led  the 
way  were  die  2k)uave8  under  De  Lamorici^re,  and  two  battalions  of 
the  foreign  legion  under  Colonels  Combes  and  Corbin. 

<*  The  foreign  legion,"  writes  its  historian,  '*  has  at  last  obtiuned  the 
reward  which  its  perseverance,  its  courage,  and  its  devotion  have  entided 
it  to.  Called  to  form  part  of  the  army  of  the  East  with  the  French 
regiments,  it  is  going  to  share  in  their  glory,  and  to  justify  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign,  by  inscribing  new  triumphs  on  its  colours,  and  acquiiing 
still  greater  tides  to  die  gratitude  of  the  nation*'' 
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DR.   DE  JONGH'S 

LIGHT  BROWll  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

PREPARED    FOR    MEDICINAL   USE   IN   THE   LOFFODEN    ISLES,    NORWAY, 

AND  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

PRESCRIBED    BY   EMINENT   MEDICAL   MEN 
For  Cdnsiimption,  Bronchitis,  Astlmia,  Oout,  Bheomatism)  some  Diseases  of 
fhe  Skin,  Bickets,  In£uitile  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  SoroMoos 
Affections.  

LATEST    MEDICAL    TESTIMONI ALS:- 

AETHUE  H.  HASSALL,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Pbysiciau  to  the  Royal  Free  Hoepital,  Chief 
Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  '*  Lancet,"  Author  of  ^Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations," &c^  &c. 

"Dew  Sir,— I  heg  to  return  my  acknowlediB^ents  for  the  copy  of  your  Work  on  Cod  liver  OH,  with 
which  you  have  favoured  me.  I  vras  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  had  perused  it  some  time  pre- 
▼iously  with  considerable  gratification,  especially  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  sdnl* 
teration  of  God  Liver  Oil. 

**  I  have  paid,  as  you  are  aware,  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  droffs.  Amongst 
the  articles  examined,  I  have  not  overlooked  one  so  important  as  Cod  Liver  Oil.  and  this  more  par* 
tioularly,  since  it  is  a  very  favourite  remedy  with  me,  and  is,  moreover,  so  liable  to  deterioration  \n 
admixture  with  other,  especially  inferior,  Fish  Oils.  I  mtty  state,  that  I  have  more  than  once,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  subjected  your  Light  Brown  Oil  to  chemical  analysis,  and  this  uiiknown  to  yourself*  and  I 
havealwayH  found  it  to  oe  firee  ftrom  all  impurity,  and  rich  in  the  constituents  of  bile. 

'*  So  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  prescribe  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  condition. 

**  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)       ''  AETHUE  H.  HASSALL,  MJD., 

"  To  Dr.  de  Jongh,  the  Hague."  "  Bennot-strcct,  St.  James's-street,  Ist  December,  ISSA." 


T.  H.  TANNER,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Author  of  "  Memoranda  on  Poisons,"  **  A  MsniuJ 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  &€.,  &c^  &c 

"  Dr.  Tanner  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Co.,  and  begs  to  thank  them  for 
the  copy  of  Dr.  de  Jongh's  Treatise  which  they  have  kindly  sent  him. 

"Dr.  Tanner  has  employed  Dr.  de  Jongh's  0^1  extensively,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  for 
some  months  past,  having  found  that  its  medicinal  powers  are  apparently  greater  than  the  ordinaiy  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  that  it  creates  less  nausea,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  impalatable. 

"10,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  25th  January,  1855." 


CHARLES  COWAN,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S:, 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Reading 
Dispensary,  Translator  of  **  Louis  on  Phthisis,"  &a,  &c.,  &c. 

"Dr.  Cowan  is  much  obliged  to  Dr.  de  Jongh  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work  on  Cod  Liver  Oil,  for- 
warded to  him  by  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford,  and  Co.,  and  is  ghul  to  find  that  the  Profsssion  has  some 
reasonable  guarantee  for  a  genuine  article. 

"  The  material  now  sold  varies  in  almost  every  establishment  where  it  is  purchased,  and  a  tendency  to 
prefer  a  colourless  and  tasteless  Oil,  if  not  counteracted,  will  ultimately  jeopardise  the  reputation  of  an 
unquestionably  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Cowau  wishes  Dr.  de  Jonfl^  eveiy  success 
in  his  meritorious  undertaking. 

"  Beading,  Berks,  26th  January,  1855." 


Sold  by  ANSAE,  HABFORD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Dr.  Dk  Jonoh's  sole  accredited  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Possessions,  and  sent  by  them,  carriage  fref,  to  all  parts  of  the  Town, 

May  be  obtained,  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  from  respectable  Chemists  and  Vendors  of 
Medicine.  Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  procuring  the  Oil,  Messrs.  Ansar,  Har- 
ford, and  Co.  will  forward  four  Half-pint  Bottles  to  any  part  of  En^and,  carriage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  a  remittance  of  Ten  Shillings. 

HALF  PINTS  (10  onncM),  Ss.  6d.;  PINTS  (ao  ounces),  40.9d.|  QUABTS  (40 
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FINLAND  AND  THE  ^INLANDERS. 

Amid  the  records  of  strife,  of  suffering,  and  of  crime,  which  have 
marked  the  annals  of  nations  struggling  for  the  throne  of  the  Csesars^ 
and  the  sunny  lands  of  southern  Europe,  history  has  scarcely  found  leisure 
to  glance  at  the  circumstances  and  position  of  a  race  that  has  been  largely 
located  in  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe. 

During  century  after  century,  in  the  long  period  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
tide  after  tide  of  races,  seeking  fresh  homes  and  richer  pastures,  rolled 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  East  over  the  warmest  and  most  fruitful 
districts  of  the  continent  and  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

Some  races  outstripped  the  others  in  their  western  course ;  others,  as 
they  went,  strove  for  mastery  and,  rendered  fierce  by  hunger,  drove  before 
them,  or  scattered  to  the  less  tempting  regions  of  the  North,  the  weaker 
tenants  of  the  wished-for  soil.  But  pressure  has  its  limit ;  the  wave  that 
can  advance  no  &rther  swells  against  its  boundary,  and  rises  as  a  barrier 
against  all  new  incursion.  The  nomad,  when  driven  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  land,  becomes  a  settler,  an  agriculturist,  and  a  trader. 

A  Scythian  tribe,  classed  by  ethnologists  among  the  Mongolian  races, 
and  specifically  styled  the  Hunno-Finnic  variety,  emerged  at  some  very 
distant  epoch  from  the  far-east,  and  has,  at  some  period  or  other,  inha- 
bited all,  or  nearly  all,  the  countries  now  owned  by  Russia,  with  the 
addition  of  much  that  is  at  present  Hungary.  Whether  this  occupation 
was  simultaneous  or  successive,  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  people  now 
contentedly  dwelling  in  the  land  bordering  on  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia  abode  there  while  the  tribe  was  widely  diffused  over  what  has 
been  subsequently  Sclavonic  territory,  or  whether — as  the  vehement  gra-» 
vitation  of  more  condensed  matter  forces  lighter  particles  to  ascend — 
they  were  driven  thither  when  displaced  by  stronger  or  more  resolute 
men,  who  coveted  the  warmer  seats  and  more  lasting^  iruitfulness  of  the 
South,  is  now  beyond  the  power  of  history  to  tell.  We  are  equally 
unable  to  decide  whether,  in  their  simultaneous  or  successive  occupancy^ 
they  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelled,  or 
shared  it  with  another  or  several  races ;  whether,  in  either  case,  they  were 
a  concentrated  people,  or  sown  broad- cast  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
land.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  affinity  in  language,  disposition, 
and  others  of  the  marks  by  which  ethnological  deductions  are  govemed| 
is  traced  between  the  Finns  of  the  North,  the  Magyars  of  Hung^ary  (from 
whom  is  derived  the  term  Hunnic,  and  not  from  the  fierce  Huns  who 
have  left  their  name  an  epithet  to  savages  of  later  times),  and  some  colo«« 
nies  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  domi« 
nions.  This  affinity  is  considered  by  those  skilled  in  ethnological  science 
to  amount  to  evidence  of  original  identity. 

There  is  no  proof  that  this  people  ever  was  a  dominant  race.     It  i§ 
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certain  that  neither  of  their  branches  has  ever  ruled  during  the  period 
of  authentic  history.  They  are  now  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Czar  or 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  northern  branch  of  the  race,  before  it 
was  annexed  to  Russia,  was  under  Scandinavian  rule ;  and  yet,  though 
alwayg  acknowledging  a  foreign  lord,  and  faithfully  ferving  him,  they 
are  an  independent  race — though  servants,  never  servile.  Austria  hi^ 
tried,  but  tned  to  her  hurt,  to  abrogate  the  national  independence  of  the 
Magyars.  Russia  long  forbore  all  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Finlanders ;  their  religion  has  been  left  untouched.  The  people  of  Fin- 
land are  zealously  national,  yet,  strange  to  say,  their  nation  has  no  name ; 
and,  as  £tf  as  historic  evidence  can  reach,  they  never  had  a  name. 

la  the  eountry  and  history  of  the  Finns  there  is  modi  that  is  bean* 
tiful,  mueh  that  is  stranee ;  but  it  is  not  as  matter  for  femiziiDe  inteDsst 
or  philosophic  inquiry  diat  we  now  invite  attention  to  that  people  and 
their  interesting  lancL  We  speak  of  men  with  whom — ^though  thej  be 
the  least  aggressive  of  the  human  race — we  may  tn  a  few  abort  weeks 
be  mixed  ia  deadly  fight ;  we  describe  shores  on  which  the  bravest  of 
our  land,  the  dearest  oi  our  sons,  may  soon  shout  in  victory,  or  he  car- 
ried to  an  untimely  grave. 

On  approaching  Finland  we  pass  the  rocky  group  of  ihe  Ahvenommas, 
as  the  inhabitants  call  them,  but  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
the  Aland  Isles.  They  lie,  like  a  giant's  stepping-stones,  between  Abo 
and  the  opposite  shore  of  Sweden,  and  transform  the  aspeet  of  the  sea 
into  a  labyrinthine  succession  of  lakes  and  channels,  very  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  very  difficult  to  navigate.  Large  ships  cannot  come  closer 
and  the  enemy  can  lie  in  ambush  like  boys  at  play.  This  northern 
archipelago,  the  scenery  of  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  Grecian 
Cydades,  is  separated  into  three  oblong  clusters,  formed  of  sixty  inha- 
bited, and  about  two  hundred  stony  and  desert  islands.  Thetr  appear- 
ance is  gready  diversified:  some  being  bare  and  desolate,  olhers  tnight 
and  smiling,  nch  in  green  trees  and  cheerful  vegetation,  intermixed  with 
cottages  and  gardens.  Forests  of  pine,  beech,  alder,  hazd  and  birch, 
oover  some  ishmds.  Immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl  hover  over  the  sdttary 
rocks  of  others.  Many  of  these  birds  are  sold  on  the  adjcmang  con- 
tinent, and  high  prices  are  obtained  for  their  eggs  and  plumage.  The 
famous  sea-dog,  and  other  fisheries,  furnish,  however,  the  prin<^Md  occu- 
pation and  maintenance  of  the  Alanders,  who  are  bold  and  eiqpert  sea- 
men. The  productiveness  of  these  fisheries  varies  ooasideraUy,  yet  it  is 
reckoned  that  at  least  six  thousand  tons  of  herrings  should  be  nlted  every 
year;  but  the  note  of  European  war  was  sounded  on  these  rocky  eoasts, 
and  many  a  strong  hand  that  had  been  the  support  of  the  feeUe  and 
the  young  is  now  locked  in  death  or  carving  children's  punles  in  an 
English  ^ud. 

The  Aland  Isles  cover  an  area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  the 
inhabitants  are  computed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  piin- 
eipel  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  group,  is  Aland,  upon 
which  only  a  few  months  back  the  Russian  flag  waved  over  the  migtity 
fortress  of  Bomarsund,  capable,  it  was  affirmed,  of  affording  shelter 
within  its  far-spreading  ramparts  to  a  garrison  td  many  thousand  men : 
BOW  it  is  a  landing-place  for  fishermen. 

Aland  possesses  the  secure  and  spacious  harbour  of  Yttemas,  in  which 
tike  whole  Euasiaa  fleet  could  lie  at  anchor;  here  are  also  die  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Caselholm,  in  which  Eric  XIY.  was  imprisoned.  The  prin- 
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dpfld  of  the  other  islands  are  Lemland,  Fo^loe,  Ereckoe,  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  convent,  and  Signalskair,  upon  which  is  erected  a  signal  and 
telegraph  station.  The  Aland  Isles  formed  a  Scandinavian  kingdom 
long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Finnish  mainland,  but  they  are  beUeyed 
to  have  originally  constituted  an  ancient  Finnish  principality ;  they  were 
ceded  to  Russia  in  1809. 

Hie  inhabitants  are  generally  prosperous,  and  their  Tillages  clean  and 
comfortable ;  they  rear  much  cattle,  and,  notwithstanding  their  rocky 
base,  contrive  to  find  profit  in  agriculture.  The  Swedish  language, 
manners,  and  customs  prevail. 

The  Flora  of  these  islands  is  rich  and  varied ;  six  hundred  and  eighty 
species  are  enumerated ;  the  varieties  of  cryptogamia  alone  number  a 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  suiface  of  these  islands  is  undulating ;  the 
rocks  and  mountains  scattered  over  their  plains  and  valleys  are  chiefly 
composed  of  coarse  red  granite. 

On  passing  onwards,  before  reaching  the  mainland,  we  have  still  to 
thread  our  way  through  intricate  channels,  formed  by  a  ckevaux^e-frise 
of  islands,  bristling  round  the  whole  coast  of  Finland,  especially  at  its 
base  and  south-western  angle.  These  islands  are  well  adapted,  and  eflec- 
tively  applied  to  the  purposes  of  fortification.  Upon  seven  of  these,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  built  the  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  said  to  be  im* 
pregnable,  yet  fated  to  prove  that  when  man  fails  his  trust  how  vain  a 
thing  for  safety  is  a  granite  tower.  Sweaborg  is  opposite  the  town  of 
Helsingfors,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  coast  of  Finland  is  formed  of  alternations  of  fiords  and  rocky  pro- 
montories, the  latter  composed  of  limestone  and  granite.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Finland  was  divided  in  1831  into  eight  laos,  or  dides.  The  circle 
of  Abo  Biomeborg  comprehends  the  country  adjoining  the  angle  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Gul&  of  Finland  and  Bothnia. 
This  division  formerly  bore  the  designation  of  Finland  Proper ;  it  was 
conquered  and  civilised  by  the  Swedes,  before  they  subdued  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country.  Hence  the  concentration  of  its  population  and 
the  superiority  of  its  system  of  agriculture.  The  town  of  Abo,  the 
Swedish  metropolis  of  Finland  and  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  the  most 
/incient  town  of  Finland ;  it  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  year 
1827  by  a  violent  conflagration.  The  fine  buildings  of  the  university, 
with  the  rare  and  valuable  library,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  old  and 
massive  cathedral,  the  earliest  Christian  sanctuary  in  this  country,  escaped 
destruction.  Within  its  vaults  Finland's  most  illustrious  dead  have  for 
centuries  found  a  resting-place.  There,  among  others,  reposes  Caroline 
Morrsen,  a  Finnish  maiden  of  humble  origin,  raised  to  the  Swedish 
throne  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  Eric  XIV.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
founded  the  academic  institution  of  Abo,  where  once  was  a  very  cele- 
brated observatory,  now  disused.  The  institution  was  afterwards  much 
extended  by  the  munificence  of  his  highly-gifted  but  eccentric  daughter. 
It  numbered  in  1824  forty  professors  and  five  hundred  students.  But 
what  the  flames  have  spared  the  conqueror  has  changed ;  and,  although 
one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  Finland,  and  still  possessed  of  consider- 
able commerce,  and  containing  a  large  population,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  the  manufocture  of  sugar,  and  of  silk  and  vn>ollen  fabrics,  the 
importance  of  Abo  has  passed  a;way  since  the  transfer  by  Russia^  of  the 
BHtiopoliton  and  academic  honours  of  Abo  to  the  town  of  Eekiagfocik 
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Nysted,  a  seaport  town,  thirty-eigbt  miles  north-west  of  Abo,  has  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  Biorneborg,  a  seaport,  forty-two  miles  further 
distant  on  the  coast,  exports  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  fish.  It  possesses 
some  ship-building  establishments,  ana  contains  a  population  of  about 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  circle  of  Tavestchuus  lies  to  the  east  of  Abo ;  the  capital,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  lake,  and  contains  a  castle  of 
great  strength,  and  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  Vasa,  a  circle 
to  the  north  of  Tavestchuus  and  Abo,  the  wolf  and  the  bear  still  wander 
through  vast  primeval  forests,  and  haunt  the  solitary  shores  of  innu- 
merable lakes;  but  there  are  also  cultivated  portions  in  which  grain 
ripens  with  facility ;  cheese  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  iron  ore,  are 
exported  hence.  Vasa,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  and  uniformly-built 
maritime  town.  South  of  Vasa  is  Christinested,  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  with  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour.  Brahested, 
Gamla  Karleby,  and  Ny  Karleby,  are  manufacturing  seaports  of  con- 
siderable trade. 

Uleaborg,  the  most  northern  circle,  has  short  and  cold  summers,  the 
temperature  being  unfavourably  influenced  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil. 
Good  harvests  are  rare,  but  the  cattle,  although  a  diminutive  breed, 
yield  abundance  of  butter  and  cheese.  Forests  of  larches,  moss-grown 
rocks,  and  marshes,  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The 
cataracts  are  the  finest  in  Finland,  and  give  a  wild  charm  to  the  desola- 
tion of  these  remote  and  icy  solitudes.  The  traveller  observes  with 
surprise  that  the  farther  north  he  advances  the  more  fragrant  and 
aromatic  are  the  fruits  and  shrubs.  The  town  of  Uleaborg,  on  the  river 
Ulea,  from  the  large  basin  of  which  many  other  rivers  take  their  rise,  is 
approached  through  thick  forests,  in  the  open  spaces  between  which,  at 
distances  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  are  scattered  solitary  farm-houses. 
It  contains  between  four  and  uve  thousand  inhabitants.  Tomea,  at  tiie 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  the  central  point  of  the 
Lapland  trade,  and  carries  on  an  active  traffic  in  salt  nsh,  reindeer, 
butter,  &c.  It  is  a  small  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  but  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous-looking  places  in  the  country. 
The  harbour  is  several  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  considerable  size.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  this  town  at  much 
length,  and  with  g^at  interest  dwells  upon  the  annual  cavalcades  formed 
by  merchants,  setting  out  with  their  trains  of  servants  and  baggage  for 
their  winter  expeditions  into  Lapland,  Finmark,  and  Norway.  Each 
merchant  is  represented  as  accompanied  by  several  hundred  retainers  and 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  silver  plate,  cloth,  linen, 
butter,  and  tobacco,  to  barter  for  fiirs  and  other  produce  of  more  northern 
regions.  They,  besides,  take  with  them  almost  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
visions and  necessaries.  These  joumeyings  are  made  not  in  what  would 
among  us  be  considered  travelling  guise,  even  though  the  head  of  the 
firm  were  himself  the  leader  of  the  party.  The  merchant  displays  as 
much  magnificence  as  possible;  the  remdeers  have  on  their  gayest 
trappings ;  the  procession  is  drawn  out  to  its  fullest  length. 

To  the  north-east  of  Abo  is  the  inland  circle  of  Knopio.  More  south 
the  small  circle  of  Nyland,  which  consists  chiefly  of  low,  level  plains,  rich 
in  meadows,  pastures,  and  large  forests,  chiefly  of  oak.  The  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  Much  lime  is  made  here,  and  there  are  some  raluaUe 
mines.    The  inhabitants  trade  in  fish,  wood,  and  grain.    The  chief  town 
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is  Hekingfon,  tbe  Russian  capital  of  the  wbole  province.  It  is  distant 
from  Abo  a  hundred  miles,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Helsingfors  is  tbe  place  of  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
grand  duchy.  Adjoining  to  it,  and  defending  the  entrance  to  its  har- 
bour, is  tbe  formidable  fortress  of  Sweaborg.  This  stupendous  citadel  is 
bomb-proof,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  of  mounting  eight  hundred  cannon ;  it  is  considered  a  model  of 
military  architecture.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  biult  upon  seven 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Gustafholm.  The  harbour  of  Helsing- 
fors is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Its  quay  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
largest  ships,  and  very  capacious. 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Helsingfors  is  little  better  than  a  catalogue 
of  calamities.  It  has  been  successively  ravaged  by  war,  famine,  fire,  and 
pestilence;  but  since  its  elevation  in  1819  to  the  rank  of  metropolis  of 
the  duchy,  it  has  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  importance.  The 
transfer  to  the  new  capital  of  the  University  and  Senate  has  brought  to 
it  the  importance  that  Abo  has  lost.  Abo  presented  many  claims  for 
Swedish  preference,  and  over  that  city  Sweden  would  possess,  from 
physical  and  geographical  causes,  much  opportunity  of  influence.  Hel- 
singfors stands  to  Russia  in  a  similar  relationship,  with  the  addition  of 
affording  an  outpost  of  defence  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  long,  wide, 
straight  streets  of  Helsingfors  intersect  the  city  at  right  angles,  and 
speak  significantly  of  Muscovite  taste  and  influence.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  about  sixteen  thousand ;  it  contains  manufactories  of  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  tobacco ;  and  exports  besides,  timber,  corn,  and  fish.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  of  stone. 

The  circle  of  Viborg  is  in  general  barren  and  sandy;  an  immense 
number  of  boulders  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Freaericksham  is  a 
powerful  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  militar}'  fortress,  but  its  strong  forti- 
fications have  been  turned  to  little  account  since  it  censed  to  be  a  frontier 
stronghold  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  territories ;  the  population 
is  about  fifteen  hundred ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  stuccoed. 

The  town  of  Viborg  is  prosperous  and  well  built,  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  white-washed  brick,  the  roofs  of  almost  all  the  buildings  are  painted 
green ;  it  is  a  garrison  seaport,  and  a  place  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance.    Viborg  was  the  first  conquest  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Finland. 

The  interior  of  Finland  consists  of  an  elevated  ridge,  forming  a  table- 
land from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  far 
from  presenting  a  level  surface,  is  broken  up  into  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
even  traversed  by  mountains,  some  of  which  in  the  north  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet.  This  elevated  land,  running  to  the  south-west, 
terminates  in  high  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  shores  of  tne  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  mountains  and  the  detached  boulders,  scattered  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  plains,  are  principally  composed  of  red  granite.  The  soil  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  clay  or  sandy  loam,  and  notwithstanding  a 
deficiency  of  agricultural  science,  much  grain  is  grown,  chiefly  barley  and 
rye.  While  annexed  to  Sweden,  Finland  formed  the  chief  granary  of 
that  country.  A  large  portion  of  Finland  can,  however,  only  be  used  as 
pasture  land.  The  excessive  humidity  of  the  ground  is  the  probable 
occasion  of  a  singular  method  of  agriculture  practised  by  the  Finlanders^ 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  sown  their  seed  in  ashes  procured  from 
the  burning  of  trees.  The  rocky  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  are  dad  with 
dark  pine  forests;  others^  abrupt  and  precipitousi  iraise  thmr  baizen 
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lirights  entirely  destitute  of  yegetation.  Numerous  tad  hr-trnmSo^ 
forests,  which  consist  principally  of  pine  and  fir-treesy  thoggn  mixiea 
with  others,  constitute  a  principal  feature  of  Finland  scenery.  These  are 
often  sererely  injured  hy  violent  winter  tempests,  which  sweeping  with 
irresistible  fury  through  their  inmost  recesses,  uproot  and  destroy  the 
hrgest  and  strongest  trees  as  well  as  the  tender  sapling ;  they  are  also 
frequently  ravag^  by  fire.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  in  some  parts 
successfully  cultivated. 

A  vast  number  of  lakes  divernfy  and  adorn  the  whole  interior  sur£sce 
of  the  country.  The  largest  and  most  important  of  these  are,  Liake 
Ladoga,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the  territory  <rf  the  grand 
duchy ;  Lake  Payana,  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length  and  thirteen  in 
breadth;  Lake  Saima,  which  is  still  more  extensive  than  the  last,  is 
thickly  studded  with  islands,  and  falls  by  a  succession  of  cataracts — of 
which  those  of  Imatra,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe,  are  the  largest — ^into 
Lake  Ladoga ;  and  in  the  extreme  north.  Lake  Enara,  a  thousand  squttPS 
miles  in  extent,  which  communicates  with  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Although 
affording  great  facilities  for  internal  navigation,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  inland  Takes  renders  land  travelling  tedious  and  circuitous,  the  high 
roads  being  often  carried  over  one  or  more  of  the  many  islands  witii 
which  the  lakes  abound. 

The  rivers  are  most  of  them  navigable  to  some  craft  or  ether,  and 
afford  grei^t  assistance  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Timber  for  exporta* 
tion  is  floated  down  many  of  the  rivers  from  the  interior.  The  current 
of  the  Ulea  is  so  strong  that  vessels  are  borne  by  it  at  the  rate  ci 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.     It  admits  also  of  ordinary  navigation. 

The  mines  of  Finland  yield  iron,  at  present  wrought  to  some  extent ; 
also  lead,  sulphur,  slate  and  nitre.  Many  fine  granite  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  Finland,  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes, 
by  which  means  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  is  secured.  From 
tnese  quarries  blocks  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  have  been  obtained ; 
one  of  the  most  striking  specimens  is  seen  in  the  monolith  obelisk  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  lu  its  original 
state,  the  block  from  which  it  is  cut  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
eighty  feel  long. 

The  climate  of  Finland  differs  much  in  different  parts.  In  the  extreme 
north  it  has  a  polar  character,  somewhat  moderated;  in  the  more  southern 
districts  it  is  cold,  variable,  and  subject,  from  the  multitude  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  to  unhealthy  and  chilling  mists.  In  Uleaborg,  lat.  65  deg. 
(neariy),  winter  commences  in  October  and  lasts  till  May,  which  mondi 
constitutes  the  entire  spring.  Summer — the  sudden,  brilliant,  fervid 
summer  of  high  northern  latitudes — begins  in  June  and  lasts  three 
months,  during  which,  notwithstanding  the  usual  coldness  and  damp  of 
the  climate,  the  crops  ofben  suffer  from  drought.  In  propitious  seasons 
they  have  been  known,  owing  to  the  serenity  of  the  nights  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  sun,  to  arrive  at  maturity  within  six  weeks. 
The  genial  warmth  of  the  summer  temperature  brings  forward  vegeta- 
tion of  all  kinds  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Like  the  ^ring,  the  autama 
is  limited  to  one  month,  and  begins  and  ends  with  September.  The 
spring  thaws  and  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  render  travelling  almost 
impossible  during  their  continuance.  **  The  red  granite,  the  moss-covered 
rocks,  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  lakes  and  crystal  waterfalls  of  this 
iiorlton  land,  present  a  scen^  of  imusuaUy  romantic  aspeet,^  batiexeepi 
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during  the  few  months  of  summer,  it  is  nurely  iilumined  by  a  bright  dear 
sky;  at  all  other  seasons  heavy  mists  almost  perpetually  obsenre  the  day. 
Yet  these  mists  and  clouds  haye  their  beauties.  Another  dynasty  nueB 
cnrer  Finland,  but,  like  its  inhabitants,  its  hills,  its  waters^  and  its  Tege* 
tation  are  the  same.  The  same  sun  sets  and  rises  in  glory,  and  the 
northern  li^ts  in  their  same  wild  and  mysterious  grandeur  astonish  and 
delist  now  as  when,  years  ago,  Dr.  Clarke  described  in  vivid  colours  the 
scenery  and  phenomena  of  Finland.  '^  Nothing,"  he  says,  **  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  forests,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  trees.  •  .  .  The 
mce  and  dignity  of  the  pine-trees  upon  the  islands  in  the  river  cannot 
be  described.  Towards  the  evening  the  sky  assumed  a  purple  aspect, 
and  the  clouds  were  tinged  with  purple.  As  we  ascended  the  Tomea, 
the  prospects  were  very  grand,  the  water  appeared  like  successive  lakes, 
land-locked  by  high  woody  hills,  and  bordered  by  magnificent  beds  of 
flowers.  .  .  .  The  whole  air  was  scented  with  the  fragrance."    *^  The  sun 

went  down  in  such  ^lendour  as  it  is  not  easy  to  describe That 

part  of  the  horizon  which  was  opposite  his  setting  was  tinged  with  hues 
as  vivid  as  those  which  marked  the  place  of  his  going  down;  the  sky,  land, 
and  water,  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Long  after  the  sun  had  set  tnis  ap- 
pearance continued  with  an  astonishing  efiiilgence  of  light  and  colour  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere."  In  the  extreme  north  of  Finland 
may  be  seen  tne  phenomenon  still  more  grandly  displayed  in  Lapland— -a 
midnight  sun.  **  At  half-past  eleven,"  Dr.  Clarke  quotes  from  another 
writer,  **  I  saw  the  sun's  disk  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  and  apparently 
about  a  diameter  above  the  horizon.  It  continued  thus  visible  till  near 
half-past  twelve,  seeming  to  move  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  horizon.  At  half-past  twelve  its  orb  was  a  diameter  and  a  half  above 
the  horizon,  being  of  a  red  colour  and  somewhat  dim.  Its  brightness 
was  soon  greatly  augmented  as  it  now  continued  rising."  "  The  hori- 
aontal  moon  of  northern  regions  at  this  season  of  the  year  (summer)  may 

be  deemed  as  g^eat  a  curiosity  as  the  solsticial  sun The  size  of 

the  orb  when  it  first  appeared  was  as  large  as  the  fore-wheel  of  a  common 
chariot  At  first,  half  the  periphery  was  visible  in  the  horizon  like  an 
arch  of  fire  with  the  most  brilliant  indentations.  Soon  afterwards  a  new 
and  singular  phenomenon  was  displayed ;  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
orb  seemed  separated  from  its  truncated  segment  below,  and  remained 
suspended  above  it  like  a  lambent  flame  over  an  expiring  lamp ;  the  land 
of  vapours  which  separated  the  two  parts  forming  a  line  perfectly  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  the  same  hoe  as  the  rest  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  planet  itself  appearing  to  be  divided  into  parts  which  receded 
from  each  otner.  Another  circumstance  yet  more  remarkable  attended  this 
rise  of  the  moon.  We  thought  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  periphery 
appeared  rather  the  segment  of  an  ellipse  resting  on  its  maior  axis  than 
that  of  a  circle.  Presently  all  doubt  was  removed  when  the  whole  orb 
had  cleared  the  verge  of  the  horizon  ;  owing  to  the  very  great  refiraction 
of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  we  saw  the  moon  perfecthr 
elliptical  in  its  form,  like  a  vast  egg  resting  upon  rolling  clouds.  Jt 
afforded  proof  of  the  dense  medium  through  which  we  viewed  it.  ...  • 
The  ancient  fsible  of  the  egg  of  night  resting  upon  chaos  may  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a  similar  appearance." 

The  appearance  exhibited  by  the  aurora  borealis  is  described  by  the 
same  aumor  as  indescribably  msgDifioent;  it  serves  to  ilkimfciate  ihrn 
skies  during  the  long  nights  er  winter.    Dv.  ClarlDe  stales  that  tins 
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phenomenon  is  not  confined  here  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  hemisphere^ 
hut  its  appearance  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  aurora  horealis  of  these  high  northern  regions  often  resembles  as  to 
its  shape  an  umbrella,  pouring  down  streams  of  light  from  all  parts  of 
its  periphery,  which  fall  vertically  over  the  hemisphere  in  every  direction. 
Another  singular  phenomenon,  recorded  by  the  same  traveller,  is  that  of 
rising  jets  of  light  darting  upwards  from  the  horizon  towards  the  north, 
and  then  falling  back. 

The  name  Finn  was  given  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Finlanders  by  early 
historians,  and  seemed  to  be  their  designation  among  their  contemporary 
neighbours.  It  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  themselves.  From 
parly  ages  they  styled  themselves  Suomi,  or  Semi — words  meaning 
people  of  the  land,  or,  as  some  render  them,  inhabitants  of  the  marshy 
land.  Modem  usage  seems  to  dictate  that  the  appellation  FiH' 
landers^  and  not  Finns,  should  be  used  as  their  distinction.  Finn  is 
clearly  a  descriptive  name  of  kindred  origin  to  our  own  word  fen^  and 
was  applied  to  the  Finnish  people  on  account  of  their  g^og^phical 
position — a  position  in  all  probability  forced  upon  them  either  by  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  powerful  aggression,  or  the  desire  of  undisturbed 
possession.  It  has  been  retrospectively  and  extensively  appHed  to  colonies 
of  the  same  race  wherever  discovered,  and  whenever  discerned.  To  the 
niembers  of  this  race  ethnologists  have  limited  the  term  Finnic,  while 
the  name  Finn  has  also  been  applied  by  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders 
to  the  Lapps  and  other  dwellers  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  European 
seas  now  included  in  Swedish  or  Russian  territory.  The  Lapps  use  the 
same  designation  of  Suomi,  and  are  frequently,  on  account  of  various 
points  of  resemblance,  confounded  with  the  true  Finns ;  yet  there  are 
great  differences,  both  physical  and  moral,  existing  between  them.  The 
true  Finn  has  light  hair  and  eyes,  a  sandy  complexion,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  a  good,  but  not  lofty,  stature ;  and  is  stout,  and  generally  well 
made. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Finlanders  command  respect.  They 
want  the  bold  daring  and  eager  ambition  which  distinguish  men  whom 
romance  celebrates  and  history  records.  But  there  is  a  strength  in  their 
virtue  which,  though  not  dazzling,  is  sure,  and  has  ever  rendered  them 
valuable  as  subjects,  and  would  make  them  important  as  foes.  The 
Finns  are  hardy,  patient,  and  brave ;  true  to  their  leader  though  he  be 
their  lord.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  miich  of  a  brave  roan's  heart 
with  the  constant  subjection  of  the  Finn.  Finnish  troops  have  always 
done  good  service  in  the  field,  and  remained  faithful  to  their  colours. 
At  the  battle  of  LUtzen  the  Finnish  regiments  fought  among  the  best 
beside  the  heroic  Gustavus,  and  it  was  they  who  recovered  from  the 
enemy  their  sovereign's  corpse.  As  soldiers  they  are  in  other  respects 
desirable.  The  mixed  character  of  their  occupations,  and  the  necessity 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  difficult  navigation,  renders  them  less  dependent 
upon  supplies,  and  expert  both  as  land  troops  and  seamen.  In  private 
life  they  are  devout,  gentle,  and  kind ;  temperate  and  industrious.  Much 
of  the  present  aspect  of  Finnish  character  must  be  understood  as  shared 
with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  the  Swedes,  with  whom  they 
have  so  long  associated,  and  in  some  degree  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the 
prominent  features  have  abode  with  them  through  their  history,  and  are 
idifioernible  in  other  branches  of  their  race.  In  early  times^  howereri 
mach  ferocifcy  marked  several  pf  the  Finiush  tribes. 
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The  early  Finnic  settlers  in  Finland  soon  discovered  and  worked  the 
mines  of  the  country.  Their  skill  as  handicraftsmen  has  always  been 
considerable ;  and  their  assiduity  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  ground  bears 
evidence  of  much  natural  agricultural  talent.  If  their  poetical  recitals 
are  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  facts,  the  Finns  of  former  ages  possessed 
both  a  taste  for  art  and,  in  some  departments,  artistic  skill.  The 
narratives  still  subsisting  of  the  heathen  temple  of  Permia,  one  of  their 
most  northern  settlements,  and  the  remaining  ruins  of  northern  towns, 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  wealth,  the  commercial  habits,  and  the 
ciidlised  condition  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  now  rude  district. 

But  other  beings  than  those  whose  living  sons  now  toil  with  patient 
industry  on  Finland's  wintry  plains,  or  thread  the  mazes  of  its  rocky 
shore,  have  dwelled,  if  not  as  really,  as  influentially,  in  its  dark  forests 
and  upon  its  misty  hills  ;  other  lords  than  those  whose  names  we  meet 
upon  the  sculptured  tablets  of  authentic  history  have  ruled,  and  with  a 
firmer  than  human  grasp.  Finland  is  the  land,  not  of  Finns  alone, 
but  of  giants  and  of  gnomes,  the  land  of  spells  and  witcheries  of  magic, 
whose  favourite  home  has  ever  been  among  the  trackless  wilds  and  damp 
morasses  of  the  gloomy  and  inhospitable  north. 

The  wild  and  weird  traditions  of  their  mythology  form  an  inexhaustible 
topic  in  the  ancient  ballads  of  the  Finns.  Music  was  of  old — as  now — one 
of  the  most  vivid  pleasures  of  their  simple  homes ;  and  with  them,  as  with 
most  ancient  nations,  the  hymn  both  expressed  their  devotions  and  taught 
the  doctrines  of  their  faith.  In  those  that  remain  to  us,  the  adventures 
of  Wainamoinen,  the  Finnic  god  of  song,  in  whom  we  can  scarcely  fwl 
to  recognise  the  Orpheus  of  Grecian  myths,  occupies  a  considerable  share. 
In  others,  resemblances  to  the  deities  and  fables  of  Greece  evince  a 
common  source  of  the  religion,  or  a  common  ancestry  in  the  objects  of 
veneration ;  others  embody  legends  which  present  the  myths  of  Finnish 
song  as  parallels  with  the  burden  of  prophetic  promise  or  the  records  of 
Gospel  history.  In  a  recent  work,  entitled  "  Eastern  Europe,"  we  find  a 
succinct  account  of  Finnish  mythology  embodied  in  a  description  of  the 
Kalevalla.  **  The  Kalevalla,  an  epic  in  two-and-thirty  books,  is  a  col- 
lection  of  poetic  myths,  gathered,  like  the  songs  of  Homer,  from  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  people,  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Lowenroth,  and  published 

by  him  a  few  years  since The  Finnish  mythology  is  peculiar, 

bearing  some  traces  of  having  been  derived  either  from  the  Greek  or 
from  a  common  source.  We  must,  however,  admit  it  to  be  less  poetical 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  less  gloomily  grand  than  that  of  the 

Scandinavians.     It  mixes  up  the  weird  widi  the  terrible The 

Finnish  gods  appear  so  frequently  in  the  character  of  sorcerers  that  the 
attributes  of  the  godhead  seem  inextricably  confounded  with  the  power  of 
the  magician,  "niey  blend  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  gods  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  or  of  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  the  weaknesses  of  the 
man  with  their  godlike  character ;  rather  wizards  than  deities,  the  art 
with  which  they  use  their  spells  and  incantations  seems  chiefly^  to  enable 
them  to  struggle  with  ana  triumph  over  mortals  and  inferior  spirits. 
Jumala  is  the  god  of  clouds  and  thunder ;  Wainamoinen,  of  poetry  and 
music.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  is  the  supreme  being.  Kama, 
the  giant,  is  the  feither  of  gods  and  giants ;  lUmarmen,  the  eternal  black- 
smith; Tuoni  is  the  god  of  death;  the  Giant  Hissui,  of  evil;  Tnopio  is 
the  god  of  the  woods;  Matha  Tej^o,  of  the  roads.    The  storm  is  lepre* 
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•ented  by  an  eagle.  Mehelainen  is  a  beneficent  bird,  small  aod  frail  as 
the  humming-bird,  but  ever  bearing  on  its  tiny  wings  the  balm  and 
antidote  for  sickness,  sufferings,  and  the  spells  of  eviL  Besides  these 
tbere  are  numerous  other  gods,  and  every  lake,  stream,  or  valley — in  £EK:t, 
all  animate  and  inanimate  things — have  their  good  and  evil  spirits.  On 
this  account  everything  is  personified  in  their  mythic  poetry ;  the  boat 
laments  upon  the  shore  ;  the  lonely  tree,  isolated  in  the  cleanng,  mourns 
and  complains ;  the  road  converses  with  the  god ;  the  iron  in  the  furnace 
has  a  voice,  and  in  its  uses  a  volition ;  but  besides  these  passages,  full  of 
originality  and  beautpr,  we  find  the  witch  of  Pohja,  whose  spells  can 
baffle  the  gods,  sweepmg  up  the  dust  upon  their  floor  into  a  brazen  pan." 

From  the  same  work  we  extract  a  specimen  of  the  Kalevalla : 

''  Then  Wainamoinen,  the  venerable  and  the  valiant,  laves  his  thumbs 
and  purifies  his  fingers ;  he  sits  him  down  by  the  sea-shore  upon  the 
ftooe  of  joy,  upon  the  silvery  hill  on  the  summit  of  the  golden  mountain, 
and  taking  up  the  instrument,  he  says — '  Let  those  who  have  never  known 
the  joy  of  the  Runes,  nor  the  melody  of  the  instruments,  let  them  draw 
near  and  listen.* 

''  And  the  old  Wainamoben  begins  to  sing,  and  his  vcuce  rises  dear 
and  liquid  ;  his  fingers  play  lightly  over  the  stringy  of  the  chantal ;  joy 
answers  joy ;  the  song  responds  unto  the  song.  There  is  no  beast  in  the 
fisrest,  no  living  thing  in  the  air,  which  does  not  hasten  up  to  the  singer 
of  Runes,  to  Ibten  to  his  melocUous  voice,  to  revel  in  the  harmony  of 
his  song. 

**  The  wolf  quits  the  sedges  in  which  he  was  prowling ;  the  bear  emerges 
firom  his  den  in  the  roots  of  an  overturned  pine-tree  ;  they  climb  a  hedge, 
the  hedge  is  borne  down  by  their  weight ;  the  one  ascends  the  trunk  of 
the  pine,  the  other  climbs  a  birch-tree,  whilst  Wainamoinen  sings  and 
gives  birth  to  joy  ;  the  eagle  descends  from  the  clouds,  the  £Edcoa  swoojps 
through  the  air,  the  sea-gull  wings  its  way  from  the  sullen  marsh,  the 
awan  from  the  bosom  of  the  limpid  water,  the  lively  linnet,  the  swi£^ 
winged  lark,  and  the  merry  goldfinch  come  to  perch  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  god-hero  ;  the  beauteous  virgins  of  the  air,  the  sun  daading  in 
splendour,  the  soft-rayed  moon,  have  alike  paused  to  listen  at  the  further 
end  of  a  long  light  cloud  in  the  luminous  vault  of  heaven.  There  they 
were  weaving  the  wonderful  texture  of  the  skies  with  a  golden  shuttle 
and  a  silver  comb^  when,  astonished  by  a  strange  voice  and  the  melodious 
accents  of  the  hero's  song,  the  comb  of  silver  fell  fix>m  their  hands,  the 
ffolden  riiuttle,  breaking  the  thread  of  the  woo^  escaped  from  their 
fingers. 

*'  All  the  living  things  of  the  water,  all  the  fishes  waving  at  onoe  their 
myriad  fins,  swam  up  to  hear  the  voice  of  Wainamoinen,  to  listen  to  the 
harmony  of  his  song  ;  Ahto,  the  king  of  tlie  waves,  the  old  man  with 
the  green  beard  of  weeds,  rises  up  on  a  water-lily  to  the  surfiuse  of  the 
deep." 

Other  dwellers  in  the  sea,  the  forest,  and  all  habitable  places,  come  also 
to  hear  the  song,  but  we  must  hasten  away  to  other  themes. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  peasantiy  find 
▼oioe  in  the  songs  of  the  numerous  rural  improvisatori,  one  of  whom  at 
least  is  to  be  found  in  every  village.  The  national  language  of  the 
Finoi,  nearly  every  word  of  which  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  which  is  sofk  as 
the  Italiaa  and  eopi< 


eopious  as  the  Oermao,  has  no  dmAt  ataisled  ia  devif 
loping  ibis  passionate  and  universal  love  of  poetry.    Their  rustic  instnx- 
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menty  die  kaodalsy  the  FiDiiish  Ijre,  is  of  very  meient  uit ;  it  has  five 
strings^  a^pted  to  the  five  notes  pecufiar  to  Finnidi  music  A  oc^lection 
of  these  songs  has  heen  made,  entitled  '*  The  Kaoteleter.'*  We  subjobi 
the  translation,  given  in  the  before-mentioned  work,  of  one  in  whidi, 
while  we  are  interested  in  the  ardom:  of  the  swain,  we  mast  highly 
commend  the  pmdenee  of  the  maiden : 

THE  LOVERS. 

''  Wilt  Ihxm  come  with  me,  oh  my  beloved^  wik  thou  come  and  be 
happy  wHIi  me  ?* 

^  What  hapi^ness  canst  thou  offer  me  ?  Thy  haadf  are  empty,  thy 
pockets  are  empty." 

*'  Bnt  with  tnese  empty  hands  I  can  bear  thee  off  into  die  forest  shade, 
into  the  silent  glens  fir  from  the  world  and  its  eniioas  eye,  and  thera 
watch  tenderly  over  thee." 

'<  But  whither  shall  we  go,  and  where  wilt  thou  bnild  om  dwelling  ?" 

'<  There  is  still  room  enough  in  our  own  Finland.  Wilt  thou  come 
with  me  into  the  uninhabited  fields  ?  Wilt  thou  follow  me  into  the 
forest  like  a  joyous  bird  ?  There  will  I  raise  thee  up  a  dwelling  where 
the  winds  shall  rock  thee,  and  where  I  will  delight  thee  with  my  song. 
I  will  build  thee  a  bower  of  firuit-trees,  a  bed  of  ash,  and  my  song  shall 
nurse  thee  to  a  slumber  of  sweet  dreams.** 

One  of  the  best  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Fin* 
land  may  be  derived,  is  the  Swedish  history  of  Eric  Geijer,  professor  of 
history  at  Upsd.  From  this  we  learn  that  several  Finnic  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Permians  and  Tarfinns,  are  mentioned  in  old  accounts  of  the 
North.  An  inroad  of  the  Kures  and  Quens  into  Sweden  in  the  time  of 
Segurd,  proves  that  the  Quens  were  spread  over  a  large  space,  as  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  whole  Northern  Sea  was  once  called  the  Quen 
Sea,  and  all  Finland,  Quenland,  though  the  latter  name  was  also  applied  to 
a  much  smaller  district.  It  comprehended  at  one  time  the  inland  territory 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Swedish  settlers  displaced 
the  Quens,  first  from  West,  and  afterwards  from  f^st  Bothnia.  Hie 
Quens  carried  their  small,  light  boats  overland  to  the  great  lakes 
that  lie  among  the  hill-tops,^and  made  predatory  inroads  upon  the  Norse- 
men, as  these  did  upon  them.  Another  bold  race,  addicted  to  war  and 
piracy,  the  Karelians,  appear  sometimes  at  war,  at  other  times  in  leagve 
with  the  Quens.  llie  Tavestrians  dwelled  more  in  the  south.  The 
occupants  of  Finland  were  not  mentioned  in  heathen  ages  by  any  dia- 
tinctive  appellation,  but  were  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Finos ; 
and  in  theur  present  dwelling-places  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  remotest 
period  to  which  the  history  of  the  North  extends.  To  this  southern  por- 
tion the  term  Finland  is  applied  in  distinction  to  the  more  savage  Fin- 
mark  of  the  north. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  St.  Eric  undertook  a  crusade 
against  the  heathens  of  Finland,  whose  piracies  harassed  the  Swedish 
coast,  and  by  introducing  Christianity,  and  probaUy  by  transplanting 
Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  connexion  which  so 
long  subsided  between  the  countries.  St.  Henry,  the  missionary  Bishop 
of  Upsal,  accompanied  the  king  on  this  expedition ;  he  was  the  first 
apostle  of  the  Finns,  and  in  his  blood,  which  they  shed,  planted  the  seeds 
of  their  church. 

More  than  a  century  later,  Thorkel  Cannutsen,  King  of  Sweden, 
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completed  the  work  begun  by  St.  Eric — Christianity  and  Swedish  domi- 
nion was  carried  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  whence  the  wicked 
Karelians  continued  to  issue  in  their  predatory  excursions,  which  wero 
marked  by  hideous  cruelty.  In  a  crusade  undertaken  against  them 
in  1293,  they  were  subdued,  made  tributary,  and  compelled  to  adopt 
Christianity,  at  least  in  name.  Viborg  was  founded  to  secure  this  con- 
quest, and  the  Swedes  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  collision 
with  Russia. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Charles  Canutson  Bonde 
obtained  the  infeudation  of  Finland,  and  being  summoned  to  Stockhoha 
by  Christopher,  King  of  Sweden,  he  repaired  thither  with  ten  ships  and 
five  hundred  knights  and  squires.  He  was  required  to  surrender  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  his  territory,  but  escaped  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Abo,  for  which  he  receired  Viborg  as  compensation.  Charles  Canutson 
was  the  most  honoured  and  admired  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden,  became 
first  high  marshal,  and  afterwards  king  of  that  country. 

In  1496  a  war  with  Russia,  some  time  carried  on,  became  formidable 
by  the  invasion  of  Finland.  Viborg  was  defended  with  admirable  cou- 
rage, and  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  during  three  months.  Sleno 
Slure  assembled  an  array  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  the  greatest 
which  Sweden  had  at  that  time  ever  led  into  the  field,  and  placed  him- 
self at  its  head,  under  the  banner  of  St.  Eric  ;  but  here  ended  his  ex- 
Eloits.  Domestic  broils,  of  which  Russia  well  knew  how  to  avail  herself, 
ept  the  Swedish  general  inert  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country  :  the 
Russians  devastated  Finland.  During  the  middle  ages  commercial  towns 
arose  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  trade  of  Finland 
greatly  increased.  Finnish  troops  were  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  were  reckoned  amongst  its  most  expert  bowmen. 

In  1521  Finland  became  the  theatre  of  war  between  Gustavus  Vasa 
and  Christian  II.,  sovereign  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  During 
the  course  of  the  next  year  the  principal  castles  of  the  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Gustavus,  or  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  infuriated 
peasantry.  Abo,  however,  stood  firm,  and  the  king's  party  being  re- 
inforced, the  principal  adherents  of  Gustavus  were  compelled  to  flee.  In 
this  disastrous  plight  many  noble  persons  perished  at  sea. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Lutheran  form  of  reli- 
gion was  introduced  into  Sweden  and  Finland.  This  alteration  of  national 
faith  was  effected  without  bloodshed  or  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
adherents  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  creed,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
church  were  not  diminished  by  the  change. 

The  liberality  of  the  first  archbishop  in  maintiuning,  at  his  own  expense, 
fifty  students  at  Upsal,  and  of  a  contemporary  Bishop  of  Abo  supporting 
a  smaller  number  at  foreign  seminaries,  is  deservedly  celebrated.  Gus-^ 
tavus  regarded  Finland  with  paternal  solicitude.  To  Michael  Agrioola, 
a  Finn  by  birth,  the  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  appointed  by 
Gustavus,  Bishop  of  Abo,  they  owed  the  possession  of  the  Bible,  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  Catechism,  in  their  own  language ;  and  they  needed 
much  all  that  religious  instruction  could  do  for  them.  A  rebellion  of  the 
Tavestrians  at  this  time  was  marked  by  peculiar  crime  and  cruelty,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  Although  there  had  been  an  interval  of 
peace  between  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
boundaries  gave  frequent  occasion  for  strife  between  the  subordboAtes  oa 
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the  frontier ;  this  strife  at  last  hroke  into  open  war,  and  the  grand  master 
of  the  Livonian  knights  and  the  King  of  Poland  promised  their  aid 
against  the  Czar  Ivan  Vaselowitch  the  Second.  Gustavus  went  in  person 
to  the  defence  of  Finland :  the  war  ended  after  mutual  devastation,  in 
which  Finland  suffered  severely.  The  Russians  besieged  Viborg  without 
success,  but  carried  off  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  The  Swedish  sol- 
diery were  wasted  by  disease  ;  the  expense  of  the  war  was  very  great ; 
the  promised  aid  did  not  come,  and  first  an  armistice  and  then  peace  waa 
concluded.  In  the  next  campaign,  fortune  awhile  favoured  the  Russians, 
but  afterwards  crowned  with  glory  and  victory  the  arms  of  Sweden. 

In  1693,  Finland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Clas  Fleming, 
enjoyed  a  temporary  independence,  which  was,  however,  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  intestine  division  and  the  horrors  of  civil  strife.  The  peasants, 
exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  Fleming's  troopers,  rose  in  revolt;  they 
bravely  wielded  their  only  weapons — their  clubs — which  gave  name  to  the 
war,  and  in  this  fierce  contest  eleven  thousand  were  slain.  Fleming's 
widow  held  for  some  time  the  castle  of  Abo  after  his  death  ;  but  the 
Finns  were  routed,  Viborg  and  Abo  retaken,  and  the  country  again 
passed  under  Swedish  dominion. 

In  1612,  the  Regent,  afterwards  Charles  IX.,  on  visiting  Finland, 
found  that  the  Finnish  peasants  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  owners  of 
estates,  who  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  both  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  crown.  He  equalised  the  condition  of  the  peasants  with 
that  of  their  happier  fellow-subjects  in  Sweden,  raised  their  privileges, 
and  restricted  the  power  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  compelled  to  contribute 
more  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  and  the  church.  At  this  time 
the  plague  made  great  havoc  in  Finland. 

In  1616,  the  king  held  a  separate  diet  with  the  estates  of  Finland.  In 
1628,  Finland,  which  before  possessed  an  academy  at  Viborg,  obtained, 
from  the  liberality  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  another  at  Abo,  which  was 
subsequently  erected  into  a  university  by  Queen  Christina.  The  war 
between  Gustavus  and  Russia  was  mainly  waged  in  and  on  account 
of  Finland,  which  was,  on  both  sides,  rightly  felt  to  be  an  all-important 
possession  to  whichsoever  power  it  might  belong.  During  the  reign  of 
Gustavus,  Swedish  ascendancy  was  preserved  inviolate.  In  the  German 
and  Polish  campaigns  of  the  Swedish  hero,  Finnish  troops  and  reinforce- 
ments are  frequently  mentioned. 

Peter  the  Great  kept  a  steady  eye  on  Finland,  from  which  the  multi- 
farious plans  of  Charles  XII.  had  diverted  his  attention  and  his  troops. 
The  close  of  Charles's  reign  found  a  Russian  foot  planted  in  this  part 
of  his  dominions,  which  henceforward  became  a  prominent  object  in 
European  history ;  while  in  the  annals  of  Sweden  it  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  It  IS  probably  owing  to  the  southern  views  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  who  have  had  little  to  fear  from  Swedish  ascendancy  under  the 
weaker  characters  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Gustavus  and  Charles,  that 
more  vigorous  attempts  were  not  sooner  made  to  annex  Finland  to  Russia. 
In  1808,  the  desire  for  Finnbh  conquest  rekindled  in  Russia ;  and  ia 
1809,  not  in  battle,  but  by  surrender,  Finland  became  a  Russian  pro- 
vince. As  such  it  is  opposed  to  us  in  the  present  war,  and  to  arm  Fin- 
land against  us  was  one  of  the  last  decrees  of  the  departed  Nicholas, 
Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 
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THE  CABILLON  OF  ANTWEBP  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  pleasant  land  of  Belgium, 
Where  the  Scheldt  first  seeks  the  main. 
Stands  a  quaint,  old,  gabled  city. 
Fashioned  like  a  town  of  Spain. 

Through  that  grand  old  town  of  Antwerp, 
Bich  in  shows  of  bygone  time. 
As  on  eyesight  falls  the  sunshine. 
Bursts  the  bright  cathedral  chime. 

On  the  sultry  air  of  summer — 
On  December's  chilling  blast — 
On  the  dull  blank  ear  of  midnight- 
Is  that  carillon  sweetly  cast. 

Like  the  golden  srain  in  seed-time. 
Scattered  with  a  hopeful  care, 
That  the  genial  after-season 
May  produce  some  harvest  there. 

Oft  forgotten,  oft  remembered, 
Startli^,  strange,  and  silent  soon. 
Lovely,  even  though  neglected, 
like  the  light  of  crescent  moon. 

Where  the  reveller's  sonff  is  loudest — 
Where  dim  tapers  light  tne  dead — 
Where  the  stranger  seeks  his  chamber — 
Steab  that  cadence  overhead. 

Where  the  monk  is  at  his  vigil. 
Where  the  air  is  foul  with  sin — 
Where  the  lonely  sick  one  waketh — 
That  old  chime  strays  softly  in. 

To  the  vile,  in  notes  of  warning- 
Chiding  tones  that  seldom  cease — 
To  the  sad,  in  words  of  solace. 
To  the  pure,  in  thoughts  of  peace. 

O'er  the  city — o'er  the  river — 
Through  each  Quarter  of  the  town. 
Through  each  day,  and  through  each  seaacm. 
Bains  that  frequent  music  down. 

Even  across  the  parting  ocom. 
In  still  chambers  of  the  brain. 
At  this  moment,  through  the  silence, 
Breaks  that  magic  sound  again. 

Like  the  carillon  softly  chiming, 
Soothing,  gentle  as  its  fall. 
Is  the  ceaseless  dole  of  mercy, 
Unperceived,  that  comes  to  all. 

And  our  nobler  life  is  nourished. 
As  we  count  the  beads  of  time, 
By  pure  hopes,  and  aspirations. 
Sweeter  than  that  minster  chime. 

O,  'tis  well  to  pause  and  listen. 
To  those  benisons  in  the  air. 
As  we  tread  life's  busy  pathway. 
That  salute  us  everywhere. 
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CONTINENTAL  SPORT. 

We  had  just  finished  our  last  game  of  tarok,  in  which  I  had  lost  a 
fahulous  number  of  choppins  of  beer,  and  were  only  awaiting  the. police 
summons  to  betake  ourselves  homewards,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door  of  our  private  room  in  the  inn  of  the  Heiliger  Geist,  at  Baden- 
Baden. 

On  permission  being  granted  to  enter,  Leonhard,  Mr.  Benazet's  head 
gamekeeper,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  many  excuses  and  apologies 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  was  induced  to  seat  himself  and  unfold  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  his  intention 
to  hold  a  battue  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  as  he  had  promised  to 
give  me  early  notice  of  so  interesting  an  event,  he  had  come  in  to  request 
my  company  on  the  ensuing  day.  The  prospect  was  not  an  attractive 
one :  to  leave  my  warm  bed  on  a  winter's  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the 
thermometer  at  20  deg.  below  zero,  and  have  the  chance  of  missing  a 
roebuck — for  I  had  not  much  prospect  of  hitting  it ! — verily,  I  began  to 
repent  of  my  promise.  Like  a  prudent  general,  I  therefore  attempted  to 
temporise,  but  all  my  efforts  were  frustrated  by  Leonhard's  inexhaustible 
good-nature.  Everything  that  the  most  ardent  sportsman  could  demand 
would  be  supplied  me— gun,  powder,  flask,  shot-belt,  gibeciere,  muff,  &c.v 
should  be  brought  to  my  chambers  in  the  morning — but  go  I  must ;  I 
could  not  cry  off. 

The  entrance  of  the  gendarme  with  his  confounded  "  'Sist  Feierabend, 
meine  Herm !"  put  a  sudden  stop  to  my  objections,  and  I  found  myself 
a  victim  of  a  popular  prejudice ;  for  nothing  will  persuade  Germans  but 
that  Englishmen  are  born  with  double-barrelled  guns,  and  that  England 
is  one  huge  preserve,  where  game-laws  are  kept  up  with  a  severity  which 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  those  small  German  princes,  who  constantly 
regret  the  loss  of  their  feudal  authority,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  hang 
a  man  to  the  nearest  tree  for  killing  a  hare.  In  vain,  then,  I  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  I  was  a  man  of  peace,  holding  guns  in  high  respect  . 
certainly,  but  regarding  them  with  an  equal  amount  of  fear ;  and  that  I 
decidedly  preferred  procuring  my  game  at  the  market-place  to  trudging 
an  uncertain  number  of  miles  in  pursuit  of  my  dinner.  Short  and  good^ 
Leonhard  was  to  call  for  me  at  six ;  and  I  returned  home  in  no  very 
amiable  humour,  to  sleep— perchance  to  dream— of  the  horrors  of  the' 
coming  day. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  I  could  not  have  slept  five  minutes,  when  I 
had  a  curious  dream — that  I  was  the  centre  of  a  convivial  party,  enjoy- 
ing the  combined  blessings  of  wine  and  harmony.  As  chairman,  I  was 
obliged  to  knock  Mr.  Smith  down  for  a  song.  As  he  evinced  a  decided 
repugnance,  my  knocks  recurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  grew  so 
vehement  that  they  ended — ^by  waking  me  up.  Strange  to  say,  even 
after  I  had  opened  my  eyea^  they  went  on,  and  wild  fancies  of  spirit- 
rapping  crossed  my  mmd.  All  at  once  the  mystery  was  solved — it  waa 
Leonhard  amusing  himself  by  tapping  at  my  shutters,  and  varying  his 
interesting  employment  by  naif  a  bushel  of  most  energetically  uttered 
**  Kreuz  heilig  sakraments  and  millionen  dunnerwetters." 

I  soon  opened  the  shutters  and  the  window,  and  my  tormentor  quickly 
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entered  by  that  as  the  most  practicable  route,  bnDging  with  him  a 
fragrant  scent  of  c'nastjer,  and  veiled  in  a  dense  mist  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  fog.  He  was  in  a  Iremendous  hnny :  we  had  seven  miles  to  walk 
Moote  reaching  the  rendesvous,  and  we  must  be  off  atonee.  Jkxtt^thk 
J  would  mot  agree :  I  stoically  resisted  all  his  eatmtiea  «ntil  .aoy  m- 
^valuable  Alois  nad  brought  me  a  ^*  coffee  aoup,"  eonsingng  viica&e,  with 
jpieees  of  black  bread  shredded  in  it,  with  which  I  proeaeded -to Notify  my 
inner  man,  while  Leonhard  was  holding  a  minute  investigation  of  ▼arioiis 
•loDg-neoked  bottles.  At  length  he  appeured  to  ha«e  deciiiefl,  ^osr,  in  the 
fcoolest  manner  possible,  be  poured  out  a  full  glass  of  bit -very  oUbst 
-achiedam,  which  he  swallowed  with  great  gusto,  «nd  adted  linaoh  to 
finjury  by  pouring  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  into  a  /horn,  wliiehbe 
^Cfuried  slung  round  his  neck.  Then  came  my  sporting  teiktie::  I  pot 
>'on  a  huge  fur  coat,  hung  my  muff  in  front  of  me  (not  the  only.midrin 
eompcmy,  I  thought  to  myself),  pulled  on  my  thickest  boots,  whidi 
Leonhard,  however,  regarded  with  a  comical  air  of  embsxra«iiient,  wliidi 
J  could  not  account  for  at  the  moment,  and  off  we  set,  smokiiig  like  two 
-fiteam-engines  as  we  paddled  through  the  snow. 

For  mUes  we  trudged  silently  along — the  con  venation  •t>idy  <?nnipf^iig 
of  some  profound  remarks  uttered  here  and  there  sententtoualy  as  to^he 
folly  of  getting  up  at  such  an  hour — till  we  reached  the  little  inn  mhtite 
our  companions  were  awaiting  us.  There  were  eome  ten  or  tifdve 
tradesmen  of  Baden,  armed  in  various  fiuhions,  and  aU.appaBentiyjeagw 
for  the  fray.  They  were  filling  up  the  interim  with  glaaioa  of  jficid^ 
beeren  or  juniper  schnaps,  and  tlie  bottle  passed  jnerrify  from  hand  to 
^hand.  But  on  Leonhard  inquiring  for  the  dogs,  whioh  an  imiLBr-lGBaper 
was  to  have  brought  with  him,  he  n  «t  with  a  «ad  blow-and  hewj  ms- 
couragement  It  appeared  that  a  notorious  poacher  of  Ihe  to«iin  had  hml 
the  impudence  to  uncouple  them  long  before  our  hour  for  8turtm|^,  and 
had  gone  off  with  them  to  have  :a  by-day  of  his  own.  'Of  'ooime  thsfe 
was  a  second  ^ition  of  Leonhard-s  elegant  extracts,  iastiog  vome  ten 
^minutes,  and  many  dire  threats  ^at  he  would  do  for  ^  poaeher-wfaen 
he  oau^t  him;  but,  as  that  gentleman  had  already  had  a  reniNmtie^lh 
< one  of  the  onder-foresters  some  six  months  before,  and >had:put. a  chacgie 
of  ewan-flhot  into  the  broadest  part  of  his  person,  Jtaster  Jjaonhard 
twould,  probably,  not  have  caxed  for  an  '  opportunity 'to  iNitJusinenaaes 
into  effect 

In  the  absence  of  the  dogs  we  must  do  the  bert  we  oquM,  ao  we  made 

a  razzia  into  the  adjoining  village,  and  beat  up  a  parcel  of  jroungdeaga- 

imuffins  of  all  siaes  and  ages  to  act  as  beaters,  at  themiagnifioent  nun  of 

.im>penoe  per  head.     These,  with  the  under-ikeeper,  aot  oat  nound  the 

base  of  the  mountain,  while  the  noble  sportsmen  began  ito  aeoend  it.    1 

4oon  discovered  the  purport  of  Leonhard 'b  meaning  ^lanoe  rat  .my  <bootB: 

there  were  no  naiSs  in  them,  and  I  found  it  per&ctly  impoasiUe  ;to  ka^ 

vmy  feet.    tBut  everything  has  an  end  at. last :  and  by  cuitohing  at  the 

.eoats  of  aome,  and  dragging  at  .the  skirts  of  others,  IjuoBagaddit  last  to 

.Mm  the  crest  of  the  jnountain.     Leonhard  then  :at«tiopad  ;iwe  faahind.a 

ndense  thicket  of  black  pines,  giving  me  strict  orders  not  ^to  stir  fillthe  gmte 

ihe  signal,  and,  if  I  nred,  todo  so  straight  before  wo»yi9B  ekelaNg^t 

hit  some  of  my  companions.     Here,  then,  I  stood  ior  Awe  hoars  milioot 

iiihe  hope  of  arthot    1  was  gzadua%  isBomg  to  m  tsoUL  mam^d  iice ; 


Iiaonhaid  afodifae  «chiedam  weie  iioth  .'absent  without  leave  ;  and  I  -had 
nothing  (to  wmrm  me  but  stamping 'either  foot  in  turn  into  the  knee-deep 
mowy — rfm  amusement  which  £iitigue  soon  oompelltd  me  to  desist  from. 
3ut  it  is  unnecessary  to  desonhe  ^^e  mfandum  thiavem  .of  that  day 
minutety ;  rsnffice  it  to  say,  that  the  odly  .thing  I  shot  wsas  Leoohard's 
nide^swdbe,  ^ldli<dl:he  obhgingly  threw  up  in  the  air  for  me,  and>by  seven 
tin  ^tm  eyemag  I  was  beginning  to  thaw  gradually  in  the  keeping-room 
of  Hie  iBearpuhlio^hoose  at  Liohtenthal. 

fiudi  was  ^e  unsatis&ctory  result  of  my£rst  day ^s  continental. spott- 
ing, bntfor.all  that  I  did  not  give  it  up  in  disgust;  'I  conquered  the 
j^uef  pert  of  my  difficulties  by  ordering  a  gpgantic  pair  of  red  moroeeo 
mnd-hoots,  >in  wni<^  I  stalked  about  the  country  like  along4egged>eraDe 
■  *as  I  wBS^attsixDgly  told — and,  ^nks  to  the  kindness  of  Jfr.  St.  John, 
ia  "true  sportsman,  to  whom  ooundess  traTelling  Englishmen  are  indebted 
^  kindness  and  hospitality,  I  was  soon  enabled  to  boast  of  having  killed 
my  first  partridge  imiiis  ohaue,  near  Ettlingen.  Henoe£ardLmy  sporting 
adventures  do  not  require  description,  and,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
1  (WiU  seek  fior  information  from  other  and  more  amusing  aouroes. 

lir.  St.  John,  'besides  b^g  au  indefatigable  sportsman,  has  been^able 
to  find  timeto  wxite  a  charming  book  on  the  subject  of  continental  sport,* 
in  which  he  gives  a  most  detidled  account  of  all  his  adventures  in-search 
i-of  game.  One  of  the  principal  nuisances  with  which  the  game  preservese 
have  to  contend  in  Grermany  is  the  abundance  of  poachen.  The  peasants, 
almost  without  eacception,  love  a  life  of  danger  and  excitement  in  the 
!open  forest.  A  German  author  gives  inch  a  ohazming  description  ofthe 
poacher's  life,  Jiiat  we— here  I  inevitably  slip  into  the  editorial-^cannot 
jre&ain  firom  quoting  a  portion  of  it :  ''  At  times,  of  course,  a  poacher  dk- 
aqppeara  :  :at  least,  he  returns  home  no  more,  but  then  his  comrades  carry 
rout  their  revenge  on  the  foresters.  No  one  thinks  of  giving  up  poai^qg 
tm  tiiat  account  Even  when  condemned  -to  imprisonment  fxx  years,  and 
fboeedfto  learn  atrade^  that  they  may  live  at  home  honestly,  wnen  night 
comes,  and  the  moon  rises,  and  the  cry  of  the  forest  din  resouuds  from 
the  forest  brake,  an  irresisiible  impulse  attracts  him  to  his  rusty  rifle. 
Ht  is^akan  frtmi  the  wall,  the  tiigger  plays  harshly  and  sttfly.  *  It  had 
better  be  greased,'  he  thinks  to  huiself,  and  he  cleisiis  -the  gun  as  ten- 
-derly  as  if  it  were  his  child.  ^Hush !  he  glides  through  the  low  door  into 
Ibe  forest  What  a  glorioiB  life  that  b !  There  comes  the  stag  !  He 
stakes  his  aim !— •hetakesliis  aim:  his  sharp  eye  seesat^the<same  moment 
!the  £c»e8terwho  sent  him  to  prison.  tHe  ptufe  the  trigger,  the  quarry 
t£dls  bathed  in  blood,:and  the  poadber< goes  on  more  wildly  and  recklesriy 
ihan  before.  Not  that  the  neighbouihood  is,  on  ^that  atcount,  unsafe — 
it  is  only  a  vrar  between  gamekeeper  aadipoacfaer.  Any  one  who  goes 
-without  a  rifle  may  march  in  security  tioMNigh  the  thickest  gkdee  of  tfe 
JbvBst  Wherever  a  stone  cross  is  feund,  it  is  a  sign  lint  the  laws  of  God 
«nd  man  liave  been  there  broken ;  high  grass  usually  grows  over  ihe  scone 
of  crime,  and  moss  renders:;the  inscription  illegible !" 

Itfr.  fit.  John  famishes  some  details  whioh  will  serve  io  fill  up  ihe 
^ove  picture.  When  out  in  his  own  chaue  in  the  'Black  Forest,  deie 
to  the  frontiers  of  WUrtemberg,  he  found  one  of  the  beaters  tugging 

*  Rambles  in  Germany,  &&,  in  Search  of  Sport  By  the  Hon.  FetdJnandlSlt. 
John.    LoDgman  and  Co. 
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ineffectually  at  the  skeleton  of  a  man's  foot  With  sticks  and  stares 
they  set  to  work  to  remove  the  earth,  and  soon  brought  to  light  a  com- 
plete skeleton,  everything  about  it  having  decayed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  leathern  game-bag,  which  still  held  together,  and  in  which  they  fomid 
a  small  glass  phial,  corked  tightly,  and  half  fiUed  with  kirschwasser.  It 
was,  indubitably,  the  body  of  a  poacher,  who  had  been  shot  and  buried 
there.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case.  German 
justice  is  proverbially  slow,  and  if  a  forester  gives  information  of  his 
naving  killed  a  man,  he  is  subjected  to  repeated  examinations  and  much 
protocolling,  which  occupies  his  time  uselessly,  and  causes  him  great 
annoyance.  Hence,  his  first  object  is  to  get  the  body  quietly  under 
ground,  and  keep  his  own  council.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
foresters  may  join  with  Othello  in  saying  that  their  occupation  is  gone, 
for  the  whole  population  of  Germany  became  poachers  on  the  aboution 
of  the  game-laws,  and  the  preserves  were  so  tiiinned  that  a  roebuck  has 
become  a  rarity,  and  will,  probably,  be  only  known  to  the  next  genera- 
tion as  the  denizen  of  a  menagerie. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  in  Mr.  St.  John's  delightful 
book  for  extract,  but  the  above  must  serve  as  a  taste  of  his  quality. 
From  personal  acquaintance  we  are  able  to  state  that  he  is  pre-eminently 
qualified  for  his  agreeable  task  of  describing  the  ferce  natuns  of  €rer» 
many.  Assisted  by  the  prestige  of  rank  and  fortune,  Mr.  St.  John  has 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  every  variety  of  conti- 
nental sport.  If,  as  a  critic,  we  are  bound  to  find  fault,  all  we  can  say 
agdnst  his  book  is,  that  he  has  been  too  sparing  of  details,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  work  far  more  attractive  and  interesting  ;  but  which, 
through  modesty,  he  has  refrained  from  recording.  J£  we  were  at 
hberty  to  do  so,  we  could  furnish  numerous  anecdotes,  which  would 
speak  most  fully  to  Mr.  St.  John*s  kindness  and  generosity.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  may  esteem  himself  a  fortunate  man  who  can  boast  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  firiendship,  and  goes  to  Baden  with  a  wish  to  enjoy  first- 
rate  sport. 

But  we  have  still  another  work  to  mention,  which,  for  genuine  hu- 
mour and  careful  finish,  may  be  fairly  ranked  with  the  finest  creations  of 
John  Leech's  pencil.  The  sporting  vagaries  of  Mr.  Briggs  were  highly 
amusing,  there  is  no  doubt ;  we  all  felt  delighted  at  his  numerous  adven- 
tures by  flood  and  field,  but  are  they  so  unsurpassable  as  the  g^eat  M.  A. 
Titmarsh  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  last  Quarterly.  We  fancy  not; 
and  we  will  venture  to  quote  Mr.  Petermann's  sporting  adventures,*  as 
equally  deserving  a  place  on  the  drawing-room  table  with  Leech's 
''  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character."  Like  them,  they  are  a  series  of 
woodcuts,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  German  Punchy  the  Mie* 
gende  BldtUr^  and  when  collected,  they  form  one  of  the  most  amusinj^ 
books  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  receive  for  a  very  long  period. 
Mr.  Petermann  is  a  respectable  tradesman,  whose  nature  leads  him  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  shooting,  and  having  ample  means  at  his  com- 
mand, he  takes  '*  advantage  of  the  situation"  most  fully.  In  conse- 
quence,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  every  variety  of  sport  for 

*  Herm  Petermann's  Jagd  Abenteuer.  Two  Tolf.  Munchen:  Bnran  «nd 
Schneider. 
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which  Germany  used  to  he  justly  famous ;  and  though  his  adventures  are 
principally  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  they  furnish  an  excellent  idea  of  con- 
tinental sport. 

We  will  venture  to  g^ve  a  sample  of  their  quality  hy  describing  a  large 
battue  at  which  Mr.  Petermann  assists,  although,  of  course,  as  his 
journal  is  essentially  a  picture-book,  much  of  the  comicality  will  evapo- 
rate in  the  translation.     But  to  beg^n. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  the  under-forester 
and  the  head-gamekeeper. 

Assistant  Just  look  at  my  shoes,  Sir  Forester.  Upon  my  honour  I 
must  feel  ashamed  when  meetmg  the  beaters.  I  get  no  tips  now-a-days ; 
and  I  can't  raise  a  pair  of  shoes  anyhow.  Suppose  you  were  to  arrange 
a  day's  shooting. 

Forester,  Shooting !     Hang  it,  what  is  there  to  fire  at  ? 

Assistant,  Shoot — that's  a  trifle — as  if  that  was  the  first  battue  at 
which  nothing  was  shot.  Pray,  Sir  Forester,  manage  it,  or  how  can  I 
live,  as  a  forester's  assbtant  of  the  second  class,  with  a  pound  a  months 
out  of  which  I  pay  seventeen  shillings  for  board  and  lodging ;  so  there's 
three  shillings  lek  for  clothes,  shoes,  washing,  tobacco ;  and  I  like  to 
drink  a  pot  of  beer  now  and  then. 

Forester.  Well,  I  don't  care.  Go  to  town,  and  invite,  in  my  name, 
Herr  von  Petermann :  then  go  to  the  court  chimney-sweep,  Rauchle ;  Hoi- 
lensteio,  the  tailor  ;  then  MaUsle,  the  landlord ;  and  each  of  them  had 
better  bring  a  couple  of  friends.  The  gentlemen,  too,  mustn't  forget  to 
bring  slugs  with  them ;  for  we  have  tracked  a  couple  of  deer — ^you 
understand. 

IN   TOWN. 

Be/ore  starting.     Breakfast  at  Mr.  Petebmann's. 

1st  Guest.  How  Maiisle  keeps  us  waiting  for  him ! 

2nd  Guest.  Here  he  is  at  last.     But,  Maiisle ! 

Maiisle,  Oh,  may  a  dunnerwetter  smash  it  all! — there's  my  cook 
calls  me  a  good  hour  behind  time.  I  really  don't  know  what  s  come 
over  the  maid-servants. 

THE  FOBESTEB'S  HOUSE. 

TTie  gallant  sportsmen  have  arrived. 

Forester.  But,  Herr  Hollenstein,  with  your  straps  and  paper  boots 
you'll  fare  badly  when  we  get  into  the  moors. 

Hollenstein.  Moors  ! — hold  hard — I  didn't  know  anything  about  that. 
Have  you  got  any  moors  here  ? 

Forester.  Of  course — famous  ones.  Three  days  ago  one  of  the  beaters 
went  in  up  to  his  neck. 

Hollenstein.  If  that's  the  case,  I'd  sooner  stop  in  the  inn  here :  with 
my  rheumatism  I  daren't  risk  it,  not  for  a  million.  Moors  and  rheu- 
matism ! — they  don't  agree  at  all.  But  if  you've  no  objection,  Mr. 
Forester,  I'll  shoot  some  sparrows  in  the  hedge,  so  that  I  may  amuse 
myself  in  the  mean  while. 
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Pitcrmann.  Good  Lord !  what's  that — there^s  some  one  ahot  my  fiat 
off — what,  Sacra — you  must  be  mad  !  ' 

fFtae/mmr  (pale  as  chalk).  I— don't — ^know, — the— -ymi' — went— off 
— in — ^my — hand, — I — ^haven't — ^hurt — ryoo, — I — ^hope  f 

Petermann.  You're  a  pretty  sportsman !  IF  I  hadn't  haif  ar  gnaidian 
angel,  you  d  have  shot  me. 

Forester,  Well,  I  fancied  that  the  first  thing  in  going^ont  shooting 
was  to  know  how  to  manage  a  gim. 

Wiedemeier,  Yes— •such— 4i — diing — ntyep — fii^ppened' — ta-Hoae — be- 
fore— in — ^my — ^life. 

Pletermann.  I  can  beliere  it,  because  you  never  went  out  Aootihg 
before — it  was  nearly  being  your  trial  shot.  Didn't  I  tell  jon  yesterdsy, 
at  the  shooting-gallery,  that  you  must  have  the  cock  down  wnen  yoaVe 
xBot  shooting? 

Wiedemeter,  Widl— come— you — won't  be  angry  with  n»* — F— won't 
do  it  again. 

Forester.  I  see  you  won't.  But  it's  all  up  with  thiv  ooveit  naw^  and 
Pm  certain  there  were  two  or  three  foxes  in  it. 

THE  BJCTTUA. 

MausU.  How  do  you  load  in  covert,  my  good  friend  ? 

Schiessmeier.  Exactly  as  you  do  in  the  town. 

Jffixusle,  Yes — still  I  should  be  obliged  if  you'd  Ibad  my  gun. 

Assistant.  Very  willingly,  Kerr  Maiisle.  Ah !  that  ts  a  powder— I 
never  saw  such  a  beautiful  sort,  and  you  have  such  a  quantity ! 

Maiisle.  Pray  take  half  of  it,  if  you  like. 

Assistant.  God  requite  you — ^yes,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  gentlemen — but 
you  won't  carry  all  this  shot  about  with  you  ?  TVe  shall  have  to  walk 
twenty  miles  to-day.     Wo^ve  seven  preserves* 

Maiisle.  Take  oat  as  muoh  as"  you  like ;  it^s  very  hsapfy  ftr  m&to 
cany. 

AtsieiMiUi  Thank  y»— -Fvie  been  longing  fbr  8uoh>  at  godsend.  Ye%.  i£ 
I  was  to  come  into  the  world  again  now,  I  should  soon  beanebmaii-^' 
and  that  shot-belt  I  wouldn't  refuse.  •  You'll  see,  we  shall  have  a  fiunous 
day's  shooting. 

WAITING  roa  THE  6AMK. 

"  Would  you  like  a  drop  of  good  arrack,  Heir  Schiessmeier?" 
"  Thank  ye,  Herr  Wiedemeier.     Ah,  it's  very  good.     Ltfell  yon,  Hferr 
Wiedemeier,  you'll  shoot  to  day :  remember  my  words." 

THE  STATION'. 

'<  Now  look  there,  at  that  very  oak  Herr  Dr.  Wunsehenmaf  ec  shot^ 
thnae  yean  back,  three  foxes  and  two  bucks  in  thassane  daj;!' 

X.  WHITE  LIS. 

Fwrester.  Ha¥e  all.  the  gontlemen  got  ona  bacBtl  laadedlwitkflli^? 
There's  a  head  of  game  in  there — take  great  cai^thaiyowdenHtniii 
— ^you'll  hear  it  break  through  the  bushes  a  long  way  off — give  it  time 
Jesses !  if  the  gentlemen  were  to  miss  the  buck  I 
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"  But,  really,  Herr  Wiedemeier,  why  didn't  you  fire  ?" 

"Why?  I  saw  nothiiig." 

"  Hang  it  all !  A  buck  came  up  to  me  and  I  let  it  paw  at  ten  yards' 
distance^,  that  the  gentlemen  might  shoot  it,  and  .yon  haven't  seen  it. 
{To  hiiMself.)  It's  ib  good  thing,  a  man  oaiLhelp  himself;.  I  haven't  a 
head  of  game  in  my  preaervee  for  thirty  milaa  round.!' 

THE  VIBaX  ASD  LAST  BHDT. 

Foresier,  Who  fired  there  ? 

«  I." 

"  Ah,  Herr  Maiisle — what  at,  then,  may  I  ask  ?" 

«  At  a  hare." 

**  Where  is  it,  then?" 

"  I  fEkncy  I  hit  it — for  when  I  fired  it  plucked  up  its  ears,  and  sat  on 
its  hind  legs — I  only  had  one  barrel  loaded,  or  else  I  should  have  fired 
again«" 

"  You  missed  it.  Well,  if  the  gentlemen  miss  everything,  it*8  not  my 
fault ;  there's  game  here — ^you've  convinced  yourselves  of  that." 

THE  RETURN  TO  THE  FORESTER'S. 

Forester.  Well,  that's  a  pretty  story:  I've  just  come  firom  tfie  magis- 
trate's— Mr.  Hbllenstein  has  been  filing  at  sparrows — but  a  cow  was 
grazing  just  behind  the  hedge — he  missed  the  sparrows — but  gave  the 
cow  a  deuce  of  a  charge — ^the  peasants  have  collared  him — ^thai^  cost  a 
tidy  sum. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

Forester,  Well,  I'm  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  couldn't  find  you 
more  sport :  but  the  gentlemen  know  how  things  turn  out  at  times :  the 
wind  was  in  the  wrong  quarter,  and  then  you  missed — and  if  ELerr 
Wiedemeier  had  only  seen  the  buck — that  would  have  been  something^, 

Wiedemeier.  Well,  the  firesh  air  and  exercise  are  worth  something, 
and  the  haunch  of  venison  and  the  dumplings  are  fiunous.  Help  yourself, 
HfiUenstein, 

HoUenstein,  My  appetite  is  spoiled:  the  cow  is  dead,  and  I  haven't 
money  enough  about  me  to  pay  for  the  racket 

Forester.  Yes,  you  must  take  care  for  the  future :  you'd  better  have 
gone  on.  the  moor  i  the  cow  don't  suit  your  rheumatism  either.. 

THE  RECKONING. 

*^  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  settle  the  bilL" 

<'  Well,  then,  we  brought  the  forester  a  box  of  my  best  cigars^  xeal 

Lampresas,  at  five  pounds  a  thousand,  that  makes  fifteen  florins  apeoe ; 

a  tip  for  the  assistants — we  can't  give  them  less  than  four  florins." 
'*  I  think  two  kronen  thaler — four  florins  would  be  a  disgrace." 
<^  Now  come  the  beaters,  we  can't  offer  them  lesa  than  a  shilling 

apieee." 

^<  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?— at  least  a  florin." 

^'  Next  cornea  the  supper  l  beer  for  ourselves  and  the  gjunekeepers^ 

'<  Martin,  the  bricklayer,  who  went  with  us,  he  mustn't  be  allowed  Id 
pay;  he  knows  the  country— -"" 
''  Of  eQiine»,&a  mmibe  added  ia.'^ 
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"  I  was  obliged  to  drink  a  toothful  of  wine  orer  my  fright  about  the 
cow." 

*'  All  goes  in — the  bill  amounts  to  nine  florins  fifty-nine  kreuzer.'' 

<<  And  I  don't  call  it  at  all  dear.     The  dumplings  were  first-rate.** 

"  But  I  do.     I  could  dine  at  the  Bavarian  Hotel  for  that  money." 

<^  Further:  now  comes  the  coachman.  The  carriage  costs  five  florins; 
drink  money,  a  florin ;  the  ostler,  a  shilling  at  least." 

"  Give  him  a  florin,  it  will  do  for  next  time." 

"  Now  we've  finished :  it  makes  altogether " 

'*  Stop,  we've  forgotten  the  main  point — the  cook,  and  she  must  have 
two  florins." 

<<  Well,  I  don't  care,  but  now  reckon  it  up.  I  haven't  earned  so  much 
the  whole  month." 

"Well,  then,  count  it  up — it  makes  altogether  forty- four  florins 
twenty-three  kreuzer ;  that  is,  eleven  florins  five  and  a  half  krenzeis  per 
man.' 

"  This  is  a  nice  neighbourhood  :  and  then,  three  crowns  lost  at  tarok.'* 

"  I  lost  six  florins  forty-nine  kreuzer." 

"  I  five  florins  twenty-one  kreuzer." 

'<  I  didn't  count,  but  I'm  sure  I  haven't  won  anything." 

"  Ah  !  the  forester  was  the  only  winner  ;  he's  got  the  luck  of  nine 
devils," 

'<  £i,  ei,  ei,  ei !  that's  a  shameful  sum.  If  my  old  woman  only  knew  it !" 

"  Well,  don't  cry  about  it !  A  man  who  bothers  himself  all  the  year 
round  for  his  family,  can  have  a  little  amusement — ^sfay  twice  a  month." 

"  Of  course  I" 

THE  BETURN  HOME. 

In  the  Carriage. 

"  Well,  what  have  we  killed  when  we  get  home  ?" 

«  Only  a  cow,  after  all !" 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  we  must  have  shot  something !" 

**  It's  a  question  what  the  game-dealer  has  got  in  stock.  One  of  us 
must  go  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  and  buy  all  he  can  get. 
We  might  tell  folk  we  couldn't  bring  the  foxes  with  us." 

"  I  want  lots  of  hares — I  must  have  five  at  least :  wait  a  minute — for 
my  wife  two,  or  else  she'll  kill  me  ;  my  father-in-law  one,  makes  three ; 
then  the  burgomaster  one ;  and  then  one  for  the  round  table  in  the 
Court  Brewery — that  makes  five." 

The  Carriage  is  upset. 

"  Oh  Lord,  Herr  Gott  von  Bentheim,  my  leg !" 

"  That's  a  pretty  look  out ;  I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  water.  Ereuti, 
millionen  donrrr,  there's  the  butt  of  my  gun  broken.  Jesses !  and  that's 
the  burgomaster's  favourite  gun.  I  had  to  beg  and  pray  for  two  hours 
before  he  would  lend  it  me." 

"  I  feel  quite  stupified — I  fell  right  on  a  pile  of  stones.  Devil!  I  am 
quite  ill." 

"  Kreiden  element,  that  is  sport.  I'll  go  out  shooting  with  you 
again.  How  a  fellow  can  be  so  stupid!  But  it  serves  you  ri^t,  Philip ; 
you  must  shove  your  nose  into  everything.  Now  you've  got  it,  yoa 
miserable  fellow.  Jesses !  and  such  weather,  too.  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
drowned.    Well,  I  shall  remember  my  day *8  shooting  as  loog  as  I  lire  I^ 
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The  striking  and  instructive  episode  in  representative  government 
which  was  presented  hy  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  never  heen  so 
clearly  delineated  as  it  is  hy  Dr.  V^ron  in  the  newly-puhlished  fifth 
volume  of  his  <<  Memoirs.'*  During  the  period  that  the  monarchy  of 
July  lasted^  M.  Thiers  upset  and  dissolved  more  than  one  cahinet  solely 
for  his  own  personal  interests ;  hut  after  having  obtained  power,  he  could 
never  keep  it.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  no  principles  to  guide  him, 
and  under  a  representative  form  of  government  no  minister  can  command 
a  majority  without  some  fixed  principles. 

M.  Guizot  and  the  Conservative  majority  have  heen  much  condemned 
for  corruption.  But  at  least  they  had  fixed  principles,  and  Dr.  Y^ron  has 
the  courage  to  defend  those  principles.  He  compares  Guizot's  position  to 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Valpole— as  he  calls  him — defending  the  House  of 
Hanover  from  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war.  **  M.  Thiers,"  Dr.  Veron  sums 
up,  ^'  is  revolutionary  without  heing  liberal ;  M.  Guizot  is  a  true  liberal, 
yet  not  a  revolutionist." 

Dr.  Yeron  is  equally  clear  and  precise,  and,  what  is  much  more  rare 
in  a  French  writer  of  memoirs,  exceedingly  unprejudiced  in  his  view  of 
the  Eastern  question,  as  it  presented  itseff  after  the  battle  of  Nizib.  Li 
Louis  Philippe's  time,  as  in  that  of  Napoleon  IH.,  the  question  of  the 
East  resolved  itself  into  the  same  formula — ^mistrust  of  Russia.  It  was 
not  Ibrahim  Pasha  who  was  dreaded,  it  was  the  Czar.  The  Pasha  had 
been  victorious ;  if  he  followed  up  his  great  success,  he  would  cross  the 
Taurus,  and  oblige  the  Sultan  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  formidable  neigh- 
bour ;  and  Russia  would  be  at  Constantinople.  M.  Thiers  had  the  sin- 
gular weakness  to  act  upon  this  point  in  opposition  to  his  own  convic- 
tions. On  assuming  the  reins  of  government  that  statesman  spoke  in 
the  sense  of  the  question  imanimously  entertained  by  all  the  other  powers, 
but  at  that  moment  the  cause  of  Egypt  was  extremely  popular  in  France. 
The  French  were  as  passionately  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  had 
been  of  the  Greeks  in  1828.  Thiers  had  the  weakness  to  yield  to  this 
clamour  from  without,  and  to  ask  for  such  large  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  Pasha,  as  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  any  of  the  other  parties  could 
for  a  moment  concede ;  and  hence  was  France  excluded  from  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  July,  and  a  European  war  very  nearly  being  lit  up  upon 
the  ridiculous  point,  whether  the  Egyptians  were  to  retain  in  Syria  the 
pashalik  of  Acre  only,  or  the  pashalik  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  also. 
The  Austrians,  as  usual,  imderstood  the  true  geographical  bearing  of  the 
question  better  than  France  and  England ;  that  power  was  satisfied  with 
stipulating  that  the  Egyptians  should  not  hold  the  pashalik  of  Adana. 

Thus,  ror  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  implicit  believers  in  the 
wisdom  of  great  statesmen,  were  France  and  England  on  the  very  verge 
of  going  to  war  in  1840,  for  the  same  cause  in  which  they  are  now 
acting  as  allies — ^mistrust  of  the  Muscovite  power.  But  though  united  on 
that  point  in  1840  as  in  1855,  they  were  disagreed  as  to  the  amount  of 
concession  to  be  granted  to  the  Pasha.  And  upon  so  frivolous  a  pretext, 
and  the  humiliation  of  being  excluded  from  tne  treaty,  after  sending 
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M.  Eugene  P^rier  upon  a  mission  hors  cadre  to  Egypt,  was  M.  Thiers 
ready  to  inyolve  all  Europe  in  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  question  of 
concession  of  a  port  or  a  pashalik  coming  after  the  actual  war  may  lead 
to  any  such  misunderstandings  as  those  which  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  assault  upon  the  Elgyptiana  in  Syria-  in  1840. 

There  is  not  much  in  Dr.  V^ron's  narratiye  that  is  nevF  upon,  iiie 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  or  the  banquets^  which  led  to  the 
xevolution  of  February.  Dr.  V6ron,  as  one  oi  the  redaatetmn  a£  the 
ConttUudonnelj  received  his  invitadon.to  the  said  baoqneta  smm  pt^pter 
rote.  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  had  the  colour  heoL  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  National  and  Biforme  papws  of  Ihe  22nd.  had  the 
audacity  to  publish  the  plan  of  the  campaign;  the  position  fi>r  the 
schools  was  indicated,  the  most  £Eiyoucable  dispesition  of  the  diffiiieat 
legions  of  the  National  Guard  was  ev^i  pointed  outi  The  same  day  Paris 
was  occupied  militarily.  Dr.  V^n  depicts  the  members  of  the  oippeation 
as  positively  terrified  at  the  ghost  winch  they  had  evoked.  J^  OdUon 
Saroot  lifted  up  hia  hands  to  heaven  and  deehued  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  MM.  Duveigier,  Maleville^  and  Berger,  were  full  of  segnts,. 
and  offering  their  assistance  to  the  ministry.  The  banquet  waa  given 
up.  The  secret  societies,  however,  remainea  resohite  in  the  intention  of 
a  projected  movement.  ''I  affirm  this  fact,'*  says  \>it.  Y^coo,  "tobe 
eaact." 

Dr.  Veron  studied  the  progress  of  the  revolution  finom  the  windows. of 
his  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It  does  not  appear  vary  citar  i£  he 
did.  not  also  penetrate  into  the  Tuileries  at  the  time  of  the  sock,  of  the 
palace.  Certain  it  is  tliat  his  description  of  the  scene  presented  is  es- 
ceedingly  minute  and  detailed^ — quite  that  of  an  eye-witneea — and  the 
most,  curious  and  interesting  documents  published  in  the  present  volume 
were  avowedly  a  result  of  the  general  pillage  v  only  it  is  not  said  whether 
obtained  at  the  time,  or  by  purchase  afterwards. 

'*  Nothing  was  more  easy  to  those  who  had  ventured  as  far  aa^the 
Place  du  Carousel,  and  to  the  mass  of  curious  people  ev»y  moment  in* 
creasing,"  writes  Dr.  Veron,  '^  than  to  advance  first  timidly,  affcerwaids' 
with  more  resolution,  as  fiEur  as  the  railings,  and.  then  the  gates  of  the 
ptalace,  and  at  last  to  penetrate  into  the  interior." 

Again^  at  another  place,  he  describes  the  presenoe  these  o£  many 
curious  persons,  <»:  at  least  amateurs  of  curiosities  : 

'^  Another  flock  of  birds  of  i»ey  had  fikllen  down  upon  tha  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  :  these  were  the  amateurs  of  curiosities^  dealttSi  aU  kinds 
of  recovers  of  stray  property.  More  than  one  of  these  offered  anszia, 
the'  produce  of  wmcn  are  still  secoeted  in  drawers  os  libraries  till  they 
can  he  brougfat  out  to  <^en  day  or  be  sold  in.  safety..  The  poliiiai  nffienrs 
had  to  keep  a  sharper  look-out  upon:  these  blaek-ooi^  t£ttiir  upoi&cthe 
blouses*  The  common  people  were  gratified  to  the  full  at  being  aUe  to 
slip  on  the  waistcoats  or  trousers  of  princes,  but  the  blMk-eoata  kept 
thur  eyes  and  hands  upon  cabiaetB^  pioturesy  dsawing%  seal*  and.ringa  of 
gpsat  value^" 

Bennniseanoes  of  this  remarkable  pillage  have,  howKW^r^  ledlufrto.^ntL~ 
cipate  events*  If  sepsesentative  governments  have  ouft  great  advantage 
ovec  despotisms,,  that  the^  power  not  bemg  centred  ia.  one  gflno%  dive 
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iv  not  BOf  muob  t»  l»r  ctreaded  from  dlose  sudden  termiDatioiMi  of  life  of 
which  we*  haw  repentlyhad  so  instraotive  an  example ;  on  the  other 
handv  the  politioai  gfame  is  generally  p4i^ed  by  a  few  hands,  and^  as  wa9 
the  ease  in  the  initaice  of  die  brief  mimeteria]  interregnum  seen  in  diiB- 
oounti^'on  a  late  occasion,  Louis  Philippe^  when  advised  by  his  queeir 
to  sacnfice  his  mini8tr3S  wasted' precious  houi9  uid  days  in  organising' 
combinations  no  longer  of  any  avail.  At  first  it*  war  Mol^j  and  then 
Thiere;  ^e  only  effect  of  which  oombinatioiw  whs  to  aeutrafise  all 
militaiy  and  reaUy  defensive  operations* 

As  Charies  X.  was-  occupied  with  questions'  of  etiquetts  at  the  moment 
that  the  Arone  was  slipping  from  under  his  feet,  so  Louis  I^ilippe  waff 
discussing  parliamentary  formalities  when  his  dynasty  was"  being  swept 
away.  Dx:.  V6ron  corroborates  the  statement  generally  received,  thai  it 
was  M^  de  Girardin>  who  &^  awakened  the  king  to  a  sense  ef  the  perikmff 
portion  in  which  He  stood.  M.  de  Girardin  penetrated-  alone  and  unai*- 
tended  into  the  kine^  study. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  journalist;^  '*  minutes  are  hours-;  you;  lose  time  vAbw 
it  is  most  precious:  in  an  hour,  perhaps,  there  will  be  no  more  monarchy* 
in  France." 

^*  Are  you^  certain  of  what*,  you  say  ?"  inquired  M.  de  R^nusat.. 

"^What  nnist  be- done  P**  asked  the  king. 

^  Sire,  yon  must  abdicate  !*'  exclaimed  the*  Duke  of  Mbntpensier; 

^^Hj&kis  the  proclamation  ready,"  joined  in  M,  de  Giraidin.;  *^  I  hatva 
had  it  printed  to  save  second !" 

This  WW  pretty  sharp  {»acticef  when  a  little  more  activity  in  announe* 
ing  the*  aecession  of  the  rainistws  and  of  a  Mole,  or  any  other  comfai* 
nation,  might  perchance  have  saved  the  monarchy.  Unfortunate  king' ! 
His  abdication,  dictated  by  a  journalist^  had  to  be  written  hi  the  presenos 
of  a  crowd  of  strangers :  no  one  relates  how  they  got  there.  Low 
Philippe  had  in  fact  ceased  to  reign  before  his  abdication  could' be  written* 
8ome  of  the  more  impatient  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  ^  Miue  d^p^chez- 
V0U8  done^  vous  n'en  finissez  pas  T  The^  confusion  was  so  greats  that  tbv 
act  of  alxHcation  was  torn  from  oat  of  tlie^  hands  diat  wrote  it;  nor  ifrit 
known  positively  what  became  of  it.  Dr.  Veron  quotes  Mr.  Kroker,  a» 
he  calls  him,  as  the  authority  for  the  paper  used  by  Lagrange  being  <mly 
an  inexoot  copy  of  tte  original  This  from  Mr.  Croker's  paper  in  tna 
Quarterly,  based  on  conversations  held  witli  the  ex'-king:  at  Claremont* 

We  ffictracted  a  few  of  the  most  curious  passagea  in  the  liiird  volume 
of  Dr.  y^ron's  Memoirs  which  related  to  the  flight  of  €harle»  X.  aad 
hie  family  ;  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  referring  to  the-  eqpally  remaric- 
able  flight  of  Louis  PfaiHppe.  Dr.  Y^ren  deniee  that  the  royal  femiljp 
left;  the  palace  by  a  subterranean  passage^  The  whole  part^  prooeeded* 
by  the  central  avenue  of  the  garden,  the  Mng^s  six  grandchild&en  bong 
carried  in:  ^>arms>of  as  many  iaitfalui  attendantK  The  royal  canriagor 
having  been- dettrc^ed  1^  the  moh^  they  had  to  wait  for  some  time,  em^ 
posed  tO'  ^  brutaHty  el  the  popuhne,  before  two  hroughamff^  coiM  b« 
brought xoaiidby^  the*  qua^  la  theee  littit*  caniages>  adiipled;  fertcc 
persons,-  room  was  made  for  fifUen.  Two  of  the  escort  were  shot^  and 
Generali  Befthoia  was  unhorsed;.  General.  Begnault  Saint  Jean  d'Angdy 
took  his  jdaoa  at^.  head  of  Ismail  detachnwntecfc  Cniiaarioiaiaad  oi 
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mounted  National  Guard.  With  this  guard  they  were  enabled  to  reach 
Saint  Cloud.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  had  remained  at  the  head  of  what 
few  troops  were  still  in  the  Carousel  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Regency 
and  the  Count  of  Paris.  '^  Intrepid,  disinterested,"  says  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  "  he  neither  bargained  for  his  life,  nor  for  his  rights  to  the  reeency, 
to  save  the  crown  for  his  brother's  son.  History  owes  to  him  that  justice 
of  which  public  opinion  has  endearoured  to  deprive  him." 

Louis  Philippe  prolonged  his  flight  to  Dreux,  where  he  had  an  old^ 
ruinous,  and  half-furnished  castle,  with  a  chapel  in  which  his  maternal 
ancestors  lay  entombed.  Hence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Montalivet, 
with  two  orders  for  money,  having,  as  he  himself  expressed  it^  *'  parti 
sans  une  obole." 

Dr.  y^ron  has  published  a  foe-simile  of  these  interesting  documents, 
which,  he  says,  are  iuedited,  and  certainly  the  hand  attests  that  the  king 
was  calm  and  unruffled  even  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  him.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  day  that  he  learnt  the 
fidl  of  the  regency  and  the  total  dispersion  of  his  dynasty.  He  had 
intended  to  go  and  dwell  at  £u :  nothing  remained  then  but  to  gain  the 
shores  of  England. 

The  journey  to  the  coast  was  not  accomplished  without  many  narrow 
escapes.  The  point  where  the  royal  family  took  refuge  was  a  small 
country-house  close  to  Honfleur.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  with 
one  H  allot,  who  had  served  in  the  BeUe  Poulcy  under  the  Prince  of 
Joinville,  to  take  the  king  over  in  a  fishing-boat.  To  effect  this,  Louis 
Philippe  went  to  Trouville,  where  he  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  one 
Victor  Barbet.  As  Hallot's  boat  could  not  be  got  ready  for  a  few  days, 
M.  Barbet  entered  into  negotiations  for  another.  This  so  exasperated 
Hallot,  that  he  let  out  that  he  was  engaged  to  take  over  to  England  a 
stranger  who  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  Victor  Barbet.  Louia 
Philippe  was  thus  obliged  to  abscond  as  quick  as  he  could  to  Honfleur. 

''  On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  March,  the  hosts  of  M.  de  Perthuis'  house 
experienced  a  new  alarm  :  at  break  of  day,  a  stranger,  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage, asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  king.  This  stranger  was  Mr. 
Jones,  English  vice-consul  at  Havre.*  The  message  was  from  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  consul.  He  announced  that  the  steam-packet  the 
Express  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  deputed  to  concert 
with  his  Majesty  upon  the  means  of  getting  on  board.  The  English 
vice-consul  also  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  M.  Besson,  which  com- 
municated the  glad  tidings  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  and  the  Princess  Clementine,  with  her  husband  and 
children,  had  reached  England  in  safety.  This  good  news  was  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  the  whole  party.*' 

The  fugitives  resolved  upon  travelling  from  Honfleur  to  Havre  by 
the  night  boat.  The  queen  was  to  be  Madame  Lebrun,  travelling  with 
an  English  passport ;  the  king  had  become  Mr.  William  Smith.  The 
gendarmes  and  promenaders  were  still  on  the  quay  at  Honfleur.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  wearing  spectacles,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  capacious  cloak, 

*  Mr.  William  Jones,  author  of  "  Horsa  Monasttce,"  ^  Lays  and  Ballads  of 
French  History,"  &c.,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  poets  of  the  day. 
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found  Mr.  Jones  waiting  for  him  on  the  quay.  He  hastened  to  address 
him  in  English,  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  the  bystanders,  and  taking 
his  arm  walked  with  him  on  board  the  packet.  Madame  Lebrun  fol- 
lowed, and  took  a  seat  on  a  bench  opposite  to  Mr.  William  Smith. 

When  the  steward  presented  himself  to  receive  the  fare  and  a  small 
gratuity  for  the  musicians,  Mr.  Smith  shook  his  head  to  intimate  that  he 
did  not  understand  French,  and  Mr.  Jones  paid  for  both. 

On  disembarking  at  the  quay  of  Havre,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
promenaders,  travelers,  and  hotel  touters,  the  first  person  they  met  with 
was  the  English  consul,  who  hastened  to  address  Mr.  Smith  as  his  uncle. 
He  then  conducted  him  on  board  the  Express^  which  had  her  steam  up, 
Madame  Lebrun  following.  When  they  had  got  down  into  the  saloon  of 
the  packet,  the  English  consul  exclaimed,  in  nigh  glee,  '^  Sire,  you  are 
now  safe !"  The  king  and  the  queen  expressed  their  lively  gratitude. 
They  also  learnt  from  the  consul  that  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  had 
reached  London,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of 
Nemours  and  her  two  sons,  were  in  Jersey.  No  news  had  been  received 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children. 

Whilst  the  king  and  queen  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  being 
in  safety,  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  just  escaped  the  greatest 
danger.  A  certain  female  who  acted  as  a  messenger  on  board  the 
packets,  either  by  the  help  of  a  lantern  which  she  had  with  her,  or  by 
the  g^-light,  recognised  the  king.  In  her  surprise  she  mentioned  the 
fact  to  a  harbour  officer.  The  latter  stepped  on  board  the  packet, 
recognised  the  king,  and  began  to  question  the  captain  of  the  Express  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  hurried  departure.  The  captain  replied  that  he  was 
carrying  despatches.  This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  officer,  but,  as  the 
ship  began  to  move,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  eo  on  shore, 
which  he  did  at  the  same  moment  that  the  consul  was  also  landing. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  latter,  "  who  is  the  person  whom  you  have  put 
on  board  of  the  Express  .*"  "  Oh,  my  uncle."  "  Your  uncle,  indeed !" 
replied  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity.  "  Ah,  monsieur  le  consul  I" 
And  he  withdrew,  shaking  his  head.  He  contented  himself  with  address- 
ing a  statement  of  what  had  occurred  to  M.  Deschamps,  commissary  to 
the  government  at  Rouen. 

Dr.  V6ron  tells  us,  in  reference  to  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  that  a 
young  man,  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  name  celebrated  in  the  historical 
annals  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  sat  at  the  piano,  and  played  amidst  the  applause  of  the  mob  the 
Marseillaise,  galops,  and  polkas.  The  Princess  Marie's  studio  was  re- 
spected: only  one  ruffian  broke  an  arm  of  one  of  the  angels  in  her 
sculptured  group,  called  Les  Anges  en  PrQre^  with  a  gun-shot.  One 
fellow  used  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Koran  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Iti 
the  queen's  room  a  prie-dieu  of  exquisite  workmanship  revealed  the  cast 
moulded  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  suatre  of 
the  Princess  Marie.  A  furious  woman  was  just  about  to  tear  to  pieces 
and  to  destroy  these  holy  relics,  when  a  vigorous  hand  prevented  the 
profanation  by  suddenly  throwing  the  woman  over  backwai^.  Did  this 
vigorous  hand  belong  to  Dr.  V^ron's  portly  person?  Among  other 
thmgs  a  parrot  was  found,  which  became  an  immense  £Eivourite  with  the 
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mob.  Its  &YOurite  tayiqg  was,  ''Down  with  GiliiiEOt!''  Theie  was  a 
perfeet  Tivalrj  in  stufiBng  it  with  sweetmeats  and  bonbons^  in  ocder  to 
tear  it*say  ^^JL  has  GuizotT  It  was  reported,  and  receired  as  an  hit- 
torical  hoi,  tbat  tliis  revolutionary  bird  bad  had  the  Pnnce  of  Jcnnirille 
for  a  political  preceptor. 

The  bedroom  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bad  been  kept  by  the  ^BvMshass  in 
precisely  the  sameconditbn  it  was  in  vdien  be  went  forth  to  meet  iiis  death. 
Not  a  piece  of  furniture  had  been  moved,  not  an  object  touched.  The 
very  water  in  the  washhand-basin  was  not  lemoved,  but  allowed  to 
evaporate ;  the  napkin  remained  on  the  stand.  The  Journal  des  JMmte 
of  the  ISth  of  Jtily,  11B42,  lay  open  on  an  ann-chur,  as  it  had  been 
d^osited  by  the  prince  six  years  before.  On  a  marble  slab  cloae  by  lay 
two  hats,  one  black,  one  grey,  with  gloves  reposing  on  the  brims.  A 
plate  was  also  there  with  a  few  raisins,  from  wnich  tne  prince  had  been 
picking  the  grains.  The  bed  was  not  made  ;  here  and  there  were  small 
Dozes,  and  a  txavelling  portmanteau. 

Many  letters  were  saved  in  this  frightful  plunder  of  the  pakee,  a  eon- 
siderabfe  number  of  which  seem  to  have  got  into  thchands  of  Dr.  V^n, 
but,  as  before  said,  he  does  not  tell  us  how.  They  are  curious,  as  show- 
ing, among  other  things,  what  a  state  of  anxiety  the  court  lived  in 
even  habitually.  Greneral  Athalin,  who  filled  the  situation  of  what  may 
be  called  police  inspector  at  the  palace,  received — to  use  Dr.  Veron's  own 
words — at  almost  every  instant,  by  day  and  by  night,  the  moat  .atnuB^ 
and  most  perplexing  communications.     Here  is  an  example  : 

'<  I  must  tdl  you  that  M.  H.  T.,  residing  in  the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  has 
just  made  an  offer  of  500^000  francs  to  Madame—-,  artist,  if  she  will 
assume  to  be  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Serry.  This  woman  is  a  great 
intriguer.     She  knows  all  Paris.     She  says  that  M.  ,  the  king^s 

batter,  has  said  to  two  of  her  firiends,  '  We  only  want.  500,000  finoMS, 
and  we  should  be  sure  of  having  Louis  Philippe's  head.' " 

Teople  of  high  and  of  low  deg^ree  are  alike  denounced  in  these  anony- 
mous letters,  which  treat  of  nothing  hai  treacheries,  conspiracies,  and 
assassinations.  A  Lady  De  Y.,  residing  .in  Venailies,  is  denounced  as 
educating  her  sons  to  shoot  Philippe,  as  she  designates  the  king.  A  ma- 
chine called  the  Colonies  is  denounced  as  existing  iuA* house  in  the  Champs- 
£lys6es.  A  caricature  is  informed  against  which  repiesentsd  the  h^d 
of  dPieschi ;  a  fallen  apple  that  of  P^pin :  but  the  .pear  had  not  yet  fieJlen ; 
it  /must  do  so  to  avenge  the  apple.  This  caricatore  was  to  be  seen  at 
No.  16,  Rue  du  Bac.  The  inAinnatioDS^were'Tery  precis.  There  is 
one  in  which  two  Englishmen  are  ooncemad. 

^<  In  the  Champs-Elvsees,"  writes  an  informer,  '^  in  the  house  No. 
.248,  near  a  ooachmaker  s  and  next  to  a  dealer  in  wine,  there  is  a  d^pdt 
of  arms,  powder, ;  and  murderous  madhines.  Two  young  Englishmen  go 
there  every  morning.  Another  dopdt  of  a  similar  nature  exists  in 
!anodier  house  in  the  Ghamps-Elysees,  Ko.  119." 

These  were  very  probably  shooting-galleries,  magnified  by  the  tenoEB 
of.  some  old  woman  into  receptacles  ef  all  kinds  of  destrualivs  machimei^ 
^aad  where  nothing  but  dark  conspiracies  were  being  !hatched. 

^Sometimes  M.  Gisquet,  the  Prefisct  of  Police,  increased  the  junmber 
of  troubknM  documents  by  sendkig  in  ;aiithenttc  aeports.  iHere  la  jul 
example : 

"  The  26th  of  last  July,  a  well-dressed  person  took  a  cabriolet  de  re- 
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Tsiise,  iRue  da  Boaioy,  Ko.  23,  to  |;o  to  cDfTeFent  phicee  in  t^  capital 
and  the  eowons.  He  first  went  to  a  wine  merchant's  at  the  Chapelle- 
•Saint-DeniB,  and  he  had  a  very  animated  converaation  with  ihe  master 
of  ihe  houae.  'The. coachman,  who  had  been  invited  to  refresh  himself, 
.heard  :the  person  in  question  say  to  the  publican :  *  Nos  affaires  Yont 
tr^  bien,  tr^B  bien/ 

"  From  La  Villette  he  repaired  to  the  Rue  du  Temple  ;  thenoe  fol- 
lowing the  Boulevards,  lie  passed  the  'house  where  Fieschi  put  up  his 
infernal  machine ;  and  after  having  reached  the  island  of  Saint  Louib 
by  ^e  bridge  Louis  Philippe,  he  returned  to  the  quartier  Sunt  Honore, 
where  the  driver  was  dismissed  Rue  de  Valois,  in^nt  of  ihe  Cour  des 
JFontaiDes. 

'*  During  these  diflSerent  journeys,  the  pereon  in  question  never  ceased 
to  express  in  violent  language  his  hatred  of  the  king  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  July.  The  driver  remembered,  among  other  expressions,  the 
following:  'Louis  Philippe  est  up  lllche.  Ilia  sautera,  lese^Ierat!  il 
faudra^iJil  la  dense,  il  la  dansera.' 

^'  The  driver,  who  was  much  struok  with  the  whole  of  ihe  proceedings, 
went  to  the  wine-shop,  and  ashed  a  female  who  is  employed  there  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  had  driven  there  on  the  26th  of  July ; 
this  woman  said  that  it  warn  M.  de .'' 

This  man,  who  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  -surveillance  of  the 
police,  was  one  of  the  principal  purveyors  on  tiie  civil  list  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Even  Thiers  himself  was  not  exempt  from  these  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  denunciations  with  which  the  king  was  daily  furnished. 
The  following  sentences  occur  in  another 'letter: 

*'  The  conspirators  have  changed  their  intentions  as  to-the  employment 
of  their  machine,  as  it  is  too  difficult  to  transport  wheie  they  would  wish 
in  order  to  obtain  a  &vourable  situation  for  their  infernal  projects.  They 
have  men  who  are  devoted  to  them,  and  who  are  perpetually  seeking  fin* 
a  plaee-fftvourable  to  the  execution  of  their  project.  You  must  not  go 
out  of  the  Tuileries  betwat  thn  time  and  next  Sunday. 

^<  Thien  plaoes  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movonent,  and  boaits  that 
.hefoUows  arpolicy  whidi  k  more  profound  and  comprehensive  than  that 
which  is  propounded  by  any  other  jperson  in  Franoe.  They  add  that 
there  is  in  the  king^s  ImraBe  «  perfect  image  o£  the  Due  d'Aigremont" 

Among  other  |iapen  was  a  Teport  of  the  exeoation  t)f  Alibaod,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  The  report  contains  the  following  curious  pora- 
gnph.  <'  I  cannot  help  making  the  painful  reflection  -viat  the  perfect 
calnmeas  of  the  regicide  ?at  his  li»t  moments' evidently  proves  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  very  highest  degiee  of  political  fanaticism."* 

All  the  letters  do  not,  however,  refer  to  conspiracies  and  executions ; 
some  are  upon  the  more  harmless  l)ut  not  less  insane  topic  of  love.  The 
following  is  an  amusing  example.  It  is  addrewed  to  one  <^  the  royal 
'PBncesses  z 

«  JHy  Fbixcbbb,— The  :good  La  Fontaine  mid  with  good  Tsami, 
*  When  Love  appears,  one  mav  wdl  aay,  good-by  >IVudenee  I* 

-*Mha;ve  not  had  rAe  smalkst  xeason  to  beg  of  your  royal  highness 
to  grant  me:tiie  fevour  of  aaBBettii|f  at  Saint  Rodi,  when  }  cannot  be 
permitted  near  your  person,  except  m  the  presenoerf yoor  royiHamily. 
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<<  I  did,  However,  go  to  Sdnt  Roch;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  near 
you,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  nothing  but  guards  and  police-officers. 

'<  But  love  will  suffer  nothing  for  having  presented  me  with  difficul- 
ties. It  will  be,  I  hope,  only  the  better  rewarded.  Thus,  my  divine 
princess,  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose  to  your  royal  highness  to  adjourn 
our  dear  deliberations  till  the  F^te  des  Rois,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of 
January. 

«  Now,  let  us  say  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  *  Donune  salvum  fac 
regera,'  <&c.,  &c.y  till  his  majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  shall  have  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  I  wiU  accompany  you  there  in  heart  and  mind ; 
and  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  from  all  dangers  and  accidents. 

<'  On  going  out  of  Saint  Roch,  I  came  to  dine  at  the  Palais  RoyaL 
It  is  from  thence  that  I  write  to  your  royal  highness,  so  that  you  may 
not  lay  down  without  the  certainty  of  my  faithful  and  sincere  attachment 
to  the  illustrious  daughter  of  our  kings,  to  her  whom  I  love  and  esteem 
in  the  highest  degree. 

"  In  a  littie  letter  which  I  wrote  yesterday  hastily  to  his  majesty  the 
king,  I  finished  with  detailed  compliments  for  the  members  of  his  family; 
but  I  believe  that  I  omitted  M.  le  G^n^ral  Baron  Athalin. 

'*  I  pray  you,  my  princess,  to  correct  my  stupidity,  and  to  say  all  that 
your  royal  heart  will  suggest  to  you  to  the  general. 

'^  Permit  me,  my  princess,  to  make  to  your  royal  highness  a  tender 
confidence,  which  I  beg  of  you  beforehand  to  communicate  to  no  one. 

<*  I  should  much  wish  that  their  majesties  would  consent  to  marry  us 
before  Lent,  so  that  the  said  Lent  should  be  precisely  for  us  that  period 
of  marriage  which  is  called  the  honeymoon. 

<<  But,  for  holy  souls  like  ours,  the  honeymoon  will  last  the  whole 
duration  of  our  life.     Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  princess. 

''  Towards  the  end  of  1836,  in  a  Russian  anecdote  of  the  revolution 
of  1 830,  which  I  related  to  his  majesty  the  king — ^long  life  to  the  con- 
clusion of  that  anecdote ! — I  already  preluded  the  hope  of  seeing  us  one 
day  united  by  the  bonds  of  the  most  glorious  Hymen. 

''  Since  that  epoch,  my  divine  princess,  your  royal  highness  has  never 
been  absent  from  my  thoughts,  notwithstanding  a  great  number  of 
marriages  projected  and  abandoned. 

"  But  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  cares,  occupations,  studies,  journeys, 
&c.  &c.,  that  my  tender  loves  have  been  a  great  deal  too  much  ne- 
glected. 

"  Nevertheless,  by  combining  the  good-will  of  your  royal  hLrhness 
with  mine,  we  can  always,  while  we  love  one  another  well  and  infinitely 
much,  attend  to  such  duties  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  impose 
upon  us. 

'<  Work  has  this  advantage :  that  it  makes  time  pass  without  ennui, 
and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

"  If  your  royal  highness  will  be  kind  enough  not  to  be  angry,  I  take 
up  another  sheet  of  paper,  in  order  to  prolong  the  conversation  in  such 
amiable  company,  and  before  I  run  through  that  ribambette  of  news- 
papers with  which  I  conclude  my  evenings. 

«  I  possess  a  yery  essential  secret,  and  one  which  cannot  but  interest 
ihe  fair  sex :  it  is  tiie  art  of  retrograding  in  life ;  a  secret  replete  with 
charms  and  enjoyments. 
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*^  For  now  some  time  back,  every  twelve  months  I  become  a  year 
younger ;  to  such  a  degree  that  I  never  feel  better  than  in  a  state  of 
extreme  youth.  That  is  why,  my  divine  princess,  I  come  to  the  feet  of 
your  royal  highness,  to  supphcate  you  to  be  my  companion  in  this  pleasant 
pilgrimage,  which  one  undertakes  so  gladly  when 

L'amour,  Testime  et  Tamiti^ 
Sont  les  compagnons  du  voyage. 

So  says  the  romance. 

'^  Your  highness  will  not  want  this  secret  for  a  long  time  yet,  but  I 
will  put  it  in  your  power  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

''  Thus,  my  princess,  your  royal  highness  will  see  that  I  am  opposed  to 
any  foreign  dukes  or  princes  coming  to  take  away  from  us  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  roses,  the  delicate  flower  of  our  amiable  youth. 

''  If  I  am  so  fortunate  that  the  Moniteur  shall  transmit  this  news  to 
them,  there  will  be  some  dozens  of  them  pretty  well  mystified. 

*'  Under  any  circumstances,  if  their  majesties  condescend  to  gprant  me 
80  great  a  favour,  I  will  justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  my  anxiety  and  zeal  to 
render  myself  worthy  of  the  favour  shown  to  me. 

<'  I  have  the  ear  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  That  monarch 
knows  the  rectitude  of  my  sentiments  and  the  admiration  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  entertain  for  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Such  support  has  already  enabled  me  to  spare  my  country 
many  misfortunes  and  calamities. 

"From  1830  to  1834  I  kept  the  whole  of  the  North  in  order,  and 
that  by  means  of  the  most  agreeable  and  intimate  relations. 

"  I  can  also  compliment  your  illustrious  family  for  possessing  so  pretty 
a  group  of  heroes. 

"  At  Mascara,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fought  like  a  real  Cossack. 

"  At  Constantine,  Nemours  gidned  immortality  on  the  breach. 

"  In  twenty  combats,  D'Aumale  beat  the  Arabs — the  Arabs  who  are, 
nevertheless,  good  and  courageous  warriors. 

"  The  Duke  of  Joinville  appears  to  navigate  with  as  much  talent  as 
order  and  prudence. 

"  There  is  still  another  young  brother  who  will  undoubtedly  not  fail 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  seniors. 

''  And  to  you,  my  illustrious  princess,  a  considerable  share  of  glory  is 
reserved.     You  will  give  to  all  peace  and  prosperity. 

"  You  shall  be  the  Princess  of  Peace,  and  tnat  title  is  legitimately  due 
to  your  royal  highness. 

*'  Not  to  further  abuse  the  repose  and  patience  of  your  royal  highness, 
I  now  conclude  my  letter,  and  sign  myself  with  all  the  respect  and  deep 
regard  which  are  due  to  your  royal  highness, 
"My  Princess, 
"  Your  very  obeaient  and  very  aflectionate  servant, 

"  L.  H.,  Pbince  op  Peace. 

*^  Palais  Boyal,  Christmas  Day,  in  the  eveulog." 

"  P.S,  Would  your  royal  highness  have  the  ineffable  kindness  to  grant 
me  a  few  lines,  or  a  little  visit  in  my  hermitage  at  the  Roule,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  pass  a  time  which  will  be  very  long,  infinitely  long  ? 

April — ^YOL.  cin.  NO.  cccczil  2  e 
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Soms  of  ^e  letters  are,  if  possible^  even  moiv  ndicidoiis  than  the  rho- 
domontade  of  the  Prrace  of  Peace.  One  of  them^  firom  Madame  de 
Mirbel,  an  artiat  engaged  apon  a  portrait  of  the  kingv  addreased  to 
General  AthaJin,  is  entirely  occapied  with  the  importance  to  her  of  ob- 
taining one  of  the  king's  tufts  of  hair — those  which  nsed  to  complete  the 
pear  so  nicely — and  of  which  she  asserts  that  she  has  seen  three  different 
ones  upon  the  royal  head  !  Another  confidential  note  to  General  Atbalin 
complains  of  the  number  of  grisons  (drunkards)  who  were  seen  at  a  fete 
given  at  the  Tuileries,  and  orders  that  in  future  there  shall  not  faa  free 
access  to  wine  at  the  bufieta. 

A  very  curious  album  was  found  in  the  king's  studjF*  It  contained 
original  drawings,  engravings,  lithographs,  and  caricatures^  The  first  in 
the  book  were  two  interiors  at  Twickenham.  There  was  also  the  portcait 
of  a  man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  remarkable  physiognomy,  aketcfaed 
with  great  taliant  by  the  king.     Beneath  it  was  written, 

'^  BlGHABD  PaTGH^ 

whom  I  saw  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Mr;  Bfigh,  in  1806. 
Drawn  by  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans;  since  1830,  Eing  of  the 
French.'* 

There  are  also  rough  but  interesting  sketches  in  the  aama  aU>um  by 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 

The  king,  queen,  and  the  princes  alike  kept  all  lettara  and  the  least 
important  manusoripts.  It  was  a  kind  of  £unily  tradition  to  do  so.  The 
queen  writes  upon  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty  Victoria's  visit  to  En  :    * 

'^  You  will  li^va  seen  by  the  note  which  I  wrote  last  ni^it  to  Viotoria, 
what  were  our  day's  pleasures.  The  journey  to  Sainte  Gadierine^  with 
ravishing  weather,  was  really  charming ;  every  one  was  gay,  in  good 
humour,  and  amused.  The  post  horses  and  our  Fsench  postihons  diverted 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  evening;  <  Le  Chftteau  de  ma  Ni^oe*'  It  is  a 
little  piece  de  saciete,  pretty,  and  written  in  an  excellent  spirit^  but 
<  L' Humorists,'  with  Amal,  made  the  queen  and  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany, even  Lord  Aberdeen,  roar  with  laughter." 

Lord  Aberdeen  had  also  his  successes  as  wellisa  AnaL  *^  JLe  pere,^ 
adds  the  Queen,  '<  is  much  pleased  vrith.  hb  con¥eraation8.  with  Lord 
Aberdeen."  In  another  letter  Que«L  Am^ie  writes :. ''  Co  n'est  pas 
d'aujourd'hui  que  les  ministres  anglais  ont  tout  tenta  ponr  bien  virre 
avec  la  France." 

Louis  Philippe's  throne  was  so  besieged  with  intrigaes,  conspiracies, 
and  dangers,  that  in  1830  General  Sebastiani  resuscitated^  the  Cabinet 
Noir,  and  the  intimacy  of  correspondence  and  family  secrets  were  alike 
sacrificed  to  the  supreme  interests  of  politics.  Among  the  letters  found 
in  the  Tuileries  were  numerous  copies  of  epistles  written  to  brothers, 
wives,  and  children.  Dr.  V^n  publishes  some,  chiefly  of  Talleyrand, 
whose  death,  he  says,  was  announced  to  Guizot  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Well!  do  you  know  that  Prince  Talleyrdnd  has  madehiatEnimphal 
entry  into  hell.  He  has  been  very  well  received.  Satan  showed  him 
every  attention,  saying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  '  Pxiuce,  you  have  gone 
a  little  beyond  my  instructions.' "    These  letters  ponessy.  howerer,  only 
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a  temporary  political  interest,  and  many  must  have  poorly  indemnified 
the  secret  service  for  the  trouble  of  reading  and  copying  them. 

Dr.  V6ron  also  publishes  a  letter  of  GreBeral  Bedeou,  one  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  another  of  General  Tr^zel,  the  latter  correcting  a  few  mis- 
statements in  the  marshal's  letter;  as  also  what  he  calls  a  "  Rapport 
curieuz  in^dit  et  inconou  d'on  g^o^ral  sur  lesjourn^es  de  F6vrier."  But 
we  do  not  find  much  in  them  that  throws  any  additional  light  upon 
the  indecision,  vacillation,  and  foUy  which  clouded  like  a  destiny  the  last 
days  of  the  Monarchy  of  July. 


THE  EMIGRANT'S  THO^CJGHTS. 

BY  MARY  G.  F.  MONGK. 


The^  sxmset  with  a  glory  tinged  the  old  man's  silvered  hair^ 

And  flashed  his  broad  upturned  brow,  deep  marked  by  pain  and  care  7. 

Mis  brown,  toil-hardenea  bands  were  clasped,  his  eyes  were  downwacd  aast. 

As  he  thought  of  ''  the  old  country,"  and  the  dead  and  bucied  past..* 

The  red  bird  m  the  maple  was  singing  clear  and  sweet. 

The  bees  were  hununing  in  the  flow'rs  that  blossomed  at  his  feet ; 

The  broad  Missouri  wandered  by,  the  forest  trees  between. 

And  vines  had  decked  the  log-house  porch  with  fresh  and  Hving  green. 

But  the  old  man  saw  unheeding  the  beauty  round  him  spread, — 

A  scene  fEur-vanished  in  the  past  was  present  in  its  stead ; 

And  his  heart  was  sick  with  yearning  unfelt  for  many  a  day, 

As  busy  memory  restored  the  lost  and  for  away. 

And  he  said,.  "Oh !  does  the  Shannon  flow  as  it  used  to  flow P 
Do  the  brauchinff  chesnuts  shadow  still  the  shining  waves  below  P 
And  as  it  glides  by  hill  and  vale,  fair  town  and  fortress  stroi^ 
Does  it  sing  aloud,  as  it  was  wont,  its  old  deep  mellow  songr 

^  Are  the  cottage-walls  yet  standing  beside  the  noble  flood  P 
Do  the  herons  still  come  back  each  year  to  build  within  tiie  w!K>dP 
Do  the  larks  soar  u]f  at  morning  horn,  meadows  wet  with  dewP 
Are  the  wild  ducks  m  t^e  sedges  where  the  lilies  thickest  grew  P 

"Is  the  hawthorn  scent  as  heavy  upon  the  breath  of  May  P 
Do  primrose  blossoms  carpet  yet  the  coppice  where  I  lay  ? 
Does  the  robin  from  the  hasels  that  ^rew  beside  our  door. 
At  mom,  and  eve,  and  sunset,  his  voiee  of  gladness  pour  ? 

''Do  the  mowers  sing  their  wild  sweet  songs  thimifi^  morning's  early  hours. 
While  covering  the  level  sward  with  swathes  of  grass  and  flow'rs  P 
Oh !  I  close  mme  eyes,  and  half  forget  all  I  have  known  of  pain. 
And  ahnost  dream  that  I  am  back  on  Irish  soil  again. 

•*  And  if  I  might— alas !  I  kaiow  'twere  scarce  a  blessing  now — 
I'or  Time,  whose  hand  hath  marked  so  deep  l^e  furrows  on  my  brow. 
Has  levelled  many  a  happy  home,  and  many  a  well-known  tree, 
And  left  scarce  one  of  all  1  loved  to  waste  a  thought  on  me. 

"  The  churchyard  on  the  hiU  can  show  my  kindred's  grassy  graves — 
Within  the  home  where  I  was  bom  the  nettle  darkly  vraves ; 
But  the  deepest  love  my  old  heart  knows  turns  to  my  native  shore. 
Though  well  I  know  that  I  shall  see  its  hiUs  and  streams  no  more." 

2  B  2 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXX. — Memoirs  op  James  Montgomery.* 

Biographies  abound,  but  good  biographies  are  far  to  seek.  Of  the 
illustrious  who  have  lately  been  removed  from  amongst  us,  few  indeed 
have  been  happy  in  the  memoir- writers  into  whose  hands,  whether  by 
selection  for  the  task  or  not,  they  have  fallen.  Recent  biographies,  to  be 
reckoned  almost  by  the  dozen,  only  tend  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  such 
performances  as  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott,  Moore's  of  Byron,  and  Stanley's 
of  Arnold.  James  Montgomery  deserved  a  better  ''life"  than  the  heavy 
work  now  before  us,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  compiled  by 
devoutly  admiring  and  long  attached  friends,  but  the  disadvantage  of 
being  wrested  by  their  affection  and  prolixity  into  a  repertory  of  sadly 
diffuse  and  overgrown  platitudes.  The  two  volumes  now  published  bring 
him  down  to  the  year  1812  only.  They  do  not  give  us  either  the  life, 
the  whole  life,  or  nothing  but  the  life.  They  give  us  intercalated  histories 
of  the  United  Brethren,  Hermhuters,  Moravians,  Bohemians,  or  Germans, 
and  paste  and  scissors'  episodes  on  the  services  of  the  Brethren  at  Fulneck, 
and  the  missionary  labours  of  Montgomery's  relatives  in  Barbadoes  and 
Tobago.  The  s^le  of  the  dual  biographers  is  not  without  pomp  of 
phrase  and  specinc  gravity  of  utterance.  A  copy  of  verses  by  Mrs. 
Hofland,  which  Montgfomery  once  printed  in  the  Sheffield  Iris^  is  re- 
produced in  these  pages  in  the  following  florescent  terms :  ''  The  poetical 
corner  [of  the  Iris],  which  had  heretofore  [1794]  been  *The  Repository 
of  Genius,'  now  assumed  the  less  intelligible  title  of  '  CEMPTUCETy  or  the 
Bower  of  the  Muses,'  and  contained  the  following  Parnassian  flower  from 

the  pen  of  a  friend,  Barbara  Hoole — afterwards  Mrs.  Hofland 

This  not  inelegant  composition  was  received  with  complacency  by  the 
editor,  as  displaying  those  principles  which  he  would  wish  to  maintain  in 
the  '  Iris,'  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lines  contain  touches  not  un- 
worthy the  Iris  de  Calo,  which  the  author  was  anxious  should  shine  in 
the  atmosphere  of  public  favour."  "  The  organisation  of  Montgomery's 
mind,"  we  are  told,  h  propos  of  his  political  leaders  in  the  journal  afore- 
said, **  was  exquisitely  poetical ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  person  embark 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  more  reluctantly,  or  was  less  adapted  by 
talents  and  disposition  to  stem  the  tide  or  escape  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion, than  the  editor  of  the  '  Iris.'  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a 
5  good  hater,'  said  to  be  so  essential  to  success ;  and  while  he  heard  the 
strains  of  his  country's  lyre  rising  around  him,  he  sighed  to  swell  with 
his  own  notes  the  music  which  enchanted  him."  We  are  introduced  by 
the  Wesleyan  editors  (who,  by  the  way,  are  individually  champions  of  the 
antagonistic  parties  into  which  Wesleyanism  is  now  divided)  to  a  Rev. 
William  Miles,  as  "  the  author  of  a  *  Chronological  History  of  the 

^  ♦  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery,  including  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence,  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations 
on  Various  Subjects.  By  John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  Vols.  I.,  II.  London: 
Longman.    1854. 
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Methodists,'  a  work,"  Mr.  Holland  loquitur^  <<  the  title  of  which  b  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  mind  of  a  calmer  order.  As  an  Irishman,  he  had 
some  of  die  impulsive  energy  of  his  countrymen ;  and  as  a  preacher,  he 
was  equally  admired  and  beloved  by  the  more  intelligent  members  of  his 
congregation ;  while  to  Montgomery  he  presented  the  accidental  charm 
of  having  known  and  conversed  with  Ireland's  sweetest  poetess — Mrs. 
Tighe.  And  while  his  conscience  was  stirred,  his  spirit  warmed,  and  his 
mind  expanded  by  these  ministers,  his  taste  was  gratified  by  the  chaste 
and  fervid  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  the  Apollos  of  modem 
Methodism."  How  pleasant,  again,  the  patronising  tone  in  which  the 
writer,  fond  of  "  chaste  and  fervid  eloquence,"  refers  to  Wordsworth's 
vigorous  prose,  as  exemplified  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  wnich  Mr.  Holland  assumes  to  be  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten : 
'^  The  pamphlet  has  perished  as  predicted  [by  Montgomery] ;  but  it 
seemed  due  to  the  generous  tone  with  which  the  Sheffield  poet-politician 
hailed  the  patriotic  Laker  in  this  instance,  to  snatch  from  immediate 
oblivion  this  brief  memento  of  a  very  seasonable  and  clever  production." 
In  this  sort  of  way  runs  the  style  of  the  present  Memoirs  of  James  Mont- 
gomery. A  little  amusing  sometimes,  though  on  the  whole  more  than 
a  little  tedious.  One  can  spare  a  smile  for  such  didactic  platitudes  as  the 
ensuine,  though  one  could  better  spare  the  platitudes  themselves:  '<A 
mere  changeling  is  a  pitiable  being ;  and  when  that  change  is  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  conduct  of  such  a  one  becomes  odious :  but  there  are  trans- 
formations which  are  no  less  signal  than  laudable.  In  the  estimation  of 
certain  parties,  any  change  involves  blame;  as  though  it  were  more 
honourable  to  proceed  in  a  reprehensible  career  than  to  retreat — more  ' 
creditable  to  retain  improper  opinions  than  to  retract  them.  Such  a 
sentiment  would  militate  against  all  scriptural  reformation  of  life  or 
renovation  of  nature.  To  persevere  in  an  improper  course  would  be  mad- 
ness ;  not  to  recant  incorrect  opinions  the  extreme  of  folly."  One  more 
illustration  we  must  give  of  editorial  gravity  and  emphasis — ^not  lively  in 
itself,  but  calculated  to  occasion  liveliness  in  others.  Montgomery,  we 
are  told,  while  resident  in  London  as  a  youth,  was  no  sight-seer,  curiosity- 
hunter,  or  theatre-g^r,  and  never,  on  any  of  his  expeditions  from  country 
to  town,  during  a  very  long  life,  went  to  see  even  the  British  Museum ; 
when  asked,  many  years  after  his  earlier  sojourn  in  the  great  metropolis, 
whether  he  ever  visited  any  of  the  public  institutions,  he  replied,  "  No,  I 
had  no  curiosity  for  such  things  at  the  time."  <<  This,"  says  Mr.  Holland 
— (and  it  is  to  the  grand  finale  of  the  passage  now  quoted  that  we  beg  the 
reader's  hushed  and  wistful  heed) — *'  This  was  remarkable  in  an  active- 
minded  youth,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country.  There  was,  however,  one  striking  spectacle,  with  which  the 
residents  of  the  metropolis  are  unhappily  but  too  familiar,*  which  he  did 
go  to  see — a  great  fire.  The  Albion  flour-mills,  near  filackfnars  Bridge, 
were  burnt  dovm  on  the  1st  of  March,  1791, — Montgomery  witnessed 
the  conflagration."  Surely  this  full  stop  deserves  three  notes  of  admira- 
tion. 

We  own  to  a  disrelish,  too,  for  the  Boswellising  form  into  which  the 

*  At  the  time  we  write,  the  recencjr  of  a  destructive  fire  in  the  very  locality 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Holland,  gives  special  corroboration  to  this  remark. 
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editors  Imve  moulded  thetr  conversations  with  Mr.  Montgomery*  He 
does  not  always  play  first  fiddle  in  these  concertos.  Tiie  ^^onis  YutB  as 
much  to  flay  sometimes  as  the  hero,  and  we  are  ready  to  greet  their 
atrophic  replies  and  anti-strophic  rejcnnders  wi^  cry  of  '^  Off !  loff !"  If 
enough  u  as  good  as  a  feast,  too  much  is  as  bad  as  a  surfeit.  MessEs. 
HdUand  and  Everett  are  ooeasionally  too  much  for  us.  Squeamish  tastes 
may  therefore  he  excused  for  feeling  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  and  for 
wishing  the  worthy  editors  a  lessened  familiarity  with  the  lazatiYe  French 
de  trop^  and  a  better  acquaintance  wdth  the  continent  Ladn  ne  quid 
nimis.  The  reader  may  desire  some  specimens  of  the  Boswellised  dia- 
logues ;  but  our  space  is  too  narrow  to  ^mit  of  the  plural  munberi  if 
one  example  will  suffice,  lihen  let  him  (to-  adopt  the  style  of  an  eBunmt 
wholesale  dealer  in  foot-notes)  ^'  look  below^"  into  the  foot-note  lieremnto 
^pertaining,* — and  whilst  he  is  perusing  ihat^  we  will  be  moving  on 
lusurely  overhead,  so  that  when  he  turns  up  again  &om  t^e  lower  regions 
he  can  eaaly  overtake  us  en  route. 

There  is  not  much  to  narrate  in  the  ^'  Ufe  extern"  of  Montgomeiy. 
Bom  at  Irvine,  in  177  L,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers ;  removed  in  1775 
to  IrelAnd,  and  there  placed  sub  ferula  of  one  Jemmy  M^CafFery,  the 
sdiooknaster  of  Bally  Kennedy;  thence  transplanted  to  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Fulneck,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  where  he  remained  while 
his  father  and  mother  proceeded  to  Barbadoes,  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions;  he  here,  in  early  boyhood,  evinced  «  yearning  after  poeti^ 
distinction — secluding  himself,  in  moody  reverie,  from  liis  FulnedE 
school-mates — quizzed  a  little,  probably,  for  his  plenteous  crop  of  "  cazroty 

*  Daniel  Parken,  onoe<editor  of  the  EcUctk  Beview,  to  which  Moal^ganiexy  eon- 
tributed  largely,  is  thus  disoiMsed  : 

^^ Everett — *Wa8  Parker,  in  your  opinion,  a  decidedly  religious  character?* 
Montgomery — *I  am  persuaded  he  was:  our  intercourse,  both  personal  and  episto- 
lary, convinced  me  of  this  :  but  I  much  regret  that  my  last  letter  ^d  not  reach 
him,  IsecauBe  it  contained  some  allusions  to  the  rest  and  the  oommunion  «f  saints.* 
EnereU — *  His  general  health  must  have  been  feeble,  to  suffer  a  fatal  shook  from 
such  an  apparently  slight  cause/  [Mr.  Parken  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  gig, 
and  he  never  got  over  the  accident]  Montgomery—*  It  was  so:  and  His  mind  mnit 
have  been  at  the  same  time  in  a  singularly  morbid  state,  judging  ftxnn  the  un- 
UBoal  tone  of  his  latter  to  me.  Have  you  read  the  specimen  of  h^  poetry  which 
I  lent  ycmJ*  Everett — *  Yes ;  it  is  smooth  and  elegant  x  but  there  is  a  want  of 
power,  of  imagination.  The  writer  has  been  more  indebted  to  his  academical 
studies  than  to  his  poetic  feeling.  His  verses  are  those  of  a  scholar,  and  inSeate 
less  a  fervid  temperament  than  a  cultivated  mind.*  Montgomery — *  T«U4yre  pretty 
nearly  correct :  and  that  is  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cuxrent 
pNoetxy  of  the  present  age.  Mies  Seward*s  xilever  verses,  so  nmch  praised  at  one 
time,  are  now  never  read ;  and  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Darwin*8 
rhymes,  brilliant  and  full  of  sdence  as  they  are.  Hodgson,  deservedly  admired 
as  he  is,  will  never  be  popular;  his  poetry  being,  as  you  say,  that  of  the  sekooL 
There  are  many  clever  and  even  elegant  versifiers,  who  would  sever  kanre  been 
beard  of^  if  they  had  been,  like  Boms  or  Bloomfi^  brought  up  at  the  plough.' 
Everett — *  Had  you  ever  any  'opportunity  of  judging  of  Parken^i  abilities  as  a 
practitioner  at  the  bar  ?'  Montgomery — *lSo  ;  I  believe  he  was  considgred  rather 
heavy  as  a  speaker ;  but  he  had  hardly  entered  the  arena,  andliis  department  of 
practice  was  not  one  in  which  the  glare  of  eloquence  was  necessary:  had  he  lived* 
he  would  doubtless  have  made  a  respectable  figure  in  his  pcofession.  He  was 
remarkably  ready  with  his  pen;  and  spoke  with  great  fluency  and  propriety  in 
conversation.*  Everett — •  Your  friendship  and  correspondence  with  P^ken  must 
have  formed  an  interesting  and— to  younel^  at  least— happy  pedoi  of  life.* 
Montgomery-^  The  pleasure  of  the  interconne  was  nmtML*  '* 
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lockfi,''  and  his  scorbutic  habit,  and  defeotive  eyesight,  — -  aod  there* 
fore  welooming  tbe  mate  gratefully  the  oaka  of  sequestered  retceat.  He 
ooold  not  joiu  the  boys  at  cricket,  nor  in  *'  sliding  on  the  ice,"  which  his 
biographer  calls  ''  a  pleasant  juvenile  exercise" — adding,  "  in  which  we 
have  heard  him  say  he  was  wholly  unsuccessful."  The  discipline  and 
educational  system  at  Fulneclc  were  pervadingly  religious,  but  not  of  a 
crabbed  kind.  Montgfomery  was  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  work  of 
the  ministiy,  and  was  specially  trained  with  a  view  to  that  office — being 
instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French,  in  Histoiy,  (xeogpraphy, 
and  Music — that  he  might  be  fully  equipped  for  the  functions  of  the 
Moravian  pastorate.  But  one  day  the  master  took  out  several  qf  the  lads 
into  the  fields,  and  read  Blair's  "  Gtrave"  to  tiiem  behind  «  Yk^A^e ;  and 
thenceforward  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  red-haired  reduse,  after  con- 
verse with  the  Muses,  and  consecration  to  their  ministry,  assumed  a  more 
definite  character ;  from  the  date  of  that  hedge-side  reading  they  were 
marked  by  form  and  pressure.  He  began  to  write  largely,  and  on  large 
subjects ;  one  being  entitled  ''  The  World,''  and  intended  to  comprise  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history — as  comprehensive,  indeed, 
as  the  magnum  opus  introduced  in  Racine's  Pkiideurs,  School  tasks 
were  now  found  to  be  tasks  in  more  than  name  only,  and  were  postponed 
hy  the  poet  that  should  be  to  such  poetry  as  then  could  be.  Moravian 
Dons  frowned,  expostulated,  grew  more  and  more  Donnish.  Young  poet 
a»  posse  only  grew  more  and  more  poetical  in  esse.  They  would  not  let 
him  be  a  minstrel,  and  he  would  not  let  them  make  him  a  minister.  So 
the  Heads  of  Houses  conferred,  found  the  undergraduate  en  contumaoe^ 
and  rustioated  him.  Not  that  they  dismissed  him  nowhither,  or  left  the 
world  before  liim  where  to  choose  his  place  of  rest.  The  sphew  fixed 
upon  by  the  rusticating  powers,  wherein  to  locate  this  defiant  ju venal, 
inveterate  in  carmina  ecribam  and  nolo  episcopari  resolves,  wa»--a 
"vdllage  huckster's  shop.  James  plied  at  the  counter  as  long  as  he  could 
stand  it ;  but  that  was  not  long.  One  fine  Sunday  morning  he  took 
French  leave  of  the  huckster.  This  time  he  would  rusticate  himself — 
would  select  his  own  '<  future  in  rus'^  The  selection  he  made  was  odd 
enough.  K  his  choice  had  been  Hobson's,  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
otherwise :  the  place  he  fixed  on  was  a  "  general  store"  in  the  village  of 
Wath,  where  for  some  twelve  months  he  stood  behind  the  counter  again, 
and  dispensed  split-peas  and  g^ats,  sugar  and  shoes,  cloves  and  broad- 
dodi,  treacle  and  tinware,  to  those  who  had  need  of  them  (and  the 
needful).  Twelve  months  were  enough  for  this  magazine  miscellany,  and 
then  James  Montgomery,  just  out  of  his  teens,  made  for  London.  He 
waited  on  Mr.  Haarrison,  publisher,  of  Paternoster^row,  to  whom  he  had 
despatched  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  and  who  found  room  for  him  as  a 
shopman.  Here  he  cultivated  literature  with  all  hb  time  and  strength, 
striving  hard  to  push  his  way  into  celebrity,  but  always  baffled.  Dispirited, 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  encydopsdiac  shop  in  the  village  of  Wath, 
and  again  devoted  himself  conscientiously  to  p^mikins  and  peppercorns. 
Attracted  by  a  newspaper  advertisement  of  "  Wanted,  a  Clerk,"  at  Shef- 
field, he  went  thither ;  and  there  settled  down  as  in  fais  proper  place. 
His  employer  was  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield  Register^  aad  upon  that, 
and  subsequently  the  Jm,  Montgomery  became  engaged  as  a  prominent 
contributor.     The  troubles  he  got  into,  by  his  ^itkal  libanditm,  aie 
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pretty  well  known,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  sufferer  equally  respected. 
Calmer  times  came ;  he  published,  early  in  the  present  century,  '*  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  and  became  famous.  The  Eclectic  Review 
placed  him  on  its  staff  of  critics,  and  in  its  pag^  he  *'  reviewed  the 
whole  of  his  contemporaries"  who  were  known  as  poets,  except  Byron, 
*'  and  no  one  can  say,"  he  alleges,  '^  that  I  have  done  them  injustice." 
The  allegation  goes  further  than  most  readers  will  go,  who  are  at  the 
pains  to  peruse  the  allegator's  Eclecticism.  But  let  that  pass — though 
a  protested  note. 

He  was  now  a  recognised  power  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  visited 
or  corresponded  with  other  powers,  smaller  or  greater — with  the  Eclectic 
galaxy,  Parken,  Olinthus  Gregory,  Josiah  Conder,  &c. — with  Aikin  and 
Roscoe,  Chantrey  and  Southey — the  letters  of  the  last  forming  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes,  which  leave  off  at  the  year 
1812,  in  which  appeared  "  The  World  before  the  Flood." 

Jeffrey's  treatment  of  his  poetry  galled  Montgomery  beyond  measure* 
Constitutionally  sensitive,  and  tainted  with  melancholy,  ne  was  cut  to 
the  quick  by  the  flippant  tone  and  derisive  accents  of  the  then  oracular 
Edinburgh  Review,  "It  was  evident,"  he  writes  to  Daniel  Parken, 
"  that  the  assassin  had  determined  to  strike  my  reputation  dead  with  a 
single  blow ;  and  I  felt  for  many  days  after  receiving  it,  as  if  he  had 
succeeded.  At  first  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  could  hardly  credit  my 
eyes'* — a  naive  declaration  which  vilipended  authors  by  the  thousand 
might  adopt,  if  they  would,  on  reading  a  detracting  review  of  their  dar- 
ling ventures.  Again,  and  to  the  same  sympathising  friend,  and  an 
editor,  he  writes  some  weeks  later :  *'  I  will  thank  you  for  your  consola- 
tions on  the  subject  of  my  escape  with  barely  my  life  in  my  hand  from 
the  tomahawks  of  the  northern  banditti.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  evil 
should  be  so  much  more  effective  than  good  in  this  miserable  world.  All 
the  kindness  of  all  ray  friends  has  been  exerted  to  soothe  me  for  the 
malice  of  one  cowardly  enemy  who  spat  in  my  face  in  the  dark,  and  yet 
I  feel  the  venom  of  his  spittle  still  on  my  cheek,  that  bums  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  indignity."  Jeffrey  was  unfoi-tunate  in  his  predictions  de 
arte  poeticd,  "  We  are  perfectly  persuaded,"  said  the  oracular  voice 
from  behind  the  blue  and  yellow  drapery, — plural,  plenipotentiary,  pro- 
phetical, peremptory  "  perfectly  persuaded," — "  We  are  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  will  know  the  name  of  the 
*  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  or  any  of  the  other  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion." The  third  edition  was  before  Jeffrey  when  he  so  prophesied. 
Eighteen  months  afterwards  we  find  Montgomery  boasting  that — to 
quote  his  own  words,  italics  and  all — *'  the  public  continue  to  read  my 
prohibited  book  with  as  much  approbation  as  if  it  had  never  been  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman  of  Parnassus The  third  edition^  consist- 
ing of  two  thousand  copies^  had  just  appeared  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  them  was  published.  In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
edition  has  been  so  nearly  sold  off,  that  a  fourth  edition  is  now  printing 
at  Edinburgh  itself"  A  stranger,  addressing  Montgomery  from  New 
York,  says  :  "  The  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland'  has,  indeed,  an  unparal- 
leled popularity  in  this  country  :  three  editions  are  nearly  exhausted  in 
the  northern,  and  I  know  not  what  quantity  have  been  printed  in  the 
southern  states.     It  is  in  the  hand  of  every  person  who  has  any  preten- 
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sion  to  taste."  The  '^  West  Indies,"  again,  within  ten  years  circulated 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  exclusive  of  the  first  and  costly  edition, 
in  a  five-guinea  quarto  volume,  illustrated  hy  Smirke  and  others. 

Not  that  the  percentage  of  copies  circulated  is  a  final  test  of  poetical 
merit— else  were  James  Montgomery  a  much  smaller  poet  than  his 
namesake  Rohert,  who  reckons  his  editions  hy  thirties.  The  poetry  of 
the  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  and  the  "  West  Indies"  pleases  the 
many,  in  part  hy  the  very  ahsence  of  those  higher  and  deeper  qualities 
with  which  immediate  popularity  is  incompatible.  Montgomery  wrote 
many  sweet  and  eloquent  verses,  flowery,  fluent,  and  tender.  But  his 
longer  poems  are  fatally  charged  with  des  longueurs.  His  fine  gold  ia 
beaten  out  too  fine,  and  made  to  cover  too  large  a  surface.  His  sweets 
produce  the  cloying  effect  of  a  saccharine  diet.  He  often  gives  us  a 
good  thing,  but  often  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  He  was  as  fond  as 
Haydon  of  painting  on  a  huge  extent  of  canvas.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  of  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  in  a  letter  to  Roscoe,  "  that 
this  poem,  involving  the  greatest  events  in  the  universe,  from  the 
creation  to  the  day  of  judgment,  is  all  in  one  breath  ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  read  in  a  breath  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  incomprehensible."  Such 
a  poem  should  itself  have  been  published  in  the  world  before  the  flood — 
though  even  the  antediluvians  might  have  been  foiled  at  taking  it  in  at 
a  breath— of  accommodating  their  respiration  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
bard.  "  It  is  the  glory  of  my  plan,"  he  avers, — *'  and  I  am  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  boast  of  this,  because  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact — 
that  no  little  views  have  been  permitted  to  narrow  it :  the  basis  of  my 
poem  is  as  broad  as  that  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  form  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  as  simple ;  I  dare  not  say  that  the  top  reaches  heaven,  but  it 
aspires  thither."  But  we  must  defer  any  particular  remarks  on  his 
writings  until  other  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  shall  have  brought  us  to 
the  period  of  his  poetical  prime,  which  in  1812  he  had  by  no  means 
attained.  Suffice  it  here  to  record  our  reverence  for  the  religious  purity 
of  his  strains,  and  admiration  of  many  a  musical  interval  in  his  elaborate 
compositions,  and  of  several  entire  gems  among  his  lyrical  treasures.  As 
Wilson  said  of  him,  all  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  are 
moulded  and  coloured  by  religion  ;  in  which  he,  as  a  poet,  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being ;  so  that  not  merely  does  he  breathe  delight  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  open  day,  as  we  do,  heedless  of  its  source,  but  he  is 
religious  sensibly,  and  meditates  on  all  themes  with  pious  attribution  of 
his  power  to  Him  who  gave  it.  If  was  his  characteristic  that  the  Modem 
Pythagorean  seized  upon,  when  limning  a  series  of  "  Poetical  Portraits" 
("  orient  pearls  at  random  strung")  : 

Upon  thy  touching  strain 

Religion's  spirit  fair. 
Falls  oowu  like  drops  of  rain, 

And  blends  divinely  there. 
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before  Sebastopol,  Pebruary,  1855. 

Dear  GvasdiajSj — ^I  write  to  you  vx  obedience  to  injunotioiis  in 
your  reoent  letter,  which  I  received  with  Aunt  Priscilla's ;  but  it's  not 
that  I  have  much  to  say  either  of  myself  or  the  siege.  The  siege  is  just 
as  it  was  when  I  wrote  in  December,  progressing  backwards^  and  Fm 
the  same,  but  Fm  very  plucky,  and  ready  to  hold  out  against  any  odds. 
Pluck  does  not  always  answer,  though,  for  food  and  warmth,  and  some 
of  the  best  of  us  go  off  into  the  grave,  pluck  and  all. 

You  complain  in  England  of  your  changeable  climate,  but  the  Crimea 
bangs  everything.  Momine,  will  be  warm  and  lovely ;  mid-day,  muiky 
and  snowy ;  dusk,  sleet  and  mgh  wind ;  midnight,  shup  frost — rather  too 
sharp  for  the  -vitals  out  here ;  next  morning,  ground  hardened  over,  and 
you  may  walk  out  (treading  gingerly)  and  not  go  into  the  mud  above 
every  twenty  steps,  but  you'll  get  back  to  tent  without  a  nose,  if  you 
don't  keep  ndbbing  it  with  snow;  three  o'clock,  when  you  have  heaped 
on  every  available  article  of  apparel,  including  the  sleeping  blanket,  out 
bursts  the  sun,  the  mercury  rises  to  70,  or  thereabouts,  the  mud  shows 
out  again,  in  its  liquid  state,  and  you  feel  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath,  and  in 
danger  of  smotherii)^  with  heat 

The  worst  firost  set  in  the  6th  of  January.  I  was  off  dut^  for  that 
night  (you  can  chalk  it  up)  and  went  with  the  rest  of  us  to  bed — ^tiiat  is, 
we  lay  down  on  the  ground,  under  our  threadbare  tent,  and  covered  our 
heads  with  the  blanket.  The  cold  was  so  intense,  that,  tired  as  we  were, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  to  sleep,  and  we  awoke  frozen,  in  the  morning. 
The  blankets  were  frozen,  where  we  had  breathed,  our  clotinea  were 
hozen,  and  our  boots  (some  new  ones  we  had  managed  to  bag,  out  of 
Balaklava)  were  as  rigid  as  pokers.  Jamieson,  one  of  our  ensigns, 
crawled  in,  stiff,  from  the  trenches  :  he  had  been  ailing  for  weeks,  only 
there  was  nobody  to  take  his  duty.  We  got  up  then,  and  tried  to  force 
ourselves  into  the  frozen  boots,  but  it  was  no  go,  and  I  went  out,  bar&t 
foot,  to  look  i:^  a  fellow  who  waits  on  me  and  GilL  The  snow  and 
ground  were  hard  and  crunchy,  and  I  had  no  feel  in  my  feet.  Who 
should  I  come  upon,  but  Major  Gum — we  are  always  meeting  bim  when 
we  don't  expect  it — and  he  called  me  a*  young  fool,  and  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  see  my  feet  drop  off,  or  else  what  brought  me  out  without  my  boots 
when  he  knew  Fd  got  a  pair.  So  I  asked  if  he  would  please  to  show 
us  how  our  boots  were  to  be  put  on,  and  he  came  into  the  tent.  It  was 
a  tent  of  misery.  Everything  in  it  more  wretched  than  another :  the 
bare  ground ;  the  clothes  standing  up  of  themselves,  stiff ;  the  white 
faces  looking  out  from  their  dirty  blankets ;  some  raw  pork  and  biscuit 
in  the  pan ;  a  charcoal  fire,  with  a  tin  pot  on  it ;  and  Jamieson  lying 
down  in  a  corner.  Gum  saw  how  ill  he  looked,  and  asked  what  he  had 
had  to  eat.  *^  Nothinof,  to  speak  of,  for  a  long  while,"  Jamieson  said,  for 
he  could  not  swallow  the  rations,  and  was  too  weak  to  forage  out  any- 
thing else.     "  Have  you  no  coffee  ?'*  inquired  Major  Gum.     "  What's 
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the  good  of  coffiae  to  ub  ?"  cried  Tubbs,  who  never  minds  what  he  says  to 
our  superiors — he  would  accost  the  field-marshal,  as  soon  as  look  at  him, 
if  he  could  get  a  chaoce  of  doing  either — '^  it's  green,  major."  And  out 
be  tumbled  a  heap  of  useless  berries  at  the  major's  feet  *^  What  do  jou 
drink  then  ?"  cried  Gum  to  Jamieson,  crossly — "  water  ?"  "  I  don't  know 
where  he  would  get  water  from,  major,''  answered  Tubbs,  '*  unless  he  put 
snow  in  lus  mouth,  and  l^t  it  mdt"  *'  What's  thait  in  the  tin  pot  ?" 
returned  the  major,  looking  at  the  stove.  ''  Tiiat's  for  him,  sir,"  said 
Tubbs,  ^  and  for  us  all  too ;  we  want  it  just  as  bad  as  he  does,  only  we 
have  more  pluck.  It's  tea,  and  will  be  three  goes,  as  big  as  thimbles, 
apiece  for  us,  when  it's  doled  out ;  and  we  got  it  at  a  thundering  cost  at 
Balaklava."  "  Oh,  come,  Jamieson,  cheer  up !"  cried  the  major,  who's  no^ 
a  bad  man  at  bottom,  <<  you'll  be  all  right  again  soon.  There's  scarcely 
one  of  us  who  is  not  ill,  but  we  manage  to  knock  along."  Well,  if 
you*ll  credit  it,  dear  sir,  with  that,  Jamieson  breaks  out  »>sobIung,  and 
then  began  to  excuse  himself.  '^  It's  not  for  the  fever,  mi^or,"  he  says, 
^^  or  for  the  pain,  but  it'fi  the  weakness ;  and  the  thoughts  of  home  over^ 
come  me.  I  could  have  died  fighting  as  well  as  any  of  them,  but  it  is 
hard  to  go  of  xkeglect  and  starvation — ^to  go  off  by  inches.  I  had  a  letter 
from  home  yesterday ^ 

Nobody  knows  what  Jamieson  was  coming  out  with,  about  his  letter, 
for  at  tihe  moment,  Tubbs,  who  was  brewing,  upset  the  tin  pot,  putting 
out  the  fire  and  the  tea  together^  and  poor  Jamieson  looked  round,  with 
his  greedy  -eyes,  as  if  he  could  have  beaten  the  charcoal  for  getting  all 
the  drink.  So  there  was  an  end  of  our  breakfiist,  for  we  liad  used  all 
our  charcoaL 

Of  the  horses  that  remained  to  us,  poor  ill-used  wretches,  dozens  £ed 
ihat  n^t,  and  were  found  stiff  in  the  daylight ;  and  the  men  wet« 
shovelled  up  from  the  trenches  with  their  noses  or  toes,  or  ears  or  hands 
frostbitten,  and  had  to  go  into  field-hospital — such  as  it  is.  I  have  got  a 
fur  comforter,  which  I  bought  fit)m  a  fellow  who  died — that  is,  I  bought 
it  at  the  sale  of  his  effects— and  I  wrap  that  round  my  ears  and  nose,  and 
have  managed  to  come  out  of  the  trenches  with  them  whole,  but  when 
the  fur  gets  wet,  with  the  breath,  and  freesies,  it's  like  a  piece  of  raw- 
^ged  ^ass  to  the  lips  and  face. 

That  day  the  surgeon  saw  Jamieson,  and  said  he  must  go  down  to 
Balaklava  hospital,  but  there  was  an  everlasting  fuss  to  get  him  there. 
He  could  not  go  without  an  order,  and  there  was  nobody  to  give  it,  so 
he* stopped  in  camp  for  ever  so  many  days.  He  ought  to  have  nad  some 
medicine,  but  there  was  none — there  never  is.  It  gets  waited  somehow. 
I'll  give  you  an  instance.  One  day  news  oame  that  a  vessd  had  arrived 
in  Balaklava  with  medical  stores.  Down  tramped  the  surgeons,  crowing 
over  everybody^  because  they  got  their  physic  in,  and  we  didn't  get  our 
provisions  ;  but  weren^  they  in  a  passion  when  they  reaofaed  tfa«  ship, 
and  came  to  see  their  me^cines!  All  the  bottles  were  broken  and  their 
contents  swimming  in  the  hold,  and  the  powders  and  pilk,  and  salves 
and  leeches  had  got  loose,  and  were  floadng  in  it :  all  a  smash  aad  a 
mash  together.  It  was  nobedi^'s  f^ult  i^  all,  dear  sic,  on^  the  ship's: 
she  would  persistin  pitching  and  rolling,  the  captain  sud — 'and  how  was  , 
he  io  heljp  her  ? — ^it  was  her  nature.     It's  true  that  some  heavy  stoves  of 
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shot  and  shell  had  been  stowed  in  the  same  compartment  with  the 
bottles  and  pill-boxes  ;  but  that  was  only  an  error  in  judgment^  and  what 
business  had  the  ship  to  flounder  and  pitch  ?  The  surgeons  were  ex- 
cessively crestfallen,  and  said  they  should  report ;  but  as  nobody's 
authorised  to  receive  such  reports,  they  got  no  hearing. 

After  a  week  spent  in  the  mud  at  camp,  with  a  blanket  over  lum,  and 
a  piece  of  tarpaulin  tied  round  his  throat,  which  was  sore,  Jamieson  got 
taken  down  to  Balaklava.  The  French  lent  us  some  mules,  and  he  was 
swung  behind  one,  and  the  procession  started.  I  hate  to  meet  these  pro- 
cessions :  the  fellows  look  more  like  corpses  than  living  men  :  and  a  good 
many  become  corpses  before  they  get  to  Balaklava.  Jamieson  had  a  jolt 
for  it ;  for  the  mules  were  obstinate,  and  would  put  their  feet  in  all  the 
holes,  and  as  some  are  knee-deep,  you  may  judge  of  the  effect. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  went  to  see  Jamieson.  My  stars  !  what  a  won- 
derful place  that  Balaklava  hospital  is !  If  I  get  ill,  I*d  rather  lie  and 
die  in  camp  than  be  shoved  there.  I  couldn't  find  where  he  was  lying, 
and  the  place  was  so  crowded,  and  the  filth  and  confusion  so  great,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  along  :  besides  the  groans.  I  turned  to  struggle 
out  again,  for  my  breath  and  sight  were  leaving  me  with  the  stench, 
when  I  saw  an  arm  lifted  towards  me  from  the  floor,  where  the  chaps 
were  lying.  It  was  Jamieson.  Poor  old  chum  !  death  was  stamped  on 
his  wasted  face,  and  he  signed  to  me  to  stoop  down  over  him.  ''  Well, 
old  boy,"  said  I,  thinking  I'd  cheer  him  up,  ''  are  you  almost  ready  to 
come  out  to  camp  again,  and  take  a  spell  at  the  trenches  ?"  '*  I  shall 
never  go  out  of  here  again,"  said  he,  his  great  mournful  eyes  straining 
eagerly  on  me,  "  till  they  carry  me  out  feet  foremost."  "  Oh,  that  be 
blowed,'*  I  answered,  making  my  words  as  merry  as  I  could ;  **  never  say 
die.  How  do  they  treat  you  here  ?"  "  As  well  as  they  can,  I  think," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  complain,  for  it's  not  their  fault.  A  doctor 
has  seen  me  once,  and  said  I  might  have  some  tea,  and  I  have  had  a 
drink  twice  in  the  three  days."  "  Do  they  dose  you  well?"  I  went  on. 
**  They  have  got  no  medicine  to  dose  us  with,  and  no  comforts  for  us,  and 
there  are  as  good  as  no  doctors.  You  never  saw  such  a  lot,  Pepper,  as 
are  taken  away  every  morning  dead.  I  don't  believe  one  in  twenty  need 
have  died,  had  there  been  anybody  to  bestow  upon  us  common  care.  I 
know  I  should  not."  "  Now  don't  give  way  like  that,  Jamieson,"  I  said; 
"  you'll  live  to  make  old  bones  yet."  "  Pepper,"  he  cried,  shaking  his 
ehastly  head,  "  you  know  where  we  live :  if  you  escape  the  common 
nite  here,  and  get  back  to  London,  go  and  see  my  mother,  and  tell  her  I 
died  in  Balaklava  hospital.  Don't  tell  her  how  things  were,  out  here : 
it  would  only  grieve  her,  to  hear  that  three  parts  of  those  who  are  under 
the  ground  were  coolly  murdered,  and  nothing  less.  You  know  t^ 
Pepper,  But  let  that  pass — for  me,  all  is  nearly  over.  Give  my  love  to 
my  dear  mother,  and  tell  her  I  should  not  so  much  care  to  die,  if  I  could 
have  seen  her  again,  and  heard  her  say  she  forgave  me  for  all  the  un- 
easiness I  have  ever  caused  her." 

All  this  made  me  feel  queer,  dear  sir,  fearing  it  might  be  my  turn 

next,  so  I  thought  I'd  cut  it,  and  wished  Jamieson  good  day.     But  he 

.  called  me  back,  to  say  if  anything  good  came  out  for  Um,  any  hamper, 

we  were  to  divide  it ;  and  that  I  might  have  his  trousers,  whicn  were  as 
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good  as  new  (go  to  speak),  bavoDg  only  three  holes  in  them,  two  in  the 
knees  and  one  behind.     He  died  that  night. 

Some  cheering  news  was  brought  one  morning  into  camp— that  the 
Oolden  Fleece  had  come  into  Balaklava  harbour,  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  sheepskin  coats  for  us  officers,  presents  from  Trieste.  As 
many  of  us  as  could  stand  the  sea  of  mud,  tore  down  to  Balaklava,  and 
there  we  boarded  the  good  ship,  and  were  regaled  with  a  view  of  the 
bales.  The  captain  said  he  was  anxious  for  somebody  to  come  and  relieve 
him  of  them,  and  we  stopped  till  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  got 
out  that  afternoon.  After  days  of  impatience,  and  no  coats  appearing, 
we  made  another  journey,  and,  if  you'll  believe  it,  dear  sir,  the  ship  had 
sailed,  taking  the  coats  back  in  her.  The  quartermaster-^enerars 
department  had  refused  to  land  them,  as  it  had  not  been  paid  the  com- 
pliment of  receiving  official  advice  of  their  arrival.  We  turned  away, 
exploding  with  wrath,  shivering  and  shaking  in  the  bitter  cold,  feeling 
the  de6ciencies  in  our  garments  all  the  more  keenly  for  having  had  our 
imaginations  exalted  up  to  sheepskin  coats.  Some  of  us  have  got  coats, 
such  as  they  are,  served  out  to  us  now ;  but  they  are  not  the  sheepskins  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  I  think  they  were  all  made  to  fit  one  man  :  some 
can't  stretch  into  them  any  way,  so  they  tie  their  sleeves  round  their 
necks,  as  the  lazy  Italians  do,  and  let  the  coat  swing  behind.  The  boots 
are  the  worst,  such  as  have  reached  us,  and  our  poor  devils  of  men  have 
to  go  barefooted.  They  are  made  too  small  for  the  feet,  and  can't  be 
dragged  on  anyhow — but  the  men  have  to  pay  for  them.  Once,  woen 
we  were  all  shoeless,  a  ship's  load  arrived  at  Balaklava  harbour.  And 
there  the  ship  stopped,  and  the  shoes  in  her,  for  the  captain  could  c^t 
nobody  to  relieve  him  of  his  cargo.  One  official  said  it  was  not  in  his 
department ;  another  said  he  could  get  no  orders  from  Lord  Raglan  ; 
a  third,  that  no  bill-of-lading  had  been  sent  to  him;  a  fourth,  that  he 
never  acted  but  under  direct  orders  from  her  Majesty's  Government  ;  and 
a  fifth  said,  the  army  had  got  plenty  of  everything.  So  the  captain  went 
storming  and  swearing  out  of  port,  with  his  ship  and  his  shoes,  and  our 
naked  feet  rejoiced  on  in  their  nakedness.  Many  such  jokes  occur  here, 
dear  sir, — in  fact,  we  seem  to  be  in  for  nothing  else.  Une  famous  affair 
came  off,  causing  much  diversion  in  camp.  The  surgeons  wrote  home 
for  brandy  and  port  wine  for  the  sick,  and  the  Government  sent  back  a 
ship  full — I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  exact  quantity.  By  the  time  it 
arrived  (for  it  took  its  own  time),  the  sick  it  had  been  wanted  for  were 
gone  where  cordials  could  not  avail  them,  and  many  generations  had  gone 
after  them ;  but  there  was  still  a  full  list  on  the  books — as  there  always 
\%ill  be  out  here— and  the  surgeons  brought  a  gleam  of  recovery  into 
their  wan  faces,  by  promising  that  before  night  they  should  all  have  a 
taste — dysentery  ones  brandy,  weak  ones  wine.  At  night  the  coveted 
remforcements  arrived  at  camp,  and  the  medicals  (crowing  again)  set  to, 
drew  corks,  and  poured  out  the  port  wine  sparingly.  It  looked  very 
funny — a  greeny,  yellowy,  whity  liquid,  thick  and  oily.  One  of  them 
had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it.  He  smacked  his  lips  before  he  began 
(thinking  the  benevolent  Government  had  opened  their  hearts,  and  sent 
out  a  supply  of  creme  de  menthe  to  comfort  the  weak  insides),  and  took 
down  a  decent  glassful  before  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  it  was  too 
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late  then  to  spit  it  out.  It  was  c&stor-oil — best,  cold^-drawn  caator-oil ! 
When  they  came  to  the  brandy,  that  tamed  out  to  be  another  sort  of 
oil,  darker  than  the  first,  and  with  such  a  peculiar  perfume  that  every- 
body was  knocked  backwards.  It  was  balsam  of  Co-something — I  forget 
the  name,  but  Tubbs  says  it's  Latin  for  prussic  acid.  The  doctors  went 
into  the  field  hospitals,  and  told  the  patients  that  the  brandy  and  wine 
had  not  come,  only  plenty  of  castor  oil :  they  might  have  some  of  ^at 
if  they  liked:.  I  don't  know  whether  they  accepted  the  o£^r,  but  a  lot 
of  lives  went  out  before  morning. 

Ohe  night  I  was  in  the  trendies,  stamping  my  feet  to  feel  if  I  had  got 
any  (for  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  one,  or  both,  gone),  when  a  most 
singular  noise,  overhead,  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  as  a  rush  of  a 
roiehty  body  dirough  the  air,  and  a  cracking  of  cords ;  but  I  could  see 
noSiing,  for  the  night  was  dark.  "  What's  that  ?"  I  said  to  one  of  the 
men.  "  Don't  know,  sir,"  he  answered,  **  unless  it's  some  bird  of  prey 
on  a  large  scale — a  griffin,  maybe,  with  iron  tails  and  claws.  He  makes 
row  enough.''  He  just  did,  whatever  it  was,  but  it  was  soon  past  In 
the  morning.  Gill,  who  had  been  in  tent  that  night,  asked  if  I  heard  liie 
row :  it  woke  him,  and  half  the  camp.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  lying 
down,  getting  a  nap  after  the  night-work,  a  wondemil  hubbub  rose  in 
the  camp.  Ttat  doors  were  lifted,  officers  and  men  rushed  out,  eonster- 
nataon  was  on  every  face,,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  for.  I  rushed  out 
with  the  rest,  thinking  it  might  be  the  Old  Gentleman  appearing  with 
all  that  commotion.  Every  eye  was  directed  to  a  distance,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  an  old  gentleman — but  not  the  one  I  expected.  He  wore 
a  white  feather,  and  wa^  riding  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  horsemen.  It 
was  the  comfmander-in-chief !  It  was  ;  and  it's  not  my  fiiult  if  you  won't 
ieke  it  in.  After  months  of  seclusion  or  absence  (trAicA,  is  a  dispute  here 
still)  he  had  appeared  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  camp.  Some  say  he 
had  been  here  all  along,  sleeping  away  his  time,  and  that  the  previous 
night,  while  he  was  reading  some  lieading  articles  in  a  newspaper,  he  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyesj  s(»ured  very  much,  and  called  out  that  his  staflP 
were  to  attend'  him'  somewhere  the  next  day.  But  the  moie  general 
belief  is,  that  the  noctumai  disturbance  we  heard  was  a  balloon,  bringing 
his  lordship  back  to  head-quarters.  A  fellow,  who  is  an  orderly,  or 
something  of  that,  at  Lord  Raglan's  house,  came  into  camp  that  evenine, 
and  told  us  the  staff  was  turned  upside  down  with  astonishment  when  hia 
lordship  issued  his  ordbrs  for  a-  sortie  amongst  his  own  men  :  such  a 
blacking  of  boots,  and  brudiing  of  coats^  and  oiling  of  hair,  and  wonder- 
in?  what  could  have  taken  the  commander !  The  orderly  said  his  lord* 
ship  was  going  out  onoe  a  fortnight,  at  least :  and  it  looks  like  it.  He 
has  been  down  to  Balaklava  three  or  four  times,  and  sing^ar  to  relate, 
each  time,  a  ship  has  been  on  fire  in  the  harbour.  Not  much  damage 
has  been  done  as  yet,  for  they  have  contrived  to  extinguish  the  fires  ; 
but  as  sure  as  my  name's  Tom  Pepper,  they'll  have  a  blow-up  some  day, 
if  they  let  them  take  fire  indiscriminately.  The  harbour  is  crammed 
widi  ships,  and  some  have  got  powder  on  board. 

The  obedience  to  official  routine  here  is  admirable,  and  will  be  a  feather 
in  the  war^s  cap  as  long  as  its  histoiy  shall  last.  Not  a  thing  is  done 
without  direct  orders  from  home — ^firom  the  War  Ifinister,  or  me  Horse 
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Guards  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  ^leir  secretaries.  The  despatches 
must  he  written  on  official  paper,  syllables  divided,  letters  as  large  as 
corks,  a  wide  margin,  have  a  seal  as  big  as  a  saucer,  and  be  tied  round 
with  red  tape.  Failing  the  tape,  thej  are  not  to  be  taken  in,  and  then 
nobody  acts,  and  everything's  at  a  stand-still.  It  certainly  causes  some 
delay  and  confusion,  but  I  know  you  will  rejoice,  dear  nx^  to  find  how 
attached  we  remain  to  our  good  old  constitution.  Eveiy  officer  here, 
from  Lord  Raglan  downwards,  would  submit  to  have  their  heads  cut  off 
rather  than  issue  an  order  not  first  sanctioned  by  the  red  tape..  They 
would  send  the  whole  army  (what's  left  of  it)  into  boxes  of  four  deal 
boards  nailed  together  (to  speak  metaphorically,  for  such  luxuries  as 
coffins  don't  penetrate  here),  to  be  screwed  down  out  of  sight,  and  would 
never  interfere  to  keep  it  aiive,  unless  they  get  the  red'  tape  telling  them 
to  do  so.  We  have  exemplifications  of  this  admirable  system  enery  day : 
I'll  give  you  one.  Some  men  were  taken  with  cholera,  and  certain  com- 
forts were  necessary  for  them — it  might  be  medicine — of  cordials— or 
charcoal — or  stoves — I  forget  which,  but  there's  die  same  bother  to  get 
each  of  tliese  things,  though  they  may  be  close  at  hand..  The  suogeon 
applied  to  the  general  of  division;  general  answered  tiiat  application 
must  be  made  in  writing.  '^  The  men  are  dying,"  remonstrated  the 
surgeon.  "  What  if  they  are  ?"  retorted  the  general;  "  we  can't  violate 
official  etiquette."  So  the  surgeon  went  back,  wrote  his  demand,  and 
sent  it  in.  Back  it  came  in  a  few  hours.  General's  compliments,  and  d; 
was  signed  on  the  left-hand  side  instead  of  the  right,  which:  must  be 
rectified.  So  the  surgeon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  wrote  another  paper, 
signed  it  on  the  right  side,  and  sent  that  in.  Some  more  delay,  and  back 
came  the  paper :  the  general  begged  to  inform  the  doctor  that  he  was 
not  the  proper  officer  to  apply  to ;  it  should  be  the  commander-in-chief. 
Up  goes  the  application  to  liead^quarters,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  it  for 
a  day  and  a  night  f  then  comes  a  message  that  the  field-marshal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tibe  point  at  issue^— the- surgeon  should  have  addressed 
himself  to  his  colonel.  So  the  doctor,  driven  neariy  wild,  goes  to  the 
colonel  and  asks  him^  '*  If  s  not  in  my  department  at  all,"  answers  tiie 
colonel ;  <^ you  must  apply  to  the  commissariat."  "That  makes  three 
days  and  nighte  that  I  have  been  bandied  about  from  one  to  die  othei^" 
squeals  out  the  doctor,  in  a  rage,  "  and  the  soldiers  were  dying  when.  I 
first  applied."  "Poor  fellows,"  cries  the  colond,  ''how  are  Aey?" 
"  All  dead,"  replies  the  doctor,  "  and  if  I  had  obtained  what  I  wanted,  I 
could  have  kept  them  alive.  And  now  I  have  got  more  in  the  same  sore 
need,  and  they'll  die.  This  is  a  riiameful  stote  of  thbgs."  "  It's  in 
accordance  with  official  routine,"  snapped  the  colonel ;"  we  are  all  rig^ 
so  long  as  we  obey  that.  What  would  you  have  ?"  I  am  sure  all  these 
details  will  delight  you,  dear  sir,  atteched,  as  you  are,  to  our  glorious  old 
state,  and  to  the  ancient  cry  of  "  Church  and  King."  I  will  tell  yon  a 
little  more,  before  closing.  We  had  some  cargoes  of  potatoes  and  fresh 
vegetables  sent  here,  but  ^eir  bills-of-lading,  or  bills«K>f-something,  were 
not  made  out  in  strict  accordance  with  official  demands,  and  I  am  proud  to 
inform  you  that,  rather  than  receive  them  unofficially,  they  were  destroyed 
upon  the  shore.  The  smdl,  during  this  process,  was  not  very  sanitary, 
uid  our  men  were  decaying  of  scurvy,  which  the  fresh  vegetables  would 
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have  cured,  therefore  the  authorities  take  the  more  merit  to  themselres 
for  stickiDg  to  etiquette.  When  articles  of  this  sort  come  in,  the  master 
of  the  ship  reports,  and  asks  Captain  Christie  to  give  an  order  to  land  his 
cargo.  Christie  won't ;  says  he  must  ask  Mr.  Filder ;  Filder  says  he  must 
ask  a  brigadier ;  brigadier  says  he  must  ask  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  commander-in-chief  says  he  must  ask  anybody  but  him.  We  are 
intensely  proud  of  all  this,  especially  as  it  passes  in  sight  of  our  allies. 

Admiral  Boxer  has  done  so  much  good  at  Constantinople,  established 
such  effective  order  in  harbour,  and  placed  the  transport  service  on  so 
humane  and  systematic  a  footing,  that  they  are  now  sending  lum  up 
here.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Balaklava  requires  some  keen  super- 
visor, for  its  state  in  town  and  harbour  is — the  one,  waist-deep  in  mud, 
offal,  dead  animals,  and  the  like ;  the  other,  chock  full  of  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto.  I  won't  offend  your  ears  by  mentioning  the  items  more  parti- 
cularly, but,  when  summer  comes,  if  we  don't  have  the  old  London  plague 
here,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 

The  most  extraordinary  news  has  arrived !  That  some  young  generals 
are  coming  out — Barnard  and  Rokeby— quite  boys!  They  both  want, 
at  least,  a  couple  of  years  of  sixty !  Of  course  nobody  believes  it ;  bat 
some  good  old  fellows  out  here,  with  shaky  legs  and  no  teeth,  cry  oat 
that  if  this  is  to  be  it,  the  service  had  better  go  to  the  deuce.  They 
wanted  the  Government  to  send  Lord  Seaton  here,  instead  of  despatching 
him  over  to  Ireland,  where  no  fighting's  going  on.  Hes  a  respectable 
age,  eighty.     But  sixty  !  the  thing's  preposterous. 

Lord  Raglan  visited  the  trenches  one  day — ^it's  a  fact ! — and,  in  going 
away,  he  dropped  a  paper,  which  a  sergeant  picked  up.  It  seems  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  despatch,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  transcribe  it  for  you : 

''Before  Sebastopol,  February,  1855. 

"  My  Lord  Duke, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquamt  your  Grace  that 
the  weather  is  seasonable.  The  sun  comes  out  by  day,  hut  goes  in  at 
night,  which  causes  some  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  There  is  a  wind  occasionally ;  and  I  have  known  it  to 
blow  from  all  four  points— on  different  days.  The  mercury  sometimes 
rises  in  the  glass,  and  sometimes  falls  :  and  the  moon  occasionally  favours 
us  by  shining. 

<'  Such  of  the  soldiers  as  are  not  on  the  sick  list,  remain  healthy. 

^'  Sebastopol  is  still  in  our  view,  and  has  not  changed  its  site :  neither 
have  we  changed  ours. 

'<  My  staff  render  themselves  remarkably  efficient,  especially  in  making 
themselves  comfortable,  in  which  they  succeed  better  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  very  limited  sources  at  their  command.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, particularly  to  recommend  them  to  your  Grace,  as  deserving  of 
promotion. 

^'  I  enclose  the  list  of  casualties  to  the  present  date. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke " 

The  rest  was  torn  off;  but  I  know  you  will  be  proud  to  possess  this 
much,  as  a  souvenir  of  our  great  commander.  The  straightforward 
simplicity  of  its  style  has  excited  the  most  unbounded  admiration  in 
camp. 
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We  hear  that  a  General  Simpson  is  coming  out  here,  as  something — 
nobod J  knows  what.  Some  say  he  is  to  be  Lord  Raglan's  head ;  others, 
only  ms  tail :  a  few  affirm  that  he  is  to  write  all  the  field-marshal's 
despatches  for  him ;  others,  that  he  will  but  fold  and  seal  them.  We 
shall  see.     It's  said  that  his  lordship  does  not  like  it 

You  asked  in  your  letter,  dear  sir,  whatever  wq  do  with  all  the  steamers 
we  have  got  out  here.  They  stop  in  harbour.  Several  of  them  are 
splendid,  powerful  vessels,  and  of  course  it  is  not  right  they  should  be 
fatigued  with  overwork,  wearing  out  their  engines,  and  burning  their 
coal.  It  has  been  thought  they  might  have  cruised  about  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  (a  most  productive  country)  to  bring  the  army  regular 
supplies,  provisions,  wood,  forage,  &c.,  and  so  have  kept  it  going :  but 
there  are  people,  you  know,  who  always  will  grumble  and  suggest.  The 
officers  hold  nice  little  dinners  and  soirees  on  board,  of  a  night,  and 
invite  friends  from  shore,  and  make  themselves  social ;  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  were  blundering  out  at  sea,  and  had  to  work  the  ship.  I 
can  assure  you  things  go  on  quite  satisfactorily. 

I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  illness  is  on  the  increase.  We  have 
rarely  cases  of  cholera,  but  lots  of  frost-bites  (a  very  nasty  disorder,  when 
the  extremities  come  off),  and  typhus  fever,  and  dysentery,  and  scurvy, 
and  weakness,  and  death.  The  reinforcements  die  off  as  soon  as  they 
land;  and,  indeed,  we  are  all  dying  together.  Some  are  in  the  trenches 
five  nights  out  of  seven. 

But  our  mortality  is  nothing,  as  compared  to  that  at  Scutari :  the 
patients  there  are  dropping  off  wholesale,  and  the  doctors  are  so  polite  as 
to  accompany  them.  A  lieutenant,  who  came  up  here  with  a  cured  lot^ 
says  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  encourages  the  mortality, 
as  a  good  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  population.  This  is  pro- 
bably "official"  again ;  so  long  life  to  Lord  Stratford ! 

I  can  say  less  about  the  horses  than  I  did  in  my  last,  because  there  are 
fewer  of  them.  They  have  grown  to  be  nine  feet  long — ^^ough  Gill 
says  it's  only  their  look,  from  being  so  thin.  They  are  tied  up,  out  of 
reach  of  each  others'  teeth,  to  give  their  manes  and  tails  a  chance  of 
sprouting  again,  and  they  are  regaled  with  a  half  meal  of  chopped  straw 
twice  a  week.  A  ship-load  of  forage  came,  the  other  day,  into  Bala- 
klava,  but  in  the  hurry  of  putting  it  on  board,  the  red-tape  regulations 
had,  by  some  unfortunate  oversight,  been  omitted.  So  the  forage  was 
very  properly  refused,  and  sent  back  again. 

There  has  just  been  a  great  batUe  at  Eupatoria.  We  were  not  in  it, 
chiefly  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  I  have  no  time  to  relate  particulars. 
Turks  won.  Lord  Lucan  has  been  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  affair 
at  Balaklava,  Nolan's  Order,  as  we  call  it  here,  and  is  gone  home  with  his 
son.  Lord  Bingham. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  dutifully, 

T.  Pepper. 


April — VOL.  cm.  no.  ccccxu.  2  f 
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Death-and-Skeletoii  Trenchei,  beforo  Qe^mtagaH, 
I^ruavy,  1855. 

Dear  Auxt  Priscilla, — Ton  say  I  am  to  write  and  tell  jaa  ham  I 
spent  Christmas-day.  Very  jolly.  We  had  a  stunning^  plum^podifing 
and  two  animals.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  die  latter  were :  I  and 
Tuhhs  bought  them  for  Russian  wild  geese,  but  a  Zouave,  wha  came  in 
while  we  were  cooking  them,  said  they  were  ehiens  setuvages.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  were  so  merry  at  Christmas  ;  and  though  poor  JeHie 
cried,  when  you  drank  my  health,  and  hoped  /  had  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  tell  her  to  keep  up  her  courage,  and  perhaps  I  shiJl  be  at 
home  next  Christmas-day,  if  this  inf — righteous  war  is  orer.  I  hope^ 
dear  aunt,  you  will  excuse  mistakes,  and  if  you  see  any  wrongs  letter^ 
or  half  words,  in  my  epistles,  please  skip  them,  for  they  are  caused  by 
the  wretched  pens  and  paper  we  get  in  the  Crimea. 

What  with  promises  in  newspapers,  and  letters  from  home,  adrising  oi 
lof  them,  we  made  certain  oi  having  the  camp  full  of  loxariea  fixr 
Christmas-day.  One  officer  had  a  bale  of  turkeys  advised  to  hioi  (his 
fikther's  a  squire  in  Norfolk),  and  a  dozen  tins  of  bread-sanee,  i^ch  had 
only  to  be  hotted  up;  another  fellow  had  got  an  invoice  of  ten  hama  aad 
a  case  of  raspings;  Stiffing's  grandmother  was  sending  him  seven  tons 
of  black-puddings  (her  writing  was  not  very  legible,  S^^ngs  says  she's 
more  than  seventy,  and  we  couldn't  be  sure  whether  it  was  ^  tooa"  or 
*^  strings") ;  GKU's  mamma  forwarded  some  gallons  of  mock-turtle^  and 
his  sisters  a  pound  apiece  of  tofiy,  and  some  almonds  and  raisina  and 
peppermint-drops  ;  Major  €rum  expected  a  iat  buck ;  Janneson'a  mamma 
advised  him  of  some  ducks  ready  stuffed,  and  seventeen  apple-pies; 
another  chap  heard  of  some  wine  and  fix>bted  cheese  (or  toasted  :  word 
illegible  again) ;  and  I  looked  out  for  your  hamper,  which  you  said  was 
on  the  road.  Tubbs  has  got  no  fintner  or  mother,  and  nodung  was 
advised  to  him :  he  didn't  expect  it.  Well,  nothing  came ;  not  a  siarie 
package  !  There  were  waggon-loads  of  things  lying  on  die  wharf  at  fittia- 
klava  (and  they  are  lying  there  still,  what  have  not  rotted),  but  they- were 
of  no  avail  to  us.  We  don't  know  whether  our  things  formed  part  of 
the  heap,  and  never  shall  know.  Major  Gum,  in  passing  our  tent^ 
heard  us  mildly  grumbling  over  the  management,  and  he  looked  in,  and 
told  us  that  patience  and  resignation  were  virtues,  and  we  must  exemjrfify 
them  in  our  own  conduct.  So  we  said  patience  might  be  I  mean  to 
say,  of  course  we  do. 

Well,  we  thought  we'd  try  and  make  a  Christmas  dinner  for  oursdves, 
as  we  were  done  out  of  one  from  home.  Some  of  us  juniors  (very  nice 
fellows,  dear  aunt,  all  about  my  age — who  spend  our  leisure  time  trying 
to  improve  each  other's  minds,  and  keep  up  our  arithmetic  and  oAex 
sciences)  went  exploring  down  to  Balaklava  in  our  handsome  toggery. 
Tubbs  wore  Russian  boots,  slit  in  front,  and  coming  halfwav  up  hb  legs, 
with  a  tarpaulin  cloak,  or  sack,  down  to  his  knees,  so  that  his  wanting  an 
essential  article  of  apparel  was  not  too  conspicuous ;  Gill  had  on  a  pair 
of  red  trousers  and  two  shirts — the  one  has  got  no  sleeves,  and  the  ouier 
has  nothing  else,  so  he  puts  them  on  together  ;  Stiffing  was  in  a  brass 
cap  and  sword ;  Jamieson  started  in  stockings  and  green  drawers,  and  a 
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tfUk  Deckde  be  bad  pLeked  vp^.  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  tbe  staff,  but 
iie  was  ooH  and  west  back  again ;  and  I  sposted  a  great  coat  with  a 
tram  (for  it  was  made  for  a  seven-foot  grenadier)^  and  luiybaDdafirom  tbe 
knees  downwards^  Wben  we  had  explored  Bailaklavay  and  bought  as 
aueb  as  we  could  get^  so  far  aa  our  naoney  wen^  and  swo— Hcepomanded 
the  thieves  of  selleES^  we  shouldered  our  spoils^  and  floundered  baek  to 
4uunp»  Jamleson  was  asleep  in  the  tent,  and  since  then  ha  has  gone 
dawn  and  died  in  Balaklava  bospitaL 

Tbe  next  afternoon,  which  was  Sunday,  and  a  wietebed  daiTi  we  set 
oa  to  make  out  puuiding— doa^t  tell  Mr.  Stiattbom.  First  there  was 
nodiing  to  mix  it  in,  for  tbe  crowns  were  gone  from  our  bats,  till 
Stiffing  proposed  a  drum,  and  he  went  out  at  dusk  and  boned  one,  and 
I]ffought  it  in  on  his  back.  When  we  had  punched  one  end  out,  we  set 
it  on  tbe  floor  and  broke  in  the  eggs.  StilBng  wanted  to  put  them  in 
whole,  aAd  beat  them  up  shells  and  all,  for  he  had  seen  their  cook  do  it 
for  jeUy.  Then,  we  turned  in  the  flour,  and  a  sack  of  raisins,  and  a  big 
loaf  of  bread  we  had  bought  at  Balaklava,  and  two  oranges  cut  in  quarters 
Urith  tbe  peel,  which  had  cost  us  three  shillings  apiece.  Jamieson  came 
and  looked  at  us,  and  said  the  pudding  would  be  no  good  uiJess  we  put 
in  suet,  but  Stiffing  flew  in  a  rage,  and  asked  if  he  thought  us  such  con- 
flummate  idiots  as  to  put  greasy  suet  into  a  plum-puddmg.  Then  Gill 
shoved  in  his  word :  he  had  seen  hb  mamma  make  Christmas  paddings, 
4md  at  least  half  of  what  was  put  in  was  suet — only  be  forgot  that  at 
Balaklava.  Tubbs  sided  with  Stiffing,  and  they  had  a  shindy,  and  the 
pudding  waited.  I  supported  the  suet  party,  for  it  came  into  my  mind 
while  they  wem  qjuarrelling,  that  once,  when  you  were  angry  with  Jessie 
lor  not  eating  her  cold  pudding  she  made  the  excuse  that  the  suet  was 
not  chopped  fine  enougn.  Most  votes  carried  the  day,  and  the  suet  was 
decided  tor ;  but  we  bad  got  none,  and  Jamieson  affirmed  the  pudding 
would  not  boil  without  fat.  Gill  offered  a  bottle  of  hair-oil  he  had 
chaffered  for  with  a  oorporal,  servant  to  one  of  the  sta£^  and  who  said 
\m  master  had  got  a  superfluous  quantity;  and  Tubba  said,  perhaps 
■taUow  candle%  if  we  took  out  tbe  vnoks,  might  not  taste  badly,  but  we 
were  afraid  of  both.  At  last  we  got  some  rations  of  pork»  and  cut  the 
fat  into  pieces  as  biff  as  a  walnut,  and  put  that  in,  and  some  sugar,  and  a 
«an  of  nun,  and  mixed  it  all  up  together  with  our  fingers,  agreeing  that 
the  first  who  sucked  them  should  be  out  of  tbe  stirring.  Jamieson  had 
bun  down  agmn,  after  getting  the  fire  ready,  some  charcoal  and  wood 
{something  we  had  barged  and  cut  iiqp),  and  a  great  cam^  kettle  on  it, 
which  we  had  borrowed;  but  when  we  eame  ta  fut  in  the  puddiag  there 
was  no  cloth  to  boil  it  in.  Nobody  had  foreseen  that,  and  thwe  we  were 
at  a  nonplus,  and  concluded  we  should  have  to  demolish  it  raw.  We  tried 
the  raisin  sack,  but  the  pudding  went  out  as  fast  as  we  pushed  it  in,  for 
there  was  a  great  hole  in  the  bottom.  Then  Jamieson  looked  up  from  the 
floor,  and  said  we  might  have  a  pair  of  the  stockings  be  bought  at  Bala- 
klava, at  such  a  cost,  if  it  would  not  spoil  them  for  wearing.  It  was  just 
the  thing — they  were  quite  new,  fresh  from  the  loom;  but  we  had  a 
fare  bother  filling  them.  When  it  was  done,  and  the  tops  tied  round, 
they  looked  like  great  fat  sausages,  as  long  as  young  serpents,  and  we 
coiled  them  up  and  da^ed  them  into  tbe  water,  scalding  Stiffing*   Jamie- 
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son,  who  was  good  for  little  else^  undertook  to  keep  them  boiling,  which 
he  did — at  least  he  sud  so— till  the  next  day,  Christmas.  They  tmned 
out  beautifully,  and  were  the  jolliest  puddings  you  ever  tasted.  The 
stockings  had  both  burst  in  the  pot,  but  that  was  nothings — I  told 
Tubbs  he  rammed  the  stuff  down  too  tight — and  we  had  to  carve  them  in 
slices,  through  the  stockings,  like  you  do  your  roly-dumplings.  Jamieson 
looked  blue  to  see  his  new  stockings  cut  up,  but  there  was  no  getting  at 
the  pudding  any  other  way.  It  was  very  prime.  I'll  make  one  for  you, 
if  you  like,  dear  aunt,  some  day  when  you  have  visitors,  if  I  live  to  g^t 
home.  We  had  got  a  ham  at  Balaklava,  but  I  don't  tell  you  what  we 
pidd  for  it,  and  the  two  animals,  all  very  juicy  and  nice,  and  a  joUy 
dinner  we  had,  and  lots  of  fun.  I  don't  think,  after  this,  you  can  saj 
we  are  bad  caterers.  The  only  one  who  didn't  enjoy  it  was  Jamieson ; 
but  I  suppose  he  felt  that  he  should  soon  hook  it,  poor  fellow,  and  that 
kept  his  spirits  down.  The  worst  was,  I  had  to  leave  and  g^  into  those 
horrid  trenches  at  night,  and  I  wished  them  in  he — .  This  is  the  falsest 
pen ! — it  meant  to  write  "  Halifax." 

But  you  must  not  think  we  have  a  Christmas  dinner  every  day,  and 
fire  to  cook  it  with.  I  wish  we  had.  We  get  neither  food  nor  warmth ; 
so  that  I  can't  brag  much  of  our  health  and  strength.  Sickness  is  pretty 
prevalent :  eight  thousand  were  taken  down  from  camp  in  six  weeks. 
A  good  many  are  frost-bitten,  for  the  cold  here  is  awful.  Some  have 
tried  to  warm  their  tents  at  night  with  charcoal  fires,  so  as  to  get  to 
sleep,  which  the  cold  won't  let  us  do ;  and  when  they  came  to  wsdke  up 
in  the  morning,  they  were  stone-dead,  suffocated  by  the  charcoal.  How 
would  vou  like,  dear  Aunt  Priscilla,  some  night,  when  the  glass  is 
lower  than  it  will  go  in  England,  to  take  your  stand  on  the  top  of 
Clapham  Church,  with  nothing  on  but  a  clear  muslin  petticoat? 
Don't  you  think  you'd  be  frost-bitten  all  over  by  morning  ?  Well,  we 
have  to  do  worse  than  that. 

Our  commander-in-chief  has  returned  to  the  Crimea.  He  came  one 
night  in  a  balloon.  It  made  a  noise  in  the  air  like  a  griffin,  with  rush- 
ing wings  and  iron  claws.  He  is  made  a  deal  of  out  here,  is  this  com* 
mander  of  ours,  and  is  everybody's  idol.  Nothing  can  equal  his  atten- 
tion. He  has  g^t  on  horseback  himself,  his  own,  veritable  self,  and 
gone  down  to  Balaklava;  not  once-— or  twice— or  three  times — but 
even  four ! ! !  And  so  anxious  are  the  army  to  show  their  sense  of  his 
lordship*s  condescension,  that  they  have  set  a  ship  on  fire  each  time  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  it  He  has  been  once  into  the  hospital.  The  staff 
were  indignant,  and  followed,  holding  their  smelling-salts  to  their  noses. 

The  government,  both  at  home  and  here,  display  their  usual  anxiety 
for  our  welfare.  A  notice  was  sent  home  that  the  sick  in  camp  were  in 
want  of  cordials,  port  wine  and  brandy,  with  a  request  that  supplies 
might  be  forwarded.  But  her  majesty's  government,  in  their  admirable 
judgment,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  trust  medical  men  with  intoxicating 
liquors,  so  they  forwarded,  instead,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  good,  whole- 
some castor-oil.  We  never  shall  see  such  a  government  again,  live  to 
be  as  old  as  we  may.  It's  said  that  her  majesty  is  g^ing  to  enlarge  the 
chapter  of  her  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  give  all  the  management,  at 
home  and  out^  a  blue  ribbon  apiece.     There's  no  other  reward  adequate 
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to  their  merits.  Captain  Christie  expects  two,  one  on  each  knee. 
Some  porter  came  here  in  a  ship — such  a  lot  of  it ! — which  so  angered 
the  authorities  that  thej  sent  it  back  again.  They  wish  us  to  learn  to 
live  without  drinking ;  and,  as  they  forbid  porter  and  wine,  and  there's 
no  water  and  no  tea,  and  the  conee  that's  served  out  is  unusable,  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  wishes.  Vegetables  they 
quite  set  their  faces  against — ^potatoes  especially — and  all  the  cargoes 
tnat  come  in,  after  being  put  to  decay  on  the  wharf,  are  pitched  into 
harbour.  We  can  with  truth  say,  that  the  management,  both  here  and 
at  home,  is  perfectly  miraculous. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  war  or  the  siege.  Some  night 
skirmishes  take  place  occasionally,  and  the  French  and  the  Russians 
blaze  away  at  each  other.     That's  all. 

Give  Jessie  a  kiss  for  me  ;  and,  with  respects  to  the  Reverend,  I  am, 
dear  Aunt  Priscilla, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Thomas  P£ff£r. 

Miss  Priscilla  Oldstage,  Clapham. 


Blaze-away  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  Eebmary,  1855. 

Dear  Gus, — I  told  you  I'd  write  agidn  if  I  were  alive;  so  here 
goes. 

We  are  in  the  d — eepest  mess  :  worse  than  ever.  No  pen  can  paint 
it — especially  these  worn-out  stumps  we  get  here.  Dying  by  hundreds, 
going  into  hospital  by  hundreds,  and  everybody  getting  away  from  the 
camp  that  can.  We  used  to  do  the  work  of  three,  now  we  do  that  of 
six ;  and  it's  certain  that  very  few  will  live  it  out.  Old  Gum  has  done 
nothing  but  blow  up  for  this  week  past ;  saying  some  traitors  have  been 
writing  home  and  have  let  out  all  about  our  condition,  for  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  which  never  ought  to  have  been  read  by  the 
public  ;  and  he  suspects  us  juniors.  Gum  can't  lock  up  our  pens  and 
tie  our  tongues ;  and  I  shall  write  to  you  in  spite  of  him,  for  I  know 
you'll  be  dark.  I  was  cautious  in  what  I  said  to  my  old  governor  to- 
day, and  drew  it  very  mild. 

One  of  the  fellows  out  of  our  set  has  gone  and  hooked  it :  Jamieson — 
a  right  sort,  but  a  bit  of  a  girl.  He  bequeathed  me  his  grey  trousers, 
and  I've  got  them  on,  but  some  letters  and  things  in  the  pockets  are  to 
go  to  his  mother. 

Speaking  of  letters,  we  hear  you  say,  in  England,  that  the  comjplaints, 
which  go  out  from  camp,  are  manufactured  at  nome.  Gus,  I'd  g^ve  you 
half  a  year's  pay,  if  you'd  come  out  and  see  what's  going  on  here,  with 
your  own  eyes.  They'd  never  get  it  out  of  their  sight.  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Gladstone  come,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  some  of  that  set? 
What  right  have  they  to  send  thousands  of  their  men  to  a  confounded 
desert,  and  then  abandon  them  to  starvation  ?  Why  don't  they  come  and 
show  off  their  incapacity  in  the  sight  of  the  French,  and  not  make  us  do 
it?  We  know,  now,  that  our  suspicions,  as  to  treachery,  are  correct, 
for  it  is  too  barefaced  to  be  longer  concealed.     It  must  be  one  of  two 
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timgB — lAiat  the  most  pitiable  imbeoititj  Ims  &Ilen  upon  Eng^d't 
nderSi  tipoD  all  who  have  the  eondnct  of  the  war,  from  the  highest  to 
Mie  lowest,  or  that  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  eC  Russia,  and  dit- 
gr&cing  their  eotmtry,  so  that  she  may  no  more  hold  her  plaee  as  mistress 
of  the  world.  Oum  salves  ns  over — though  nohody  goes  en  about  k 
worse  than  those  old  ones,  if  they  think  we  are  out  of  hearing— «]id 
assnres  \m  that  prime  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state  and  bovds  and 
admirahies  are  liable  to  mistakes  like  other  people.  Well,  we  don't 
deny  that,  as  they  are  not  infallible :  but  when  the  mistakes  bring,  fordk 
misery  and  confusion  and  disgrace  and  death,  why  don\  they  rectify 
them  ?  We  landed  in  September,  and  now  it's  February,  end  what  has 
been  done  to  stop  the  disease,  the  mortaHty,  the  inoapaeUyt  tiist  are  rife 
amongst  us,  growing  more  rife  day  by  day  ?  Nothing.  What  has  been 
done  to  accelerate  it  ?  Much.  Do  they  think  these  facts  ave  not  spoken 
of  in  camp?  We  are  all  growing  disgusted  together,  and  thars  the 
naked  truth.  There  is  no  discipline  left  amongst  the  men  ;  there  is 
bitter  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers.  Does  our  country  know  the 
dire  straits  to  which  we  are  reduced — the  extraordinanr  acting  of  those 
placed  here,  in  management  ?  Or  does  she  wilfully  shut  her  eyes  and 
say,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  ?"  You  may  think,  Gus,  I  am  coming 
out  rather  strong  in  oratory,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  some  of  us  have  had 
our  indignation  roused,  and  have  leaped,  ^m  reckless  school-boys,  into 
thought  and  feeling.  Look  at  some  of  the  facts.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  horses  were  famishing,  and  the  highest  personage  out  here 
(for  it's  of  no  use  to  keep  these  things  dark  any  longer)  shot  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  his,  which  were  dying  of  hunger.  If  the  hones  of 
his  royal  highness  could  not  get  supplied,  how  do  you  suppose  those  of 
officers  who  were  not  royal,  came  off  ?  In  December,  when  I  last  wrote» 
I  said  hundreds  were  dead,  and  those  left  were  eating  each  othecs*  manes 
and  tails.  Two  months  since  have  passed,  the  old  nave  died  out,  fresh 
horses  have  been  brought,  which  in  their  turn  are  famishing,  and  who 
has  ordered,  or  provided,  forage  for  them  ?  None.  Five  whole  montlM 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  nothing  done  to  remedy  it !  Yet  Ada  Minor 
would  give  forth  largely  of  her  abundant  stores,  and  crowds  of  steamers 
are  lying  useless  in  Balaklava  harbour.  But  now  listen  further.  Not 
three  weeks  ago,  a  cargo  of  forage  did  come  in,  oats,  bran,  barley,  bui 
nobody  would  give  orders  to  land  %ty  and  it  was  sent  back  to  Con' 
stantinopie. 

There  is  the  same  reckless  indifference  to  human  life.  We  are  literaHy 
dying  of  want,  and  who  cares  to  supply  our  needs  ?  None.  Salt  pork» 
salt  pork,  salt  pork  everlastingly,  or  nothing  ;  for,  many  a  day,  the  men 
have  half  or  no  rations.  Yet  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  eraze  on  the 
plains  of  Asia  Minor,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  may  be  had  there,  almost 
lor  the  fetching,  and  the  same  idle  steamers  lie  in  harbour,  eating  their 
ohimneys  off  and  John  Bull's  money.  Oranges  and  lemons  might  be 
brought  to  us ;  lime-juice  we  ought  to  have.  Potatoes  and  vegetables, 
which  did  come  in  for  us,  were  refused  by  the  officials,  because  the  billa 
of  lading  were  written  with  blue  ink  instead  of  red  (something  of  that)^ 
and  they  were  left  to  grow  into  a  mass  of  corruption  on  the  side  of  the 
harbour.     Yet,  at  that  very  moment,  we  were  dying  of  scurvy,  and  these 
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f  officials  knew  that  freeh  v^etabks  would  be  to  us  as  the  manna 
was  to  the  Children  of  Israel.     Porter,  which  was  sent  to  us  all  the  way 
firom  London,  was  returned  bade  agab,  because  no  official  inyoict,  from 
some  green  board  with  a  body  of  muffs  Tound  it,  was  forwarded  of  its 
departure.  The  sick  were  perishing  in  camp,  branch  and  wine  were  neeea- 
saiy  to  them,  so  another  boasd  of  mnffs  undertook  to  send  it»  and  de- 
spatched, in  mistake,  a  full  cargo  of  castor-oiL     Meanwhile,  short  com- 
mons and  tiiese  "  mistakes''  are  telling  i^pon  us,  and  we  are  dying  whole- 
tale.    Many  have  had  their  lives  firoieen  out  of  diem.    We  have  no  wood; 
what  little  could  be  found  is  exhanated;  all  available  tools  and  articles, 
that  win  bum,  lOre  burnt,  and  the  oharooal  doled  out  to  the  men  is  enough 
for  a  ihree  hours'  fire  tvrice  a  week.     How  can  they  eat  their  rations 
any  way  but  raw  ?     Yet  firewood,  in  the  abundance  of  plenty,  is  only 
waiting  to  be  fetched  from  Asia  Minor,  and  still  the  good  steamers  lie  m 
idleness.     Several  hundred  sacks  of  charcoal  came  in,  one  day,  to  port^ 
but  they  were  not  tied  up  with  red  tape,  and  not  a  jbouI  would  touch 
them,  so  there  the  ship  and  her  cargo  remained.     The  captain  got  in  an 
agony,  fearing  he  should  be  obliged  to  sail  about  for  ever  with  that  dread- 
ful charcoal,  and  he  went  on  his  knees  to  Captain  Christie.    But  Christie 
was  obdurate  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  landed,  and  at  last  the  captiun 
took  it  away  vrith  him,  and  probably  is  cruising  about  with  it  stilL 
Things  are  all  managed  in  the  same  way.     Brigadiers,  superintendents, 
Filder,  Christie,  Commissariat,  Commander-in-Chief,  diey  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  displaying  their  own  imbecility,  and  destroyinp^  the  army; 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  had  made  a  league  together  to  do  it.     Suppose 
one  of  them,  say  the  Commander-in-Chief,  were  to  give  an  order  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men,  even  though  it  were  not  in  accordance  with  official 
routine,  does  he  fear  the  Government  would  bow-string  him  for  it  ?   The 
nation  would  honour  him  for  bursting  through  these  insensate  trammels. 
Who  is  to  account  for  this  long-enduring  state  of  things  ?     Unless  it  be, 
as  we  are  told,  that  Government  has  issued  its  secret  orders,  and  we  are 
all  to  be  sacrificed.     How  dare  they  tamper  with  us  so  ?    How  dare  they 
banish  us  to  these  inclement  regions,  and  leave  us  to  cold  and  nakedness, 
and  famine  and  disease,  not  for  a  few  commencing  weeks — ^which,  till 
experience  came,  might  happen  to  any  army — but  from  month  to  month, 
each  month  showing  their  incapacity  more  than  the  last  ?     Look  at  our 
worn  and  riddled  tents  !     The  same  land  of  plenty  that  could  supply 
other  necessaries  would  supply  huts,  for  wood  for  construction  overruns 
Asia  Minor. 

It  is  said,  at  home — Brigadier  Cuff  had  it  in  a  letter  yesterday — that 
we  are  now  amply  provided  for,  with  clothes,  food,  huts,  and  firing.  All 
infernal  crammers,  whoever  says  it.  Waggon-loads  of  things  are  piled 
up  alongside  the  harbour  at  Balaklava,  rotting  in  the  mud  and  rain  ;  but 
wnat's  the  good  of  that  to  us  ?  We  hear  somebody  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Balaklava  harbour  was  a  model  of  order  and  regularity.  Gill, 
who's  lookin£^  over  my  shoulder,  says  it  was  Admiral  Berkeley.  Admiral 
Berkeley  had  better  come  out,  and  hire  a  boat,  and  sit  himself  down  in 
it  for  a  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  take  a  sight  at  it.  They 
are  going  to  send  old  Boxer  up,  as  harbour-master :  he's  an  irritable  old 
fellow,  with  not  a  bit  of  order  in  him,  and  they  might  as  well  send  out  a 
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comet  with  a  fierj  tail.  A  road  ought  to  have  been  made  up  to  camp ; 
a  road  might  have  been  made  :  we  have  lazy  Turks  enough,  who  would 
have  done  it,  had  they  been  directed.  And  now  they  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  railroad,  which  may  be  rendered  useless  as  soon  as 
finished  :  by  the  Russians,  or  by  our  abandoning  Balaklava. 

"  Where  lies  the  blame  of  all  this  ?  Who  is  to  answer  for  it  ?  It  ii  a 
question  that  is  being  asked  pretty  plainly  in  every  tent  out  here.  All 
our  chief  officers  have  cut  it,  and  are  being  feasted  in  England ;  some 
dining  at  her  Majesty's  table,  some  here,  some  there.  If  the  war's  being 
conducted  all  right  and  above  board,  why  should  they  shirk  the  fighting 
and  the  trenches,  and  leave  us  to  battle  it  out,  and  do  their  share  of  work 
as  well  as  our  own  ?  Were  an  unhappy  wretch  of  a  soldier  to  desert,  he 
would  be  taken  up,  tried,  and  shot.  If  treachery  is  at  work,  and  they 
have  left  because  they  won't  countenance  it  and  turn  traitors  to  their 
country,  they  ought  to  speak  out  and  say  why  they  hold  aloof.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  things  are  fair  and  straight,  and  these  men  in  high  places 
get  indulged  with  absence,  because  of  their  aristocratic  birth  and  con- 
nexions, it  is  time  we  had  a  different  class  of  men  to  officer  the  British 
army. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  letter,  Gus,  but  we  are  all  boiling  over  with 
indignation ;  and  so  would  you  be,  if  you  were  one  of  us.  I  saw  the 
water  in  old  Gum's  eyes,  one  day,  over  the  sufferings  of  the  men,  though 
lie  thinks  it  his  duty  to  blow  off  to  us  juniors.  Poor  old  chum  Jamieson, 
with  his  dying  breath,  said  don't  betray  to  his  friends  that  he  had  been 
murdered. 

Jessie  wrote  me  a  few  lines  in  Aunt  Fris's,  and  said  there  had  been  a 
party  at  Fanny  Green's.  Now  I  have  got  some  questions  to  ask  you. 
Was  there  a  mistletoe  ? — Was  that  bad  Lincoln's-inn  lot  there  ? — And, 
did  you  see  him  near  it  with  F.  G.  ? — Did  she  send  me  any  message,  and 
will  it  be  a  go,  or  not,  what  I  asked  her  about  coming  to  Scutari  ? 

Yours,  old  boy, 

Tom  Pepper. 

Augustus  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  Junior. 
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British  India  has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  to  which  missionary 
enterprise  has  been  directed :  more  than  one-third  of  the  missionaries 
scattered  through  the  world  have  been  stationed  within  its  ample  terri- 
tories :  and  of  these  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  entered  it  from 
America,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to 
the  results  derived  from  their  efforts  in  converting  the  heathen  :  and  the 
number  of  professed  Hindu  Christians  is  doubtlessly  small  when  regarded 
in  comparison  with  the  millions  of  millions  who  remain  heathen  still. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  has  used  his  powerful  pen  to 
deride  the  impotent  efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  boasts  with 
some  degree  of  pride  about  the  great  success  his  co-relig^onists  have  met 
with.  Such  questions  we  will  leave  to  be  discussed  in  a  more  suitable 
arena:  and,  in  the  mean  while,  we  propose  to  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  to  the  chief  seat  of  the  Basel  Evangelical  Mission,  a  branch  which  the 
German  author  mentioned  below  joined  in  1851,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  a  very  pleasant  account 

"  The  western  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,"  Mr.  Mullens  tells  us 
in  his  valuable  account  of  Missions  in  South  India,  "  from  Honore  to 
Calicut,  including  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  has  been  taken 
as  a  missionary  sphere  by  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Basel.  The  coun- 
try is  but  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  between  the  western  Ghauts  and  the  sea ; 
it  is  hilly  but  fertile,  and  contains  several  large  seaport  towns,  among 
which,  Mangalore  and  Cannanore  are  best  known.'  The  opening  of 
Hindustan  to  forei^,  as  well  as  English,  missionaries  by  the  Company's 
Charter  of  1833,  first  conducted  the  Basel  missionaries  to  this  country. 
Three  missionaries  were  sent  to  Mangalore  in  1834,  and  these  first 
established  a  station.  Five  others  followed  in  1836,  when  Dharwar 
above  the  Ghauts,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Canarese  country,  was 
occupied.  In  1838  a  third  mission  was  commenced  to  the  south  of 
Mangalore,  at  Tellicherry,  and  on  the  arrival  of  five  new  brethren,  a 
fourth  station  was  formed  in  the  same  year  at  New  Hoobly.  In  1842 
important  missions  were  commenced  at  Cannanore,  upon  the  sea  coast, 
and  at  Calicut.  It  was  to  join  these  missions  that  Dr.  Graul  set  out 
from  Leipzig,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  first  place  at  which  the 
doctor  made  any  lengthened  stay  was  Bombay,  where  he  diligently  set 
about  studying  the  native  languages  to  fit  him  for  his  noble  vocation. 
But  all  his  time  was  not  devoted  to  study,  for  he  found  various  oppor- 
tmiities  of  noticing  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  the  description  of 
which  serves  greatly  to  enliven  his  book. 

Among  other  acquaintances  he  formed  was  that  of  a  Parsee  broker, 
who  has  several  magnificent  houses  in  Bombay.  His  summer  ch&teau, 
built  in  the  Anglo-Indian  style,  in  feust,  resembled  a  prince's  pavilion. 
The  foUowing  is  our  author's  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  him  :  "  I  had 
scarce  entered,  when  my  kind  host  inquired  of  me  whether  I  would  drink 
champagne  or  bitter  beer  with  him.     I   chose  the  latter.    As  fire- 

*  Beise  nach  Oitlndien.    Yon  Karl  Graul.    Leipzig.    1855. 
Missions  in  South  India.    By  Joseph  Mullens.    London:  Dalton. 
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worshipper,  he  dared  not  touch  china  or  glass,  as  hoth  were  prepared  by 
the  agency  of  fire.  He  therefore  took  hold  of  the  filled  glass  with  a 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  and  poured  the  contents  down  his  throat  with 
extraardinary  rapidity.  I  counted  in  the  spacious  hall  of  rec^ition 
fifben  chandeliers  and  twenty  so£ei8.  The  man  philosophised  thus  :  Evegf 
Enghshman  has  one  or  two  chandeliers,  and  two  or  three  sofiu  in  his 
apartment  i  if  I  multiply  that  number  by  five,  I  shall  be  five  times  as 
great  a  ma&  aa  he.  The  walls  were— evidently  from  the  same  cause-^ 
overladen  wlt^  English  copperplates,  all  battle  or  hunting  scenes  :  and 
ihe  drollest  thing  was,  there  were  regularly  two  of  each  impiesaon 
banginff  side  by  i^e.  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight  smSe  or  shrug 
of  my  shoulders  at  this  notion,  and  my  host  derived  from  it  the  enroneous 
eoncluffiOA  that  I  found  the  number  of  pictures  too  smalL  Sliort  and 
good,  he  told  Bae,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  hurry,  that  he  had  already  ordered 
two  boxes  of  copperplates  in  England.  This,  he  thought,  would  account 
to  me  for  the  apparent  want  of  ^  quantity.' '' 

Dnrmg  Ofnr  author's  stay  at  Bombay,  he  had  an  opportunity  <>f  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Grovemor-General.  Pareil  is  a  magnificent  chlLteao, 
situated  in  a  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  garden.  The  governor  had 
o^pen  bouse  «iice  a  month,  and  as  every  gentleman  was  admitted.  Dr. 
Qraul  would  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  Lord 
Falkland.  Before  breakfast  begins,  an  adjutant  presents  the  newly- 
avrived  guests  to  the  governor,  and  the  four  important  questioos  :  When 
did  you  arrive?  and  when  do  you  leave  again?  what  have  yon  oome 
Sor  r  and  how  do  you  like  the  country  ?  are  answered  aa  buniedly  as 
possible.  It  seems,  then,  that  even  a  Govemar-General  of  India  has  a 
eertain  amount  of  information  which  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  obtain. 

Afier  two  months'  stay  in  Bombay,  Dr.  Graul  started  for  Mangalon^ 
ihe  nearest  station  of  the  Mission,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  hj 
Herr  Greiner,  one  of  the  first  Basel  missionaries  on  tms  coast.'  The  town 
appeared  to  the  European  to  be  situated  in  an  immense  park  of  palm- 
tree  groves,  rioe-fidds,  and  sugar  plantations.  On  all  sides  were  shady 
trees,  displaying  the  most  exquisite  hues,  hedges  of  aloe,  and  pineapj^ 
tfie  grass-GoveKd  cabins  of  the  natives,  built  of  bamboo — they  formed 
together  a  beautiful  landscape.  '^  Mountaineers  met  us  laden  with  wild 
honey,  which  they  brought  down  to  market  from  the  Ghauts.  Women, 
many  of  them  with  infants  in  their  ariQS,  solemnly  marched  round  the 
sacred  Fippal  on  the  road  side.  In  the  harbour  we  saw  immense  heaps 
of  beteUnuts  and  riee — the  staple  productions  of  Mangalore.  Further  on 
an  old  grey  mosque  informed  us  that  the  apostles  of  the  False  Fropbet 
had  also  nasUed  here.  Close  to  it  is  a  pond,  which  has  played  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Mission.  At  the  outset,  when  the  repugnance  against 
the  missiiHiaiy  settlement  was  not  utterly  extirpated,  the  oaicase  <»  that 
animal  which  is  a  horror  to  Jews  and  Mohamedans  was  thrown  into 
it,  and  the  missionaries  accused  of  the  insult  The  Mobamedan  dis* 
tiurbances,  which  this  entailed,  nearly  produced  fiital  consequences  Sot  lixb 
missionanes.'' 

The  Basel  Mission  in  the  Tulu  country  is  kept  i^  by  six  missJonariefc 
In  the  year  1835,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  instruct  heathen  hoysj 
but  as  they  wesre  determined  not  to  employ  any  beathea  teachers^  it  took 
some  lime  before  a  sekool  oonld  be  establisned.    lu  18SSC  Herr  JCoglmg^ 
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a  very  talented  Wurtemberg  theologian,  became  keod  of  this  educatknal 
estaUishmeiit.  The  school  did  not  effect  the  antic^ated  results;  tfaw 
majority  of  the  Pagan,  Mohamedan,  Catholic,  and  Fxotestant  half-« 
Inwed  boys,  who  were  picked  up  from  the  streets,  soon  ran  away;  and 
even  the  best  among  them  gave  so  little  hope,  that  the  whole  establisb- 
ment,  wiiich  had  received  about  two  hundred  boys  in  suooessioD,  was  done 
awi^  mth  a  few  years  back.  In  the  year  1840,  an  Enghsh  school  was 
also  "founded.  In  the  next  year  it  boasted  of  sixty-eight  sdiolars,  prin*> 
cipally  from  the  higher  castes ;  and  it  was  reg^arded  as  an  important 
means  ^  to  convert  the  higher  classes  of  Indian  society."  Unfortunately, 
the  scholprs  departed  as  soon  as  they  fancied  they  had  learned  enough 
to  be  able  io  step  into  a  good  government  ntuation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  established  an  industrial  schooL 
Young  people  belonging  to  the  communil^,  generally  of  the  age  of  fboD- 
teen,  were  instructed  in  watchmaking  by  two  European  artisans,  in 
weaving  and  tafloring  by  natives.  A  lithographic  press  and  bookbinding 
establimment  are  worked  by  the  scholars,  and,  in  addition,  two  learned 
tanning  and  shoemakiDg  in  the  government  establishment  at  Munsar. 
Bat  the  missionaries  do  not  at  all  confine  their  labours  to  the  school.  They 
imdertake  at  various  seasons  missionary  excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  even  visit  the  principal  Pagan  festivals,  where  they  have  a 
numerous,  if  not  very  attentive  auditory.  In  addition,  they  also  strive  to 
be  literary.  Several  Christian  books  of  a  more  solid  character  dian  the 
so-called  "  tracts,"  have  been  published.  For  several  yean  two  printing 
establishments  have  been  in  efficient  operation.  BoUi  were  original^ 
lithographic;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  printer  came  from  Basel  with  a  found; 
of  Canarese  types  for  the  press  of  Mangalore,  and  quite  changed  the 
character  of  the  establishment.  Biblical  translation,  also^  owes  very  much 
to  the  Basel  missionaries ;  and  Dr.  Weigel  has  for  a  lengthened  period 
devoted  his  chief  time  to  a  revision  of  the  Canarese  Bible. 

In  addition  to  their  other  labours,  the  missionaries  have  maintained  on 
exclusive  system  of  itinerancies  throughout  the  districts  in  which  they 
reside.  Mr.  Mullins  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  hcta  on  this 
subject,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  seal  and  energy  of  the 
Germans.     He  writes : 

^  Each  one  of  their  annual  reports  contains  interesting  facts  met  with 
in  their  journeys ;  and  pleasant  indeed  it  is  to  follow  tkem  through  the 
countxy  villages,  dealing  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  discussing 
the  great  things  which  concern  the  salvation  of  souls.  Thus,  the  reader 
sees  Mr.  Albrecht  gathering  the  Lingaits  of  Dharwar ;  while  Mx.  Am- 
mame  assails  demon-worship  among  the  low  lands  near  the  sea.  Thas 
Mr.  Hebich  is  pelted  with  stones  among  the  hills  of  the  Coorgs,  and  Mr. 
Moerike  makes  his  home  in  Badaga  huts,  that  he  may  convert  the  popu- 
lation. .  .  .  The  Basel  missionaries  report  tliat  the  knowledge  of 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  very  extensively  possessed  by  the 
people  in  their  districts.  Hence  a  conviction  widely  prevails  that  idolarliy 
IS  foolish,  and  must  go  down  ;  the  people  attend  tiie  great  festLfalsfraeve 
to  aee  the  crowd  and  to  buy  goods,  than  to  worship  heartily  and  in  fjBith« 
In  this  way  the  Yellama  Yaltra,  near  Belgaume,  and  the  HumpeefiBs^al, 
near  Belhuy,  are  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  the  cars  oaimat  be  dxaws 
oat  and  hqine.'' 
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The  Missions  planted  by  the  Basel  Society  in  the  Province  of  Malabar 
are  by  far  the  most  prosperous.  They  are  carried  on  at  the  important 
towns  of  Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  and  Calicut,  and  have  out-stations  at 
Audjarkandi,  Chombala,  and  Falgaut.  When  the  first  English  bishop 
was  appointed  in  India,  after  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  18 14,  a 
chaplain  was  stationed  at  Tellicherry,  of  the  name  of  Spring.  He  was, 
however,  removed  in  1828,  and  but  few  traces  of  his  active  zeal  in  esta- 
blishing schools,  &c.,  survived  his  departure.  In  1835,  a  Mr.  Brown 
proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  missionary  to  be  stationed  at  Audjar- 
kandi,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  missionary  Gundut,  who  came  to 
Mangalore  to  join  the  mission.  Such  was  the  nrst  establishment  of  the 
Basel  Mission  in  Northern  Malabar.  From  Tellicherry  an  offshoot  was 
soon  sent  out  to  Cannanore ;  and  in  1842  an  opportunity  at  last  presented 
itself  of  establishing  a  third  station  in  Malabar,  at  Calicut,  the  capital. 
A  humane  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Conolly,  deeply  sympathised  with 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Nayadis,  in  the  forests  beyond  Ponani. 
Mr.  Conolly  applied  to  the  Basel  Mission  for  assistance,  and  Missionary 
Fritz  was  sent  to  the  chief  town  of  Malabar,  and  a  native  catechist 
stationed  among  the  Nayadis.  These  poor  people  rank  in  the  community 
even  below  purchased  slaves.  They  live  only  in  the  jungle  like  wild 
animals,  they  sleep  in  the  branches  of  treds,  and  at  the  most  only  build 
the  poorest  hut  for  themsleves.  They  are  looked  upon  by  other  branches 
of  the  community  with  the  greatest  contempt.  If  a  Brahmin  comes  in 
their  way,  they  must  move  off  at  least  sixteen  paces ;  and  they  must 
never  dare  to  touch  any  one  of  a  superior  caste.  Mr.  Conolly  formed  a 
plan  for  drawing  some  of  this  degraded  class  within  the  bounds  of  civilisa- 
tion. He  built  them  houses,  set  apart  some  ground  for  them,  and  gave 
them  fields  to  cultivate.  The  Government  after  a  time  relinquished  this 
effort,  and  the  Basel  missionaxies  took  it  up.  They  persevered  in  spite 
of  the  almost  hopeless  apathy  and  idleness  of  their  protegSs,  and  at  last 
two  or  three  were  baptised.  The  Mussulmans,  however,  some  three 
years  back,  made  up  their  minds  to  proselytise  the  little  colony.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  of  the  people  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  con- 
verts, and  were  received  into  the  Moplah  community.  Processions, 
fireworks,  and  feasts  loudly  proclaimed  the  joy  and  triumph  of  Islam. 
As  Mr.  Mullins  justly  observes,  *^  this  was  another  instance  of  what  has 
been  called  the  hot-house  system  of  missions." 

We  have  only  one  other  branch  of  the  Basel  Mission  to  describe— that 
which  has  been  established  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  <*  This  beautiful  cluster 
of  hills,"  says  Mr.  Mullins,  **  lies  on  the  southern  border  of  Mysore,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  block  of  mountains  in  which  the  Ghaut  ranges  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  India  are  fused  into  each  other.  The  mighty 
convulsions  by  which  they  were  produced,  have  left  here  the  broadest 
and  deepest  traces.  Several  distinct  ranges,  of  varied  formation,  have 
been  thrown  up  within  a  small  space :  of  these  the  Koondas  on  the  west, 

and  the  Nilgiris  on  the  east,  are  the  most  conspicuous The 

pass  of  Konoor,  by  which  the  traveller  descends  into  the  eastern  plains, 
18  one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys  in  the  whole  of  Southern  India.  Upon 
its  beetling  crags,  and  deep  dense  woods ;  on  the  light  g^reen  junele  and 
the  gushine  streams,  amongst  which  the  road  winds  for  sixteen  mues,  the 
worn-out  dweller  of  the  phdns  gases  his  fill  and  turns  ^way— -only  to 
look  agam." 
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These  hills  are  peopled  by  various  sections  of  the  aborigines  of  India, 
who,  in  language,  religion,  and  habits,  differ  entirely  from  the  Hindus  ot 
the  plains.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Badagas,  or  Burgers,  and  the 
Todawars.  The  Badagas  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Basel 
Mission,  and  an  establishment  was  founded  at  Kaity,  which  lies  near 
Utacamund,  the  European  sanatorium.  The  Badagas  are  divided  into 
four  nadus,  or  districts,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  a  chief,  called  Gauda. 
The  whole  people  is  closely  connected  by  caste  and  intermarriages,  and 
they  form  a  compact  mass  almost  impenetrable  to  foreign  influence. 
They  have  no  less  than  nine  castes  among  them :  and  they  submit,  like 
the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  to  the  guiding  tyranny  of  its  rules.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  difficult  it  was  to  introduce  any  notion  of  Christianity 
amou?  them,  but  the  Basel  missionaries  have  made  the  attempt^  and 
though  their  efforts  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  success,  the 
seed  appears  to  have  been  sown  in  good  ground.  Mr.  Casamajor  was  the 
first  European  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  benighted  condition  of  the 
Badagas.  According  to  Mr.  Mullins,  '^on  retiring  from  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  he  built  a  beautiful  house,  having  a  Badag^  village  close 
behind.  He  obtained  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  German  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  his  people,  and  fairly  set  on  foot  a  mission  among  them. 
Every  day  he  received  the  sick,  and  gave  them  medicines  with  his  own 
hand.  Every  day  he  sat  in  his  Badaga  school,  teaching  the  little  hill 
boys  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel.  He  began  also  to  translate  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  their  barbarous  tongue.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
take  him  away  early,  and  he  lived  not  to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  any 
success.  By  his  will  he  left  that  house  and  property  to  the  Mission — a 
gift  equal  in  value  to  thirty  thousand  rupees,  desiring  that  the  whole 
establishment  might  be  maintained  after  his  decease.** 

The  Mission  was  first  properly  commenced,  in  1846,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Weigel,  who  was  then  visiting  the  Nilgiri  Hills  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  completing  at  the  same  time  his  revision  of  the  Canarese  Bible.  It 
was  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose — ^both  as  a  station  for  the  local 
missions,  and  as  a  recruiting  place  for  the  numerous  missionaries  stationed 
in  Malabar  and  Canara.  In  the  latter  respect  it  has  been  eminently 
successful :  while  the  former  object  has  also  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
missionaries  in  the  Nilgiris  now  amount  to  three.  They  maintain  a 
constant  system  of  itinerancy,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  few  of  the  natives 
on  the  hills  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  &om  the  lips  of  these  indefatigable 
wanderers.  They  have  also  founaed  some  schools ;  and  the  number  of 
pupils  varies  according  to  the  fears  or  fickle  disposition  of  the  parents,  or 
the  orders  called  forth  by  the  policy  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  The 
missionaries  soon  discovered  that,  by  gifts  of  medicine  and  attention  to 
the  sick,  they  had  a  means  of  approaching  the  Badagas  superior  to  any- 
thing else.  In  one  year  they  vaccinated  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
children. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  serve  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  labours  must  be  mentioned  the  incessant  opposition  of  the 
Brahmins.  One  instance  of  ingenious  malice,  by  which  preaching  was 
impeded  in  a  silent  but  most  efficacious  manner,  we  must  mention.  A 
bigoted  Brahmin,  finding  a  missionary  preaching  in  a  village,  caused  the 
pepper  in  a  shop  close  by  to  be  stirred  up,  and  was  mightily  pleased  when 
the  fits  of  cougnbg  which  followed  drove  both  the  missionary  and  his 
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eongfregation  £rom  the  spot.  Another  obstacle  to  die  tniih  is  fimnd  in 
tiie  deep  ignorance  and  perrerted  yiews  of  moralitj  which  pvcmuL  One 
inetance  will  suffice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  MulfinB.  Me. 
MiiUer,  a  missionary,  once  appealing  to  a  man's  conscience  wUIl  inspect 
^  the  rewards  of  good  and  evil,  was  answered  by  the  follomng  story : 
A  certain  butcher  bought  a  cow,  tied  her  oy  a  rope,  and  was  afaonft  to 
liring  her  home,  when  suddenly  she  broke  loose  and  ran  sway.  In 
tunning  after  her  he  met  a  man,  who  in  his  whole  lifetime  never  teid  a 
Ke,  and  on  his  asking  him  whether  he  had  seen  his  cow,  he  waa  told  by 
1dm  that,  if  he  followed  this  road,  he  was  sure  to  eatch  her.  €b  went 
4he  butcher :  not  £Eur  off  he  met  another  man,  who  in  his  lifialiroe  never 
told  the  truth,  and  putting  the  same  question  to  him,  he  was  toldtliat 
he  was  quite  in  the  wrong  road,  and  if  he  wished  to  find  his  cov  he  nmst 
m  to  the  left.  After  this,  both  these  men  died,  and  they  wen  called 
Sefore  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  The  final  sentence  was  tbst  the  latter, 
luecause  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  cow  by  telling  a  lie,  was  rewouededby 
i»eing  bom  twenty  times  a  king ;  while  the  other,  who  by  tdlin^  the 
truth  would  have  caused  her  destruction,  was  condemned  for  twenty  life- 
times to  be  gnawed  by  worms.  On  this  anecdoto  Mr.  Mullens  jnstly 
remarks :  *'  Confounded  and  perverted  ideas  like  these  are  constant  met 
with,  and  though  they  are  absurd  enough  to  confute  themsdvea,  yet  the 
poor  people  applaud  and  adopt  them  with  superstitious  fondness." 

There  are  a  few  arrangements  in  the  missionary  economy  of  the  Basel 
Society  which  differ  from  other  societies.  For  instance,  it  is  a  rule 
made  oy  the  house-committee,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  missionariea  them- 
aelves,  that  every  missionary  and  mission  family  shall  reome  a  subnstenoe 
allowance  and  not  a  fixed  salary.  And,  in  oraer  to  reduce  expenditure 
to  the  minimum,  unmarried  missionaries  are  expected  to  reside  with 
dttiers,  receiving  a  very  small  pittance  beyond  tneir  board.  Nor  can 
Aej  marry  without  permission  being  first  obtained.  In  this  manner  it 
Bas  been  brought  about,  that,  annually,  twenty-four  misnonaries  and 
■ixteen  missionaries*  wives  are  supported  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty- 
ihree  thousand  rupees ;  house-rent  is  not  included  in  this  calcuiatioD— 
the  dwelling-houses  belong  to  the  society,  and  the  missionaries,  con- 
sequently, live  rent  free.  Building  and  repairs  cost  six  thousand  rupees 
more.  The  missionaries*  journeys,  moonshees,  and  postage,  are  paid  for 
•eparately.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  fonds  of  this  Mission  is  obtained 
mm  Christians  in  India.  The  missionaiies  derive  about  46,000  rupees 
£rom  Germany,  and  receive  from  ton  to  twelve  thousand  rupees  in  India. 

"  This  proof  of  the  great  liberality  of  the  English  Christians  in  India 
to  a  Grerman  Mission  deserves  especial  mention.  It  shows  ihm  great 
sympathy  which  is  felt  for  their  labours,  and  the  hearty  confidence  with 
which  the  missionaries  are  regarded.  The  individual  donations  which 
their  subscription-lists  exhibit  are  perfectly  amazing.  Subscriptions  of 
one  hundred  rupees  are  quite  common  ;  but  those  of  two,  three,  and  four 
hmdred,  also  occur.  Such  assistance  has  been  eminently  useful  to  the 
Mssion  from  its  establishment,  and  without  it  the  operations  of  the  soeiety 
in  India  would  be  greatly  curtailed." 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  from  a  feelmg  diat  the  effisrts  of  the 
Oermans  in  the  cause  of  religion  are  not  rightly  estimated  in  thu  country. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  regard  religion  as  thorougUj  ignsred 
sunong  onr  German  brothers,  and  that  rationalisni  has  qnite  g«isM  Ae 
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upper-hand.  We  trast  that  the  facts  we  have  brought  forward  will 
serve  to  dispel  such  an  opinion,  and  prove  that  the  Germans  have  the 
good  cause  at  heart  as  sincerely  as  ourselves,  though,  unfortunately,  the 
resources  at  their  command  are  but  slight,  when  compared  to  those  of 
our  English  misnonary  socic^es.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  so  liberal  an 
advocate  of  the  German  missionary  in  Mr.  MulUns.  His  review  of  the 
religious  system  in  India  is  drawn  up  impartially  and  without  the  slightest 
bias  :  where  faults  are  to  be  corrected,  he  does  not  hesitate  horn  pointing 
them  out,  and  we  naturally  feel  the  more  confidence  in  his  account  of 
German  missions.  We  may,  therefore,  wind  up  our  account  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Mission  by  quoting  his  eloquent  remarks,  when 
closing  this  section  of  his  book : 

"  The  Mission  which  has  now  been  briefly  described  is  not  carried  on 
by  English  missionaries  under  a  government' to  which  they  naturally 
belong,  and  in  a  society  of  which  they  are  bom  members  ;  it  is  a  Mission 
established  and  maintained  by  foreigners  for  the  welfare  of  the  subjects 
of  a  foreign  government.  But  to  labours  like  theirs  what  English 
Christian  will  not  extend  a  hear^  welcome,  and  pray  for  a  hearty 
blessing !  Fellow  believers  in  the  Great  Truth  of  Salvation,  they  have 
become  fellow  workers  with  us  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  Hindustan. 
Thrice  blessed  be  thdur  purpose — thrice  blessed  their  holv  toil !  Cut  off 
more  than  others  from  home  and  fatheriand,  may  they  ^1  the  sacrifice 
a  thousand-fold  made  up  by  Him  for  whom  it  is  made  !'* 


A  DBEAM  AND  THE  EEAUTY. 

BT  MART  C.  F.  MOHCK. 

I DBEAMKD  a  bright  and  bUssfal  dream, — 

And  had  I  mines  of  gold  and  gems^ 
The  glory  and  the  pomp  of  earth. 

Her  sceptres  ana  her  diadems, 
rd  give  them  all  without  a  sigh 

Gould  I  but  make  that  vision  stay. 
And  shed  upon  my  waking  hours 

The  light  that  on  ray  slumbers  ky. 

I  saw  the  dyin^  sun  look  forth 

From  the  hnsht  chamber  of  the  west. 
Where  gpld  and  purple  fire-tinged  clouds 

Curtamed  his  proud  and  gorgeous  rest. 
But  far  above  hira,  pale  and  fair, 

Li  lucent  blue  the  younff  moon  shone. 
Like  patient  grief  that  veiEs  her  brow. 

Till  pride  and  might  their  worst  have  done. 

A  river  wandered  far  and  free, 

By  meadow  slope,  by  hill  and  wood. 
And  purple  flow'rs  and  yellow  flags 

Bent  down  to  kiss  the  flowing  flood. 
Sweet  was  the  summer  wmd  that  raised 

The  careless  k)cks  upon  my  brow. 
And  stirred  the  long  and  silky  jnass, 

And  waved  the  dbirk-green  aQer  bongL 
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Sweet  was  its  cool  and  baling  breath, 

And  sweet  the  murmur  of  the  stream  ; 
But  sweeter  were  the  joyous  tones 

That  echoed  softly  through  my  dream. 
And  once  asain — ^young  gladsome  things— 

We  watched  the  bright  waves  rolling  by. 
Changing  their  tints  with  every  hue 

That  mantled  in  the  evening  sky. 

And  in  the  brake  our  curious  eyes 

Looked  down  uuon  the  linnet's  nest ; 
We  found  the  wild  bee's  mossy  cave. 

And  to  our  lips  the  brown  cells  prest. 
We  brought  the  lilies  to  the  land. 

We  tore  the  bright  moss  from  the  oak. 
Made  swords  and  mnces  of  the  reeds. 

And,  wild  and  laughing,  I  awoke. 

Awoke  to  hear  the  wintry  wind 

Moaning  as  one  in  fear  and  pain ; 
Now  far  away  on  hill  and  fell, 

Now  hoarsely  shrieking  back  again. 
To  hear  against  my  window  dashed 

The  softly-floating  feathery  snow. 
And  think  the  dim  grey  morning  light 

Would  see  a  stainless  world  below. 

To  know  that  dark  and  weary  months 

Of  wailing  storms  must  onward  pass. 
Before  the  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 

Or  meadow  blossoms  gem  the  grass. 
The  sullen  river  rushes  on, 

An£;ry  and  swollen,  to  the  sea ; 
And  dull  as  lead  the  sparkling  tide 

That  danced  and  shone  so  merrily. 

Awoke  to  know  that  summer  suns 

Will  wake  the  trees  and  flelds  to  bloom- 
But  oh !  their  splendour  cannot  break 

The  icy  slumoers  of  the  tomb ; 
And  some  who  were  mv  playmates  there. 

Upon  that  ereen  ana  sunnt  shore, 
Shall  see  the  blossoms  bud  and  blow. 

The  summer  flush  and  fade,  no  more. 

And  some,  who  bear  a  heavy  heart 

Within  an  overladen  breast. 
Would  gladly  lay  their  burdens  down. 

And  snare  the  sleepers'  envied  rest. 
The  world  hath  stiUcd  the  Joyous  laugh. 

And  marked  the  young  face  for  its  own ; 
And  Hope — with  weanr,  bleeding  feet. 

Paints  in  a  path  witn  briers  strown. 

But  some — the  dearest  of  them  all — 

Are  far  away  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  youth  mhj  pass,  and  a^e  come  on. 

Yet  never  bring  them  back  to  me. 
I  own  a  light  and  careless  heart. 

Yet  in  that  midnight  hour  was  fain 
To  weep— and  wept  the  more  that  tears 

And  fond  regrets  were  all  in  vain. 
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CARLSRUHE  THEATBICALS  AND  REALITIES;  WITH  A  FEW 
WORDS  UPON  THE  GEBMAN  BURNS. 

BT  AN  OLD  TBAVELLEB. 

Another  page  or  two  must  complete  my  notices  of  ^^  Our  First  and 
Last  Winter  at  Carlsruhe."  I  have  mentioned  the  theatre  as  one  of 
our  most  frequent  sources  of  amusement.  Its  interior  was  said  to  have 
been  constructed  upon  the  model  of  a  Roman  theatre ;  but  I  did  not 
myself  recognise  the  resemblance  to  any  original  that  I  remembered ;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  boxes,  with 
wide  balconies  in  front,  and  the  usual  pit.  Here,  at  the  moderate  nightly 
expense  of  a  florin  (about  Is.  8d.),  or  tor  a  monthly  subscription  of  seven 
florins,  we  could  enjoy  an  opera  or  drama  three  times  a  week,  given  by 
performers  who,  taken  altogether,  were  equal  to  any  that  I  saw  in 
Germany.  The  boxes  for  the  duke  and  duchess  (who  are  generally 
present)  with  those  for  their  suites  and  for  the  Marg^ves,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  centre  of  the  first  tier.  In  the  balcony  im- 
mediately before  them  is  the  ^rcmbcIogC/  or  box  appropriated  to 
strangers  (to  which  the  admission  is  about  two  shillings)  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  balcony  to  the  right  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  troops  (sometimes  amounting  to  Gve  thousand)  who  are 
stationed  at  Carlsruhe.  This  military  patronage  of  the  drama  is,  to  some 
extent,  secured  by  a  deduction  towards  the  expenses  of  the  theatre,  from 
each  officer's  pay ;  but  it  is  very  trifling,  the  contribution  of  a  subaltern 
being  only  about  half  a  gros  ecu  (or  two  shillings  English)  a  month. 
Being  admitted  on  such  easy  terms,  they  are  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  as  they  always  appear  in  uniform,  they  give  a  brilliancy  to  the 
house.  In  addition  to  these  military  contributions,  ^ere  is  a  payment  from 
the  ducal  treasury  of  100,000  dorins  yearly ;  or  about  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds;  so  that,  on  tne  whole,  a  Carlsruhe  manager 
does  not  conduct  his  affiurs  in  constant  fear  of  the  Gazette, 

The  performances  are  never,  as  in  England  and  France,  prolonged  to 
weariness.  A  single  drama,  or  a  couple  of  shorter  pieces,  occupying 
about  three  hours,  is  usually  the  utmost  extent ;  and  when  they  bring  out 
operas  the  change  is  so  firequent  as  to  afford  a  variety  rarely  enjoyed.  In 
Italy  the  same  opera  is  repeated  for  weeks.  During  the  season  I  was  in 
Carlsruhe  we  had  *« William  Tell,"  "The  Pirate,"  "The  Bayadere," 
"Robert  le  Diable,"  "John  of  Paris,"  "Fidelio,"  "The  Siege  of 
Corinth,"  "  The  Gazza  Ladra,"  "  Tancred,"  "  Ivanhoe"--(I  give  their 
names  in  a  lingua  franca) -^Siud  probably  others  that  I  forget. 

Our  dramas  were  too  often  mere  translations  from  the  French  or 
English.  Amongst  the  latter  I  recognised  my  old  acquaintance, "  Simpson 
and  Co."  (as  S)cr  Unfcbulbigc  mu|  ticl  lci5cn),  "X  Y  Z,"  the  **  Three 
and  the  Deuce ;"  and,  one  which  was  the  very  last  I  ever  expected  to  see  in 
a  foreign  language,  the  "  Wild  Oats*'  of  O'Keefe.  Those  who  still  re« 
member  their  enjoyment  of  this  clever  five-act  farce,  with  its  continual 
quotations  from  our  favourite  dramatists,  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  translating  it;   but  the  German  has   accomplished  his  task  witn 
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great  dexterity ;  and  by  adding  to  the  quotations  from  Sbakspeaie  a 
few  others  from  Schiller,  &c.,  be  has  produced  a  piece  as  amusing  as  the 
original. 

Some  of  the  bestofjthe  Gertnan  dfamas,iaAd  the  moft  interesting  to  a 
stranger,  were  those  which  were  descriptive  of  their  own  manners  or 
habits,  or  founded  on  thetrieariy  history,  dhe.  higher  class  of  productions 
by  ®'dt|^e,  Gfd^xUtt,  ScfTing,  &c.,  were  rarely  act^.  An  historical  pUy  on 
the  death  of  Cromwell^  of  which  a  German  fiiend,  in  wfaose^tisle^  had 
oonfikience,  spoke  highly,  was  given  when  I  couldmot  attend;  ^bct  I^^vas 
'jDoxtkh  gratified  with  t£ieir  ^ani  Qoil^i,  and  with  ]parts^iS£'3^tmH 

The  latter  is  written  by  one  of  the  female  authors  of  modem'Goiaflny, 
and  its  first  aet  appeared  to  me  to  display  considerable*  talent  aad  power. 
The  situation  and  fedings  of  Gutienherff — ^fcdl  of  enthusiastic  eom^eBce 
.in  the  success  and  importance  of  his  invention — but  deserted -by 'Us  im- 
patient .and  wearied  friends ;  persecuted  by  his  creditors*;  seuing  the 
silver  helmet  won  by  his  ancestor  in  the  toumay  at  'Mayence,  to  'taiiflj^ 
their  daims ;  and  at  last,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  (^ergy,  aharteoeil 
tiHUi'hy  his  wife;  yet  still  persevering  with  high-minded  hoptf  to  eonpbte 
a  discovery  of  which  he  describes  the  effects  upon  the  destinies  trf 'man- 
kind with,  noble  eloquence— x^ere  all  either  beautifully  embodied^bjrtiie 
poet)  or  made  to  appear  so  by  the  admirable  acting  of  DevrienL  Bn^tfae 
progress  of  the  peee  was  less  satisfeetory.  Thedaaghter  of  %^yfTf 
coolly  steals  the  first  printed  Bible  from  her  father,  in  order  to  present 
it  to  ®ViiUtihtt%,  whom  the  intrigues  of  G^baffcrhare  tluown  into 
prison ;  and  historical  truth  is  disregarded  in  makmg  'SMiSffhr  iamaeHl 
the  most  despicable  of  villains. 

Of  the  &roes,  or  dramas  of  common  life,  one  of  the  truest  roproeenta- 
tions  of  the  manners  of  the  working  dasses-^their  drinking, ^amdoar, 
mawdlin  sentimentAlity,  and  speech-making — was  S)(li  ^tft^bCT^^p0ltS' 
fOttttt;  ««d  one  of  the  most  amusing,  gtt  tbttitt  '6tOC,  Hll5  ^tfftff 
etOtf,  #bcr  S)tC  Sounm  bH  @Itt<fl  ('^Fnrsttmd'Groand-^Floor,  ortfae 
Freaks  of  Fortune").  It  is  a  kind  of  duplex  farce,  for  iithieh  'two*  separate 
stages  are  prepared,  one  being  placed  above  the  otiier;  and  it'has  two 
•plots,  dovetailing  into  each  other,  with  double  sets  of  songs,- dsets,  and 
situations.  On  the  first  Boor  is  a  proud  miUiannaire,  eurrounded  by  *11 
the  splendours  and  luxuries  of -wealth.  On  the  ground<*floor  (an  orranse- 
ment  of  whidi  continental  life  admits)  is  the  &mily  of  an  bU-doms 
man,  whose  brother-in-law,  to  indicate  a  still  lower  degree  of  povef^,  b 
called  in  the  bills  a  "broken  down"  member  6{  tiie  same  profeaiion. 
"While  the  vdUionnaire  is  giving  a  delicious  banquet,  and  his  champagne 
is  poured  forth  in  sparkling  profusion,  the  ftimily  on  the  gpround-tfoor  b 
seen  scarcely  satisfying  hunger  on  black  bread  and  water.  While  the 
one,  surrounded  by  pampered  menials,  has  abundance  till  it  oppresses 
him,  the  others,  encircled  by  ragged  children,  are  unabte  to  raise- money 
even  to  pay  their  miserable  rent. 

But  the  wheel  makes  a  revolution.  The  -bankruptcy  of  Us  son,  -and 
extensive  losses  which,  as  usual,  do  not  come  in  single  file,  destroy  the 
splendid  fortune  of  the  millionnaire  ;  and  he  b  finally  reduced  to  ahjeet 
poverty.    In  the  mean  time,  by  a  simultaneous  pn^ression,  ^fiitt'by 
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fndingpJb  krg&vomrof  Tiaoiiey  .midie;t^  coat  ^  aniEoglitiiiium,  finrtfae 
grtrtwatiffm of  mbkb  ftktreiis-a  fauidioinetTewaslii;  .than  by  ii>priiean/tbe 
lot4«f7;  &aad«lai%,iby  the  diMoveryi(irav«r'Viaife  but  0Ditbeitl99o)'ifatt 
iub  eld«tt  Mtm,  aoiadofitedibhild,  'kdlie  «aa  iOtf «  xichiloid«f?ho(lleafi8s  him 
thirtyftfaowBiid  A. ^aer.(aiBcre. trifle  in  »  dranxiX  theifamilycof  rAe  oU- 
islotlMB  mtn  ris  -misod  :to  vwealth.  They  take  the  i^ntteieiits  •£  rtbetr 
zninfd  iMJghhoin;;  and  the  TeniOTal .  of  i^Mir '«ffBet8  tiiaB  ;e  ilaiufaible 
ABUfcw-vtMUi/  which  nigfat  have  been  copied  tlroiiK«ie  of  tCr^hihanldi 
aketihes  of  *^  Jdiehaebncts  Jku/J"  .Thepoor  miliimmanK,  •  who  has  now 
so  effects  to  reoBOfre,*  succeeds  them  oirthegrouiid^floor.;  bat  theoiania^e 
of  his  daughter  to  the  newly-discovered  lord-^^brmeriytaipocrfideik^fao 
IndjioBg  beeiL  attached  to'her— ^oiakes  all  ^ad  happily. 

tBesides  auch  pieces.as  I  have  dcetched,  and 'the  aanisini^csfenMaganaa 
of  ^'  Liimpaeivagabimdu8"(whoae  very  nanae  is  comic),  one  of  the  moat 
pop|ukir(dnunatic.  amusements  in  Western  Crermany  was.«iaeries  of  £ncas 
inrridkule  of  (the  ^Frankfort  Cockney,"  who  is  penonated  as  \^Ctr 
^pfMtfilmann*  Hi»rcpresentative  (a  very  dever  actor  of  audi  chacacteia, 
m  the.naiae  of  Ha$$el)  .was  as  great  a  favourite  as  Liston  was  'widi  ua^; 
but  his  style  of  actingwas.  morea  uke  that  of  Odr^  at  ike  tVariMg.  The 
nuyority  of  ilw  ckss  of  persons  whom  M.  jHaasel  represented  are  not 
ooBsidered  iigmatkahle  for  the  extent  of  their  information.  tOn  one 
oeoasion-^-^hidiiniay  betaken  as  a  spteimtn  of  theswit — Hwrinampel- 
maun, -having  heard  of  oar  ''Two  Houses,"  addresses  a :hidy /who  has 
travelled  in  (England,  ^'  Pmy,  ma'am,  'When  youwere  in  Londoii,/<2Mif  you 
lodgeim  Urn  J^fftrKor  tke  dLmatr  Momef 

With'ihts  I  imght  finally  qnitihe*iheatre.  fiutXeamiotihelp.iioticing 
a  practice  of  the  German  stage,  which  is  offensive-  evonio.  those  who,' like  . 
myself,  do  'iiot  pretend  to  be  too  severely  serious,  it  is  :the  omstaiit 
profanation  of  me  name  of  the^Deity.  Whethertit^  be  tragedy, •  comedy, 
or  ftffoe,  aach. expressions  as  ®Ott l-^gtclrcr  ®0ttl*--®Uter  «®Ott!-— 
'gRtm  Sottl-USHrO^  ®Oii\—'@0tt  bmaf^tl  *&a,  4ire  totroduoed  ao 
frequently  ;as  .-to  be  painftiL  The  same  occurs  occasionally  tin.  ordinary 
conversation ;  i  but  it  does  not  strike  one  «o  offensiTily  as  ^wneivthe  •words 
are  g^ven  in*  the  loud' intonations  of  the  stage. 

Of  the  powera^imder  wham  we  lived  I  have  litUe  to^iy.  jDming  our 
^severe  winter  it  mademe^verrto  see  the  public' fapetionaTW8:attanaing 
the  levees  of  onr^opponte  neigfaixxir,  the  'Margrave,  inicauxi^dreases  and 
wrhite  silk  stodkinga.  The  coachmen  Nwho  brought  tthem  were  more 
•aensibly  wrapped  up  in  immense  mantles  of  ifur,;  and  oven = the ihoraes  of 
•ihe  Grand  Duke  were- covered ^with  haadsomely-omamented  leoniaid^kina. 
These  frigid  appearances  gave  one  little  desire 'to  be  presented  ;  and  the 
jratiredhfe  of  the  coust-^become:more  so  by  the  death  of  arnearrdation 
^'^iiadeit  aoarealy  worth*  the' trouble.  With  the  exception  o!f  a  dinner, 
-there  was  not:  a  single  pubUc  entertainment  at  the  cMUim  during  the 
^whole  of  the  winter.  It  is  otherwise  only  justice  to  mention  that  the 
i£nglish  were  freely  and  cordially  received:;  and  the  GrandiDuchess  was  a 
great  admirer  of  our  literature.  But  the  reigning  lamily  waa.certainly 
not^popular.  Theyipassed  dxrooeh  their  people  uunotiead  byonyNsiga 
'of  respect  or  ragard;  even  the  ormnacy  civility  of  touchingithahatibdng 
dften  enforced  by  a  sign  from  the  attendants.     The  only  oaettow«i£ 
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whom  anj  demonstrations  of  affection  were  shown  was  tbe  Dowager 
Grand  Duchess  Stephanie.  She,  I  was  told,  rarely  entered  Carlsruhe 
without  heing  met  and  escorted  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Bourgeois  GoanL 
Though  then  without  power,  this  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine  wu 
still  esteemed  by  the  people.  We  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
her  both  at  Baden  and  at  Rome ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  her 
amiable  and  spirituel  character  should  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  capital  to  which  her  court  once  gave  life  and  el^ance. 
Her  position  with  regard  to  the  reigning  family  was  connected  with  the 
mysterious  story  of  Caspar  Hauser ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the 
rumour  to  anything  worthy  of  belief. 

I  do  not  Imow  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
that  the  deaths  were  more  frequent  at  Carlsruhe  than  I  should  have 
expected  in  so  small  a  population — at  that  time  I  had  never  served  upon 
a  sanitary  committee,  and  I  felt  litUe  interest  in  such  subjects — but  I 
rarely  took  my  daily  walk  without  meeting  the  sumptuous  hearse  which 
formed  the  omy  peculiarity  of  their  funerals.  It  was  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  The  framework  was  a  broad  platform,  raised  above 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  From  its  edge  hung  a  rich  drapery  of  Uack 
cloth,  festooned  and  very  gracefully  arranged  so  as  entirely  to  conceal 
the  wheels,  and  on  a  slight  elevation  above  the  platform  was  a  receptacle 
for  the  coffin.  This,  like  the  rest,  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  upon 
which  were  broad  strips  of  white  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  garlands  of 
flowers  were  sometimes  hung  round  the  draperies.  There  was  something 
awkward,  however,  and  difficult  in  the  motion  of  this  unwieldy  machine^ 
though  its  general  appearance  was  imposing  and  in  excellent  taste. 

There  is  a  practice  connected  with  the  same  subject — and  it  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  northern  Europe — which  shows  how  slowly  the  inhabitants 
of  a  German  town  give  up  their  ancient  customs.  When  a  member  of  a 
family  dies,  the  survivors  are  not  satisfied  with  a  brief  announcement  of 
the  fact ;  but  a  long  advertisement  appears,  appealing  to  relations  and 
£riends  for  sympathy  and  consolation.  A  husband  announcing  the  death 
of  his  wife,  says :  ^^ After  six  short  years  of  happy  wetUock^  thisy  to  me 
irreparable,  misfortune  presses  the  more  hardly  as  I  am  the  father  of 
five  young  children.  I,  therefore,  ask  for  silent  sympathy"  Anoth^ 
of  these  announcements  shall  be  given  verbatim.  It  runs  as  follows: 
^'  In  his  inscrutable  decrees  has  God  this  day  deprived  me  of  a  deeply* 
beloved  wife,  and  my  two  children  of  their  excellent  mother.  She  died 
of  an  inflammation  and  fever  in  her  twenty-eighth  year ;  and,  after  hsi 
four  monthsy  followed  her  dear  father  to  the  grave-^too  soon,  ala$!  re* 
opened.     Dated and  signed ." 

Now,  though  no  human  being  can  refuse  his  pity  for  such  calamities^ 
I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  artificial  state  in  which  we  live,  such  notices  as 
these  are  read  amongst  the  ordinary  advertisements  of  a  newspaper  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  levity.  ]!ndeed,  that  they  are  so  treated,  even 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  a  notice  of  this 
description  being  made  one  of  the  principal  points  of  ridicule  in  the 
farce  of  the  SBcr^Obcnr.  And  this  will  seem  but  natural  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  who  read  them  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  are  the  expression  of  real  grief,  or  merely  a  hypocritical  conformity 
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to  custom.  The  publicity  thus  given  to  their  sorrows  may  be  attributed 
to  the  importance  attached  by  a  German  to  everything  connected  with 
himself  or  his  own  affairs.  A  sentimental  butcher,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  unable,  from  illness,  to  attend  to  his  business  for  some  weeks,  an- 
nounces his  convalescence  in  a  long  advertisement.  The  recovery  of  an 
emperor  could  not  have  been  put  forth  with  more  emphatic  solemnity. 
And,  unsatisfied  even  with  this,  he  attaches  to  it  another  advertisement 
still  longer  than  the  first,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  his  surgeon,  '^  whom 
I  recommend  (he  says),  from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  to  a  highly  re- 
spectable public  when  necessity  occurSy  cu  a  man  whoy  attentive  to  his 
vocation^  and  regardless  of  his  trouble^  continually  imparts  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  sufferer, — Signed  W.  H.,  Master  Butcher,^*  Here, 
again,  we  have  excellent  feelings  made  ridiculous  by  their  being  un- 
seasonably obtruded  upon  the  public. 

With  the  statistics  of  Carlsruhe  I  shall  not  meddle.  The  Grand 
Duchy  has  the  highly  honourable  distinction  of  being  only  second 
amongst  the  states  of  Europe  as  regards  the  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
who  receive  the  benefits  of  education.  It  contains,  for  a  population  of 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  two  universities,  and  public  schools  of  all 
kinds.  At  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  the  sciences, 
modem  languages,  and  some  of  the  arts,  are  taught  at  an  expense  to 
each  student  of  60  to  100  florins  (or  from  5/.  to  8/.)  per  annum  ;  and 
at  the  Lyceum,  where  boys  from  ten  till  about  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
prepared  for  the  universities,  the  expense  is  still  more  moderate.  Nor 
IS  female  education  less  liberally  provided  for.  At  the  «^0|^crn  Xocbtcr 
6(bulc  (or,  High  School  for  Girls),  which  is  conducted  by  professors  of 
most  respectable  character,  the  first  class  of  scholars  are  taught  French, 
letter-writing,  geography,  history,  literature,  &c.,  for  36  florins  (or 
about  3Z.)  per  annum  ;  while  private  teachers  advertise  to  give  instruc- 
tions of  an  hour  daily  in  French  and  '*  artificial  flower-making,"  for  a 
single  florin  a  month.  Even  at  the  universities,  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  student  do  not  exceed  about  50/.  a  year. 

With  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  superstructure  of 
knowledge  does  not  seem  proportioned  to  its  extensive  foundation.  I 
can  reverence,  with  the  humility  which  conscious  insignificance  must 
produce,  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  great  scholars  of  Germany ; 
but  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  are  not  well-informed ;  on  general 
subjects  they  are  often  grossly  ignorant.  I  have  known  a  professor  de- 
scribe the  Red  Sea  to  his  pupils  as  *'  separating  Europe  from  Asia ;"  I 
have  heard  a  world-known  publisher  remark  that  ^'  the  steam-engine 

was  invented  by  the  Americans ;"  and  the  worthy  Professor  G (who 

fancied  that  his  pronunciation  of  English  was  better  than  my  own)  was 
under  the  impression  ''that  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  were  never 
sea-sick."  He  supposed,  probably,  that  *'  England's  fast-anchored  isle"* 
rode  at  her  moorings,  and  her  people  became  accustomed  to  the  motion. 
On  local  matters,  imconnected  with  their  own  purstuts,  there  is  the  same 
want  of  intelligence ;  not  from  defective  capacity,  but  from  mental  inac- 
tivity; and,  out  of  any  six  questions  asked  from  the  generality  of 
Germans,  the  answer  to  at  least  five  would  probably  be,  f>a9  f^ctff  i(b 
nicbt.    I  have  said  that  this  is  not  perhaps  from  want  of  capacity.    There 
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]i-<mljr'Oi>etiiiogrfor  wfaioh  Naicnre  seems  to haTvdteaed  tUem  the.] 
any  flea)^  It  ir  the  science  of  numbers.  If  I^sltm,  or  fat*  moM&^tbam 
mal^.the  Italien'Vestri,  bad  iti^ied  to  stody  thenMet  perfects  en  piewiflit 
of  1  puiEde»*headednesB,  he  ooidd  not  hare  takes  a<  finer  moM' tfaMii  si 
Cicnilaii  tradesnaan  reeeiying'  hb  bilL  His  faewtidendi  ^*  Fisr-  imtk 
vwanangr,:  tner  tmd  zwanzig :  aeht  tmd  vierzi§ r  zwei  mtd  aehtt  mmA 
vkngigi:.;:  and  the  labyrinth  that' follows — ^wifich  he  appeansaeif  he-coidd. 
ssttfaer  thread  nor  retrace— would  be  yeiy  amnsin|f'  if  they  wesej  nafe 
often^idsa  veiT'proToking.  It  must  be  adimtted  that  the:  mesn^rHof ' theea 
ooantriee  is^difficult;  hnt^  with  an  aptitude  at  calcaUtion,  .thi»  diffinl^ 
wodd  of  itself  produce  dexterit3\  On  the  oontrafy^.ail  the  sldli*  ^ngrr 
aeqfuire  seeoM  to  consisi  in  preventing  an  imsuceesabl  gneas  ftoaa*  ever 
operatiDg  against  theroselvee.  They  may  be  sloW'  ai-  finding^  oat- ihals 
twice  twenty-four  are  forty-eighty  but  they  ncYer  reeehra  it.  amij^l^ 
Yettheyvare  a  people  one  must  like.  They  are  gi>ed<ihmno«red^:  and 
pdbafaly,  aecording  to  CoUmei  Sibihorp's  theory),  ''beeaxisa  thfljr  eatt 
beef'  and  drink  beer  like  Christians;" 

Amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Grennang  wbo'had>  foyDBied  me* 
with  their  acquaintance  at  Carlsruhe^  was  fperr  ^tir  Jl»-^-— /  widixwhem 
J>  passed*  numy  agreeable  hours. .  His '  mastery  of  ova.  language  ■'was  «peD^ 
fiset*.;  hi». knowledge  of  its  modem  literature  greatly  beyond' raii  of  moilr 
of  my  countrymen.  Of  this  there  was*  su£Beient  proof  in  his^Qbi^ifi^ 
Sfttdioll^efy  a^coUection  (extending:  to  four  volumes)  of^  translations  fimft^ 
the*  best .  artieles  in  our  reviews  and  periodieais^ .  with  illustratbre.  audi 
faiojlfraidiical  notes.  In  one  of  our  waJks  he- pointed'  oat.  to  me  aimoim^- 
ment  m  the  6(blofODrtcn  to  the  poet  ^tM^  and^  wiiHe  speddiigroA 
hiiii^  r  shall  often  use  the  words  of  my  companionjhifltselfi 

Hebri  was  the  German  Bum^  In  his  subjeots^.as  weU  aa-his:  0fi|pDalI 
poskien,  he  resembles  our  great  poet.  They  are  die.  lo¥e»>  andl  haUts^ 
the^haxd^iiB  and  eirjeyments^  of  rural  lifey  described  by  one;  whe  had) 
sesn  and  felt  thema     His  balhid  of  S><t  Scatter  might  seem  to Ime- 


been  taken  from  Bums's  <<  When  wild  war^s  deadly^  blast  i»  hhnm;^' 
but'  both  are  tintedi  with  the  peculiar  feelings,  of  nie  oountKsse'wifidi 
produeod  uwm* 

The  hunt  of  affection  with  which  the. s<ddier  retdmisg'to  hirbomo'  ■ 
SDcfasngedas  tobefbrg0tten^-4sat  lastreoognisedt  it)  given' by  Hebeli 
in  »iew  lines  that  I  have  ventured  to  translate,  adhering*  tw*  the  samet 
measoEe^as-the  original : 

«  *er  Seflg/  lutt  griebU/  mi  gWebU  if*  bo."   \l  f.  w. 

O  laeroy!  my  Priedlm !— my  Eriediiii,  'ti»  ik9»>/ 
O  wel6ome,  my  Eriediin,  I  weU  Imow  thee  now!. 
How  oft  thy  lov'd  image,  ia  shadowy  wood« 
Or  nust-eovered  meadow,  beside  ma  has  stood  i 
How  oft  has  my  heart  b^n  with  thee  in  the  fight ;. 
In  the  perils  of  battle,  in  bUssing  and  blk^ht^ 
My  tears  and  mr  pravers  have  b^  off^  fbr  iiiee ; 
They  have  sav'a  me  for  FriedHn,  my  iE^Kedlin  fi^me; 
How  fast  throbs* my  bveast  !«-^tis^raBtttre>too  great! 
Gkune,  mothni-Harf  Friedliii--4ie  stsnai'atioaryte  1 

As  these  poems  are  m  the  V^Qcmanifd^C  dialect,  they  hare  to  be  traoa- 
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ktodiefCBifcnrJtbe  gen«rolUy  o£  Gemnoaj  L am  awacre  hW impMftedy 
Lhsrv  giFea/  the:  euj-  sinpHosty  of  Hebel's  verse;  biit  I  htttv  no(K 
uaed^  fam^woneidiaii  hie*  oounteynua^  Dr..  Von  Adnam,  mAo^  is  fak* 
Gmrman^  vergkn,.  rendert  hwn  ®^M  WXit  by  Urn  3^-  Uut^cn' 
Arttniltobl .  It  til  eztraeidiDaiy  how  Uttk»'the  Gcrifii  jgpeaerallyvBeenif 
eemiUej  ofi  the  effect  of-  suofa  ia>  pHrase,.  or  of  th»  iflMi^  ik^preieatti.  Iv 
Bafy  oneieialmoet:  led..to  idol«wonhip  by  th»- beavUfol  e£Q||^-ofHlie' 
y^rgpt  wfaMi  win  thep  gaze  even  ^  of  Ueretieti$  while  in:  maxiy*pBftt  of^ 
'Bxmask'^QaAMiiatt:  Gennaiiy^  it  is  paiafol  to  aeey  at  eret^  stepy  a^  bk>od-^ 
stained  figure  of  our  Saviour,  so  coarsely  eKecnted  that 'it  is  s^oarieature 
upon  humaaily) .  and  lalmoet  a  blaspdieiBy.  against.  God;  l!b  *  a^  like  tone 
ofi  nnndiwernwy  afctrrbule  the  expression  nriC'SIutUII^  Stilfy^a^oflfcea^ 
appliadiiy  a  peetieal>lover  to.  the  con^kizioD  of  lua'"  fab^ one^^' 

Ihave«poken>oftthe  resembknees  between  Hebri  and  Biimsv  Both'* 
w«re  bevDi  idieot  the  same  tinie^  in;  the  *'  oountiy  side."  Hebel-  m  a' 
remote  comer  of  one  of  the  most  pastoral  parts  of  the  German  Gberiand^ 
at  the  little  village  of  Hausen^  near  Basle.  Both  wer»  of.  humble  origin : 
the  father  of  Hebel  was  a  poori  weaver.  Both  passed,  their  boyho(>d  m. 
the  labours  and  empkymeists  of.  the  fields,. but  hero  the^  similarity  of 
their /^er^oner/ history  ceases.  HebeFhsd  the  good  fbrtune  to  meet  with 
some  kind-hearted  and  discerning  men  who  afforded. to  theiadii^at  bat 
talented  youth  the  means  of  education,  and.  of  studying,  divinity  and 
philology  at  a  university.  With  theee^advantages,  h»  rose  by  degrees 
nrom  the  situation  of  uoder^curate  and  assistant-teacher,  iitia  small  pro- 
vincial town,  to  that  of  teaeber  and  professor  at  Garlsiahe  ;  and  at  last 
attained  the  highest  preferment  to  which  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Ger- 
many can  aspire — the  rank  and' dignity  of  Prelate^  of  the  EutHeran 
church.  Even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  devote  some  portion  of  ISs. 
time  to  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  in  Greek  and.  German  literature, 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Carlsruhe.*-  He- wae>or  an  even  temper  and  of  a  tran- 
quil disposition,  8nd>8e  fie  wed  tbetenorof' his.  life*— which  he  closed,  as 
became  a  pastoral  poet,  not  in  the  court  ataeej^ere  and  bustle  of  the 
little  capital  of  the  GrandiDocKry  .but  in  the  lonely  shades  and  balmy 
breezes  of  the  gardens  of-Sehwehangen ;  to  which,  in  hopes  of  restoring 
his  impaired  heaUlv  hi  hadavtnred  soma  ttmei before  his  death.  He  was 
never  married,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  resembled  Bmnaiinithe 
ardency  of  his  feelings. 

As  poets,  both  drew  their  i«pinrtion>  ffom  nature;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  Burns  coBtem^ated  her  in  ail  <  her  simplicity,  Hebel 
through  the  veil  of  classie  recoHections.  BMU  loved ,  and  sought  her : 
Biums  with  the  glow  of  passionate,  adtoiration  ;  Hebel  as  the  object  of 
moral  feelings,  from  which  some  lesson  might  be  taught  Burns  is  em- 
pfastically^^  rural. p&Hiofi  36otidnd^  Hebelf  tfaougb:«rpo«tioal  lUds- 
tntorrand^deecriberot  oomtry  seenary^^aad  of  the  chaanRtaffMad  manaenp 
ai>  the  ymmauiry  amongat  whom  he£  had:  lived,  ^seems^.  et^ierniMignedljfi 
ognmcoamumdj^  anrimitatorrc^  tfarpacstondl  peetry  off  Gneet.*  Btaam 
te^.aiidttpBWitiiiwiUBKsetnsBoaidii^'pow«r,'  tfatof  saabeaa(aaiidIsnffBniig8:oe 
human  life ;  wfaB*rHeM!eithMr  syads^  ijioaei  dWser  shaabs^  orrtempeiv 
1iiaBaiwiihipiuifneiiffljatie«. .  Tlieybothpoasess«ni|iUty'(av'eKpraased 
beMerf«pHiHip^i  byriSe  Breiiobiwardliia»«0re)in  aniemineoi*  degm^  and* 
both  have  a  ridi  fund  of  humour ;  but  while  that  of  Bums  is  broad  and 
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genuine,  Hebel's — more  restrained  and  refined — is  rather  perhaps  a  sly, 
good-tempered  irony,  than  those  blendings  of  mirth  and  mournfuhiesSy 
laughter  and  tears,  wit  and  simplicity,  derision  and  kindheartednesB, 
which  delight  us  in  our  own  more  gifted  poet  Bums's  poems  also  indude 
a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  Rebel's.  The  author  of  the 
^Crmanifcbc  ®c5titC  is  a  clever  and  benevolent  country  curate,  who 
describes  with  true  poetical  feelin?  the  scenery  that  surrounds  him,  and 
the  lives  and  manners  of  his  flock,  while  Bums  is  one  of  those  original 
and  powerful  minds  that  never  appear,  with  the  same  combinationsi  more 
than  once  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 

To  translate  Rebel  into  EInglish  would  be  merely  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  gratitude;  as  Bums,  with  all  the  difficulties  he  presents  even  to  many 
Englishmen,  has  found  excellent  translators  in  Germany.  There  are 
few  who  will  not  recognise  the  closeness  and  spirit  of  the  following 
version,  though  they  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written : 

fOlein  Jpers  tfl  im  ^o&ilaxib,  mein  ^ivi  tfl  ntdbt  ^tet  I 
flO^ein  Jbtti  ift  tm  «pod)lanb/  tm  toalb'aen  fftmtx  I 
^a  iagr  id)  bad  9lot^milb/  ba  folg*  i(i)  bem  dUff, 
SKetn  «&er)  ifl  im  «&od^lanb  n>o  immer  ic^  ge^'.    U.  f.  to. 

It  is  almost  verbatim^ 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a  chasing  the  deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe. 
My  he^'s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go,  &c. 

And  in  another  piece  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  humour  of  the 
original  seems  admirably  accomplished,  though  the  translation  is  more 
free* 

**  Sfluit/  »er  f  lopft  on  mcine  Zi^^x  ?" 

"3d)^ mein 0d)o|!"  fptad) ginbtap. 
« ®ey nad) ^aut I    fea« treibflbu ^kt r 

"®utc«  nur  1"  fpradb  ginblap. 
<<SBie  etn  9{&uber  ((^(ei^ffbu  bo(^ !" 

"  JRaub*  au*  gem !"  fprad)  ginblop. 
*•  Sreibfl  t)or  SWorgen  Unfua  nod)  r 

«  2(Uerbine« !"  fpra(^  ginblap.    It  f. ». 
In  Bums: 

"  Who  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ?'* 

"  0  wha  is  it  but  Rndlay." 
**  Then  eae  vour  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here  !'* 

"  Inaeed  maun  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 
"  What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief?" 

"  0  come  and  see,"  quo'  Findlay,  &c. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Blackwood  a  translation  of  some 
of  Bums's  poems  into  French ;  the  last  language— even  amongst  Mezzo- 
farUSs  many  tongues — ^in  which  we  should  ever  have  expected  to  see 
them.  Those  I  have  now  given  were  published  under  an  assumed  name 
in  a  literary  iouraal,  edited  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Menzel,  and  are  attiibtifted 
to  Gutsav  Pnzer,  the  author  of  an  excellent  Life  of  Luther. 

And  now,  to  descend.  Though  it  is  an  abrapt  transition,  I  cannot 
quit  tiie  subject  of  Carlsmhe  without  mentioning  that  its  markets  ' 
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excellently  supplied ;  and  with  the  exception  of  bread  (which  was  equal 
to  about  sixpence  the  quartern  loaf,  for  the  best),  tiie  prices  of  all 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  were  lower  by  one-half  than  they  were 
in  England.  While,  for  the  epicure,  *'  an  artful  Italian^  kept  a  constant 
supply  of  soles,  salmon,  codfish,  oysters,  dindons  aux  truffes^  capons, 
poulardea  de  Brest^  red-legged  partridges,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  The 
fish  was  generally  brought  from  Holland ;  but  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  was  impeded  by  ice,  we  had  supplies,  by  way  of  Strasburg, 
from  Marseilles,  and  still  deliciously  fresh.  Cookery,  in  a  nation  where 
the  g^tification  of  the  appetite  has  never  been  unwisely  disregarded,  is 
considered  so  important  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  lady  below  the 
highest  rank,  that  the  daughters  of  most  respectable  people  were  sent  to 
receive  instructions  in  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  where  we  had  often  stayed; 
but  they  were  confined  to  their  place  of  study,  and  imder  the  eye  of  the 
landlord's  wife. 

Even  the  waiters  at  such  places  are  generally  from  a  class  much 
superior — in  station  at  least — to  ours.  Instead  of  being  drafts  from 
our  domestic  helps,  or  disappointed  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  stage, 
they  are  often  the  well-educated  sons  of  comparatively  wealthy  parents, 
and  are  sent  merely  to  learn  their  business  previous  to  purchasing 
or  inheriting  a  similar  establishment.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this 
superiority  that  makes  them  so  ready  to  repel — and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
with  a  good  deal  of  insolence — the  contemptuous  tone  assumed  by  many 
of  our  young  countrymen  in  addressing  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  Eng* 
land,  very  rarely  resent  the  insults  of  a  liberal  paymaster. 

Of  Carlsruhe  I  shall  say  no  more.  Should  I  return  to  my  memoranda^ 
it  will  be  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  to  names  which 
are  held  in  honour. 


A  FESTA-DAY  IN  CAPBI. 


All  was  sunshine  and  mirth  in  Capri  on  the  day  that  claims  S.  Cos* 
tanzo  for  its  patron  saint ;  and  as  the  procession  wound  along  the  steep 
and  narrow  paths  which  here  fulfil  the  office — though  anywhere  out  of 
Syria  or  Dalmatia  they  would  not  be  honoured  with  the  name — of  roads, 
gaily  fluttered  the  wnite  veils  in  the  light  May  wind,  and  brightly 
sparkled  the  black  eyes,  seldom  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  among 
the  orange-groves  and  vineyards  that  bloom  along  the  precipitous  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Nicies.  As  we  stood  at  the  arched  gateway  of  the  little 
town,  whose  inhabitants  were  now  passing  before  us,  there  were  few 
among  them  who  &iled  to  receive  a  kmdly  smile  or  word  of  recognition 
from  my  friend,  long  a  resident  upon  the  island,  and  gratefully  smiled 
they  in  reply,  while  their  lips  still  chanted  the  prabes  of  the  saint  whose 
festa  they  were  assembled  to  honour.  Mother  and  maiden,  man  and  boy, 
there  they  were,  decked  out  in  their  gayest;  the  elders  among  them  pre- 
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aerviDg  ID  theirxlreiB^sonw  feir  remainiDg  traces  of  tBmr  gncefuLidaadt 
oDfltume, irvUoh'liie  yonxger portioaiiad,  alas  1  discsrdedto'iDBke'waj' fcm 
that'  uphidi;  im  dieir  iimoeexxoey  they  termed  diets,  h  la  Prcmehay^.  L 
Uocur  not .  if  itnraa  aocidental,  or  whether  the  Temaxk.  made  aa  ta  odMC 
parts  !of  ItsUr.s^pliea  here  dlfo,  but  it  seemed  to  me.  that  tbece  wereieipi 
among  th»-£inr  sex  who  were  move  than  mere  g^ls- or  leaa  tiaar  oidi 
women'— old,  shiiTelled  .up^  emaciated -women^  whose  feattoreaanni^ed:!]!: 
strongs  contraatrwith  the  pAmnp,  merry  &cea  of  the  gixis;  and  tfaa'aams);. 
though  :nolan  so  great  a  degree,  might  be  observed  of  the  meo*^ 

As  we  turned,  to  dceeend  bj  a  steeper  path  than  that  yMiA^iimr^m^ 
cession  followed,,  so  that  we  might  again  fall  in  with  it, .  howi  baaailiftil> 
waa  the  seene.  that  lay  before  our  eyes!  Immediately  in  froat^of.  is 
soared  Vcsonas;  not^  as  I.  had  seen  him  five  years  before^  widiilw 
swardry  head>darkened  by  douds  of  smoke,  and  yomiting  fordi  ajt:iiito»- 
vals,  with  sounds  like  distant  thunder,  huge  masses  of  molten  rock;^. amid' 
flames  which  ni^xt  made  visible  ;  but  quiet  and  majestie  like  hia  hfetfuen 
that' rose  around  him,  and  peaceful  as  the  bKxe,  the  bright  bloc  saar  thafe. 
sned  and '  sighed  vpistfully  at  hts  feet,  and  whicbi  seemed ^yet^mnte-besna*- 
tifid  in^  its  contrast' with  the  g^reen  vines  and  darker  olives  so  pteattfnlly: 
spread ?'  along  the  shore,  .^ong  ohcsnut-groves  to  the  rigfataj^aand. 
tlie  white  wdk  that' glisten  in  CasteBamare^  and  to  the  IdBt  arose  the 
davkerpalaesa  iof  Najdes^  while  straggling  between  d»two,  and  at  thiaiB^^ 
tancc' appearing' to  be  connecting  streets  of  one  huge 'town,  weae  seen  .ther 
little  villages  of  Portici,  Torre  del  Grreco^and  Amimnaata;  throngiiiwfawhy. 
as  though  to  remiBd  us  that' we  were  not' living,  in  the'^ys  o^  Visgfl,-th« 
raihrayv.  train  was  steamiDg.  Further  to  the  right,,  and  ata^distiuice  of 
four  or  five  miles,  theugh  the  pure  atmosphere  made  it  aeem  much  Jiaaicr r 
to  our  English  eyes,  jutted  the  promontory  that  conceals  Sorrento^ .  aid; 
if  we  turned  our  eyes  about  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  fell 
on  Ischia  and  Procida,  and  the  lower  coast  where  Baise  lies,  though  it 
was  scarcely  discernible  from  the  place  on  winch  we  stood. 

I  had  remained  in  Capri  longer  than  I  had  at  first  intended,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  this  festa,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  my  good  friend  Pagani, 
whose  inn  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  the  primitive  yet  comfortable 
arrangements  and  the.  merits  c^  its  proprietor  deserve ;  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  delay.  For  the  Blue  Ghrotto,  though  beantifiil  indeed, 
iatbe  katt:^i  the  things  worth  visiting  in  this  delij^rtfU.  island^  and  I 
grewv  I'JcnowMiot^  how,  daily  mere  enchanted  with  sdl  thatiticontasiaa^x* 
ay,  erenftbr/tha  point,  of  feeling  my  antipathy*  tb  Tibacias-gradnaygf^ 
melting  awa3%«  And  now  asr* the  scents  wiiieh  he  loved,  to- l6ok.uiiBK 
were  rendered  tome  yettmore  fascinating  by  all  thav light  and  Jife*codfe 
£  felt  my  beartv  glowing  with  &  sense  of  enjoymenti  mely  eocperitnoad* 
aftair the  fatry>  daya-of  childhood .  have  passed  a<wayv; .  and  growipi^llKrw-* 
upon  sentimental^.  I-  nearly  misaed  ray* footing  down  the.  rooghiptth:  b^ 
Wnch-we  wererhnrriadlydeseendiog:.  My^^fneod^s^nadyi  annpsobiAlgr) 
aayedimefroBi  bboken  boneei 

We  reaahedi  the.  point  o£  interseetion:  soan*  eneugb^.  Tbe^road'  haier 
iMia strewn' wiBi  rofe^leaveaj  and  other  nocwers,  ci.t  woMn^  enoi^pii  gmwt 
wild  telead. astray^maidens  wisar  than  Broser|^iBn^« goddosa- thee|^ 
jfm\  and:nelvtiieroadIoidy,  forar  tlia:piooesnonMMne:is  ssglituwe: 
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thattfltriMn  hadibeeii  showeredioii  manand'maidMi^iaB^tbej  pasaadbefocec 
tfaeiniMighbcnirs  sMted^on  the  widls:  on.  either  sid*  o^  tmm^.  The*  gilt, 
image  of t  S <.  Gostanso  was  buried vup  to  thei diin* .  Trcdjr  thetr.  offieet  cm i 
hMperbeen  no  sunecure^  to'  the:  fonr  bearers  im  thatfHnrniiig  son;,  bittit. 
iMd|4  a .  poti;  of '  hoBoar,  and:they  did.  net  mind  the  fatigne,  hot  tniib;ed . 
merrily  ateg  under  their  burdeo^  imtil  they  reached^  the  little  duifMrl  to « 
wfaieh  they  were  bonnd*-  Ad  ugly  littla-  bailding  in  troth  it  was,,  alli 
whitewash  tttditinsel;  boti  ttie  good. folks  seem  to  lore  it.  notwilhstand*'- 
ing;  and.  new  it* was  dressed  out  in  all  its^ festal  drapery^  and  beliore.the* 
pondi  were  gpathered  those  whose  laziness  had  kept  them  from  johunig' 
the  procession,  and  who  now  were  waiting  its  arrival,  diatting.  and. 
smokiiig^  oroonsoming'  their  leisure  and  their  biriooohi  in  the  purohase 
c&\  gpngerhread  and  other  oomestihles'  at  the  stalk  whidi.  had^  been  set. 
ixp«anitha  Iktle  piaanu 

Tha-oeremMiiesiof  the  dtrjr  ended  before  twelra;  and  we  separated>to> 
rest^. daring  the  hot  noontios,  under  an  engagement  from  my  friend  toy 
meet  i^^  at.  his  hoase  half  an  hour  after  sonset^.or,-  aa  they  say  heie^ 
at  tewnty-foar  o'clock,  t6  be  spectators  of  a  ^'festa  di  hallo"  (as  it  waa^ 
rathcrv  magnificently  termed)  which  lie  had  organised  on  this  occasicmf 
fhr -the -amusement  of  his  simple  neighbours.     So,. ere  it  was  dnak,  and 
while  the  horizon  and  Isohia  were  yet  glowing  in  the  brightness  off  a. 
southern  sunset^ .  thither  we  went.     We  were  tW  first  to  arrive ;  bat  net : 
long!  afterwards  came  the  parroeo,  and  the  medieo,  and  the  great  oom^ 
mandante  himself,  and  a  troop  of  b)ai^*eyed.  maidens,  their  veils  of 
cemnoii^  laid  aside^  though  they  did  not  look  the  lesst  pretty  for -that;. 
And  the  band  of  the  island,  oonristing^of  a  tambourine  and  a  gnitaiT^ 
faftring;  struck  upland  the  little  difficulties  concerning  preoedence  and  se* 
forth,  for<  whi^tyoufi  Italian  is  a  great,  sddcler,  having  been  happsly 
sarmomited/.  taraseone  and. tarantella  followed  in  rapid,  sueoession.     Andv 
then  came  wine  and  cakes^  and  tarantellas' agatn^  in  which  we  took  part^ 
to  the  best  of  onr  limited  knowledges     And  suddenly,  some  one,  beldecr 
than  the  rest,,  proposed — what  thmk  yonp^^a;ContrBdanse{     Now,  be* 
it  known  to  all  who  ignore  die  same,  that  a  contcedanse  in  civilised; 
oonntries'  is  nothing:  more  than  a  quadrillew     But  oh,  ye  gods  !  wUitra^ 
quadrille  was  here!     'Twas  i^  perfect. o//a.j9M£rfcfa  of.  Terpeiohorean  art 
— all  dances  mingM:  together,  chassez;  and  wadts^  and  promenade^  and; 
gak^pe,  with'a.trifleof  polkaifaj  way  ci  variation,  and  all  at»the  pleasvrer 
ctf  our.  leader.     And  who  so- good  sleader  as:  oar  gallast  TeoeBle?!— at 
sad.  and  sobered  man,  indeed^  was  he:  on  most  oecaskxns;  for  imprison* 
ment  and  banishment  for  crimes  of  which  he  had  never  even  heard^the.^ 
names  had,  in  these  days  of  revolution,  worked  their  inflnenee  upenhim, 
and  turned  the  bright  waters  of  his  manhood  into  a  well  of  bitterness ; 
but  now  gay  and  lighthearted  as  on  the  day  when  first  he  had  sported  a 
new  uniform  in  the  frescoed  salons  of  Naples,  he  footed  it  memly  under 
the  awning  through  which  the  perfumed  breath  of  night  was  wafted 
from  the  orange-groves. 

Af^r  a  second  specimen  of  this  new-fangled  dance,  prolonged  some- 
what beyond  the  common,  I  was  not  sorry  to  retreat  for  a  while  to  my 
friend's  mtting-room  up-stairs,  in  order  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  the 
scene  from  the  window.     *'  The  night  of  cloudless  climes  and  starry 
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skies"  was  glorious  indeed  to  behold !  Below,  the  fire-flies  were  flitting 
about,  as  though  the  stars  had  taken  wing  from  above.  The  melody  of 
a  thousand  plashing  waves  fell  upon  my  ear.  In  spite  of  the  mnac  and 
mirth  below,  I  could  hear  them  as  they  rushed  through  the  arched  rocks 
of  the  Fareglioni,  as  they  swept  along  the  narrow  channel  which  divides 
the  mainland  from  the  precipice  on  whose  summit  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shingles  of  the  Marina.  And 
once,  while  I  sat  there,  ^m  the  tower  of  the  ancient  cathedral  boomed 
forth  the  knell  of  another  hour  that  had  passed  away  never  to  return, 
bringing  us  nearer  to  a  morrow  not  appointed  to  dawn  upon  one  of  those 
who  were  even  now  dancing  below ! 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  The  noise  of  hurried  feet  struggling  up 
the  stairs  succeeded  to  the  measured  cadence  of  the  dance.  The  voice  oif 
eager  inquiry,  of  sympathy,  and  of  sorrow,  supplanted  the  laughter  that 
had  reigned  before.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  poor  commandante, 
so  lately  full  of  life  and  spirits,  had  been  seized  witn  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  even  now  being  carried  up  the  stairs  which  he  was  never  more 
to  descend  alive.  They  laid  him  on  my  friend's  bed.  At  first  he  uttered 
a  word  or  two  thickly  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  anxious  doctor ; 
but  gradually  his  breathing  became  more  stertorous ;  veins  were  opened 
in  his  arms,  in  his  hands,  in  his  feet,  but  the  blood  would  not  flow.  A 
messenger  was  sent  for  leeches,  and  none  were  to  be  got.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  voice  of  the  poor  wife,  when  they  asked  her  what  they 
should  pay  for  them,  and  she  answered  "  Qualunque  preno."  It  was 
the  voice  of  poverty  indignant  to  be  niggardly  in  so  g^reat  an  extremity. 
No  sum  would  be  too  great  to  g^ve  for  die  cnance — it  was,  alas !  bat  a 
faint  one— of  saving  her  husband's  life.  They  had  roused  her  from  her 
sleep  to  hear  that  her  husband  was  dyin^,  but  she  gave  way  to  no 
womanish  grief,  until  the  last  sad  offices  nad  been  performed  by  the 
priests  who  were  waiting  in  the  outer  room.  Then,  at  length,  the  voice 
of  her  sorrow  burst  forth.  They  led  her  down  the  stairs,  on  which  a 
drop  of  his  blood  was  still  visible.  She  dipped  her  forefinger  in  it,  and 
placed  it  to  her  lips.  It  was  touching  to  observe  the  various  ways  in 
which  she  expressed  her  reverence  for  him  who  was  no  more,  peculiar  as 
they  appeared  to  one  at  least  of  those  who  were  present.  Doubtless  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife — ^probably  she  was  a  good  woman;  for  my 
friend  told  me  that  as  she  passed  by  the  shrine  of  Our  La^,  on  the  way 
to  her  desolate  home,  she  flung  herself  on  the  ground,  and  implored  on 
her  knees  that  succour  in  her  sorrow  which  an  All-merciful  God  alone 
can  give. 

AjQd  thus  ended  our  Festa-Day  in  Capri. 
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BT  FLOBENTIA. 

Something  about  Kuns  and  Ck>nyent8— The  Quirinale  and  Flos  DC 

I  HAD  seen  a  saint  made  at  St.  Peter's  when  I  came  first  to  Rome. 
I  have  now  seen  a  nun  made,  and  the  second  ceremony  edified  me  more 
than  the  first,  because,  having  deeply  studied  ecclesiastical  Rome,  I 
understood  it  better.  There  is  a  small  church  on  the  left  hand,  descend- 
ing the  hill  from  the  Quattro  Fontane  towards  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
before  whose  door  we  found  ourselves  at  nine  o'clock  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Who  the  tutelary  saint  of  that  small  church  is,  no  bigger  than  an 
"  upper  chamber,"  I  do  not  know.  Our  kind  monk,  Padre  S-- — ,  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  us,  ushered  us  in,  and  placed  us  close  to  the  altar, 
garlanded  and  wreathed,  and  draped  with  red  and  white  and  gold,  mixed 
with  flowers  and  boughs ;  the  floor  of  the  church  was  also  strewed  with 
box  and  bay  leaves,  exhaling  an  aromatic  perfume  as  the  heavy  feet  of 
the  crowd  went  and  came.  We  were  earlv :  the  altar  was  untenanted, 
with  a  crimson  desk  and  cushion  placed  in  front  for  the  officiating 
cardinal.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  running  to  and  fro  ;  for  it  seemed 
a  simple  primeval  sort  of  place,  unused  to  such  grand  and  solemn  cere- 
monial :  the  custodcf  anglice,  pew-openevy  a  little  humptidumpty  woman, 
looked  all  cap  and  ribbons,  bustle,  and  confusion.  She  and  the  Swiss 
Guards,  in  their  parti-coloured  uniforms,  standing  right  and  left  of  the 
altar,  were  incessantly  at  cross-purposes,  causing  the  poor  little  soul  to 
blush  deeper  and  deeper  at  each  fresh  mistake.  Then  there  was  a 
naughty  little  shred  of  the  garment  of  Aaron,  dressed  in  a  surplice,  who 
dogged  about  in  company  with  another  little  priestikin,  and  caused  great 
scandal  by  the  faces  they  made  from  behind  the  altar  at  each  other — a 
mesincanvenance  instantly  and  sternly  checked  by  a  tall  and  solemn 
priest,  who,  laying  violent  hands  on  both,  drove  them  ignominiously 
forth  among  the  crowd,  in  a  state  of  great  aflright,  the  uttle  fellows' 
bright  eyes  staring  wildly  around.  It  was  a  festa — a  ereat  festa — and 
they  wanted  to  enjoy  it  their  own  way ;  the  poor  things  knew  no  better. 

After  the  pew-opener  had  rushed  about  in  and  out  of  the  crowd  many 
times,  putting  chairs  in  impossible  places,  where  they  won't  stand,  and 
evincine^  various  evidences  of  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  contem- 
plated by  the  Swiss  Guards  with  a  certain  grim  and  cynic  composure,  a 
bell  soimded  lustily — a  buzz  and  hush  went  round  the  crowd — the 
Guards  opened  a  passage — and  Cardinal  Mattei,  a  venerable  man,  entirely 
clothed  in  red,  advanced,  and  knelt  on  the  cushion  prepared  for  him. 
He  was  followed  by  a  suite  of  gentlemen — ^his  confessor,  &c. — all  habited 
in  black,  somewhat  in  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  style,  wearing  swords  and 
chains,  who,  during  his  orisons,  stood  around  him.  After  he  had  risen 
and  taken  his  place  in  front  of  the  altar  opposite  the  congregation,  two 
ladies,  the  Countess  Marescalchi  and  Mrs.  Scott,  wearing  veils,  advanced, 
accompanied  by  priests,  leading  by  the  hand  two  little  children.  They  took 
their  places  on  chairs  facing  the  altar.  After  a  pause,  and  the  singing  of 
invisible  female  voices  from  behind  the  altar,  advanced  the  four  sutexa, 
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who,  having  previously  taken  the  lesser  vows,  were  now  to  make  what  is 
called  their  profession.  They  were  hahited  as  Sisters  of  Mercy,  wearing 
black  robes,  and  white. linen  dloihs  IbTded  OTor  and  About,  their  heads  in 
those  indescribable  coifs  peculiar  to  nuns.  Each  bore  a  lighted  candle  in 
her  hand ;  their  eyes  were  bent  on  the  g^und ;  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  ^o  other  elderly  sisters,  sijnilarly  habitej*  who  Jhad  .Already 
taken  the  full  vows.  The  solemn  funereal  procession  passed  into  the 
enclosure  around  the  altar,  each  sister  making  her  leverenoe  to  Ife'heQe- 
yolent-lookiog  cardinal  sitting  on  his  £auld-8tool,  being  ^loee3  by 'two 
lovely  children,  fair  and  pure  as  alabaster,  habited  as  litUe  «Dg«b-->«n 
innocent  delusion — ^their  extreme  beauty  mueh  -fEivoined  with  oiMrNi 
df  blue  over  tunics  of  pale  pink,  clasnoaliy  disposed  about  their  dHioBte 
little  persons,  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  having  wings  eoveied'with 
fsathers.  These  little  creatures  bore  each  a  ealver:  the  one  ^eontaiaiBg 
•wreaths  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  flowers,  the  ether  crowns-df  given 
rthoms,  their  g^reat  dagger  point  standing  out  sefeittl'  inches — iihoiiB  ihat 
recal  those  heads  of  the  divine  "Man  of  Sorrow^" eu^ 'as  GhBdoaod 
'Carlo  Dolce  could  create,  so  agonising  and  overwhehmw  to'liie'iBkid, 
8S  imaging  the  true  and  sacred  tale  of  suffering,  shadowed  SuHjlferth. 

By  the  time  the  various  groups  had  ranged  themselves  aroonl  ifae 
Altar,  the  sacred  space  was  quite  fall.  It  was  a  rich  and -varied  tableau, 
c<Hnbining  the  ingredients  of  an  admirable  picture:  the  edhn,  veneviMe 
oerdinal  in  the  centre;  on  one  side  the  six  nuns,  in  their  daik  habits, 
ibearing,  as'the  wise  virgins  of  old,  '^  their  lights  burning  f*  on'ihe  other, 
'tile  group  of  attendant  gentlemen  and  priests,  the  little  AaeA  in  their 
gay  draperies,  the  veiled  ladies  And  their  littie  charges, -with 'the  great 
crimson  velvet  curtains  enclosing  a11  in  their  heavy  tolds.  Mmic'iiow 
burst  forth  from  the  ludden  choir  in  full  and  joyous  etrains,be&tlii^ the 
happy  celebration  of  the  celestial  espousals.  The 'cardinal  w«b' invested 
^with  sj^endid  r6bes  of  white  and  gold ;  a  Jewelled'Oiitre' being -phesdtm 
'his  head.  The  ladies  (secular)  then  adfanced,  and,  kneeling  «t  hisleet, 
presented  the  two  children,  who  received  at  his  hands  'the  oonseenHed 
oil  on  their  foreheads — a  renewing  of  the  baptismal  vows;  answennig,  I 
take  it,  to  our  own  ceremony  of  confirmation.  Oil  -that  'hae  'bem 
solemnly  blessed  can  only  be  used  in  the  most  solemn -rites,  mth  as  itiie 
coronation  of  sovereigns,  the  anointing  the  dying,  in  extreme  unction. 
And  other  exceptional  occasions,  and  is  only  to  be  tovdiedlW  the  hands 
of  a  priest  A  fillet  of  n^hite  silk  was  therefore  'fasteiwa  Toond  'tiie 
heads  of  the  diildren,  giving  -them  the  appearance  of  early  Chiistba 
catechumens.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  graceful  preface  to  the  other 
ceremony,  the  children,  and  the  two  ladies  actmg  as  their  sponsors, 
retired  to  their  seats,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Music  broke  the  pauses,  joyous  halldujidis,  and  Te  1>enm8  'vnH 
Jubilates  ;  amid  which  songs  of  praise,  the  nuns  advancing,  kissed  *tiie 
hand  of  the  cardinal.  Their  confessor,  a  tall,  ill*&voured  man,  who  had 
entered  with  them,  and  taken  his  place  within  the  altar,  now  rose,  And  in 
Italian  besought  the  favour  of  tne  cardinal  to  permit- his- AddiesBUBg  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  to '  his  spiritual  daughters. 

*6uch  an  occasion  would  furnish  an  admirable  opportunifyfar  a  jnan  of 
Eloquence  and  intellect  to  make  a  splendid  discourse,  but  Aepidn^here 
-present  was  a  common,  coarse  creature,  i^ho'bra#led 'inA'fii^lHpitAed 
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.voice,  like; a-presbjtextBii .mimsier,  fiir  about . twenty  minutes,  in^pnuse  of 
Tiivinstv,  mid  extolllDg  tbe  aocnfioe  these  *^oor>ggiQieiGigf«u,^as  'he 
8tjTcd':uiem,  were -about  to  make,  aud  then  sat  down.  .The  &un8jigai& 
advanced  opposite  to  the  cardinal,  andfknelt-~^theilittle  angek,  ^who.  tud 
looked  very  faint  and  weary,  bearing  the  flowers  and  thorns,  .iithile  the 
padfe  •  continued  his  stentorian  oration,  drew: near,  aad  Jhe  loecemon j 


I-oanaot  attempt  to  give^l  the.partieidaxs  of  allong.aad  complicated 
service.  I^  notice  the  salient  points,  alone.  '  One  .nun, laepresentiiig dnr 
fellows — all  bearing  the  lighted  candles,  of  a  size  .muoh  iresemying  « 
.torch--»made  a  speech  in  Italian  to  the  cardinal,  to  the  effect  that  she 
and}her£dlows  desired  to  lavaside.all  worldly  pomp,  desires,. and  unities, 
and  to  attach  themselves  wnolly  to  that  divine  brid^^room  who  will  ono 
day  descend  to  daim  his  own,  and  knock.  They  desired  rto  suffer,  ;to 
obey,  to'ienonnce  all  and  everything  for  EUs  sake— father  andimotfatr 
and  friends— -so  as  to  be  finmd  of  him.  This  was  all  pronoonoed  in« 
dear,  dieerful  voice,  without  any  iqpparent  emotion  whatever ;  in  fact,  it 
wAnted.' modulation  to  make  it  interesting ;  and  great  and  noble  as  was 
the  sacrifice  they  were  making,  from  this -very  cause  it  was  devoid  of 
intearest,  and  lad&ed  that  poetic  charm  of  melancholy  and  sad  renunciation 
with  whieh  the  imagination  invests  a  nun's  vows,  separating  her. from  all 
d^  loves  in  the  world  tdaible,  for  the  sake  and  love  of  ihAt  mmtikle 
country— *tfaat  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  retnns— ^beyond  the 
skies. 

At*  the  dose  of  the  nun's  oration' the  cardinal  addressed .  certain  ques- 
tioBS'to  them  all,  and  I  heard  them  pfemise  '^to  go  wheosffcr  they  were 
sent.^'  What  a  world  lay  in  these  simple  words — ^the  renunciation  of 
what  we  love  next  to  life,  our  liberty — "  libero  arbttrio  " — "to  go  whither 
they  were  sent."  Poor  souls !  what  a  vow,  and  what  fortitude  would '  be 
required  to  fulfil  it,  when  we  remember  that  these  being  .Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  employed  in  nurnng  the  sidc-^not  bein^iconfisedTwithin 
any  particular  convent— *undertook  the  most  painful  and  revolting  duties 
fellow-worms  can  perform  towards  each  other.  ^^To  go.whi:£er  they 
are  sent,"  into  contagion,  filth,  sorrow,  and  death— ^to  minister  to  m 
wants  of  the  suffning  wretch  that  the  world  disowns— to. rseeive  his  last 
sigh — to  dose  his  starting  eyes!  Oh!  ffaolv  and  saered •vocation  when 
sincerely  fulfilled  I  .  Surely  your  treasure  will  be  "  where  neither  mioth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,"  if— oh,  frail  sisters  I — ye  are 'enabled  steadtetly 
to  keep  these  vows.  May  Heaven  and  all  its -saints  help  ye,  and  guard 
ye  in  the  stony  path  before  you !  Their  lights  burnt  brightly  now,  ^  and 
all  looked  £sir  for  the  weary  journey.     But  who  knows  ? 

The  cardinal  then  took  a  pair  of  laige  scissors  from  off  the  altar,  and 
cut  from  the  head  of  each  a  handful  of  hair,  which  he  presented  to  them. 
Receiving  the  hair  from  him  they  oast  it  from  them,  with  these  words, 
said  in  dear,  round,  unhesitating  accents:  "  Rinunzio  al  mondo  e  a  tutte 
le  sue  vanity."  There  was  almost  hate  and  defiance  in  the.tone  and  the 
action,  as  though  the  thought  of  this  world  was  sin, :  and  pain,  and 
sorrow ;  but  no  one  present  could  for  a  moment  question  its  entire  -sin- 
oerity — it  was  the  free  spontaneous  expression  of  the  internal  essence. 
The  cardinal  then  addreoed  them  in  Italian. 

"Mie  aofdk,''  said  he,  <<you  have  chosen,  like  Maiy,  the  '^better 
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part; '  you  will  be  the  brides  of  that  unfleen  and  inTiaible  bridegroom, 
whose  coming  the  church  militant  earnestly  awaits.  Will  you,  like  him, 
choose  the  crown  of  thorns,  or  will  you  prefer  the  chaplet  of  flowers? 
Here  are  both.     I  desire  that  you  make  your  choice.** 

The  little  angels  now  advanced,  bearing  each  their  load. 

**  Eminentissimo,"  replied  the  nun  who  had  all  along  acted  as  spokes- 
woman, "  we  only  wish  in  all  things  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ]>ivine 
Lord;  we  beseech  the  blessed  Virgin,  Maria  Santissima,  and  all  the 
saints  to  help  us  in  this  our  resolve.  Like  Jesus,  we  desire  to  wear  the 
crown  of  thorns,  which  we  now  take." 

Each  advanced,  and  taking  a  crown  of  thorns  from  off  the  salver,  the 
two  elder  sisters  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  their  white  coifs.  Bearing  these 
marks  of  our  Saviour's  agony,  they  had  accomplished  the  symbolic  rites 
of  the  Church,  and  had  become  eternally  dedicated  to  Him  in  Time  as  in 
Eternity.  They  kissed  the  hand  of  the  cardinal,  then  saluted  tenderly 
each  other ;  and,  after  listening  to  some  more  joyous  music  from  the  invi- 
sible choir,  celebrating  tlie  mystic  espousals,  they  withdrew  as  they  had 
come.  I  could  see  them  well  as  they  passed  out.  Some  were  strikingly 
young  and  handsome,  of  that  classic  type  of  Roman  beauty,  oon&st- 
mg  in  fine  lines  and  g^nd  massive  features,  reminding  one  perpetually 
of  the  antique,  with  those  deep,  dark,  unutterable  glancing  eyes,  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  South — profound,  fathomless,  glorious,  as  the  depths  of  tneir 
own  blue  heavens !  Peace  go  with  the  holy  maids,  and  joy  in  the  great 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  whither  they  were  bound ;  and  may  they  nev^ 
repent  those  solemn  oaths,  chronicled  by  the  Church  in  our  hearing! 

"Ah,  poverinel"  exclaimed  that  excellent  creature,  Padre  S ^ 

when  all  was  over.  "  Dio  li  protegge !  What  a  life — what  sacrifices ! 
Ah,  chi  lo  sa  I"  (What  words  can  tell  ?)  And  his  honest  eyes  ran  over 
vrith  tears,  for  he — a  monk  of  Valombrosa — knows  practically  what  it  is 
to  take  up  that  Cross  here  below,  and  kiss  and  wreathe  it  with  the 
flowers  of  humility  and  resignation,  when  it  is  most  heavy  and  most 
bitter,  in  memory  of  ^im,  our  glorified  Lord,  whom,  Heaven  be  praised! 
we  all  join  in  adoring,  and  by  whose  merits  alone  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Greek  can  hope  for  salvation  I 

The  church  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  Esquiline,  is  knovm  to  eveiy  one 
as  the  place  where  the  animals  are  blessed.  It  is  also  well  known  to 
Romans  as  the  convent  where  are  manufactiured  the  palms  used  by  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  in  the  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Tms  year  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  were  woven  out  of  the  "  canne," 
or  reeds  (growing  in  waving  forests  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy 
places),  by  the  industrious  nuns,  who,  living  under  what  is  called 
"clausura, '  can  never  leave  their  monastery  like  the  free^  but  certainly 
more  suffering,  "  Sisters  of  Mercy." 

Padre  S — —  took  us  to  see  the  great  palm  made  for  the  Pope,  and 
sent  to  him  every  year  from  San  Antonio.  He,  poor  man,  was  in  ecstaiy 
over  its  elegance  and  fancy ;  if  it  had  been  a  rare  cinque-cento  toy, 
worked  by  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Cellini,  he  could  not  have  more  ex- 
tolled it.  It  certainly  was  wonderful  how  the  conceits  and  fancies  of 
grapes,  and  wheat-ears,  and  leaves,  and  flowers  could  all  be  cut  out  of  hard 
round  reeds ;  but  the  design  was  poor  and  confused,  and  the  introduction 
of  artificial  flowers  into  the  festoons  gave  the  whole  a  tawdry  appearance. 
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It  was  a  huge  thing,  nearly  six  foot  high,  meant,  of  course,  only  for  orna- 
ment and  not  for  use. 

But  what  engaged  me  much  more  than  the  palm  was  a  sight  we  saw 
in  the  interior  of  the  cloister,  whither,  thanks  to  our  tonsured  friend  (who 
is  the  confessor  of  these  good  sisters),  we  had  penetrated.  There  was  a 
small  tahle,  immediately  below  a  heavy  double-iron  grating,  shaped  like 
a  window  in  the  wall.  At  this  table  sat  an  elderly  man  of  the  working 
class  and  a  boy.  Behind  the  grating,  and  distinctly  visible,  was  a  real 
'^  cloistered  nun,^*  conversing  with  these  her  relatives,  and  all  the  while 
busily  plying  her  finger  in  weaving,  and  cutting,  and  twisting  a  palm  for 
the  coming  festa.  Her  figure  and  head  were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
black  serge ;  her  face  was  enclosed  in  a  close-setting  coif.  She  was 
young,  and  positively  beautiful ;  of  that  high  aristocratic  beauty  peculiar 
to  Romans.  Fresh  roses  mantled  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  quite 
pierced  the  envious  iron  bars.  She  looked  gay,  smiling,  and  happy,  and 
was  conversing  on  evidently  cheerful  and  animating  subjects  in  a  low  voice 
with  her  relatives.  I  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes  from  her,  she  looked 
so  surpassingly  handsome ;  she  seemed  positively  irradiating  the  gloomy 

precincts  around  her.     Padre  S informed  me  that  nuns  are  at  all 

times  permitted  thus  to  meet  and  freely  to  converse  with  friends  and  re- 
latives. 

'^  But,"  said  I,  '^  should  they  abuse  the  indulgence,  what  then  F" 
'<  Oh!^  siud  he,  "  that  rarely  occurs;  but  in  such  a  case,  the  abbess 
would  interfere  and  admonish  the  sbter.      Would  we  like  to  see  the 
mother  superior  T 
"Oh,  extremely!" 

"  Well — we  should  see  her ;  for  she  was  '  una  buonissima  creatura  e ' 
molto  sua  amica.' " 

So  we  passed  into  an  inner  room,  and  sat  down  before  precisely  such 
another  little  table  under  a  similar  double  grating.  As  Padre  S 
passed  the  lovely  nun,  she  respectfully  rose  and  saluted  him :  this  atten- 
ti&n  was  shown  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  confessor  to  the  community. 
After  waiting  some  time,  a  little  old  wrinkled  woman,  bent  nearly  double 
by  age,  emerged  from  the  dark  recesses  beyond — like  some  fairy  of  the 
good  old  days — ^who,  in  the  "  Deus  ex  machina"  way,  only  appears  to  do 
good,  and  counteract  evil  and  wicked  spirits.  Her  countenance,  though 
extremely  aged,  expressed  mildness  and  amiability.  She  saluted  u8 
kindly,  and  seemed  quite  delighted  at  our  praises  of  the  Pope's  great 
Palm. 

"  Si,"  replied  she,  "  un  bel  lavoro  molto  bravo." 
We  had  not  naturally  many  subjects  in  common,  specially  as  the  good 
old  lady  would  not  consider  us  as  Christians;  but  we  got  on  very  tole- 
rably. She  looked  at  the  children  and  asked  their  ages,  and  admired 
them — until  quite  ashamed  of  martyrising  her  any  longer,  I  begged  to 
"  levarle  Tincomodo"  (as  the  Romans  say),  and  withdrew.  Certainly 
my  impression  of  the  nuns  of  San  Antonio  is  decidedly  that  they  are 
cheerful,  happy,  and  enjoying  all  becoming  freedom. 

Many  of  the  boasted  hills  of  Rome  exist  but  in  name,  or  in  the  excited 

imaginations  of  antiquarians ;  but  the  Quirinale  is  really  a  respectable 

and  visible  eminence,  conspicuous  from  all  quarters  of  the  city.     Baths 

and  temples  are  said  to  have  decorated  its  base.     A  temple  to  the  Deus 
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Fidios  (or  of  good  faith)  is  particularly  mentioned— a  deitjr  with  ahoni — 
assuredly,  the  Romans  had  very  small  dealings.  On  the  faiiiiiiit,  near  the 
rite  of  the  very  magnificent  but  unall  church  of  St.  Andrew,  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits,  roee  the  stately  Temple  of  Quirinos,  dedicated  to  Remiiloi. 
When  that  unprincipled,  though  fortunate,  founder  of  yoong  Rome  had 
established  his  brigand  dominion  orer  a  motley  oolleetion  of  eaku^ 
zefugees,  thieres,  and  murderers,  gathered  by  promiiee  of  relbge  and 
certainty  of  warlike  spoils  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  he  SHddenhr,  after  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  disappearod  from  the  presence  of  dbe  multi- 
tude during  an  assembly  of  the  people  without  the  city ;  Uie  keerrens 
darkened,  clouds  gathered  o?er  his  throne,  a  blackness  as  of  night  ob- 
scured the  day,  and  thtinder  and  loud  winds  bursting  forth  annoiuieed 
some  tremendous  conyulsions  of  nature.  When  the  tempest  passed  and 
the  light  reappeared  Romulus  was  gone. 

The  people  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  bat  the  priests  and 
patricians  maintained  that  he  was  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  dnt  it  be- 
noved  the  quintes  and  the  plebs  to  worship  him  as  a  god ;  the  question 
being  satisractorily  settled  by  the  credulity  or  invention  of  a  certain  Alban, 
Julius  Proculus  by  name,  descended  from  Ascanius,  the  £(Muider  of  the 
'^  long  white  city,"  who  affirmed,  that  on  his  way  to  the  Forum,  Romolns 
had  met  him,  ennobled  and  dazzling  in  countenance,  and  arrayed  in 
radiant  armour.  Julias,  astonished  at  the  apparition,  thus  addressed  it : 
*'  For  what  misbehaviour  of  ours,  O  king !  or  by  what  accident  have  you 
so  untimely  left  us  in  utter  calamity,  and  sunk  the  whole  city  in  iaex- 
pressible  sorrow  ?'*  To  which  the  snade  graciously  replied,  **  it  pleased 
the  gods,  my  good  Proculus,  that  for  awhile  I  should  dwell  widi  men  and 
found  a  great  and  glorious  city,  and  afterwards  retom  to  heaven  from 
whence  I  came.  Farewell.  Go  tell  the  Romans,  that  by  the  exercise  of 
temperance  and  fortitude  they  shall  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  homan 
greatness,  and  I,  the  god  Quirinas,  will  ever  be  propitioos  to  them.** 

Thus  spoke  the  unrighteous  murderer  of  his  Inrother,  and  disappeared. 
So  a  temple  was  built,  and  the  royal  impostor  Romulus  there  dttified  and 
honoured  under  the  name  of  Quirites,  as  a  martial,  or  warrior  god;  and 
the  hill  was  called  Quirinus  on  which  his  temple  stood,  and  is  so  aaroed 
even  to  this  day.  But  these  uncertain  and  allegorical  chronicles  of  a  dim 
and  misty  antiquity  all  vanish  before  the  glorious  coup  €Ponl  of  oar  own 
day,  or  but  lend  a  graceful  legendary  character  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
•scenes  in  the  Eternal  City. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height  appears  the  magnificent  fountain  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  so  named  from  the  horses  and  their  godlike  leaders.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  standing  in  grand  and  solemn  repose  beside  the  nunpant  steeds. 
The  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  are  engraven  on  the  pedestals,  and 
antiquarians  at  least  agree  that  they  are  of  Grecian  workmanship :  their 
exquisite  classical  beauty  none  can  dispute,  of  that  calm  ideal  character 
marking  the  divine.  Between  them  rises  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
brought  hither  frx)m  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  whither  it  was  borne 
to  commemorate  some  Egyptian  triumph  of  Rome's  first  great  emperor. 
That  obelisk,  bathed  in  the  sunlight,  carries  back  the  mind  to  the  Darn- 
ing sand  deserts  bordering  the  Nile,  the  gigantic  temples  and  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  which  Herodotus  himself  could  not  write  without  trembling 
at  their  horrible  sublimity  and  mystical  significance.  Now  its  base  is 
bathed  by  a  pure  and  delicious  fountain  gushing  forth,  a  pecennial  source 
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of  abandance  and  freshness  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  and  putting  to 
shame,  by  its  transparent  clearness,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  majeatie 
marble  forms  that  guard  it.  Beyond  are  churches  and  edifices  bordiering 
the  ample  piazza ;  in  one  comer  a  glimpse  of  the  Rospi^iosi  Palace,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  with  the  immortid  Aurora  shrined  in  its  pretty  parilion; 
opposite,  the  walls  of  the  C<^onna  gardens,  overmantling  wim  verdure 
and  lading  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  luscious  orange  groreSy 
under  whose  shade  the  French  caralxy  collect,  and,  alJre$cOy  groom  thcor 
horses,  arranged  in  long  files  along  tne  wall,  and  sing  French  songs,  and 
cry  *'  sacr^,"  as  unconcernedly  as  if  the  ground  they  stood  on  was  not 
consecrated  by  world-wide  legends  of  the  ckssic  past 

On  the  opposite  side,  ^ing  the  fountun,  eitends  the  rast  palace  of 
the  Quirinale,  crowning  the  hill  like  a  diadem,  and  descending  through 
whole  streets  in  its  interminable  extent.  It  nnpresses,  from  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  its  architecture,  essentially  different  from  the  florid  magnincenee 
prevailing  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  at  the  Quirinale,  built  by  Paul  III.  and 
Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  conclaves  of  the  sacred  college  take  place  ;  and 
at  that  window  which  one  sees  conspicuous  over  the  grand  entrance,  die 
new  pope  is  presented  to  the  Roman  people.  A  place  renowned  as  the 
scene  where  the  ancient  Romans  worshipped  the  temporal  power  of  their 
deified  king,  and  the  Catholic  world  receives  its  chief,  adding  a  fredk 
link  in  that  glorious  chain  penetrating  so  many  centuries,  must  demand 
from  me  some  few  detidls. 

"When  the  pope  is  dead,  the  cardinal-diamberlain  knocks  three  times 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  calling  on  him  by  his  Christian  and  fam3y 
name,  and  his  title  as  pope.  After  a  pause,  he  turns  to  the  attendant 
clergy  and  notaries,  saying,  **  Dunque  e  morto" — *'  He  is  then  dead." 
The  fisherman's  rin?  is  ^en  brought  and  broken  in  pieces ;  the  great 
bell  of  the  capitol  tolls,  the  bells  of  every  one  of  the  innumerable  chnrdMS 
in  Rome  responding  to  its  deep  and  solemn  note.  The  sacred  college  of 
cardinals  meanwhile  assembles,  whilst  the  body  of  the  deceased  pontiff  is 
exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  who  come  and 
loss  his  feet. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  cardinals  are  assembled  in  the  Quirinale  chapel, 
where  the  psalm,  **  Veni,  Creator,"  is  sung.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
palace,  running  down  the  Via  Pia  to  the  Quattro  Fontane,  is  entirely 
divided  into  tittle  cells  and  chambers,  uninhabited  tmless  on  these  solemn 
occasions,  when  the  cardinals  are  confined  there  until  afier  the  election  of 
a  new  pope,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  communication  from 
without  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave.  Each  room  contains  a  bed,  a 
few  chairs,  and  a  table  ;  the  cardinal  princes  once  installed  in  these  dismal 
little  cells,  hung  with  green  serge,  the  doors  of  the  palace  are  vralled  up, 
as  also  the  windows,  except  one  pane,  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  gloomy 
light  into  the  conclave. 

The  Prince  of  Savelli,  by  virtue  of  an  hereditary  priiolege,  keeps  the 
gates,  and  provisions  are  conveyed  to  the  cardinals  and  their  attendants 
by  means  of  revolving  circular  cupboards,  such  as  one  aees  used  in 
convents.  There  are  confessors,  doctors,  surgeons,  two  barbers,  and 
a  carpenter,  also  shut  up.  The  cardinals  rise  at  six  o'clock,  when  a  bell 
rings,  and  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  long  corridors  calling  out,  '^  Ad  capel- 
1am  Domini." 

The  election,  which  takes  place  in  l^e  eliapel,  is  bjbalbt;  Ae  great 
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powers  of  Catholic  Europe  having  each  the  power  of  a  single  veto  against 
any  single  cardinal,  hut  no  more.  When  the  numher  of  votes  make  it 
evident  who  will  he  elected,  a  hell  sounds,  and  his  name  b  pronounced 
aloud.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  accepts  the  election.  On  responding  to 
which  demand  in  the  affirmative  (for  history  informs  us  of  no  pontiff  who 
ever  refused  the  proffered  honour)  the  cardinals  fall  hack,  respectfully 
leaving  him  alone.  He  then  announces  by  what  appellation  he  intends  to 
reign,  it  having  been  the  custom  for  the  popes  to  change  their  names  at 
their  election  ever  since  the  time  of  Sergius  IV.,  who,  being  christened 
Peter ^  declined  to  bear  the  name  given  by  Christ  to  the  first  among  the 
apostles.  The  new  pope  is  then  arrayed  in  white  and  crimson,  with  the 
red  embroidered  shoes  bearing  the  cross,  the  cardinals  kiss  his  feet, 
and  he  is  invested  with  the  fisherman's  ring. 

The  "  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus"  is  then  sung  by  the  fine  papal  choir, 
unaccompanied  by  instrumental  music,  and  the  carainal-deacon,  preceded 
by  the  mason  and  carpenter  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  proceeds 
towards  the  window  in  the  Loggia  over  the  grand  entrance  to  announce 
to  the  people  the  election  of  the  pope. 

An  immense  multitude  inundates  the  piazza ;  the  windows,  the  rooCs, 
are  one  moving  mass  of  human  beings,  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the 
stormy  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  All  Rome  is  there,  the  plebeian  and 
the  patrician,  mingled  in  one  common  sentiment  of  intense  curiosity 
among  the  throng ;  cries,  and  screams  announce  the  excitable  nature  of 
the  fiery  Italians ;  they  can  brook  no  delay — the  cardinal  is  too  long  in 
coming — the  carpenter  is  a  birbante,  and  they  curse  the  mason,  and  send 
him  to  the  infernal  gods  of  both  apcient  and  modem  Erebus  for  his 
laziness.  '^  Ci  vuol  il  nostro  Papa.  Facci  videre  il  nostro  Papa !"  ^'  We 
must  see  him.  Give  us  our  Pope !"  thunders  on  all  sides.  The  smaller 
canaglia  mount  sacrilegiously  on  the  beauteous  statues  of  Castor  and  of 
Pollux,  bestride  the  Grecian  steeds  without  ceremony,  and  fling  around 
the  water  from  the  basin  on  the  crowd  who  cannot  escape,  crying  out  to 
be  shown  their  Pope.  The  guards,  in  this  moment  of  interregnum,  are 
of  no  avail ;  they  are  mocked  at  and  disregarded.  They,  too,  end  by 
joining  in  the  cry  of  **  II  Papa — il  nuovo  Papa !"  It  is  a  moment  of 
thrilling  interest,  of  dramatic  suspense.  Suddenly  there  is  a  great  pause 
— a  silence,  a  stillness  as  of  death  falls  on  that  assembled  multitude ;  the 
wall  of  brick,  that  built  up  the  window,  totters,  it  falls  with  a  crash,  and 
the  cardinal  deacon  stands  forth  on  the  Loggia,  and  the  last  notes  of  the 
soft  music  of  the  choir  are  heard  dying  away  in  the  distance.  At  the 
sight  of  the  cardinal  there  is  a  long  hush ;  the  crowd  trembles,  rushes 
forward,  and  then  again  is  still,  and  religious  silence  reigns. 

"I  announce  to  you,"  says  his  eminence,  "joyful  tidings;  the  Most 

Eminent  and  Reverend having  taken  the  name  of ,  is  elected 

Pope." 

The  piazza  resounds  with  enthusiastic  applause,  roars,  shouts,  and  cries 
of  delight  and  triumph ;  the  silver  trumpets  sound  clear  and  pure  above 
the  riot ;  the  great  guns  of  Castel  San  Angelo  bang  forth  their  iron  bolts, 
the  sound  of  artillery  from  the  walls,  and  every  fort  in  Rome  unites  in 
chorus  with  the  deep  harmonious  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's 
and  every  other  church  in  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exulting  jubilee,  where  earth  calls  on  the  mighty 
echoes  of  the  mountains  and  &e  high  vault  of  heaven  to  reqpond  to  and 
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participate  in  its  joy,  the  father  of  the  Catholic  world  himself  appears  on 
the  balcony,  and  indulges  the  enthusiasm  of  a  delirious  people  by  his 
sight.  When  Pius  the  Ninth  was  elected,  his  tender  heart  was  so  over- 
come by  the  overwhelming  greetings  and  applause  by  which  he  was  re- 
ceived, that  he  actually  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was  removed, 
fainting,  from  the  Loggia — sad  presage  of  his  reign,  begun  in  tears  to 
end  in  sorrow — caused  by  that  same  unchastened  and  wild  licentious 
spirit  that  predominates  so  fatally  among  his  unbridled  subjects.  But  the 
people  have  not  yet  done.  After  the  Pope  withdraws,  they  rush  forward, 
and,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  privilege,  proceed  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace  where  the  conclave  sat — seize  on  everything  they  can  find  as  their 
lawful  booty,  and  cause  a  general  havoc  and  confusion,  until  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  city  calls  off  the  uproarious  rabble  to  a  wider  arena  wherein 
to  sfogare  their  boiling  passions  in  the  innumerable  streets  of  the  great 
Capitol. 

It  was  from  that  historic  window  Pius  the  Ninth  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  himself  to  the  enthusiastic  Romans  at  the  period  of  his  wild 
popularity,  when  they  called  him  forth  to  heap  blessings  on  his  head,  to 
applaud  and  cheer  him  for  the  boon  of  liberty  his  government  ensured 
them.  Here  he  received  all  the  ovations  which  an  excited  and  grateful 
nation  are  capable  of  rendering.  Sometimes  he  was  called  forth  in  rain 
and  wind,  and  came,  obedient  to  their  wishes,  to  gratify  them  by  his 
presence,  and  dispense  blessings  around — blessings  of  price  coming  from 
a  good  and  a  Christian  man  who  lives  near  his  God.  Those  two  short 
years  saw  many  thrilling  scenes  of  love,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  many 
gorgeous  pageants,  many  soul-inspiring  services,  when  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  invested  in  the  beloved  Pope  seemed  to  render  him 
more  than  mortal  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  But  the  dark  days  came 
hard — the  chord  was  too  tightly  drawn — it  needs  must  slacken.  The 
excellent  and  saintly  man  was  gradually  despised ;  he,  in  his  simple- 
hearted  g^oodness,  granted  weighty  reforms  too  rapidly  and  readily.  The 
excited  people,  finding  they  had  but  to  ask,  grew  senseless  and  unreason- 
able, and  desired  all  law  and  government  to  be  annihilated,  and  that  Pins 
should  head  a  red  republic — a  moral  chaos.  The  fickle  population, 
accustomed  to  action  and  excitement,  could  brook  no  repose — pageants, 
festas,  and  sights  must  amuse  them,  laws  be  destroyed,  and  new  conces- 
sions keep  their  minds  on  fire.  The  Pope,  unconscious  of  the  gulf  open- 
ing beneath  him,  confident  in  his  people's  affection  and  his  own  justice 
and  rectitude,  for  a  time  headed  the  course  of  events,  flung  himself 
in  the  rushing  tide  of  the  changing  time,  and  endeavoured  to  please 
every  party  by  his  compliance,  his  mercy,  and  forbearance ;  directing  and 
piloting  all,  if  so  it  might  be,  towards  the  heavenly  haven  whither 
his  own  course  was  surely  set.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  ne  could  not  con- 
scientiously, and  he  would  not  wrongfully,  answer  the  expectations  of  a 
licentious  and  now  brutalised  populace.  He  would  have  secured  their 
freedom,  but  they  yelled  for  anarchy  ;  the  wild  flames  of  revolution  in  the 
tremendous  '48  were  abroad,  and  soon  reached  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
queen  of  cities. 

The  people  being  just  in  that  maddened  state  of  excitement  ready  to 
listen  favourably  to  any  novelty,  and  finding  that,  reformer  though  he 
was,  Pius  would  never  become  a  revolutionist^  they  came  to  hate  their 
idol,  and  to  tear  him  down  from  the  household  altars  which  they  had 
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nared  to  him.  Oh !  it  was  a  sad  and  mdancholy  epic,  fall  of  deep 
pathos  and  powerful  phases  of  passioD,  those  brief  two  years  of  his  happy 
sovereignty!  But  it  was  soon  past,  and  its  pleasant  and  henefioeot 
memories  trodden  rudely  under  foot.  And  then  came  the  senseless  and 
cruel  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  at  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  that  most 
patriotic  and  enlightened  minister,  the  temporal  support  of  the  papal 
throne;  and  then  came  rumours  of  war  and  danger  and  rebellion  :  the 
same  people  who  had  once  so  loved  him  now  gazed  at  the  Pope  in  stem 
aad  ominous  silence  ;  then  came  the  attack  on  the  Quirinale,  wheore  he 
lived — the  brutal  attack  on  the  sovereign  that  would  have  spent  himself 
for  the  people  God  had  placed  him  to  rule  over.  Then  he  was  no  longer 
safe  in  once  hi^py  Rome ;  for  a  republic  was  to  be  established,  and^  save 
the  Swiss  guard — faithful  as  steel — ^he  was  alone  and  undefended.  Then 
came  the  flight,  when  he  passed  out  of  the  great  portal  (where  first  he 
had  been  saluted  by  the  unstable  Romans)  disguised  as  a  priest  in 
Qompany  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador — Count  Spaur — and  fled  Ofw  the 
frontiers  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  kneeling  before  the  fugitive  pontiff,  surrounded  by  his  £uEiily, 
aoBMi  lived  many  long  months  in  a  kind  of  splendid  captivity. 

Another  pope,  years  ago,  was  dragged  from  the  Quirinale,  which  would 
seem  fatal  to  the  papal  power,  by,  a  diflerent,  though  not  less  hmtal, 
violence,  when  general  Radet,  the  envoy  of  Napoleon,  scaled  the  garden 
walls,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing forced  his  way  into  the  sleeping-room  of  the  venerable  Pius  VII. 
They  obliged  him  to  rise,  dress,  and  accompany  them,  with  his  &ithful 
minister,  Cardinal  Pacca,  to  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and  thus,  in  the 
fiiknce  of  the  night,  bore  off  the  Pope  a  prisoner.  Aiter  driving  some 
time  towards  Florence,  the  Pope  asked  Cardinal  Pacca  if  he  had  brought 
with  him  any  money.  '<  Your  holiness  knows,"  sakl  he,  **  I  was  dragged 
out  of  my  apartment  as  you  were  from  yours,  and  had  no  opportonity  of 
taking  anything/'  On  searching  their  purses  they  found  nothing  but  a 
few  btfgocchi  (pence).  **  See,"  exclaimed  Pius  VII.,  <<  all  that  remaioa  to 
me  of  my  kingdom." 

I  have  been  led  to  greater  length  than  I  intended  in  recounting  the 
vicissitudes  recalled  by  the  Quirinale ;  and  I  must  now  relate  my  own 
impressions  when  I  visited  yesterday  that  interesting  palace.  I  entered 
bv  a  portal  under  that  same  window  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  cresting  proudly  the  brow  of 
Monte  Cavallo.  An  enormous  cortile  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  fine  arcade,  from  which  the  grand  marble  staiioasea 
ascend.  Tins  cortile  is  as  public  as  the  street  now  that  the  Pope  in-» 
balnts  the  Vatican,  which  he  leaves  about  the  month  of  J^W^  when  the 
air  becomes  unwholesome ;  and  although  the  particoloured  Swiss  guard 
ostentatiously  parade  up  and  down,  bearing  their  halberds,  all  the  dirty 
little  boys  of  the  quarter  find  a  convenient  playground  in  the  cool  shade 
of  tile  pillared  corridors;  the  Iwtekt  balls  roll;  and  that  everlasting  game 
with  their  fingers,  '<  Uno,  due^  tre,*  which  the  Italians  do  really  seem  to 
understand  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth,  proceeds  umnolested. 
Kow  and  then  a  cardinal  or  a  monsignore  appears ;  they  starei  stand 
aside,  and  then  begin  again,  nothing  abashed. 

^  On  mounting  a  fine  staircase  we  entered  a  nobly-proportioMd  haU, 
rioUy  daeorated  with  frescoes,  from  whence  opens  the  cl^tl  whece  tiie 
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Qonckve  for  the  election  of  the  popes  is  held,  and  where  the  dove>  it  ia 
said,  desoends  on  the  head  of  the  elected  cardinal.     These  mysteriona 
preoiDCts  are  not,   however,  visible  to  strangers.      Three  ante-rooms 
lined  with  beautiful   marbles,   are  next  passed,  endine  in  a  kind  of 
corridor,  lighted  by  a  spacious  window  looking  out  to  the  front  of  the 
palace.     This  is  the  window  so  celefarated  in  papal  history  as  the  scene. 
of  such  varied  events,  and  which,  during  die  sitting  of  the  conclave,  is 
walled  up.     Beyond  is  a  splendid  apartment,  lined  with  fine  Gobelin: 
tapestry,  representing  subjects  from  our  Saviour's  life,  opening  into  a, 
sttll  grander  hall,  furnished  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  resplendent 
with  gold  and  colours,  where,  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  the 
popes  give  audience  to  crowned  heads  and  magnates  of  the  highest  rank*. 
The  chairs  are  of  wood  and  without  cushions,  as  no  one,  of  whatever 
rank,  is  permitted  a  more  comfortable  pose  while  in  the  presence  of  his. 
holineu,  who  is,  however,  himself  accommodated  with  a  most  luxurious 
^'poltrona"  (literally  an  idle-chair).     Couspicuous  in  every  room  are 
placed  one  if  not  two  superbly  carved  crucifixes  of  gold,  ebony,  ivory, 
and  precious  gems ;  striking  mementoes  in  these  gilded  saloons.   Next  in 
order  comes  another  audience-room,   of  smaller  dimensions,  but  still 
superb ;  and  so  on  and  on  to  a  snug  little  boudoir,  or  writing-room, 
where  the  Pope's  seat  is  still  prepared  under  a  velvet  canopy,  in  an  im- 
mense  arm-chair,  before  a  table  on   which  stands   a  large  crucifix.. 
Shelves  surround  the  room,  curtained  with  crimson  silk ;  that  colour  also 
previdling  in  the  Pope's  bedroom — a  nice  quiet  little  room  where  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  lays  him  down  to  rest  on  a  small  iron  bedstead, 
screened  with  curtains  of  red  silk.     Two  or  three  diminutive  chests  of 
drawers,  a  so£s,  and  a  few  chairs,  constitute  all  the  furniture.    A  beni- 
toire  for  holy  water  hangs  against  the  wall,  a  prie-dieu  desk  for  private 
devotion;   and  some  crucifixes  and  religious  ornaments  complete  the 
arrangements  of  the  room.     Nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  it  would  rival 
in  plainness  the  bedroom  of  the  great  Duke  at  Walmer.     It  may  not  bei 
generally  known  that  Pius  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and  b^onged  for 
many  years  to  the  Guardia  Nobile,  whose  especial  province  is  to  guard, 
the  person  of  the  pontiff,  whom  they  never  quit  day  or  night,  reposing 
outside  the  door  of  his  chamber.     The  late  Pope,  Gregory,  perceiving 
his  vocation  for  a  religious  life,  advised  Pius  to  renounce  the  military 
career,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  ordained  a  priest,  taking  part 
soon  after  in  a  missionary  expedition  in  South  America.     Perhaps  few 
modem  popes  have  known  as  much  of  real  practical  work — a  day-life—* 
as  Pius.     1  have  before  mentioned  the  charming  and  benignant  ex* 
pression  of  his  countenance.      His  features  are  good,  and  although, 
beaming  with  unmistakable  kindness,  convey  nothing  vulgar  or  trivial : 
it  is  a  fine,  solid-looking  head,  with  grey  hair  cut  a  la  Titus,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  sculpture.    Still,  in  marble  one  misses  the  pkcid  and 
affectioBate  expression  of  his  black  eyes,  diffusing  a  calm  peaoefulness 
which  must  be  even  felt  by  those  most  inclined  to  dispute  his  influence. 
In  manner  he  is  kind,  thougli  quiet  and  reserved.     He  rises  at  half-past 
six  in  the   morning,  and,  what  is  extraordinary  in  an  Itdiian,  shaves 
himself,  disliking  unnecessary  attendance.     His  toilet  over,  he  says  mass, 
alone  in  his  pnvate  chapel,  and  hears  another  in  public  afterwards. 
This  is  to  Pius  the  most  solemn  and  important  act  of  his  life.     At  half- 
past  eight  he  has  SolfiUed  hit  pontifical  duties  and  fortifiied  hii^  soui  by 
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prayer  and  communion.  His  mind  is  now  free  and  disengaged  for  the 
labours  of  the  day.  A  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  a  few  biscuits 
follows,  according  to  the  Italian  fashion,  and  then  begin  bis  yarioos 
avocations — Maestri  di  Camera,  Camerieri  Segreti,  ministers  of  state, 
cardinals,  prefects,  and  ambassadors,  now  crowd  the  antechambers,  and 
are  received  by  him  without  distinction. 

One  touching  little  trait  of  sympathy  for  his  people  struck  me  while 
surveying  his  bed-chamber.  During  the  two  years  of  his  populanty, 
and  when  he  was  styled,  even  by  the  people,  '*  Liberalj^*  the  favourite 
tricolor  republican  colours  of  the  people  were  green^  red^  and  white. 
The  Pope  wore  them,  the  people  loved  them — they  were  a  sacred  symbol 
of  his  love  for  their  cause,  and  his  desire  to  meet  the  political  wishes  of 
his  subjects.  After  the  grand  sconvolgimento,  the  entrance  of  Garibal^, 
the  siege,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  Pius,  it  was  declared  a  political 
crime  to  wear  those  colours — women  having  them  in  their  bonnets  were 
subject  to  arrest — red^  green,  and  white,  became  an  emblem  of  anarchy 
intolerably  to  the  existing  government.  Conceive  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  every  window  in  the  Quirinale  Palace — that  palace  the  scene  of  the 
Pope's  flight,  and  where  he  first  experienced  the  undeserved  and  bitter 
loss  of  popular  favour — hung  ostentatiously  with  these  colours — even  to 
his  bed-room — not  looking  old  or  faded,  but  fresh  and  bright  as  were 
once  his  hopes ! 

After  passing  long  suites  of  rooms  we  reached  the  Pope's  dining-room 
— a  quite  unadorned  apartment,  where  he  eats  alone  under  the  eternal 
baldacchino,  with  a  crucifix  placed  opposite.  Ever  since  the  too  worldly 
repasts  of  Leo  X.  it  has  been  etiquette  for  the  popes  to  dine  alone,  in  the 
most  simple  and  frugal  manner.  It  is  the  highest  honour  for  reigning 
sovereigns  to  be  admitted  to  their  table,  and  one  rarely  accorded.  At  Cas- 
tello,  or  elsewhere,  during  the  villeggiatura,  when  etiquette  is  somewhat 
relaxed,  a  few  cardinals  and  prelates  sometimes,  but  rarely,  are  invited. 
Pius's  dinner  is  said  only  to  cost  one  scudo  (about  6s.),  and  to  be  discussed 
in  twenty  minutes,  during  which  short  time  he  converses  with  the  secretaxy 
of  state.  After  dinner,  like  a  true  Italian,  the  Pope  retires  to  his  room 
and  takes  a  short  siesta,  after  which  he  drives  out,  when  without  the  walls 
alighting  to  walk  on  the  public  road. 

The  windows  of  the  Quirinale  overlook  the  delicious  gardens  sloping 
down  the  steep  sides  of  Monte  Cavallo,  divided  into  stately  walks  by  deep 
clipped  hedges  of  yew  and  evergreen  oak,  bordered  by  statues  ana 
Termini,  bright  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  enlivening  the  centre  of  each 
division,  among  parterres  of  flowers.  Under  the  dark  cypress  groves 
and  ilex  trees  a  perpetual  coolness  reigns ;  massive  sculptured  terraces 
edge  the  hill,  and  descend  in  long  flights  of  steps  to  sequestered  spots,  in  a 
shrubbery  below,  where  the  winding  paths  conduct  to  springs  and  cascades 
gushing  from  the  rocky  banks — an  elegant,  though  somewhat  gloomy, 
plaisance,  well  adapted  to  the  tonsured  grandees  for  whose  enjoyment  it 
is  formed.  In  many  of  the  rooms  there  are  some  good  pictures,  princi* 
pally  of  the  Decadence ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  principal 
chapel,  painted  entirely  in  fresco  by  Guido  and  Albano — it  is  quite  a 
little  bijou — so  fresh  and  glowing  one  might  fancy  the  colours  but  of 
yesterday.  A  large  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Angel  is,  to  my 
thinking,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite  works  of  Guido,  although 
Home  boasts  such  matchless  and  numerous  specimens  of  his  sloll. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR,  ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

Bt  Alexander  Andrews. 

duelling  in  the  eighteenth  centurt. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  tended  to  make  duels  more 
frequent  in  the  last  century  than  they  are  at  present  The  inefficiency 
of  the  watch,  the  unlighted  state  of  the  streets,  the  proximity  of  fields 
and  secluded  places  to  the  city  and  west-end,  the  fashion  of  wearing 
swords  and  hangers,  the  immoderate  taste  for  gambling,  the  practice  of 
drinking  deeply,  even  in  good  society,  the  Tiolence  and  acrimony  of  poli- 
tical feeling,  the  frequency  of  intrigues  and  amours  in  fashionable  life, 
— all,  doubtless,  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of  murders  which  were  per- 
petrated under  the  name  of  duels. 

Did  the  stranger  who  sat  opposite  to  you  in  the  coffee-house  differ 
from  you  in  opinion  ;  did  the  blacklegs,  with  whom  you  had  Just  lost  a 
few  thousands  at  faro,  after  cozening  you  out  of  your  estate,  jeer  you 
upon  venturing  no  more  ;  did  your  friend  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  your  mistress  over  his,  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  a 
duel,  and  a  duel  was  accordingly  '*  got  up,"  and  fought — ^frequently  in 
the  room  even  where  the  dispute  arose — as  in  the  following  instance, 
which  we  copy  from  a  newspaper  of  1770  : 

"  As  Mr.  (J was  yesterday  passing  the  Adelphi  coffee-house,  he 

was  met  by  Mr.  L ,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  slight  dispute  the  day 

before,  in  which  some  offensive  words  had  been  used.  Mr.  C dragged 

him  into  the  coffee-room,  and,  locking  the  door,  handed  him  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  pointing  one  himself,  desired  him  to  fire.     The  pistols  being 

discharged  without  effect,  Mr.  C drew  his  sword,  and  called  on  Mr. 

L to  defend  himself,  but  the  report  of  the  pistols  and  the  clashing 

of  the  weapons  attracting  the  attention  of  a  club  which  was  assembled 
in  the  adjoining  room,  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  combatants 
were  separated  without  further  injury." 

The  peculiar  notions  of  the  age  rendered  a  duel  almost  a  necessary 
resentment  of  an  affront,  punishment  of  an  injury,  or  settlement  of  a 
dispute.  What  says  Dr.  Johnson  ?  *'  He,  then,  who  fights  a  duel  does 
not  fight  from  passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence,  to 
avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven 
out  of  society.  I  could  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity  of  senti- 
ment, but  while  such  notions  prevail  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight 
a  duel."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  least  chivalrous  of  philosophers  giving 
a  specious  justification  of  this  barbarous  practice,  and  allowing  the  law- 
fulness of  murder  when  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  man's  station  in 
society ! 

A  duel  at  this  time  was  *'  open  to  persons  of  limited  means,"  as  the 
advertisements  would  say.  There  was  no  outlay  required  in  the  purchase 
of  hair-triggered  pistols ;  no  expensive  trip  to  Wimbledon-common  or 
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Wormwood-scrubbs.  A  sword  was  always  ready  at  band,  and  tbe  green 
fields  and  retired  lanes  were  close  to  Charing-cross,  and  an  angry  par- 
tisan, a  ruined  gamester,  or  a  heated  bacchanalian  were  converted  into 
a  mutilated  corpse  in  less  time  than  is  now  occupied  in  choosing  a  place 
of  rendezvous.  A  half-pay  officer,  or  a  retired  captain  who  "  had  a  taste 
that  way,"  although  frequently  a  stranger  to  both  the  parties  concerned, 
would  always  come  forward  to  oflfer  his  services  to  either  of  them  as 
second,  aud  while  the  drowsy  watchman  was  slumbering  on  his  post,  a 
mortal  wound  was  often  given  and  received  in  this  way  in  the  very  streets 
of  London. 

A  duel  was  not  of  much  use  even  to  the  penny-a*liner,  it  waa  too 
common  an  event.  Each  paltry  squabble  was  decided  by  a  duel;  every 
frivolous  dispute  was  followed  by  a  combat ;  and  the  persons  who  had 
been  discussing  some  political  question  in  the  coffee-room,  staking  their 
property  at  the  gaming-table^  or  toasting  their  respective  mistEeaes  at 
the  banquet,  scarcely  considered  their  discussion,  or  their  game,  or  their 
evening's  amusement  concluded  until  they  had  ''  crossed  swords'*  in  the 
nearest  meadow.  Can  we  look  through  a  single  novel  writtaa  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  illustrating  Its  manners,  without  finding  at  least 
a  brace  of  duels  in  it  ?  It  was  the  fashion  for  friends  to  mn  each  other 
through  ^the  body,  and  the  occurrence  was,  perhaps^  reported  in  tbe  papers 
next  day  (perhaps  not  noticed  at  all),  not  as  it  would  be  now-a-days, 
headed  '^  Horrible  Tragedy !"  and  emblazoned  in  large  type  and  gar> 
nished  with  notes  of  exclamation,  but  concisely  stated  as  a  master  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  to  the  effect  Uiat  Mr.  So-and-so  and  Mr.  Snch-a- 
one  having  had  an  altercation  respecting  a  celebrated  toast,  they  had 
fought  in  Such-and-such  fields,  when  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  thrust  from  his  adversary's  sword.  What,  for  instance, 
can  read  colder  or  tamer  than  the  following  paragraph  from  tbe  ^  Gen- 
tleman's Monthly  Intelligencer^'  of  the  I/mdan  Magazine  of  Augoit, 
1735  ?— 

^^  Thursdag^  7th, — ^About  six  this  morning  a  duel  waa  fousht  near  the 
Horse  Guard-house  at  Kensington,  between  James  Lee,  of  the  county  of 
Salop,  Esq.,  and  Jonathan  Andrews,  Esq.,  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Reed's 
regiment  of  foot  at  Gibraltar;  when,  after  several  passes,  the  fonner 
recttved  a  slight  wound  in  his  left  breast,  and  the  other  was  run  throegh 
his  body,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Andrews  gave  the  challenge,  and 
they  fought  at  first  in  the  Privy  Garden ;  but  Mr.  Lee's  aword  being 
brdce,  they  were  parted,  and  went  home  to  their  lodgings,  which  waa  in 
the  same  house.  Mr.  Andrews  would  not  rest,  hut  c£«llenged  lum  again, 
and  80  met  his  fate." 

A  more  amusing  report  in  the  Westminster  Journal  of  Februaiy  the 
19ih,  1774,  shows  how  general  was  the  resort  to  weapons  offensive  among 
all  classes  to  settle  disputes,  but,  in  this  case,  we  have  the  pistol  elected 
umpire  instead  of  the  sword : 

'*  Wednesday  a  duel  was  fought  behind  Montague  Hoase^  between  two 
journeymen  lace-weavers.  The  combatants  entered  the  field,  afioom- 
panied  by  their  seconds,  when,  the  usual  ceremonies  being  g^ne  through, 
one  of  the  parties  discharged  his  pistol,  the  ball  from  whidi  took  away 
part  of  the  sleeve  of  his  antagonist's  coat;  and  than,  like  a  man  of 
omiage^  without  waiting  for  the  fire  being  returned,  made  the  best  .of  hia 
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way  off  the  field.  The  quarrel  began  at  a  puhlie-hoase,  about  the  mode 
of  cooking  a  dkh  of  sprats,  one  insisting  on  having  them  fried,  and  the 
odier  OB  having  them  broiled.  With  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  the 
sum  of  three  shillings  was  raised  to  procure  the  use  of  pistols  to  decide 
this  important  contest.  To  such  a  pitch  is  the  most  honourable  profes- 
mon  of  duelling  arrived !" 

Verily  we  should  think  these  worthy  weavers  had  ^^  other  fish  to  fry'* 
than  to  get  into  a  broil  suited  only  to  their  betters  I  Sueh  disputes  as 
these,  got  up  in  such  a  way,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  such  a  subject, 
might  natundly  be  considered  deserving  such  a  mode  of  adjustment,  and 
society  could  have  spared  either  of  the  two  fools  engaged  in  this  rencontre. 
But  such  valuable  lives  as  Sheridan's,  Fox*s,  Pitt's,  Wilkes's,  Kemble's, 
and  Castlereagh's,  were  more  than  once  jeopardised  in  the  same  foolish 
manner.  In  fact  there  was  scarcely,  we  should  say,  a  single  man  of  the 
century  who  had  made  himself  eminent  in  letters,  art,  science,  or  politics, 
who  had  not  fought  his  one  or  more  duels. 

These  weavers  had  selected  the  aristocratic  duel  grounds  '^  behind 
Montague  House,"  which,  together  with  Hyde  Park,  were  the  general 
scenes  of  rencontres  in  high  life.  In  the  latter,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  infamous  Lord  Mohun  fought  and  fell,  and  the  seconds,  Hamil- 
ton and  Macartney,  were  wounded,  in  the  memorable  duel  of  November, 
1712  (fought  in  the  presence  of  many  unmoved  spectators),  of  which 
Swift  writes  to  Stella  :  **  The  duke  was  helped  to  the  Cake-house,  by  the 
ring  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought,  and  died  on  the  grass  before 
they  could  reach  the  house." 

But  these  "  ceremonious  duels,*'  as  a  modem  writer  says,  with  a  levity 
hardly  consistent  with  the  subject,  "  to  which  men  were  formally  invited 
some  time  beforehand,  and  in  which  more  guests  than  twoparticipated," 
were  scarcely  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  "  offhand  duels — 
impromptu  exertions  of  that  species  of  lively  humour." 

*<  Horace  Walpole,  senior,  quarreUed  with  a  gentleman  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  fought  at  the  stair  foot.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  stepped  out  of  a  dining-pariour  in  the  "  Star  and  Garter" 
Tavern,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  fought  by  the  light  of  a  bedroom  candle  in  an 
adjoining  apartment     More  than  one  duel  occurred  in  Pall  Mall  itself" 

So  says — and  says  truly — Charles  Knight,  in  that  delightful  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  historical  facts  relating  to  past  and  present  *'  London."  . 

Many  a  high-minded  and  honourable  man  fell  in  as  paltry  a  quarrel 
as  could  be  conceived.  Much  noble  blood  soaked  into  the  fields  of 
Islington  and  Pancras  in  a  miserable  cause ;  an  idle  word,  a  hasty  censure, 
a  thoughtless  jest,  must  all  be  blotted  out  in  blood  1  And,  although  the 
blood  that  was  shed  was  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  words  that  had  pro- 
voked it,  they  still  remained  unrefuted.  Courage  of  this  sort,  foolbardi- 
ness,  recklessness,  or  mero  bombast,  could  nmther  sustain  a  falsehood  nor 
support  a  truth ! 

STATE  OF  THE  ROADS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  a  description  of  the 
perils  of  the  country  roads,  by  first  ioauiring  what  was  the  conditioii  of 
dbe  streets  of  Lodauli    Gay  assists  us  in  forming  a  tolenble  estimate  of 
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their  appearance.  It  was  only  in  the  leading  thoronghfSftres  that  the 
passengers  were  protected  from  the  waggons  and  cars  by  ranges  of  stoat 
posts,  which  left  barely  room  for  two  persons  to  pass  abreast,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  eccentric  architecture  of  the  houses  had  placed  some 
abutments  upon  the  path,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  one.  The  path, 
so  formed,  was  none  of  the  best ;  the  waterspouts  discharfi^  a  torrent  of 
water,  in  rainy  weather,  from  the  projecting  eaves  upon  ttie  heads  of  the 
passers-by  (for  umbrellas  it  was  considered  outlandish  and  effeminate  to 
carry  until  the  century  had  passed  its  third  quarter),  while  the  stones 
under  their  feet  were  so  rough  and  uneven  that,  as  Gay  assures  us, 

Each  stone  will  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside. 

Outside  the  posts  it  was  not  safe  to  venture : 

Though  expedition  bids,  yet  never  stray 
Where  no  ranged  posts  defend  the  m^ed  way. 
Here  laden  carts  with  thundering  waggons  meet. 
Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow  street. 

Such  confusion  is  not  witnessed  in  all  the  increased  traffic  of  modem 
London ;  the  roadways  are  wider,  better  paved  and  drained,  and  better 
regulations  are  enforced,  and  the  vehicles  themselves  are  of  a  less  lumber- 
ing construction  ;  so  that  such  an  accident  as  Gay  describes  b  not  of 
every  day  occurrence  in  all  its  horrors : 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ill-fated  hour. 

When  o'er  the  stones  chok'd  kennels  swell  the  shower. 

In  gilded  chariot  loll ;  he  with  disdain 

Yiews  spattered  passengers  all  drenched  in  rain. 

With  mud  filled  nigh  the  rumblmg  cart  draws  near — 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  lac  d  charioteer ! 

The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage. 

His  ponderous  spokes  thy  painted  whe3  engage ; 

Crusned  is  thy  pride — down  falls  the  shriekmg  beau— 

The  slabby  pavement  crystal  fragments  strew ; 

Black  floods  of  mire  th*  embroidered  coat  disg^e. 

And  mud  enwraps  the  honours  of  his  face. 

The  coaches,  too,  ohen  got  '<  set"  in  the  "  channels"  that  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  streets;  but  a  still  worse  danger  was  the  unguarded 
excavation,  or  unlighted  heap  of  stones. 

Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lantern  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbish  grows. 
Or  arched  vaults  their  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common  sewers  descend. 
Oft,  by  the  winds  extinct,  the  signal  lies. 
Or,  smothered  in  the  glimmering  socket,  dies. 
Ere  night  has  half  rolPd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  gulf,  the  shatter'd  coach  o'erthrown 
Sinks  with  the  snorting  steeds ;  the  reins  are  broke. 
And  from  the  crackling  axle  flics  the  spoke. 

A  pleasant  picture,  truly  I  But  it  was  not  exaggerated :  Smith,  in  his 
*'  History  of  Westminster,"  says  that,  in  Saint  Margaret's-street,  pales 
were  <<  placed,  four  feet  high,  between  the  footpath  and  coaeh-road,  to 
preserve  the  passengers  fi'om  injury,  and  from  oeing  covered  with  the* 
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mud  which  was  splashed  on  all  sides  in  abundance;"  and,  up  till  1760, 
the  ways  to  the]Houses  of  Parliament  *'  were  in  so  miserable  a  state,  that 
fagots  were  thrown  into  the  ruts  on  the  days  in  which  the  king  went  to 
Parliament,  to  render  the  passage  of  the  state  coach  more  easy.** 

If  such  were  the  state  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  our  readers  will 
be  curious  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  roads.  Fortimately 
we  are  enabled  to  gratify  that  curiosity,  by  quoting  a  complete  survey  of 
the  roads  made  by  Arthur  Young,  the  agriculturist,  in  1767 ;  but,  as 
there  had,  no  doubt,  even  then  been  great  improvements  effected  in  them, 
we  will  mention  some  circumstances  which  will  throw  a  little  light  upon 
their  condition  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

In  December,  1703,  Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  slept  at  Petworth, 
on  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor,  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark went  to  meet  him  there,  by  desire  of  the  queen.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  journey  given  by  one  of  the  prince's  attendants,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  particulars : 

'*  We  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petworth, 
and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches  {save  only  when  we  were  overturned^ 
or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  'Twas  a 
hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that  day, 
without  eating  anything,  and  passing  through  the  worst  ways  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  We  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going,  but  our  coach 
— which  was  the  leading  one— and  his  highness's  body  coach  would  have 
suffered  very  much,  if  me  nimble  boors  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently 
poised  it  or  supported  it  with  their  shoulders  from  Godalming  almost  to 
Petworth ;  and  the  nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  (Somerset)  house 
the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles  of  the  way 
cost  us  six  hours  to  conquer  them ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  never  done  it  if 
our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  his 
own  coach,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him."  On 
the  next  morning  they  returned  from  Petworth,  by  way  of  Guildford,  to 
Windsor.  But  the  attendant  writes :  *'  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no  more 
till  I  found  him  at  supper  at  Windsor,  for  there  we  were  overturned  {as 
we  had  been  once  before  the  same  moming)^  and  broke  our  coach.  My 
Lord  Delaware  had  the  same  fate,  and  so  had  several  others^ 

This  same  road,  from  Petworth  to  Guildford,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued in  this  condition  for  some  time  after  King  Charles  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  floundered  through  it,  for,  in  the  Courier  newspaper 
of  September  the  10th,  1824,  we  find  the  following  anecdote : 

*'  Ih  the  time  of  Charles  (sumamed  the  Proud),  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  died  in  1748,  the  roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Guildford  from  Petworth,  travellers  were  obliged  to 
make  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Portsmouth  to 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
day,  and  the  Duke  had  a  house  at  Guildford,  which  was  regularly  used 
as  a  resting-place  for  the  night  by  any  of  his  family  travelling  to  London. 
A  manuscript  letter  from  the  servant  of  the  duke,  dated  from  London, 
and  addressed  to  another  at  Petworth,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his  grace 
intended  to  go  from  London  thither  on  a  certain  day,  and  directs  that 
^'  the  keepers  and  persons  who  knew  the  holes  and  the  sloughs  must 
come  to  meet  his  grace  with  lanthoms  and  long  poles,  to  help  him  on 
his  way." 
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la  1726  Pope  was  upset  only  a  mile  from  Twickenfaam,  as  he  retunied 
from  Lord  Boiingbroke's  honse  at  Dowley,  in  his  lordship's  eoaeh-and- 
six,  when,  finding  the  hridge  at  Whitton  broken  down,  he  had  to  pass 
through  the  river,  and  the  coach  setting  in  a  hole  was  overturned,  and 
Pope  *'had  like  to  have  been  drowned,  as  one  of  his  friends  writes  in 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  the  times. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  Sussex-roads.  Daniel  de  Foe,  givii^ 
an  account  of  his  traveb,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Tour  Through  Great 
Britain,"  by  a  Gentleman  (London,  1724),  mentions  in  voL  i.  (pi^  54, 
letter  II.),  the  following  anecdotes,  i  propos  of  die  roads  of  Suskx,  in 
speaking  of  the  <'  prodigious  timber"  of  the  county : 

''  Sometimes  I  have  seen  one  tree  on  a  carriage  which  diey  call  here 
a  tug,  drawn  by  two-and-twenty  oxen;  and,  even  then,  this  carried  so 
little  away,  and  then  thrown  down  and  left  for  other  tugs  to  take  up  and 
carry  on,  that  sometimes  it  is  two  or  three  years  before  it  gets  to 
Chatham  ;  for,  if  once  the  rains  come  in,  it  stirs  no  more  that  year,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  summer  is  not  dry  enough  to  make   nie  roads 


And  again : 

<*  Going  to  church  at  a  country  village  not  far  from  Lewes,  I  saw  an 
ancient  lady — and  a  lady  of  very  good  quality  I  assure  you — drawn  to 
church  in  her  coach  with  six  oxen  ;  nor  was  it  done  in  fronc  or  humour, 
but  mere  necessity,  the  way  being  so  stiff  and  deep  that  no  horses  could 
go  in  it/' 

But  a  more  general  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  acooants  left 
by  Arthur  Young.  His  tour  whicn,  as  we  have  stated,  was  made  in 
1767,  occupied  six  weeks,  and  comprehended  all  the  central  counties  of 
England,  starting  from  Norfolk  ana  traversing  Suffolk,  Essex,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire.  The  work,  containing 
a  description  of  this  tour  in  a  series  of  letters,  is  ftiU  of  carious  agriei^ 
tural  and  statistical  information,  and  incidentally  valuable,  as  containing 
an  account  of  the  turnpike  roads  at  that  period.  The  edition  we  are 
about  to  quote  from  is  entitled  *^A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the 
Southern  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,"  in  one  vohxme  octavo. 
"  London :  Printed  for  Wmiam  Niche*!,  at  the  Paper  Iffill  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  1768." 

From  among  his  miscellaneous  remarics  we  pick  out  the  following 
passages,  which  lie  scattered  through  the  volume  in  allusion  to  die  state 
of  the  several  roads  over  which  he  passed.  Tlie  only  ones  of  which  he 
could  give  anything  like  a  favourable  report  appear  to  have  been,  "  that 
from  Salisbury  to  the  other  side  of  Winchester,  "  the  Great  North-road 
to  Bamet,"  the  ^*  Kentish-Road,"  the  roads  to  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  and 
to  Uxbridge,  and  *'  the  eighteen  miles  of  finished  road  from  Cowbridge, 
in  Glamorg^shire,  to  six  miles  on  this  side  Cardiff;"  but,  ^aa  to 
all  the  rest,  it  is  a  prostitution  of  language  to  call  them  turnpikes.  I 
rank  them  neariy  in  the  same  class  with  the  dark  lanes  from  BiilericaT 
to  Tilbury  Fort  Among  the  bad  ones,  however,  some  parts  of  the  road 
from  Tetsford  to  Gloucester  are  much  better  than  the  unmended  parts 
from  Gloucester  to  the  good  road  above  mentioned.  The  latter  is  all 
terrible ;  much  more  to  be  condemned  is  the  execrable  muddy  roid  from 
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Bniy  to  fiudlHiTy,  la  which  I  was  forced  to  move  as  slow  as  in  any  un- 
mended  lane  in  Wales,  for  ponds  of  liquid  dirt,  and  a  scattering  of  loose 
flints,  just  sufficient  to  lame  every  horse  that  moves  near  them.  As  to 
Norfolk,  and  her  natural  roads,  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants,  who  repeat 
with  vanity  the  saying  of  Charles  II.,  all  that  I  have  to  remark  is,  that 
I  know  not  one  mile  of  excellent  road  in  the  whole  county."  (Pages 
248  to  251.) 

Of  the  road  from  Billericay  to  Tilbury  Fort,  which  our  author  seems 
to  have  borne  painfully  in  mind,  he  speaks  in  hearty  disgust : 

"  Of  all  the  cursed  roads  that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom  in  the  very 
ages  of  barbarism,  none  ever  equalled  that  from  Billericay  to  the  King's 
Head  at  Tilbury.  It  is  for  near  ten  miles  so  nurow  that  a  mouse  cannot 
pass  by  any  carriage.  I  saw  a  fellow  creep  under  his  waggon  to  assist 
me  to  lift,  if  possible,  my  chaise  over  a  hedge.  The  rats  are  of  an  in- 
credible depth,  and  a  pavement  of  diamonds  might  as  well  be  sought  for 
as  a  quarter.  The  trees  everywhere  overgrow  the  road,  so  that  it  is 
totally  impervious  to  the  sun  except  at  a  few  places.  And,  to  add  to  the 
infamous  circumstances  that  continually  occur  to  plague  a  traveller,  I  must 
not  forget  the  eternally  meeting  with  chalk  waggons,  themselves  frequently 
stuck  fast,  till  a  collection  of  them  are  in  the  same  situation,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  may  be  tacked  to  each  other,  to  draw  them  out  one  by  one. 
After  this  description,  will  you,  can  you,  believe  me  when  I  toll  you  that 
a  turnpike  was  much  solicited  for  by  some  gentlemen,  to  lead  from 
Chelmsford  to  the  fort  at  Tilbury  Fort^  but  opposed  by  the  bruins  of  this 
country,  whose  horses  are  torn  in  pieces  witn  brhiging  chalk  throi:^h 
these  vile  roads ;  and  }'et  in  this  tract  are  found  farmers  who  cultivate 
above  a  thousand  (pounds)  a  year,  but  are  perfectly  contented  with  their 
roads."     (Pages  72  and  73.) 

Pardoning  what  sounds  like  a  Jonadianism  of  the  eighteenth  oentuxy, 
that  the  loose  flints  on  the  Sudbury  road  were  sufficient  to  la»e  *<  every 
horse  that  moves  near  tkem^'^  the  assertion  that  on  the  Tilbury  road  "a 
mouse  cannot  pass  by  any  carriage,"  is  pretty  well  borne  out  by  die  fact 
that  the  waggoner  whom  our  traveller  met  could  not  pass  6y  his  own,  but 
had  to  creep  under  it  in  order  to  reach  him,  and  help  him  with  his  chaise 
over  a  hedge  while  the  cart  went  by.  It  must  have  been,  we  may  pre- 
sume, no  wider  for  some  considerable  distance  either  way,  otherwise  one 
of  the  vehicles  would  have  been  backed  out,  and  the  desperate  alternative 
had  recourse  to  might  have  been  obviated.  From  his  ridicule  of  die 
short-sightedness  of  *'  the  bruins  of  the  countr}'^,^  it  would  appear  that 
Essex  deserved  in  the  eighteenth  the  reputation  it  enjoys  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  being  Uie  Boeotia  of  England ;  and  that  the  '<  Essex 
calves'*  were  as  adverse  to  improvement,  and  as  ignorant  and  indifierent 
then  as  now. 

But  our  author  has  not  yet  done  with  Essex : 

"  I  found  upon  a  journey  I  took  from  this  place  (Chelmsford)  to  Bury 
that  the  road  to  Hedingham  is  excessive  bad ;  and  from  Sudbury  to 
within  two  miles  of  Bury  still  worse.  Their  method  of  mending  the  last- 
mentioned  road  I  found  excessively  absurd ;  for,  in  nine  parts  out  of  ten, 
the  sides  are  higher  than  the  middle  {  and  the  gravel  they  bring  in  is 
nothing  but  a  yellow  loam  with  a  few  stones  in  it,  through  which  the 
wheels  of  a  light  chaise  cut  as  easily  as  in  sand,  widi  the  addition  of 
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such  floods  of  watery  mud  as  render  this  road  on  the  whole  inferior 
(query,  superior)  to  nothing  hut  an  unmended  Wekh  lane."  (Page 
211.) 

But  we  must  not  allow  our  traveller  to  expose  the  whole  truth  ahout 
the  Essex  men  and  their  roads — it  would  be  too  unkind  ;  besides,  they 
are  pretty  well  known  and  estimated  at  the  present  day.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  roads  in  the  other  home  counties — of  Bucking- 
hamshire for  example : 

'*From  Wycombe  to  Stoke  the  turnpike  road  declined  greatly ;  inso- 
much that  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  in  one,  for,  near  Tetford,  they 
mend  entirely  of  stone  dug  out  of  the  hills,  which  are  like  quarries,  and 
are  in  large'  flakes,  so  that,  in  those  places  that  are  just  mended,  the 
horse  hobbles  over  them  as  if  afraid  of  breaking  his  legs."     (P^ge  88.) 

*'  So  much  for  Buckingham."  Oxfordshire  has  no  better  roads  ;  they 
seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  much  worse: 

"  The  road  (from  Tetford  to  Oxford)  is  called  by  a  vile  prostitution  of 
language  a  turnpike,  but  christened,  I  apprehend,  by  people  who  know 
not  what  a  road  Is.  It  is  all  of  chalk-stone,  of  wnich  loose  ones  are 
everywhere  rolling  about  to  lame  the  horses.  It  is  full  of  holes  and  ruts, 
very  deep,  and  withal  so  narrow,  that  I  with  difficulty  got  my  chair  out 
of  the  way  of  the  Witney  waggons  and  various  machines  perpetually 
passing.  The  tolls  are  very  dear,  and  vilely  unreasonable,  considering 
the  badness  of  the  roads."  (Page  90.)  .  .  .  .  "  This  road"  (from  Witney 
to  North  Leach)  "is,  I  think,  the  worst  turnpike  I  ever  travelled  in — so 
bad  that  it  is  a  scandal  to  the  country.  They  mend  and  make  with 
nothing  but  the  stone,  which  forms  the  understratum,  all  over,  quite  horn 
Tetford  to  the  other  side  of  Oxford.  This  stone,  which  rises  in  vast  flakes, 
would  make  an  admirable  foundation  for  a  surface  of  gravel,  but,  by 
using  it  alone  and  in  pieces  as  large  as  one's  head,  the  road  b  rendered 
most  execrable.**    (Page  101.) 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  frequency  of  such  accidents  as  the  escort  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  met  with,  on  such  roads  as  ihese,  where  the 
chaise  wheels  had  to  roll  over  stones,  '^  as  larg^  as  one's  head"— we  can 
only  wonder  how  the  horses  ever  got  over  them.  Here  is  another  splen- 
did road  in  Gloucestershire : 

"  I  was  infinitely  surprised  to  And  the  same  stony,  hard,  rough,  and 
cursed  roads,  miscsuled  turnpikes,  all  the  way  from  Gloucester  to  Newn- 
ham,  which  is  twelve  miles.  It  is  all  a  narrow  lane,  and  most  infamously 
stony.  It  is  the  same  stone  as  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  but  modi 
harder,  and,  consequently,  more  jolting  and  cutting  to  the  horses'  feet : 
nor  is  it  so  much  a  level,  but  ruts  all  the  way."     (Page  III.) 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  hear  that  there  was  a  good  road  in  Ens^land  at 
this  time,  after  one  has  made  his  head  and  bones  ache  with  tne  mere 
contemplation  of  these  horrors.  Here  is  one  running  through  parts  of 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire : 

"  The  road  frt>m  Salisbury  to  Romsey,  and  the  flrst  four  miles  from 
thence  to  Winchester,  I  found  so  remarkably  good  that  I  made  particular 
inquiries  concerning  their  making  and  mending  it.  It  is  many  miles  as 
level,  as  firm,  and  as  free  from  loose  stones  as  the  finest  garden  walk  I 
ever  beheld,  and  yet  the  traffic  on  it  is  very  great  by  waggons,  but 
scarcely  the  print  of  a  wheel  to  be  seen,  and  I  really  believe  there  was 
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not  a  loose  stone  to  make  a  horse  stumble  nineteen  miles  from  Salisbury." 
(Page  172.) 

But  as  he  approached  Wales,  the  hills  began  to  trouble  him  : 

"  From  Newnham  to  Chepstow,  the  road  continues  excessively  stony, 
and  made  in  the  same  vile  manner  as  that  from  Gloucester.  In  many 
places  the  road  is  so  very  narrow,  that  my  chaise  with  difficulty  got 
through  it  without  rising  on  the  banks.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which  would  render  the  best  turnpike  in  England  extremely  bad  to 
travel,  and  that  is  the  perpetual  hills,  for  you  will  form  a  clear  idea  of  them 
if  you  suppose  the  (face  of  the)  country  to  represent  the  roofs  of  houses 
joined,  and  the  road  to  run  across  them."  (Page  113.)....**  But,  my  dear 
sir,  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  roads  in  this  country — the  turnpikes,  as  they 
have  the  assurance  to  call  them,  and  the  hardiness  to  make  one  pay  for  ? 
From  Chepstow  to  the  half-way  house,  between  Newport  and  Cardiff,  they 
continue  mere  rocky  lanes,  full  of  hugeous  stones  as  big  as  one*s  horse,  and 
abominable  holes.  The  first  from  Newport  were  so  detestable,  without 
either  direction  posts  or  milestones,  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  on  a  turnpike,  but  had  mistook  the  road,  and  therefore  asked  every 
one  I  met,  who  answered,  io  my  astonishment,  *  Ye-as.'"  (Pages  120 
and  121.) 

In  another  edition  of  his  Tour,  in  which  he  describes  the  state  of  the 
road  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  in  1770,  he  cannot  restrain  his 
anger : 

**  I  know  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive to  describe  this  infernal  highway.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country, 
to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one  but  they  break 
their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings  down.  They  will 
here  meet  with  ruts  which  I  actually  measured  four  feet  deep,  and  floating 
with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer!"  ** What !"  he  cries,  holding  up  his 
hands,  and  shuddering  at  the  thought,  "  what  must  it,  therefore,  be  in 
winter?"    Ugh  ! 

If  he  had  pushed  as  far  as  North  Wales,  he  would  have  found,  even  at 
that  period,  excellent  roads,  when  the  mount^unous  character  of  tlie  coun*-- 
try  was  taken  into  consideration.  But  we  could  have  wished  he  had. 
visited  Lincolnshire,  so  that  we  might  have  heard  what  kind  of  roads, 
that  county  then  had.  We  suspect  they  must  have  been  very  bad  indeed ; . 
or  else  they  have  since  degenerated  instead  of  improving.  From  the  ac«- 
counts,  however,  which  he  has  given  us,  it  will  be  observed  that  not  thor 
slightest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  roads,  either  in  providing  suitable- 
materials  to  mend  them,  when  such  materials  were  not  already  upon  the 
spot,  or  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  country  afforded,  and  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  use. 

The  general  state  of  the  high  roads  appears,  then,  to  have  been  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  cross  roads  and  by-lanes  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Surrey,  at  the  present  time.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  few  portions 
of  good  road  described  are  in  counties  where  the  land  is  very  poor  and 
light,  and  vice  versa,  thus  literally  making  good  the  old  English  proverb, 
"  There  is  good  land  where  there  is  foul  way." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  December,  1757,  complains 
sadly  of  "  the  new  turnpike  road"  from  Godalming.    On  starting  from  Pet^ 
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worth,  he  has  to  pass  <^  through  a  street  aboat  two  hundred  jmr6$  long, 
full  of  deep  holes,  and  a  precipice  on  one  side  of  the  street,"  and  althoi^ 
on  passing  through  a  turnpike  gate,  he  proceeds  upon  '*  a  firm  xoad,"  it 
is  only  '*  full  wide  enougn  for  any  single  cart,  hut,  by  no  means  wide 
enough  for  two,  so  liiat  whenever  two  meet»  the  one  must  drive  down 
into  Uie  mud  at  the  side  of  the  bank,  and,  as  there  were  no  ditches  nor 
drains  to  carry  off  the  standing  waters  from  those  flats,  they  must  soon 
be  worse  than  the  old  dapr  roa£."  A  fearful  "  trench,  or  ditdi,"  crosses 
^'  the  whole  road  from  side  to  side  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gate." 
But  the  worst  predicament  our  traveller  got  into  was  at  North  Chi^ypel, 
five  miles  from  Petworth,  where,  the  road  being  soaked  with  a  previous 
shower,  *'  it  took  my  horse  up  to  the  belly  the  second  step  he  made  on  it, 
and,  had  I  not  immediately  dismounted  and  clambered  up  to  some  bashee^ 
I  had  there  been  lodged  for  a  season.^ 

This  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  had  oocanon  to  take 
a  by-road,  abounding  in  bogs  and  quagmires,  in  an  obscure  pari  of  Essex. 
Having  arrived  at  one  of  the  bogs  m  which  his  horse  sank  deeper  at  every 
step,  he  called  to  a  b^  at  a  distant  feurm,  and  inquired  whether  there 
was  a  ffood  bottom.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  but  as  he  pro- 
g^resse^  he  found  that  himself  and  his  steed  were  likely  to  be  soon  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bog,  which  continued  to  get  deeper,  and  lie  indignantly 
cried  out,  *^  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  good  bottom  to  this  road  ?" 
**  So  there  is,"  replied  the  urchin,  ^'  but  you  have  not  come  to  it  yeC* 
We  presume  the  same  reply  would  have  been  given  to  the  cocie^Knident 
of  the  GendenunCs  Magazine,  (who,  by  the  way,  ventured  to  noake  his 
journey  "  after  September,''  upon  being  assured  that  there  was  a  turnpike 
road),  and,  as  he  scrambled  to  some  bushes  with  his  horse  up  to  the  belly 
in  the  mire,  it  might  have  been  some  consolation  to  him  to  know  that 
there  was  a  tompike  road,  but  he  had  not  come  to  it  yet ! 

But  nearly  all  ihe  information  we  possess  of  the  state  of  the  loads  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  a  period  when  great  improvements  had  been 
effected,  both  in  the  making  and  mending  of  them,  and  the  greater  part ' 
of  it  relates  to  the  turnpike  and  great  leading  roads  only.  What  mej 
had  been  at  an  earlier  period  of  die  century,  or  what  the  by-zoada  were 
at  that  time,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  may  mrm  a  pretty 
correct  conjecture,  we  dare  say,  of  the  tremendous  difli^iltj^  whiui  the 
traveller  by  them  had  to  encounter.  What  we  know  is  sufficient  to  help 
us  to  a  guess  at  what  we  do  not  know,  in  connexion  with  this  sulgeot 
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Thsbb  anifed  one  daj  at  the  Chftteaa  de  Benfoy  «&  bnritatkm  to 
dine  at  a  neigiiboiir'fl  houae.  Madame  de  Beaufoy  decdined  it  for  liend^ 
saying  alie  was  too  old  for  diimer  partiflB,  hot  the  rest  aeeepted.  Adeline 
de  CastelUy  when  the  time  eame,  and  idie  enteced  the  carriage  that  was 
to  convey  them  thiiher,  aat  in  it,  listless  aad  ahswhed,  £at  S&  knew  she 
should  not  there  meet  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the  evening  to  her  was  new 
worse  than  lost  that  was  not  spent  witih  him.  Her  mother  notieed  her 
silence,  and  inquired  if  she  were  ilL 

<<  Only  the  neadadie,"  relied  Adeline,  irbo  had  lived  long  enough 
amongst  the  English  to  acquire  their  common  excuse  for  abstraetion. 

^  Maria  f  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  saddealy  addiqping 
her  sister,  ^  I  deckre,  there's  Mr.  St  John!  Where  can  he  be  walking 
to  in  this  heat?" 

Adeline  turned  and  saw  him,  a  thrill  of  rapture  rushing  through  Imt 
veins.     They  returned  his  greeting,  and  drove  on. 

Where  can  he  be  walking  to  ?  She  sonnised^that  it  was  but  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  as  their  carriage  passed.  She  was  no  longer 
pensive :  a  heightened  colour  came  to  her  cheek,  a  brilliancy  to  her  eye, 
and  her  qpirits  rose  to  exaltatbn.  But  they  sank  again  at  the  tame, 
spiritless  evening.  To  others  it  was  gay,  not  so  to  her,  for  her  heart 
was  £eu:  away,  and  she  only  eared  that  it  riionld  end  and  the  menow  he 
nearer.  J^o  singing,  after  his  ▼cnoe,  brought  mune  to  her  ear,  and  the 
dancing  was  no  kmger  the  dancing  of  other  days.  Had  he  been  her 
partner,  indeed — ^but  as  it  was 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  they  entered  the  eacriage  to  go  hoaie. 
Madame  de  Castella  and  her  sister  setUed  themselves  to  aleep,  and  to  the 
jolting  over  the  uneven  Frendi  roads.  Not  so  Adeline.  As  they  neared 
the  lane  which  led  to  the  lodge,  her  breath  came  £Mt»  and  she  k>oked 
anxiously  from  the  carriage,  peering  into  the  duskiness  of  the  night.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  wild  thooghts  weee  in  her  head — that  ike  might  be 
there,  watching  £or  her,  as  he  had  been  in  the  afitamoon.  But  2l  was 
still  and  undisturbed,  and  she  sank  back  in  the  carriage  with  n  sinking 
of  the  heart.  But  in  another  moment  she  was  again  lookii^  oat, 
hoping  still,  hoping  on,  till  they  drove  into  their  own  gates.  Had  she 
been  of  the  other  sex,  or  did  custom  sanotiea  her  reanining  abroad  at 
that  hour,  she  woald  have  waited  in  the  solitude  oi  the  open  air  till 
morning,  and  been  repaid,  oh,  how  richly  I  by  a  distant  giinipse  of  the 
▼ehide  that  eantained  k£m.  She  was  thinking  this,  as  riw  asoended 
languidly  to  her  duuuber. 

The  next  day  was  the  birtiiday  of  Mademmselie  de  Beaufey,  which  her 

a  dinner  was  to  be  stven  in 


mother  always  insisted  upon  keeping,  and  a  dinner  was  to  be  given  in 
the  evening.  M.  de  Castella  was  eineeted  te  arrive  fer  it  frem  Paris. 
In  the  ooncse  ef  the  day  a  note  was  handed  to  Adeline,  and  i^  hand* 
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writiDg  brought  a  wild  flush  of  pleasure  to  her  cheeks.  It  was  firom 
Mr.  St  John,  stating  that  he  was  called  to  Odesque  to  meet  a  friend, 
who  would  be  passing  through  it  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  could  return  for  dinner.  It  was  but  a  short  note, 
worded  as  a  brother  might  write  to  a  sister,  yet  she  hung  enraptured 
over  its  few  lines  and  held  it  to  her  heart ;  she  almost  cried  aloud  in  her 
excess  of  ecstasy,  and  stealthily,  her  cheeks  a  rosy  red,  and  her  face 
turned  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  she  pressed  to  her  lips  its  con- 
cluding words — "  Frederick  St.  John."  The  first  letter  from  one  we  love 
— ^it  is  an  epoch  in  life.  It  stands  alone  in  memory,  as  the  one  letter  of 
existence,  bearing  no  analogy  to  the  stern  real  ones  of  later  years. 

The  return  of  M.  de  Castella,  after  an  absence,  had  once  been  a  joyous 
event  to  Adeline.  Now,  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  indifference.  It 
was  not  that  she  loved  her  father  less ;  but  other  feelings  were  tame  and 
absorbed  in  this  new  passion  which  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart.  The 
day  wore  on,  however,  and  M.  de  Castella  did  not  come. 

The  last  dinner-guest  had  arrived,  and  they  waited  to  hear  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner,  but  Adeline  had  looked  in  vain  for  Mr.  St.  John. 
A  strange,  sick  feeling  of  expectancy  had  taken  possession  of  her. 
Questions  were  addressed  to  her,  which  she  answered  at  random,  scarcely 
hearing  their  purport.  Was  another  evening  to  pass  without  seeing 
him? 

A  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  the  servant  threw  it  wide  upon  its 
portals.  Adeline  caught  one  glimpse  beyond  it,  and  heard  the  man's 
words : 

"  Monsieur  Saint  John." 

She  turned,  in  her  agitation,  to  one  who  sat  next  her,  and  spoke  rapid 
sentences  to  cover  it.  She  did  not  look,  but  she  felt  he  had  advanced  to 
Madame  de  Beaufoy,  now  to  Madame  de  Castella,  and  now  he  was 
speaking  a  few  whispered  words  of  congratulation  to  Agnes.  She  hoped 
he  would  not  come  to  her  just  then :  her  tremor  was  already  too  great 
for  concealment.  Oh,  the  rapture,  the  unspeakable  rapture  wat  thrilled 
through  her  whole  soul  at  his  presence  I  That  a  human  being,  one  like 
ourselves,  should  cause  such! 

They  were  pairing  off  to  the  dining-room.  St  John  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  lady  guests,  and  Adeline  saw  him  turn  sharply  round,  as  if  he 
would  have  advanced  to  her.  But  a  wealthy  neighbouring  proprietor, 
rejoicing  in  the  long-sounding  title  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  Le  Coq  de 
Monty,  took  the  white  tips  of  Adeline* s  gloved  fingers  within  his  own. 

But  he  sat  next  her :  whether  by  accident  or  successful  manoeuvring, 
he  sat  next  her :  and,  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  elaborate 
dinner,  their  hands — their  hands ! — met,  under  cover  of  the  table-linen, 
and  then  all  around,  save  him,  were  to  her  as  nothing. 

Mr.  St.  John  shone  to  peculiar  advantage  in  society.  Handsome 
without  affectation,  gay  without  levity,  accomplished  without  display, 
and  possessing,  amidst  all  his  high  conversational  powers,  that  apt  gal- 
lantry and  readiness  at  light  phrases  which  attracts  the  ear.  To  witness 
him,  thus  shining  in  society,  enhanced  Adeline's  pride  in  him ;  not  her 
love,  nothing  could  enhance  that. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  the  last  guest  to  leave,  and  they  went  out  with  him 
x>n  the  colonnade^  and  descended  its  steps*    It  was  %  lovely  night     The 
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transitioii  from  the  hot  rooms,  with  their  many  lights,  to  the  cool,  pure 
atmosphere  outside,  was  inexpressibly  grateful,  and  they  walked  with  him 
to  the  shrubbery  and  part  of  the  way  down  it.  Madame  de  Castella 
suddenly  recollected  Adeline. 

"  It  may  not  be  well  for  you,  Adeline,  this  change  to  cool  air,**  she 
said.  "  Let  us  run  back :  who  will  be  in-doors  first  ?  Good  night,  Mr. 
St  John." 

She  turned  with  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  and  the  windings  of  the  shrubbery 
soon  hid  them  from  view.  Adeline  would  have  followed,  but  a  beloved 
arm  had  encircled  her  and  held  her  back,  and  St.  John  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  snatched  the  first  sweet,  tremulous  kiss  of  love.  Maidenly 
reserve  caused  her  to  draw  away  from  him,  otherwise  she  could  have 

wished  that  kiss  to  last  for  ever.     "  Oh,  Frederick !  if  mamma ^** 

was  the  only  agitated  rejoinder  that  came  from  her  lips,  and  she  sped 
away,  her  hand  lingering,  to  the  last,  in  his. 

"  Why,  Adeline !"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  as  she  came  up,  "  lame  as  I  am, 
I  can  beat  you  at  running." 

She  stood  at  her  chamber-window,  looking  at  the  lovely  scene  outside, 
yet  scarcely  heeding  it,  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  bosom  to  keep  down 
its  agitation  and  its  excess  of  happiness.  She  glanced  up  at  the  starry 
heavens,  and  wondered  if  the  bliss,  promised  there,  could  exceed  this  of 
earth.  She  seemed  to  be  realising  some  ecstatic  fairy-dream  of  her 
childhood.  Silently  she  paced  her  chamber,  unable  to  rest.  She  re- 
called his  whispered  words :  she  recalled  those  fleeting  moments  which 
had  been  an  era  in  her  life  :  and  when  she  did  sink  into  a  wearied 
slumber,  it  was  only  to  live  over  again  the  reality ;  to  dream  that  that 
light  touch  of  Mr.  St.  John's  on  her  lips  was  present,  not  past. 

The  next  morning  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  ill :  she  had  an  indi- 
gestion, a  very  favourite  malady  with  the  French.  Madame  de  Castella 
was  also  anxious  and  uneasy,  for  no  letter  had  arrived  from  her  husband 
to  account  for  liis  non-appearance ;  but  she  hoped  it  might  come  by  the 
evening  post. 

After  dinner  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  and  play 
at  cards  in  her  dressing-room,  her  two  daughters  bearing  her  company. 
Adeline  was  down  stairs  alone,  waiting  and  hoping  for  Mr.  St.  John ; 
DOW,  standing  before  a  mirror,  hastily  arranging  one  or  other  of  her 
drooping  curis,  glancing,  with  conscious  vanity,  at  the  rich  crimson 
which  expectancy  called  to  her  cheeks ;  now,  stealing  to  the  colonnade, 
and  looking  and  listening. 

Suddenly  the  room-door  opened,  and  Adeline  stepped  inside  from  the 
colonnade,  her  heart  beating  wildly.  But  it  was  only  her  mother,  who 
began  to  rummage  amongst  the  silks  and  worsteds  of  an  ivory  basket. 
"  Only  her  mother !"  How  full  of  ingratitude  is  the  heart  to  those  who 
have  cherished  us  firom  infancy,  when  this  all-potent  passion  for  a  stranger 
takes  root  in  it ! 

**  Adeline,"  said  Madame  de  Castella,  '^  your  aunt  has  mislaid  her  green 
floss-silk.     Will  you  look  in  my  work-box  ?" 

Adeline  unlocked  the  box,  found  the  silk,  and  handed  it  to  her  mother, 
when  again  the  door  opened,  and  this  time  her  pulse  did  not  quicken  in 
vain.     It  was  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  Madame  de  Beaufoy  is  better,"  he  observed,  as  he 
eame  in,     *'  She  nodded  to  me  from  her  dressing-room." 
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<<  Oh  ye%  thank  you.    Ah!  here's  news  ftt  last^ 
de  Cast^la,  as  the  old  Spankh  senrant,  Silva,  entered  with  m  letter. 
AsA,  with  a  ''  pardon"  to  Mr.  St.  John,  she  broke  the  seaL 

<'  M.  de  Castella  says  something  has  occurred  to  detain  \nm/*  she  ez- 
^ained,  skimming  its  contents.     ^He  will  not  he  here  for  a  week. 
Here's  a  message  for  you,  Adeline." 
She  looked  up,  half  frightened. 

'^  Your  papa  desires  his  lore  to  yon,  and You  are  qinte  a  hmSij 

friend  now,  Mr.  St.  John,"  broke  off  Madame  de  Castella,  taming  to  him, 
*<  so  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  before  you.     And  I  dare  say  the  «d>jeet 
is  not  iH^nown  to  yocu'* 
St  John  bowed. 

*'  Your  papa's  love,  AdeHne,  and  when  he  comes,  he  shall  bring  M.  De 
la  Chasse  with  him.     Yoa  are  no  doubt  aware,  Mr.  St.  John,  of  the 
position  the  Baron  holds,  relative  to  our  family — to  Addoe.** 
Another  bow  from  Mr.  St.  John. 

'*  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  half  an  hour,"  proceeded  Maiame 
de  Castella.  "  My  mother,  when  not  well,  is  a  little  exactkig.  I  wiH  be 
down  as  soon  as  I  can.  Adeline,  do  your  best  to  entertain  w.  St.  John.^* 
St.  John  closed  the  door  after  Madame  de  Casteila,  and  returned  to 
Adeline.  She  was  leaning  against  the  window-frame  for  support,  pale 
and  tremUing,  a  Hvid  look  of  despair  settled  on  her  features.  St.  John 
wound  his  arm  round  her,  and  became  himself  her  support.  He  called 
her  by  the  most  endearing  names,  he  pressed  the  sweetest  kisses  on  her 
face,  he  besought  her  not  thus  to  give  way  to  despair,  he  assmred  her 
there  was  no  cause  to  do  so,  for  that  never,  never  should  she  he  anj 
other's  than  Ins. 

He  had  been  slent  hitherto,  at  least  so  fsr  as  words  went^  hot  that  was 
over  now.  He  spoke  of  his  plans  and  prospects;  of  the  winnine  the 
consent  of  M.  de  Castella  to  their  union.  He  pictured  their  future  hone 
in  the  favoured  land  of  his  Inrth,  the  land  to  which  she  was  ao  snidi 
attached ;  and  Adeline,  as  she  listened  to  his  soothing  words^  became  re* 
assured :  she  almost  felt,  as  she  stood  there,  clasped  unresistmgly  to  his 
side,  that  no  power  on  earth  should  avail  to  separate  them.  L<mg  hefote 
Madame  de  Castella  returned  to  the  room,  words,  which  no  time  could 
obliterate,  at  least  in  her  heart,  had  been  spc^en.  They  had  betrothed 
thenkselves,  each  to  the  other,  less  formally,  but  oh  how  much  mose  to 
the  purpose,  than  in  that  oiher  betrothal  in  which  she  had  home  a  part. 

n. 

One  morning  a  letter  was  delivered  at  Madame  de  Nino's,  speciatty 
addressed  to  that  renowned  preceptress  herself,  and  written  hy  Madaise 
de  Castella.  It  contained  an  invitation  for  two  of  her  pi^nls  to  ^pcnd  a 
few  weeks  at  the  CluLteau  de  Beaufoy,  Miss  Carr  and  Rose  DarKi:^. 

Madame  took  the  news  into  school  after  morning  class,  with  a  sealed 
note  frt>m  Adeline  to  each  of  the  two  young  la<hes,  which  urged,  in 
nervous,  anxious  terms,  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  I  will  say  one 
thii^  for  Madame  de  Nino's  school — bad  as  the  soup  and  bomlli  were, 
she  never  opened  the  girls'  letters.  With  r^^ard  to  Miss  Dariiw, 
announced  Madame,  as  her  mother  was  now  so^uming  in  the  town,  it 
was  for  that  lady  to  accept  or  decline  the  iovitalioD,  as  she  judged 
proper;  but  Miss  Carr  eo«ld  not  be  aUowed  to  aoecpi  xtt  Hwaakerkal 
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term  at  school,  and  if  she  went  out  then,  she  would  lose  her  chance  of 
the  prizes. 

Maiy  Carr  was  too  old  to  care  for  school-prizes,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  ch&teau,  so  she  wrote  to  her  friends  in 
England  for  their  consent,  and  obtuned  it.  Madame  could  not  gainsay 
that 

Thej  were  to  start  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the  previous  afternoon  they 
both  went  to  spend  with  Mrs.  Darling.  Captain  Darling  had  arrived 
from  England  that  day,  on  a  short  visit  to  his  mother.  Rose  looked  very 
shy  at  bar  brother:  they  had  not  met  since  he  left  Boulogne  the  previous 
autumn,  after  Rose's  tnp  with  him  in  the  fishing-boat.  Mrs.  Darling 
was  a  pleasant  woman,  very  gay  and  indulgent  to  her  children— just 
such  a  one  as  Rose  will  make  in  time.  Rose  was  like  her  in  person,  too. 
The  two  elder  daughters  were  there,  rather  staid  ladies  in  manner,  five 
and  seven-and-twenty.  Rose  was  always  in  hot  water  with  them,  for  they 
were  shocked  at  her  wildness :  tbey  applied  to  her  various  sorts  of  hara 
names,  and  she,  in  return,  called  them  *'  old  maids'*  to  their  fieices,  and  to 
the  school. 

*'  What  St.  John  is  that  V*  suddenly  exclaimed  Captain  Darling, 
hearing  Rose  menUon  Mr.  St,  John's  name. 

"  St.  John  of  Castle- Wafer." 

"  Frederick,  or  the  elder  brother  ?" 

**  Frederick." 

*'  Oh !  to  be  sure,"  remarked  Captfun  Darling.  ^*  You  could  not  have 
met  the  other,  for  he  never  stirs  out  of  his  home  from  January  to  De- 
cember.    Where  did  you  say  you  met  him  ?" 

^*  At  ihe  Castellas,"  returned  Rose.     '*  Do  you  know  him,  Frank  ?" 

*^  What  a  question  !  As  if  everybody  did  not  know  Fred  St.  John ! 
The  Misanthrope — the  title  the  world  compliments  the  other  with — I 
have  only  heard  of.  It  is  all  up,  I  believe,  between  Fred  and  the  old 
one." 

"  Old  one !"  repeated  Rose.     "  Do  you  allude  to  his  fisither  ?" 

^<  His  father  died  when  Fred  was  in  petticoats,"  returned  Captain 
Darling.  '^  His  brother  is  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  and  he  had  the 
*  broughtings  up'  of  Fred." 

"  Is  he  rich — Frederick  ?" 

<*  Rich  in  debts.  Master  Fred  had  as  pretty  a  patrimony  when  he 
came  of  age,  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  one  could  wish  fw.  I  should 
like  to  drop  into  its  fellow  to-morrow.  But  he  went  the  pace,  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  he  is  one  of  those  easy,  good-natured  fools,  whose  lips  can't 
form  the  word  No  to  a  petitioner,  be  it  friend  or  stranger.  The  sums 
he  got  eased  of  by  borrowers,  none  can  tell.  The  fellow's  mad  after 
paintings,  too  ;  raving  about  '  high  art,'  and  the  like  ;  and,  what  vrith 
squandering  good  money  in  buying  specimens  of  the  Old  Masters,  and 
lavishing  help  upon  modem  ones,  which  he  was  quite  ready  to  do,  let 
them  be  ever  so  obscure,  and  dancing  half  over  the  world  after  picture- 
galleries,  that  no  sober  man  would  ride  a  mile  to  see,  Master  Fred  got 
cleared  out,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  One  can't  help  liking  the 
fellow,  though,  in  the  midst  of  it." 

^  But  St  John  of  Castle- Wafer  has  heaps  of  money,"  returned  Rose. 

^  Rich  as  Crossus.  But  there  has  been  a  blow-up  between  them  ; 
Aough  tbey  say  he  loved  Fred  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.    I  don't  know 
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uny  particulars :  I  have  not  dropped  across  Fred  since*    England's  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  I  fancy — to  the  reputed  sorrow  of  Sarah  Beauclerc." 

"  Sarah  Beauclerc  1"  interrupted  Rose,  quickly.  "  One  of  those 
Gorgon  g^ls  in  Eaton-place,  Frank?" 

*'  No,  no ;  the  other  branch  of  the  family.  Daughter  of  General  Beau- 
clerc." 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now,"  cried  Rose.  "  One  of  the  loveliest  girls 
living." 

''  St  John  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  was  ever  afiter  her.  A  more 
decided  case  of  flirtation  I  never  saw.  But  Fred's  used  to  that.  He  is 
just  the  man  for  it.     Half  the  women  are  mad  after  him." 

"  Flirtation's  nothing,"  rejoined  Rose,  impatiently.  "  But  was  it 
serious  between  him  and  Sarah  Beauclerc  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  retorted  Captain  Darling.  "  The  world  said 
it  was.  Budd,  of  ours,  who  has  the  credit  for  being  at  the  top  and  tail 
of  everybody's  business,  affirmed  there  was  never  anything  in  it.  But 
we  thought  he  was  jealous,  and  wanted  to  make  up  to  the  girl  himself." 

Rose  dropped  her  cross-questioning  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 

The  reader  has  probably  little  difficulty  in  divining  that  Rose  and 
Mary  Carr  were  summoned  to  the  chateau  at  the  instigation  of  Adeline. 
As  the  time  approached  that  was  to  bring  her  father  and  the  Baron  de  la 
Chasse,  Adeline's  fears  and  suspense  became  intolerable.  She  knew  her 
father's  haughty,  unbending  character,  his  keen  sense  of  honour.  He 
would  be  the  last  to  force  her  into  an  unpalatable  union,  and,  had  Adeline 
expressed  the  slightest  repugnance  when  it  was  first  proposed,  the  affiur 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  she  had  cheerfully  consented  to  it;  the 
writings  of  betrothal  were  signed  on  both  sides,  and  M.  de  Castella's  word 
and  honour  pledged.  Never,  Adeline  feared,  would  he  allow  that  be- 
trothal, that  word  to  be  broken;  never  would  he  consent  to  entertain  pro- 
posals for  her  from  another. 

Now,  that  her  eyes  were  opened,  she  saw  how  fearfully  blind  and 
hazardous  had  been  the  act  by  which  she  consented  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse,  a  personal  stranger.  There  are  thousands, 
besides  Adehne  de  Castella,  who  consent  in  the  same  unconscious  haste, 
and  know  not  what  they  do,  until  it  is  too  late.  It  is  gratifying  to  a 
young  girl's  vanity  to  receive  an  offer  of  marriage  ;  to  anticipate  an  esta- 
blishment of  her  own ;  to  leave  her  companions  behind.  Marriage  is  to 
her  a  sealed  book,  and  she  is  eager  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  If  a  voice 
from  a  judicious  friend,  or  a  still  small  voice  in  her  own  conscience  should 
whisper  a  warning  to  wait,  to  be  sure  she  is  on  the  right  path  ere  she 
enter  its  enclosures  irrevocably,  both  are  thrust  aside  unheeded.  So  the 
wedding-day  comes  surely  on,  and  soon  the  once  eager,  careless  girl 
awakes  to  her  position,  and  beholds  herself  as  she  really  is — sacrificed. 
She  is  the  wife  of  one  whom  she  cannot  love ;  worse  still,  perhaps  not 
respect,  now  she  knows  him  intimately  :  there  is  no  sympatny  between 
them ;  not  a  feeling,  not  a  taste,  it  may  be,  in  common.  jBut  the  sacri- 
fice was  of  her  proper  choosing,  and  she  must  abide  by  it :  deliberatelj, 
of  her  own  free  will,  she  tied  herself  to  him,  for  better  for  worse,  ix 
richer  for  poorer,  until  death  shall  them  part.  She  has  linked  herself  to 
him  by  a  chain  which  divides  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  every 
thought  of  her  heart  belongs,  of  right,  to  him ;  she  is  his  companion  and 
no  other's,  and  must  obey  his  behests ;  at  uprising  and  down-sittiDg,  at 
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the  daily  meals  and  in  the  midnight  chamber,  she  is  his,  his  own,  for 
eveimore.  This  fate  would  have  been  Adeline  de  Castellans  had  she  not 
met  with  Mr.  St.  John.  Without  casting  a  thought  to  the  future,  a 
regret  to  the  past,  she  consented  to  go  to  me  altar  with  M.  de  la  Chasse. 
He  was  indifferent  to  her,  but  so  were  all  others,  and  she  saw  not  that 
indifference  in  its  true  colours.     She  understood  it  now. 

A  strong  presentiment  overshadowed  Adeline  that  the  first  broaching 
of  the  subject  of  Mr.  St.  John  to  her  father  would  be  the  signal  for  their 
separation.  She  therefore  wrung  a  promise  from  her  lover  that  he 
would  be,  for  the  present,  silent ;  that  during  this  visit  of  the  baron^s, 
which  was  to  last  but  a  few  days,  he  should  continue  to  appear  as  he  did 
now — an  acqudntance  only.  St.  John  fell  in  with  her  wish,  condition- 
ally :  he  had  private  reasons,  which  he  explained  to  Adeline,  for  not 
wishing  to  make  his  proposals  for  her  yet ;  but  he  must  be  guided,  he 
observed,  by  the  conduct  of  the  baron.  <<  If  he  should  begin  to  treat  you 
as  a  lover,  Adeline,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  should  fling  prudence  to  the 
winds  and  step  between  you." 

**  Oh !  Frederick,  she  answered,  her  cheek  a  burning  red,  '^  endear- 
ments— tender  speeches — rare  not  known  in  France,  in  our  class  of 
society.  Of  that,  there  is  no  fear.  The  baron  will  be  as  politely  cere- 
monious to  me  as  he  would  be  to  the  greatest  stranger." 

"  I  shall  hate  to  see  him  even  speaking  with  you,  Adeline,"  was  Mr. 
St.  John's  remark.  ^*  Of  course  there  will  be  opportunity  for  that,  and 
special  opportunity,  he  being  the  only  visitor  in  the  house. 

^*  What  a  blessing,'^  thought  Adeline,  "  if  we  could  invite  some  guests 
while  he  is  here ! — ^it  would  be  easy,  then,  never  to  find  myself  alone 
with  him."  As  she  spoke,  an  idea,  like  a  ray  of  light,  flashed  into  her 
mind — why  not  send  for  her  two  old  favourite  schoolfellows  ?  She  peti- 
tioned her  mother  to  invite  them,  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  it  was  done. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  as  hot  and  brilliant  a  day  as  the  sun  of  July 
ever  shone  upon,  the  carriage,  containing  Rose  Darling  and  Miss  Carr, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Odesque  to  meet  them,  drew  up  at  the  chateau, 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  lions.  Mary  Carr  looked  out.  There,  on  the 
broad  steps  where  she  had  last  seen  him,  looking  as  if  not  an  hour  had 
passed  over  his  head  since,  stood  Mr.  St.  John. 

He  assisted  them  to  alight,  and  Adeline  ran  out  to  receive  them,  so 
charmingly  lovely  in  her  white  morning  dress  and  pink  ribbons.  Ma- 
dame de  Castella  also  came,  and,  after  a  cordial  welcome,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  speed  back  with  haste  to  Odesque,  or  he  would  not  be  in 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  train.  "  I  expect  my  husband  M.  de  la 
Chasse,"  she  explained,  addressing  her  visitors. 

Mary  Carr  involuntarily  looked  at  Adeline.  She  met  the  gaze,  and  a 
burning  crimson  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck.  Was  it  at  being  re- 
minded of  the  baron's  approaching  presence,  or  did  the  recollection  of 
Miss  Carr's  last  partm^^  warning  occur  to  her  ? 

A  little  while  was  given  to  refreshment,  and  then  the  young  ladies 
retired  to  their  rooms,  to  impack  and  dress  for  dinner.  Before  six,  the 
party  had  reassembled,  including  Mr.  St.  John.  They  were  in  the  yellow 
drawing-room  Tsalon  jaune),  for  that  overlooked  the  approach  to  the 
chiteau,  thouga  it  was  a  room  kept  for  ceremony  and  rarely  used. 
The  travellers  were  momentarily  expected,  and  Adeline  was  pale  with 
agitation. 
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**  Dear  dnldr  etaeulaiad  Agnes  de  Beaufoy,  in  a  low  tone.  ^I  wUi 
the  would  take  a  Uttie  eau  si^e.  I  bad  a  lover  myself  once^  Mr.  St 
John,  and  know  wbat  this  suspense  is.'^ 

^^  See,  seel"  exclaimed  old  Madame  de  Beanfoy,  hobbling  to  the  win« 
dow.  **  Is  not  that  the  carriage  ?— far  o£P,  ther&— at  the  turn  by  the 
windmill" 

It  was  the  eanriage ;  and  it  came  speedily  on :  the  aged  e3res  were  the 
qoickest  after  all.  Two  dusty-looldng  figures  were  in  it,  for  they  rode  with 
it  open.  Madame  de  Castella  and  her  sister  hastened  to  the  hall  to  re- 
oeire  the  travellers,  and  the  old  lady  thmst  her  head  out  at  one  of  the 
windows,  as  far  as  she  conld  stretch  it.  Adeline  had  risen  in  agitatioQi 
and  was  leamng  on  the  back  of  a  chur,  eridently  for  support.  Her  yeiy 
lips  were  whbe.     Mr.  St  John  advanced  and  bent  over  her. 

<<  My  dearest  love,"  he  whispered,  **  you  are  ill,  and  I  dare  not  pro- 
tect you  as  I  could  wish.  Be  under  no  apprehension  of  any  unwdcome 
scene  with  Um,  for  sooner  than  suffer  it  I  will  declare  alL" 

He  took  up  a  flacon  of  eau  de  Cologne,  and  saturated  her  baodker- 
dtief  with  it.  Mary  Carr  was  looking  on.  She  could  not  hear  his 
words,  but  she  marked  his  low,  earnest  voice,  his  looks,  his  aeticos ;  and 
saw  how  it  was,  from  that  hour.  '*  There  will  be  tribulation  in  the 
house,  ere  this  shall  be  over  I"  she  mentally  exclaimed :  bat  she  did  not 
anticipate  the  deep  tribulation  that  was  indeed  to  come. 

The  baron  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  he  had  been  to  his  drees* 
ing-room.  He  looked  very  presentable  when  he  came  in,  though  his 
bur  was  shorter  than  ever,  and  the  curled-out  comers  ef  his  yellow 
moustache  were  longer.  His  greeting  of  Adeline  was  in  this  fiuiuon  : 
advancing  quickly  towards  her,  until  he  came  within  duree  paces,  he 
there  made  a  dead  stand-still,  and  placing  his  feet  in  the  first  pomtion, 
as  dancing^masters  say,  slowly  bowed  his  head  down  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  in  ceremonious  words,  ''  hoped  he  had  the  honour  of  finding 
mademoiselle  in  perfect  health."  That  was  all:  he  did  not  pvesume 
even  to  touch  her  hand :  as  Adeline  once  said,  any  such  fimiiliarity 
vrould,  in  French  society,  be  deemed  the  perfection  of  bad  taste.  Rose 
just  smothered  a  scream  of  delight  when  she  saw  the  bow,  and  gave  Mr* 
St.  John  such  a  pinch  on  the  arm,  to  make  him  look,  that  the  place  was 
blue  for  days  afterwards.  But  what  a  bow  St.  John  received  the  baron 
with,  when  they  were  introduced — distant,  haughty,  and  s^-cooseioas ; 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority.  Certainly,  in  outward  appearance^ 
Acre  was  a  wide  contrast,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  on  this  particular  evening, 
seemed  quite  aware  of  bos  own  gifts  of  mind  and  person.  De  la  Chasst 
was  superbly  dressed  :  a  blue  satin  vest,  curiously-fine  linen,  all  lace  and 
embroidery,  with  various  other  et  c»teras.  St.  John  was  in  his  slight 
mourning  attire ;  black  clothes,  a  plain  white  waistcoat,  and  not  a  bit  of 
finery  about  him ;  but  he  looked,  as  Bose  Darling  said,  fit  for  a  prince. 

Dinner  was  announced.  The  Baron  de  la  Chasse  advanced  to  the 
aged  mistress  of  the  house,  St.  John  to  Madame  de  Castefla^  and  Signor 
de  Cast^a  to  Rose.  Miss  de  Beauf<^,  Adeline,  and  Mary  Carr,  weal 
in  together.     It  was  a  formal  dinner,  and  Adeline  was  side  at  heart. 

It  happened,  the  following  morning,  that  the  three  young  ladiee  nid 
Ae  baron  were  in  the  west  drawing-room — the  one,  you  may  reroem* 
ber,  opening  on  the  colonnade — but  the  conversation  flagged.  Ds  la 
Chasse,  though  a  sensible  man,  <Ud  not  shine  in  that  flovdng,  read^  s^lt 
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ci  coDTersatifM^  so  Msy  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  Adeline  seemed  spiritless. 
Maorj  Cazr  quitted  the  room,  and  went  up-#tairs  to  her  chamber,  bat 
before  the  had  been  there  five  minutes,  Roee  came  dancing  in. 

^  Where  have  yon  left  Ade£ne  V*  inquired  Miss  Carr. 

"  Where  you  did — with  the  baron.  "  I  thought  I  might  be  de  tropy 
and  so  came  away.  It  if  not  pleasant  to  r^ect  that  jou  may  be 
nx)iling  a  scene,  all  tenderness  and  sweetmeats,  as  Chariotte  Singleton 
ealla  it." 

^  Absurd,  Rose !     Remember  we  are  in  France." 

Much  cared  Rose  for  any  reproof.  "  I  say,  Maiy/*  she  went  on, 
^don^t  you  think  there's  something  up  with  St  Jc^n  and  Adeline? 
Did  you  see  him  whispering  last  night  to  her  at  the  piano,  while  he  was 
pretending  to  be  tuming  oyer  for  me  ?  It's  satisfactory  to  haye  two 
airings  to  one's  bow." 

At  this  moment  in  rushed  Adeline,  in  high  excitement. 

'^  Mary !  Rose ! — ^Rose !  dear  Maiy !  never  you  leave  me  akme  with 
that  man  again !     Promise  it — promise  it  to  me  I" 

^  What  is  it  ?  What  has  he  done  ?"  they  cried,  in  excessire  asto- 
iDHiment. 

''  He  has  done  nothing :  it  is  not  likely  he  would.  But  I  dread  to 
be  alone  with  him,  lest  he  should  get  talking  of  the  future.  He  has  been 
inquiring,  now,  after  the  engagement-ring." 

**  But,"  began  Rose 

'^  Do  not  ask  me  any  questions  now,"  interrupted  Adelina  *^  I  wish 
to  heaven.  Rose,  yon  could  induce  the  baron  to  fall  in  love  with  you !" 

^<  Much  obBged  for  the  transfer,"  laughed  Rose.  ''  Perhaps  you'll  get 
him,  first,  to  dye  those  appendages  of  his :  yellow  is  not  a  favourite 
eolour  of  mine." 

De  la  Chaste  did  not  intend  to  remain  a  week.  He  purposed  leaving 
on  Tuesday  moniing.  His  visit  passed  quietly  enough  :  there  had  been 
no  break-out  between  him  and  St.  John,  but  excessive  coolness.  Had 
De  la  Chasse  been  an  Englishman,  an  explanation  could  scarcely  have 
been  avoided ;  for  an  Engfishman  would  inevitably,  by  speech,  manner, 
or  action,  have  shown  that  he  was  the  young  lady's  lover.  Madame  de 
Beaufoy  gave  an  entertainment,  on  the  Monday  evening,  to  as  many 
neighbours  as  were  within  driving  distance.  A  soiree  dansante,  the  caros 
said,  when  they  went  out. 

That  same  afternoon  the  three  young  ladies  were  in  the  western 
drawing-room  with  Madame  de  Beaufoy.  She  was  teaching  them  a  new 
ftitdi  of  knitting,  but,  getting  tired,  left  the  room  to  indulge  in  her 
afternoon's  nap,  which  she  always  took.  Scarcely  had  she  quitted  it, 
when  the  Baron  entered,  and,  addressing  Adeline,  formally  requested  her 
to  grant  him  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 

A  strange  rising  in  the  throat;  a  dread,  that  caused  her  frame  to 
qmver ;  a  terrified,  imploring,  but  unavailing  look  at  Rose  and  Maiy ; 
snd  the  door  cksed  on  them,  and  Adeline  and  her  acknowledged  lover 
were  left  alone. 

She  need  not  have  feared.  The  baron  did  not  aay  a  word  to  her  that 
he  might  not  have  said  to  her  mother.  But  he  produced  from  his  pocket 
the  engagement-ring,  which  had  been  up  to  P&nt  to  be  taken  tmaUei^— 
it  was  a  plain  circlet  of  gold — and  requested  the  would  do  him  ^  honour 
of  allowing  him  to  replace  it  on  her  finger. 
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Without  a  word  of  remonstrance — ^for  what  could  she  say  ? — and  dck 
at  heart,  Adeline  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  baron  ventured  ceremo- 
niously to  touch  it,  while  he  slipped  on  the  ring,  in  the  very  act  and 
deed  of  which  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  room  strode  Mr.  St.  John, 
twirl'mg  in  his  hand  a  French  marigold. 

He  saw  them  standing  together,  Adeline's  hand  stretched  out,  and 
meeting  both  of  his,  and  he  looked  black  as  night.  St  John  was  of  quick 
temperament,  and  on  rare  occasions  gave  way  to  violent  explosions  of 
passion.  It  is  probable  an  outburst  would  have  come  then,  but  the 
baron,  with  a  polite  bow  to  Adeline,  quitted  the  room.  And  Mr.  St. 
John,  though  certain  as  man  could  well  be  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
jealousy,  gave  way  to  the  irritation  of  his  hasty  spirit. 

''  So,  Mademoiselle  de  Castella,"  he  broke  forth,  <'  you  have  been  en- 
joying a  stolen  interview  with  your  lover !  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  unintentionally  interrupted  it. 

She  turned  deprecatingly  to  him ;  she  did  not  speak,  or  defend  herself 
from  the  charge ;  but  the  look  of  anguish  on  her  countenance  was  so 
keen,  blended  with  pure,  truthful  love  for  him,  that  St.  John's  better 
nature  revolted  at  the  temper  he  had  shown,  and  he  clasped  her  to  him, 
and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  But  they  were  cruel  words,"  she  sobbed,  as  he  whispered  his  peni- 
tence on  her  cheek,  *'  and  just  now  I  have  enough  to  bear." 

<<  Let  this  be  my  peace-offering,  my  darling,"  he  said,  placing  in  her 
hand  the  French  marigold. 

St.  John  had,  long  ago,  heard  the  tale  of  the  French  marigold  in  the 
fortune-telling  cards  clinging  to  Adeline,  and  Rose  Darling's  sombre 
prognostics  about  himself.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it  as  an 
omen  that  he  should  exercise  an  influence  over  her  future  life,  he  said-~ 
be  the  one  to  make  her  future  happiness.  The  flower  had  become 
endeared  to  both  of  them.  St.  John  had  been  assiduously  cultivating 
them  in  the  garden  at  the  Lodge,  and  this,  that  he  now  gave  to  Adeline, 
was  the  flrst  which  had  blown.     He  had  plucked  it  expressly  for  her. 

"  This  ring,  Adeline,"  he  said,  drawing  it  from  her  finger.  "  He 
placed  it  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  You  saw  him  doing  so,"  she  answered. 

St.  John  slipped  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out  his  watch 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Give  me  back  the  ring,  Frederick." 

^'  No,  Adeline.     It  shall  never  encircle  your  finger  again." 

<<  But  what  am  I  to  say  if  its  absence  is  notic^?  He  said  mamma 
had  g^ven  him  permission  to  replace  it.     She  will  be  sure  to  ask." 

"  Say  anvthing.  That  it  fell  off— or  wear  a  glove  till  evening.  I 
will  then  tell  you  what  to  do.     I  cannot  stay  longer  now." 

When  Mary  Carr  was  dressed  for  the  evening  ball,  she  went  into 
Adeline's  room.  Louise  was  putting  the  finishing  strokes  to  her  young 
lady's  toilette,  and  very  satisfactory  they  were,  when  Madame  de  Castella 
entered,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small  circular  case. 

*'  Look  here,  Adeline,"  she  said,  opening  it  and  displaying  a  costly 
bracelet,  one  of  beauty  and  finish  so  rare,  that  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  it 
Exquisitely  wrought,  fine  gold  links,  in  the  different  crossings  of  which 
were  inserted  brUliants  of  the  purest  water,  with  pendimt  chains  shining 
with  brilliants  and  gold. 
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"  Oh,  mammal"  uttered  Adeline,  **  what  a  lovely  bracelet!" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Adeline.     It  is  yours," 

"  Ciel !"  ejaculated  Louise,  in  her  admiration. 

"  Mamma,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?"  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  jewel. 

*'  You  need  not  thank  me  at  all,  Adeline.  It  is  the  baron's  present. 
Make  your  acknowledgments  to  him." 

Adeline  dropped  the  bracelet  as  if  it  had  been  a  serpent,  and,  but  for 
Mary  Carr's  quickness,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Madame  de 
Castella  thought  it  was  an  accident. 

"  Don't  be  careless,  child.     Put  it  on.     You  must  wear  it  to-night." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  mamma!"  she  returned,  her  cheek  flushing.  Not  to- 
night." 

"  What  nonsense !"  exclaimed  her  mother ;  "  you  are  as  shy  as  a  child. 
When  the  baron  presented  it  to  me  for  you,  he  said,  '  Un  petit  cadeau 
pour  ce  soir.'     Clasp  it  on,  Louise." 

"  Mamma,"  she  implored,  a  deal  more  energetically  than  Madame  de 
Castella  thought  the  case  could  demand,  ^'  do  not  oblige  me  to  appear  in 
this  bracelet  to-night." 

"  Adeline,  I  insist  on  its  being  worn.  Persons  who  know  you  less 
well  than  we  do,  would  suspect  that  affectation,  more  than  delicacy, 
prompted  your  refusal  to  wear  a  gift  from  one  who  will  soon  be  your 
husband." 

"  Not  my  husband  yet,"  faltered  Adeline.     "  Not  till  next  year.'* 

"  Indeed  he  will,  Adeline,"  said  Madame  de  Castella.  '^  Before  we  go 
to  the  South." 

Her  colour  came  and  went  painfully,  and  she  sat  down,  gasping  out, 
"  We  go  to  the  South  in  two  months." 

"  Dear  child,"  laughed  Madame  de  Castella,  "  don't  look  so  scared. 
There's  no  reason  for  it :  a  wedding  is  quite  an  every-day  affair,  I  can 
assure  you.     This  week  I  shall  write  to  order  your  trousseau." 

Louise  fastened  the  bracelet  on  Adeline's  arm,  and  she  went  down  to 
the  reception-rooms  like  one  in  a  dream.  If  the  younger  guests,  as  they 
gazed  on  her  excessive  beauty,  could  but  have  read  the  bitter  despair  of 
her  feelings,  the  strife  and  struggle  within,  they  would  have  envied  her 
less.  A  single  string  of  pearls  confined  her  hair  from  her  brow,  serving, 
instead  of  combs,  to  keep  the  long  curls  in  their  place,  and  she  wore  a 
pearl  necklace ;  no  other  ornament,  save  this  conspicuous  bracelet  of  De 
la  Chasse's.  But  in  the  bosom  of  her  white  dress,  almost  hidden  by  its 
trimmings  of  lace,  was  enshrined  St.  John's  French  marigold. 

The  guests  had  nearly  all  arrived,  and  Adeline  had  done  her  best  to- 
wards gp^eting  them,  when,  in  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  colonnade, 
the  baron  came  up  to  her.  She  was  longing  for  a  breath  of  the  evening 
air — as  if  that  would  cool  the  brow's  inward  fever ! 

"  Permit  me  to  exchange  this  flower  with  the  one  you  have  there, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  white  camelia  of  rare  beauty. 
And,  with  a  light,  qiuck  touch,  he  removed  the  French  marigold  from 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Did  De  la  Chasse  suspect  who  had  been  the  donor  of  that  cherished 
French  marigold  ?  Did  he  remember  seeing  it  in  St.  John's  hand  that 
same  morning?  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  he  seemed  more  urgent 
over  this  trifling  matter  than  a  Frenchman  in  general  allows  himself 
tobe. 
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<<  Sir,  you  foiget  yotmelf  I**  exclaimed  Adeliae,  Aogry  to  ezdtemeQt 
"  Return  me  my  flower." 

<'  It  is  unsuitable,  mademoiselle,"  he  rejoined,  zetaimi^  Uu  hold  <^  the 
French  marigold.  ''  A  vulgar,  ordinary  garden-flower  ii  ziot  in  ascord- 
ance  with  your  dress  to-night-— or  with  you.** 

'^  You  presume  upon  our  relative  situations,"  retorted  Addiae,  poshing 
aside  the  white  camielia,  and  strugg^g  to  ke^  down  her  anger  and  her 
tears*     ^^  Do  not  insult  me,  sir,  but  give  me  hack  my  own  flower.** 

<<  What  is  all  this  ?"  demanded  M.  de  Castella,  who  had  cone  npu 
"  Adeline,  you  are  excited." 

^*  I  have  incurred  your  daughter's  displeasure,  it  would  aeem,  mx,**  ex- 
plained the  baron,  showing  symptoms  of  excitement  in  his  turn.  '*  Made- 
moiselle i^peared  in  the  rooms  wearing  this  flower — a  worthleeiy  common 
garden-flower! — and  because  I  wished  to  jpretent  her  with  one  man 
suitable,  she  seems  to  imply  that  I  only  do  it  by  way  of  insuU.  I  don't 
understand,  ma  foi !" 

'<  Nor  I,"  returned  Signor  de  Castella.  <'  Take  the  camelia,  Ade^ae,* 
he  added,  sternly  and  coldly.     '*  Caprice  and  coquetry  are  beoesdi  yen.'' 

The  baron  put  the  camcdia  in  her  now  unresisting  hand,  and  amused 
himself  with  pulling  to  pieces  the  petals  of  the  oSier  flower.  Adeline 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  darted  on  to  the  colonaade.* 

And  all  about  a  stupid  French  marigold ! 

^'  Let  her  go  and  have  a  cry  to  herself"  said  M.  de  CaateUa,  wdring 
off  with  the  baron;  ^^it  will  bring  her  to  reaaon«  The  ooquetry  of 
women  passes  belief.  They  are  all  alike.  It  appears  I  was  mistakfn 
when  I  deemed  my  daughter  an  exception." 

Adeline,  in  her  tears  and  excitement,  rushed  acroM  the  lawn.  It  was 
certainly  a  senseless  thing  to  cry  about,  but,  just  then,  a  straw  would 
have  ruffled  her  equanimity.  She  had  been  compelled  to  wear  ihe  hated 
bracelet ;  she  had  been  told  that  she  would  very  ^teedily  be  the  wi&  of 
De  la  Chasse ;  she  had  stood  by  him,  recognised  by  the  crowd  of  guests 
as  his  future  wife ;  and,  blended  with  all  this,  was  a  keen  sensatioii  of 
disapjpointment  at  the  non-appearance  d[  Mr.  St.  John.  She  stood  irith 
her  forehead  pressed  against  the  hark  of  a  tree,  sobbing  akiad  in  her 
anguish  where  none  could  hear  h^.  Presently,  her  ear  eai^;ht  the  somd 
of  footsteps,  and  she  prepared  to  dart  father  away  :  hut  they  were  some 
that  she  knew  and  loved  too  welL  He  was  eomiw  akmg  m  dunhbery 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  she  stood  out,  and  codGronted  hinu 

<'Why,  Adeline!"  he  exdaimed,  in  astonishment.  And  then,  die 
momentary  restraint  on  her  feelings  being  remofod,  she  Ssil  forward  in 
his  arms,  and  sobbed  aloud  wilJi  redoaUed  violence. 

''Oh,  Adeline,  what  ails  you?  What  has  happened ?  Be  «aim,  be 
calm,  my  only  love  I  I  am  by  yonr  side  now :  what  grief  is  tbere  that  I 
cannot  soothe  away?" 

He  became  quite  alarmed  at  her  paroxjna  of  grief,  and,  haif  loafiag, 
half  carrying  her  to  the  nearest  bench,  seated  her  there  and  Ivd  her  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  held  her  gently  to  him,  and  qioke  not  a  wad  aatil 
she  was  calmer. 

By  degrees  she  told  him  all     The  gift  of  the  hraoelst,  hermoAsc^s 
threats  of  the  coming  marriage— ^Areote  they  sounded  to  Adsfia 
the  dispute  with  the  baron.     Adeline  did  not  say  «Aa^  floam  it  i 
was  so  anxious  to  retun,  whose  loss  had  so  grieved  her:  she  could  i 
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until  she  should  he  indeed  his,  tell  him  how  paasionately  and  entirely  she 
loved.  But  St  John  divined  all:  he  required  no  telling.  And  yet, 
knowing  this,  knowing,  as  he  did,  how  her  heart  was  bound  up  in  nis, 
how  could  be,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  doubt,  or  profess  to  doubt,  of  this 
enduring  love  ?** 

''  Adeline,"  he  said,  ^  I  have  done  yery  wrong :  wrong  by  yon,  wrong 
by  myself  wrong  by  De  la  Chasse.  I  ought  to  have  daslared  all  before 
1^  put  his  foot  in  toe  chateau.     I  will  do  so  to-morrow  morning." 

'^  Frederick,  remember  your  promise." 

"  It  must  be  done,  Adeline.  You  know  what  my  own  motives  were 
in  wbhing  to  remain  silent  yet  a  few  weeks.  But  to  have  you  looked 
upon  as  his  destined  wife — subjected  to  wear  his  presents— compelled  to 
appear  in  a  false  position — ^this  shall  not  be.  Neither  did  I  Imow  the 
marriage  was  being  hastened  on." 

'*  He  goes  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  immediate  danger  will  be  over," 
she  urged.  ^'  Do  not  yet  speak  words  that  may  lead  to  our  separation. 
Let  us  have  another  week  or  two  for  consideration,  and  of  happiness." 

*'  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  indulge  these  gloomy  anticipations,"  he 
rejoined ;  ^'  why  think  tliat  my  speaking  to  M.  de  Castella  will  be  the 
knell  of  our  hopes.  Believe  me,  Adeline,  the  St  Johns  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  find  their  overtures  for  an  alliance  despised :  they  have  mated 
with  the  noblest  in  their  own  land." 

'<  Oh,  Frederick !  it  is  not  that — you  know  it  is  not  But — ^hark !" 
she  suddenly  said,  '^  there  are  footsteps !  If  it  should  be  papa ! — or  De  la 
Chasse!" 

*'  And  what  if  it  be  ?"  he  returned,  drawmg  her  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  raising  himself  to  his  haughty  height :  '*  I  will  explain  all  now ;  and 
tell  them  you  are  doing  no  wrong  or  harm  in  being  here,  for  that  you  are 
my  affianced  wife." 

But  the  footsteps,  whosever  they  were,  passed  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  St  John  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  they  strolled  on, 
talking  till  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  was  nearly  as  light 
as  day,  warm  and  beautifiiL  White,  fleecy  clouds  floated  around  the 
moon,  and  Adeline,  as  she  looked  on  the  peaceful  scene,  became  calmer. 

'^  What  made  you  so  late  ?^  she  suddenly  asked. 

^'  I  have  been  to  Odesqne,"  and,  as  he  answered,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  paper,  wluch  Adeline  soon  saw  contained  a  plain  gold 
ring.  He  took  her  luund,  and  proceeded  to  place  it  on  her  finger,  peak- 
ing solemn  words : 

^'  With  this  ring  I  will  diee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  with 
all  my  worldly  goc^  I  will  thee  endow,  until  death  us  do  part ;  and  thns 
do  I  plight  unto  thee  my  troth."^ 

She  knew  that  the  slightly-altered  words  were  in  the  English  Prot- 
testant  mairiage  service,  for  soe  had  heard  Rose,  and  some  of  the  odier 
•chooUgirla,  repeat  them  over  in  their  thoughtless  pastime ;  and  there 
was  also  a  solemnity  about  Mr.  St.  John's  manner  whidi  awed  her  feel- 
ings. The  tears  of  deep  emotion  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  her  firame  trembled : 
she  could  scarcely  have  folt  more  had  she  indeed  been  kneeling  with  him 
before  the  holy  altar. 

^'  Take  care  c^it,  Adeline,"  he  whispered.     <<  Let  none  remove  it  as  I 
removed  the  other.    It  shall  be  your  wedding-ring." 
'<  It  is  not  hit  ring  ?" 
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*'  His  !  Look  here,  Adeline." 

He  took  the  other  ring  from  his  pocket,  as  he  spoke*  It  was  cut  in 
two  parts,  and  he  threw  them  into  the  lake. 

"  There  goes  his  ring,  Adeline.     May  his  pretensions  go  with  it" 

"  It  is  for  this  you  have  been  to  Odesque !" 

''  It  is.  Now  they  cannot  question  you ;  and  they  may  think  it  his, 
if  they  will.     The  time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  be  undeceived." 

They  turned  towai'ds  the  house,  neither  caring  that  Adeline's  absence 
should  be  prolonged  so  as  to  be  noticed.  She  continued  to  give  utterance 
to  her  suspense  and  fears. 

"  If  mamma  could  but  be  stopped  from  ordering  the  trousseau !  But  I 
dare  not  hint  so  to  her." 

"  Where  is  the  necessity  of  any  hint  ?"  he  asked,  significantly. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  caught  the  fond  smile,  full  of  meaning,  on 
his  face,  apparent  in  the  moonlight. 

"  The  things  ordered  and  intended  for  Madame  De  la  Chasse — will 
they  not  do  equally  well  for  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  John  ?" 

"  Oh — but "  she  hesitated,  her  downcast  face  wearing  a  higher 

colour,  '*  it  is  so  early — nothing  will  be  wanted  yet." 

"  Indeed  they  will.  Do  you  think,  my  darling,"  he  added,  laughingly, 
"  they  would  let  me  take  you  to  the  South,  without  our  first  being 
married  1" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  South,"  she  quickly  said. 

*'  Yes,  Adeline.  I  mean  to  make  it  our  wedding  tour,  and  winter 
there." 

'*  I  am  quite  well  now,"  she  repeated.  '<  I  need  not  go  to  the  South 
at  all." 

"  The  medical  men  pronounced  it  necessary  for  your  health,  your  parents 
also  consider  it  to  be  essential :  do  you  think,  my  love,  I  should  be  less 
careful  of  you  than  they  ?  And  even  if  it  be  a  superfluous  precaution,  you 
would  not  be  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  passing  a  whole  winter  with  me 
alone.'* 

Dismayed !  To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  with  him,  and  for  a 
whole  life.  Father — mother — country — home — ^what  were  they  all  now, 
in  comparison  with  him  ? 

As  they  emerged  to  the  open  lawn,  a  dark  figure  crossed  their  path, 
and  Adeline  shrank  at  being  seen  thus  alone  with  Mr.  St.  Johni  It  was 
Father  Marc,  the  officiating  priest  of  the  little  neighbouring  chapel,  and 
the  family  confessor.  He  merely  said  "  Bon  soir,  mon  enfant,"  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  Mr.  St.  John.  The  latter  coolly  raised  his  own :  the  priest 
was  no  favourite  of  his. 

Adeline  glided  onwards  to  a  side  door,  that  she  might  gain  her  cham« 
her,  and  see  what  she  could  do  towards  removing  the  traces  of  emotion 
from  her  face  ;  whilst  Mr.  St.  John  strode  round  to  the  front  entrance, 
and  rang  such  a  peal  upon  the  tinkling  old  bell  that  it  brought  all  the 
servants  to  the  door,  on  the  run. 

And,  as  Adeline  stood  that  night  by  his  side  in  the  brilliant  ball-room, 
and  watched  the  admiration  his  gifts  of  person  and  mind  excited,  and 
saw  the  cordial  regard  in  which  her  father  held  him,  and  remembered  his 
high  lineage  and  connexions,  and  the  fortune  and  position  that  must  even- 
tually be  his,  she  almost  felt  as  if  overtures  for  her  from  such  a  man  could 
never  be  declined.     We  shall  see.  .    • 
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Russia  reckons  three  historical  dynasties — the  first  commencing 
with  Rurik,  a  prince  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  the  second,  that 
of  the  Grand-Princess  of  Wolodomir,  commencing  in  1157  with 
Andrew  Youre witch,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace ;  the  third, 
that  of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  commencing  in  1613  with  Michael, 
and  numbering  among  its  descendants  Peter  the  Great,  who  or- 

Sinised  against  Europe  that  great  destructive  power,  known  as  the 
ussian  Empire,  and  reformed  his  country  with  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  sceptre.  He  was  the  Baal  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Nicholas  I.  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children  of  Paul  I. — who  was 
strangled  in  his  own  scarf  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March, 
1801 — by  his  second  marriage  with  Maria  Feodorowna,  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  June  (old  style),  1796,  at 
Gatschina,  near  St.  Petersburg.  No  demonstrations  of  joy,  be- 
yond those  of  an  official  character,  were  made  at  his  birth.  Why 
should  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  empire  had  been  already 
divided,  by  Catherine  II.,  between  his  two  elder  brothers,  Alex- 
ander and  Constantine.  Alexander  was  destined  by  her  to  be  the 
Czar  of  Russia ;  Constantine,  Emperor  of  Greece ;  and  with  these 
views  she  had  provided  for  the  education  of  the  two  grand-dukes. 
On  Nicholas  she  had  no  such  boon  to  confer,  nor  was  she  enabled 
to  form  any  plan  regarding  his  future,  he  being  but  four  months 
old  when  she  died. 

The  boy  Nicholas  was  not  five  years  of  age  when  the  night 
palace  murder  made  him  an  orphan.  His  brother  Alexander  was 
enthroned,  and  took  the  oath  at  the  hands  of  his  father's  assassins, 
having  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  having  been  in  the  room 
immediately  below  at  the  time  it  was  perpetrated.  The  empress, 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  superintended  the  education 
of  Nicholas,  which  she  committed  to  General  de  Lambsdorff,  who 
was  assisted,  amongst  others,  by  the  Countess  de  Lieven,  the  phi- 
lologist Adelung,  the  councillor  Stork,  and  Dupuget  of  Lausanne. 
Nicholas  showed  no  inclination  for  deep  study ;  his  tastes  seemed 
to  be  for  military  life  and  modern  languages,  and  especially  for 
music,  in  which  he  was  early  so  skilful  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
several  parade  marches. 

When  the  French  invasion  took  place,  Nicholas  was  too  young 
to  take  part  in  the  noble  defence  which  Russia  made,  or  to  join  in 
those  great  military  operations  which  ultimately  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  and  the  occupation  of  his  capital.  The  year 
1814  giving  peace  to  the  Continent,  Nicholas  availed  himself  of 
the  free  egress  opened  to  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe;  that  of  St.  James's  amongst  others.    In  July,  1817,  he 
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married  Maria  Charlotte,  or  Charlotte  Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  the  present  king. 
The  royal  •bridegroom  was  hardly  twenty-one,  the  bride  some 
years  younger,  in  accordance  with  the  law  oif  Rmsia,  she  had 
previously  adopted  the  Greek  religion,  and  with  it  the  names  of 
Alexandra  Feodorowna.  There  was  a  strong  resembknoe  between 
the  youthful  pair  in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  mind  and 
in  character.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  are— Ist,  Alexander,  bom 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1818  ;  2nd,  Maria,  the  widowed  Dackeas  of 
Leuchtenberg ;  3rd,  Olga,  Princess  of  Wurtemberg;  4th,  Coo- 
stantine,  bom  on  the  21st  of  September,  1827 ;  dth.  Niched, 
bom  on  the  8th  of  August,  1831 ;  and  6th,  and  lastly,  Michael, 
bom  on  the  25th  of  October,  1832. 

A  few  moments  before  dying  at  Taganrog,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der raised  himself  upon  his  bed  and  designated  Nidiolas  Panlowitch 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne.     The  Grnmd-Duke  Constantine  had 

Sreviously  renounced  in  his  favour,  from  motives  npon  which 
istory  throws  no  sufficient  light.  Nicholas  is  accused  of  a  two- 
fold degree  of  dissimulation  upon  this  occasion :  in  the  first  place, 
in  assuming  ignorance  of  the  aeed  of  resignation;  and  the  second, 
in  affecting  unwillingness  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  accession  to  the  throne  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  pro- 
ceeding unfraught  with  trouble  and  danger.  A  vast  conspiracv, 
composed  of  two  classes — the  dreamers  of  a  republic,  and  the  old 
Russian  party,  the  supporters  of  Constantine — md  existed  for  some 
time.  It  now  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The  soldieTS  shouted 
alternately,  **  Hurrah,  Constantine !  Hurrah,  Constitusaa!"  The 
latter,  according  to  the  author  of  *'  Revelations  of  Rosia,'"  they 
believed  to  be  the  name  of  Constantine's  wife  I  The  insurrection 
was  not  stayed  without  sacrifice  of  life.  After  a  plentifiii  use  of 
grape-shot,  when  the  Neva  had  received  the  dead,  and  the  living 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  executioner,  Nicholas  confirmted  per- 
sonally a  few  veterans  who  still  held  together  on  Isaao-place,  and, 
in  a  firm,  martial  tone,  bade  them  return  to  their  ranks,  obey,  and 
down  upon  their  knees!  '^  How  sad  a  commencement  of  my 
reign,"  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  with  much  emotion,  on  his 
return  to  his  palace ;  but  five  scaffolds  were  erected  on  the  espla- 
nade of  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  thirty-six  nobles  were 
executed,  and  eighty-five  sent  to  Siberia,  before  the  emporor  con- 
sidered himself  firmly  seated  on  his  throne. 

The  only  other  conspiracv  that  broke  out  under  Nicholas's  reign 
was  that  of  the  military  colonies  of  the  south.  The  leader  of  this 
conspiracy  was  Colonel  Paul  Pestel;  he  was  seconded  bj  the 
brothers  Mouravief,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  of 
Poland.  Luckily  for  Nicholas,  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the 
soldiers,  further  finding  that  the  views  of  the  conspirators  did  not 
accord  with  theirs,  the  whole  thing  miscarried.    This  time  Niche- 
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las,  who  had  shown  himself  pitiless  in  1825,  spared  most  of  those 
who  were  compromised,  excepting  the  ringleaders. 

Only  a  few  months  had  passed  after  the  conspiracy,  when  the 
Empress-Dowager  Elizabeth  was  laid  in  the  tomb  at  St.  Peter&- 
burg,  by  the  side  of  him  whom  she  had  so  faithfully  lored.  Her 
dealJi  delayed  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  celebrated 
until  the  3rd  of  September,  1826.  The  Grand-Duke  Constantine, 
believing  the  coronation  to  have  been  fixed  for  the  15th,  had  arrived 
from  Warsaw  the  day  before,  without  having  apprised  his  brother 
of  his  intention.  An  aide-de-camp  hastened  to  annoimce  him  to 
the  Czar.  Nicholas,  who  was  employed  in  dressing,  and  thought 
that  the  visitor  was  his  brother  Michael,  the  grand-duke  would 
have  excused  himself  for  a  few  minutes;  but  the  aide-de-camp 
seemed  embarrassed.  Nicholas  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and 
the  officer  answered  to  the  look  "  The  Czarowitch."  The  emperor 
ran,  with  a  joyful  exclamation,  to  meet  his  brother;  Constantine 
seised  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  with  a  low  bow;  but  Nicholas,  em- 
bracing him  warmly,  made  the  deepest  protestations  of  respect  and 
gratitude.  Schnitzler,  from  whom  the  above  is  somewhat  abbre- 
viated, describes  the  coronation,  with  its  magnificent  attendant 
pageantry,  at  full  length. 

The  genius  of  peace  certainly  did  not  seem  to  smile  on  Nicholas. 
Hardly  had  the  excitement  subsided  which  was  caused  by  the  two- 
fold conspiracies,  when,  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  war  was  declared 
against  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  so-called 
province  of  Elizabethpol  by  Abbas  Mirza,  heir  to  the  Persian 
crown.  After  a  campaign  of  eighteen  months  a  treaty  was  signed, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1828,  by  which  the  Khanat  of  Erivan 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  besides  an  indemnity  of  20,000,000  roubles. 
General  Paskiewitch,  who  had  the  merit  of  obtaining  an  issue 
so  advantageous  to  his  country,  was  rewarded  with  ^e  title  of 
D'Erivan,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Russia,  Erivanski;  and,  after 
the  second  conquest  of  Poland,  the  same  officer  was  made  Prince  of 
Warsaw  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland* 

The  Greek  insurrection,  to  which  the  policy  of  Alexander  had 
secretly  contributed,  served  to  extend  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  East;  and  in  1828  war  was  declared  between  the  young 
emperor  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  consequence,  as  Nicholas 
asserted,  of  the  Sultan  having  occasioned  insurrection  among  the 
Circassian  tribes,  interrupted  peace  with  Servia,  and  encouraged 
the  outbreak  of  Persia.  Great  was  the  amazement  and  horror  of 
the  Turks  when,  in  1829,  a  Russian  army,  under  General  Die- 
bitch,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Balkan — the  Haemus  of  ancient 
Greece — and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople.  The  Os- 
manlis  were  completely  humbled,  and  a  temporary  peace  was  pur- 
chased at  an  ignoble  price.  The  Czar's  protection  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  was  admitted ;  the  authority  of 
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Nicholas  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  recognised ;  and  the  Dar- 
danelles were  thrown  open.  At  the  same  time  the  prostrate  Turks 
were  to  pay  an  indemnification  of  12,000,000  of  Dutch  ducats, 
and  all  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube  were 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  revolution  m  France,  in  1830,  imparted  for  the  time  a 
more  wary  policy  to  the  Russian  autocrat.  He  was  led  by  that 
signal  lesson  to  despots  to  moderate  his  career  of  ambition  and 
aggrandisement.  Nicholas  even  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Louis 
Philippe,  in  answer  to  one  in  which  the  King  of  the  Barricades 
announced  his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  he  in  reality  medi- 
tated mischief.  The  seizure  of  state  papers  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  and  a  letter  to  the  Czar 
from  Lubecki,  the  minister  of  finance,  produced  before  the  French 
'^Chambre"  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1831,  by  La  Fayette,  show 
that  a  war  with  France  was  premeditated,  if  not  resolved  upon. 

But  if  so,  the  revolution  that  broke  out  in  Poland,  as  a  sequence 
of  that  in  France,  diverted  the  emperor's  attention  to  difficulties 
nearer  home.  England  and  France  preserved  a  very  impolitic 
neutrality,  whilst  Austria  and  Prussia  aided  the  Czar  m  crushing 
the  insurgent  patriots,  and  destroying  a  reviving  nationality.  After 
an  heroic  resistance  Poland  was  reconquered,  the  Russians  entered 
Warsaw,  and  an  iron  despotism  was  substituted  for  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  government  which  had  been  previoudy  permitted 
to  exist.  A  citadel  was  built  on  the  heights  above  Warsaw;  and 
wlien,  in  1835,  the  citizens  went  out  to  compliment  the  Czar, 
pointing  to  the  citadel,  he  exclaimed,  *'  You  see  that  fortress;  if 

i^ou  stir,  I  will  order  your  whole  city  to  be  destroyed:  I  will  not 
cave  one  stone  upon  another ;  and  when  it  is  destroyed  it  will  not 
be  rebuilt  by  me. ' 

"  The  Russian  government  resolved  on  making  examples  of 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  this  insurrection :  the  population 
of  Warsaw  was  invited  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  justice,  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  garrison  being  put  under  arms,  and  the 
artillerymen,  with  lighted  matches,  standing  beside  their  pieces, 
which  were  pointed  on  the  crowd  to  prevent  a  rescue.  The  citizens 
poured  out  by  thousands,  the  mournful  silence  of  the  multitude 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  merry  tunes  played  in  defiance  of 
popular  feeling  by  the  Russian  military  band  as  the  prisoners  were 
brought  forth  to  die ;  when  they  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  the  vast 
and  sympathising  crowd  fell  on  their  knees  with  one  accord,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  victims  about  to  suffer ! 

**  A  Polish  lady  had  through  peculiar  interest  been  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  her  son,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
suspicion ;  she  was  led  to  his  cell,  and  admitted  to  speak  with  him 
only  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  on  condition  of  remaining 
blindfolded.    *  Oh !  my  child,*  said  she,  mournfully,  *  how  hard  it 
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is  that  I  cannot  see  you !'  *  It  is  well  you  cannot,  mother/  replied 
the  prisoner,  in  a  voice  so  altered  by  suffering  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognisable,  *  for  you  would  not  know  your  son !'  He  dared  say 
no  more,  and  the  unhappy  parent  was  led  out;  her  imagination 
harrowed  by  the  cruelties  she  concluded  to  have  been  practised  on 
herchild."* 

The  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality  and  the  destruction  of 
Polish  freedom  had  scarcely  been  achieved,  when,  as  if  in  vindica- 
tion of  an  outraged  justice,  the  cholera  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg 
(1831-32),  and  that  as  a  most  fearful  plague  and  scourge.  In  few 
places  was  it  more  fatal,  and  nowhere  was  it  the  cause  of  so  much 
superstitious  and  barbarous  feeling.  Never,  since  the  middle 
ages,  was  a  great  and  civilised  city  so  near  the  point  of  utter 
destruction.  The  whole  population  had  assembled  in  the  vast 
square  of  the  Sennaia,  bent  upon  the  extermination  of  Germans, 
Poles,  Jews,  and  all  strangers  alike.  The  emperor,  according  to 
some  versions  of  the  tale^  was  as  irresolute  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sanguinary  insurrection  which  heralded  his  advent  to  tho 
throne.  But  at  length  he  was  induced  to  go  forth  in  his  drosky; 
and  being  driven  into  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  same  resource  as  on  previous  occasions:  *'  Down  upon  your 
knees!"  he  cried  out,  with  a  loud,  commanding  voice,  "  and  ask 

5ardon  of  God ;  for  it  is  He  who  strikes  you  and  punishes  you." 
'he  people,  who  confound  the  Divinity  and  the  Czar  in  one  and 
the  same  image,  went  down  upon  their  knees,  as  they  were  bade 
to  do,  and  wept  tears  of  repentance.  And,  under  the  oircum- 
stances,  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do. 

The  advance  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  army,  under  Ibrahim,  to 
Koniyah,  in  1832,  gave  to  Russia  an  excuse  for  establishing  an 
army  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  forcing  new  concessions  from  the 
tottering  Porte.  From  that  period — the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of 
Unldar  Skelessi — the  under  current  of  Russian  intervention  in  the 
afiairs  of  Turkey  has  been  incessant,  and  can  be  traced  till  it 
reached,  in  1853,  that  point  which  has  brought  about  the  arming 
of  the  West  to  support  the  crumbling  empire  of  the  Osmanlis. 

In  1840,  a  new  excuse  for  a  second  occupation  by  the  Russians, 
and  further  concessions  to  the  autocrat,  upon  the  renewed  war 
with  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  at  Nizib, 
was  averted  in  the  most  sagacious  and  timely  manner  by  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Ponsonby  taking  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria  and  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  to  the  Sultan,  in 
their  own  hands.  The  move  nearly  entailed  a  war  with  France, 
owing  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  Thiers,  who  would  have 

♦  Russia  and  her  Czars.  By  E.  J.  Brabazon.  Bobcrt  Theobald.  A  well- 
timed  little  book,  from  which  as  much  information  can  be  obtained  regarding 
the  history  of  Russia  in  an  hour  or  two's  reading,  as  from  more  ponderous 
tomes  in  as  many  days. 
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aacrifioed  Turkey  to  the  Czar  rather  than  that  the  Egyptians 
should  have  lost  Syria.  The  practical  wisdom  of  Loms  f^hilippe 
and  of  his  able  adriser,  Guizot,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  better 
policy,  and  the  fruits  thereof  are  now  seen  in  France  and  England 
fighting  side  by  dde  in  defence  of  the  Sultan. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  political  earthquake  in  1848  which 
shook  half  the  thrones  of  Continental  Europe,  ^e  Emperor  Nicholas 
alone  seemed  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  shock;  or,  rather,  he 
had  reduced  his  subjects  to  such  a  state  of  utter  mental  prostration, 
that  the  rebound  could  not  reach  his  dominions.  Although  he 
did  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when  it 
was  required,  still  he  was  prudent  enough  to  seek  no  pretext  for 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  nor  did  he  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  confusion  into  which  other 
countries  were  thrown.  The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
during  those  eventful  and  perilous  years,  from  1848  to  1851, 
raised  him  higher  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons  than  he  had 
ever  stood  before;  and  led  to  his  being  well  received  in  this 
country  during  the  short  time  that  he  came  to  feel  his  way  in  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Elmpire.  He  was,  indeed,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,^  sovereigns 
of  Europe  ;  and  those  even  who  detested  his  despotic  government 
could  not  deny  his  sagacity. 

**  Nicholas,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  in  his  work,  "  Russia 
in  1839" — "  Nicholas  forgets  his  majesty  only  in  domestic  life, 
where  he  is  reminded  that  man  has  his  happiness  independent  of 
state  duties."  His  domestic  habits  were  simple,  and  exhibited,  as 
in  his  pertinacity  in  sleeping  on  straw,  certain  remnants  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  Vladimirs  and  Ivans,  and  of  his  own  ancestors, 
Mikhail  Romanofif  and  Peter  the  Great. 

"  He  rises  early,'*  writes  Mr.  Brabazon,  "  and  goes  soon  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  having  taken  a  short  walk.  The  most  scmpa- 
lous  order  reigns  in  his  study,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with 
pictures  of  regimental  costumes;  the  furniture  is  elegant,  nowhere 
exhibiting  a  trace  of  useless  ornaments.  The  dinner  meal  usually 
takes  but  little  time,  for  it  is  served  quickly,  and  the  dishes  are 
comparatively  few;  the  Czar  eats  heartily,  but  is  verv  moderate  in 
his  drink;  he  neither  smokes  nor  takes  snuff;  in  the  evening  he 
has  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea,  and  spends  tlie  interval  till  bed- 
time at  some  favourite  game.  He  shows  kindness  and  afEectioa  to 
the  Empress ;  when  her  delicate  health  confines  her  to  her  apartr 
ment  he  frequently  visits  her  there,  and  during  the  burning  of  the 
winter  palace  in  1836,  on  hearing  from  Ckmnt  Orloff  that  the  fire 
was  about  to  reach  the  imperial  private  cabinet,  he  promptly 
JUrected  that  his  portfolio  should  be  saved :  it  was  the  only  poeses- 
rion  there  about  which  he  gave  any  order.  *  Save  only  mjr  port^ 
folio,'  said  he;  ^  it  contains  the  letters  of  the  Empreaiy  which ahe 
wrote  me  during  our  engagement.'  " 
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There  -was  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  in  his  fiimily  circle  the 
despotic  manners  and  "  corporalism/'  or  military  precision,  of  the 
emperor,  interfered  with  that  ease  which  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 

Einess  of  domestic  life.  Dress,  occupations,  and  visits,  were  regu* 
kted  in  the  imperial  palace  as  abscuutely  as  in  the  order  of  the 
day  of  a  weU-disciplii]^  garrison. 

The  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  wa?  several  times  placed  under 
arrest  for  not  having  buttoned  his  coat  according  to  rule. 

^  A  dark  and  irritating  disquietude,"  says  Morell,  in  his  '^  Russia 
as  It  Is,"  ^'  made  Nicholas  desire  to  be  always  moving  about  from 
place  to  place.  He  travelled  quickly  and  often;  rest  was  tire- 
some to  him ;  reflection  oppressive ;  and  thought  would  drive 
him  mad." 

^'  In  his  court,  the  conduct  of  Nicholas  is  still  more  despotic 
than  in  his  family.  A  curious  instance  of  his  expectation,  that  even 
nature  herself  must  bend  to  his  will,  occurrea  one  day  whilst  he 
was  walking  through  the  botanic  gardens  with  Professor  Ledebuhx. 
'  All  these  flower-pots,  professor,*  said  he,  '  ought  to  be  the  same:' 
meaning  that  the  plants  should  range  like  soldiers  on  parade. 
'  How  could  that  be/  inquired  the  professor,  *  unless  the  plants 
were  cut  down?'  '  Well,  then,  let  them  be  cut  down,'  replied  the 
imperious  Czar. 

'*  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  allow  that  Nicholas  does  occasionally 
relax  from  his  habitual  rigidness,  as  was  experienced  by  a  giddy 
young  officer,  whose  disregard  of  his  royal  master's  welHoaown 
antipathy  to  foreign  tastes  and  manners,  might  have  ended  more 
seriously. 

'*  It  IS  customary  in  all  the  regiments  of  the  Gruards  to  entrust 
the  purchase  of  the  horses  to  young  men  of  fortune,  as  an  econo- 
mical plan.  These  officers  have  a  year's  leave  of  absence  granted 
them,  and  usually  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  are  promoted;  bnt 
they  are  expected  not  to  bnng  back  any  animals  which  are  worth 
less  than  double  the  regimental  price.  This  onerous  charge  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  certain  youth,  named  Yakovlofi*,  satis- 
factorily to  his  colonel,  but  yet  he  was  not  promoted.  He  left  the 
service,  but  was  refused  permission  to  travd.  Obliged  to  stop,  in 
idleness,  at  home,  he  consoled  himself  by  going  the  full  length  of 
An^lo  and  Gbdlo-mania;  and  whilst  one  day  sauntering  about  in 
the  Neffsky-Proepect  (the  St.  James's-street  of  St  Petersburg),  the 
imperial  carria^  drove  past,  and  abruptly  stopping  shorty  the 
Emperor  leaned  out,  and  beckoned  the  dandy  to  approach  him. 
Yakovloff  bethought  him  of  his  dress!  On  his  head  was  a  little 
peaked  hat,  like  a  flower-pot  reversed;  a  handkerchief,  with  a  giant 
i)ow,  was  tied  around  his  neck;  a  doak,  so  short  as  to  seem  but  a 
cape,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders;  he  wore  a  beard  h  la  Henri 
Q;uaire;  he  had  an  enormous  cudgel  in  his  hand;  a  glass,  stuck 
in  the  comer  of  lus  eye;  and  a  buU-dog  following  at  his  heels. 

'*  *Fzay,'  said  NiGuolas,  eyeing  him  with  humoious  cuiiosily, 
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*  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  who  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
come  from?' 

"  *  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
Majesty's  faithful  subject,  Save-Saveitch  Yakovloff.' 

**  *  Indeed !'  replied  the  Emperor,  with  much  gravity,  *  we  are 
enchanted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
Save-Saveitch;  oblige  us  by  just  stepping  up,  and  taxing  a  seat 
beside  us.' 

**  Yakovloff  slyly  dropped  the  cudgel,  and  not  without  some 
misgivings,  took  his  seat. 

**  *  But  stop,'  said  the  Emperor,  when  they  had  driven  on  a 
little  way,  ^  where  is  your  stick,  Save-Saveitch?' 

"  ^  Never  mind  the  stick,  your  Majesty !' 

"  *  But  I  do  mind  it,  Save-Saveitch  Yakovloff!' 

"  The  carriage  was  turned  back,  the  cudgel  picked  up,  and 
orders  given  to  drive  on  straight  to  the  winter  palace.  When 
there,  the  Emperor  alighted,  and  made  a  signal  to  his  alarmed 
fellow-traveller  to  follow. 

"  *  Oh !  Save-Saveitch,'  said  he,  sarcastically,  *  pray  don't  take 
off  your  cloak;  we  must  have  you  just  as  you  are,  hat,  stick,  cloak, 
and  all!' 

"  The  Emperor  led  the  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress. 

*  Pray,  my  dear,'  he  inquired  of  her,  ^  do  you  know  this  animal?* 

"  ^  No,'  replied  the  Empress,  unable  to  repress  a  laugh  at  the 
strange  figure  before  her. 

**  **Then  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  this  is  our  faithful  subject, 
Save-Saveitch  Yakovloff.  What  do  you  think  of  him?'  said 
Nicholas,  turning  him  round;  *  is  he  not  a  pretty  fellow?' 

**  The  unfortunate  Save-Saveitch,  whose  feelings  may  be  ima- 
gined, after  having  afforded  the  royal  couple  much  diversion,  was 
dismissed,  half  dead  with  terror  and  confusion.  But,  before  he 
departed,  he  received  a  salutary  hint  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
always  punish  the  foolery  of  his  subjects  so  leniently. 

"  Among  the  much,  which,  but  too  well  authenticated,  gives  an 
imfavourable  impression  of  the  Czar,  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with 
redeeming  incidents,  like  the  following:  A  runaway  horse,  belong- 
ing to  Count  Adelberg,  had  been  caught  by  the  police,  and 
thereby  became  legally  forfeited.  The  animal  being  a  particular 
favourite  with  the  count,  the  latter  hastened  to  entreat  the  Emperor 
to  interfere  in  his  favour,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  substitute 
another  from  his  stud,  of  at  least  equal  value.  ^Take  as  many  as 
you  please  from  the  imperial  stables,'  replied  Nicholas,  *  but  do  not 
— ^no,  count — do  not  ask  me  to  break  the  law !' 

"  Another  incident  has  been  related  which  is  highly  creditable 
to  Nicholas.  Passing,  on  a  winter's  evening,  by  one  of  the  guard- 
houses in  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  interior.  The  officer  on  duty  was  seated  near  a  table, 
tranquilly  sleeping,  but  with  helmet  on,  sword,  at  his  side,  and 
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accoutrements  irreproachable.  The  Emperor  made  a  sign  to  the 
sentinel  to  let  him  enter,  and,  approaching  the  table,  he  perceived 
on  it  a  paper,  on  Tvhich  the  following  memorandum  was  written: 

'  £Uaie  of  my  expenses  and  of  my  receijpts. 

DEBT. 

Lodging,  maintenance,  fuel,  &c 2000  roubles. 

Dress  and  pocket-money 2500 

Debts 3000 

Alimentary  pension  to  my  mother 500 

Total ,.,     8000 

CBEDIT. 

Pay  and  other  receipts 4000 

DeOcit 4000 

*  JVIio  will  pay  this  sum?  This  question  terminated  the  accoimt, 
and  the  oflScer,  unable  to  find  any  answer,  had  fallen  asleep  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand.  The  Emperor  approached  him,  and  having 
recognised  one  of  the  best-conducted  amongst  his  Ghiards,  took  the 
pen  gently  and  wrote  beneath  the  appalling  question  the  significant 
name  of  *  Nicholas  ;'  he  then  quietly  withdrew  without  awaken- 
ing the  officer,  or  having  been  seen  by  any  other  of  the  soldiers 
on  guard.  The  surprise  of  the  guardsman  may  be  imagined,  who, 
on  awaking,  found  the  Emperor's  signature  on  the  paper  before 
him,  and  learned  the  mysterious  visit  with  which  he  nad  been 
favoured.  The  next  morning,  to  his  further  surprise  and  delight, 
he  was  presented,  by  an  orderly,  with  a  letter  irom  Nicholas,  in 
which  he  was  admonished  to  choose  for  the  future  better  time  and 
place  to  sleep,  but  to  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  his  Emperor, 
and  to  take  care  of  his  mother ^ 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  February,  an 
officer  of  the  gendarmerie  presented  himself  in  the  room  of  an 
inhabitant  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  related  this  story  to  us  himself,* 
and  requested  his  attendance  at  the  ministry  of  police.  At  the 
sight  of  the  pale  blue  uniform,  the  relations  and  firiends  of  Mr. 

X were  struck  with  terror  and  apprehension.     There  was, 

however,  no  alternative  but  to  obey  and  follow. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  family  of  Mr.  X waited  for  him 

the  livelong  night;  he  never  appeared,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  the 
day  afler,  nor  the  following  days.  Six  months  of  agonising  sus- 
pense elapsed  without  a  word  of  news  having  been  received  firom 
him. 

One  day  he  reappeared,  thin,  livid,  sickly-looking,  his  eyes  sunk 

in  his  head.     "  No  one  would  believe  that  it  was  me,"  Mr.  X 

related,  '^  so  much  was  I  changed.     They  asked  me  what  had. 

♦  L'Empereur  Nicolas.    Par  Edmond  Texier. 
Apfnit^YOU.cvJL  NO.  ccoczn.  2  l 
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become  of  me  during  six  months'  absence?  This  is  the  explanation 
I  gave  them : 

"  When  I  was  taken  from  home,  instead  of  being  led  to  the 
minister's,  I  was  shut  up  in  a  low,  narrow  room,  where  I  remained 
in  utter  darkness.  •  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  led  me  down 
a  long  staircase,  and  I  was  thrown,  chained  as  I  was,  into  one  of 
those  boxes  in  which  we  sometimes  see  prisoners  of  state  conveyed 
from  place  to  place.  I  could  see  nothing  around  me,  only  by  a 
little  trellice  aoove,  I  guessed  rather  than  saw  a  slight  light  as  if 
produced  by  the  reflexion  of  snow.  The  fatal  carriage,  carried 
along  at  full  speed  by  two  horses,  travelled  the  whole  night  long. 

"  In  the  morning  we  stopped;  a  soldier  bandaged  my  eyes  and 
conducted  me  into  a  prison  like  the  first  enveloped  in  utter  ob- 
scurity. The  next  night  my  journey  rccommencea,  and  so  it  con- 
tinuea  upon  the  following  nights.  My  gaolers  never  answered  my 
questions.  According  to  my  calculation,  we  had  been  travelling 
for  three  months.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it :  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Siberia. 

"  I  felt  for  a  moment  the  terrible  anguish  of  a  man  who  is  about 
to  leave  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  country  to  perish  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  in  an  icy  sepulchre;  but  the  grief  was  too 
much  for  me ;  after  a  short  space  of  time  my  heart  lost  all  sense  of 
impressions,  I  ceased  to  suffer,  I  no  longer  lived,  I  was  dead  to  all 
feeling. 

"  One  day  the  vehicle  and  its  box  stopped  earlier  than  usual. 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  I  was  aroused  by  people  coming  into  ray 
prison  with  torches  in  their  hands.  Among  them  I  recognised  the 
officer  who  had  arrested  me.  I  thought  I  had  arrived  at  the  end 
of  my  journey. 

*'  The  officer  came  towards  me  and  told  me  to  follow  him. 

**  *  Where  do  you  lead  me  to?' 

**  *  To  your  house,'  he  answered,  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

**  These  words  appeared  to  me  like  excruciating  irony.  I  asked 
him  if  my  home  was  in  Siberia? 

"  He  opened  the  windows  and  said: 

"  *  Look,  sir.' 

"  *  We  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg !'  I  exclaimed,  upon 
recognising  the  domes  of  my  native  city. 

**  '  We  nave  never  left  it.  Every  night  you  was  dragged  over 
the  same  road  to  return  to  the  same  cell.  It  was  not  wished  to 
exile  you,  but  just  to  give  you  a  hint.'  " 

Mr.  X had  friends  who  had  interceded  for  him.     It  wa3 

from  them  that  he  afterwards  learned  the  cause  of  the  ingenious 
"  hint"  given  to  him  by  the  police.  The  evening  before  his  arrest, 
being  at  a  mixed  party,  he  had  entered  into  details  connected  with 
the  organisation  of  the  secret  societies  of  1825,  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  concerned  in  them. 

Here  is  another  better  known,  but  not  less  striking,  example  of 
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that  close  and  terrific  system  of  espionnage  by  which  Nicholas  was 
enabled  to  face  the  storm  of  1848  without  a  recoil: 

"  A  lady,  still  living,  was  stepping  out  of  her  carriage,  in  her 
ball  dress,  when  she  was  arrested;  her  destination  was  Siberia! 
When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  lodged  in  a  hut,  which  contained 
two  separate  rooms,  each  leading  to  a  court  some  feet  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  admitted  only  the  light  from  the  sky. 
A  sentinel  stood  always  on  guard  without;  her  gaoler  laid  down 
her  food  without  speaking.  When  she  had  been  two  years  thus 
immured,  the  court  door  opened,  and  a  second  prisoner  was  thrust 
in.  He  was  a  noble-looking  Pole,  who  had  long  inhabited  a 
neighbouring  cell,  and  whom  they  displaced  to  make  room  for 
another.  In  this  chamber,  or  rather  den,  she  remained  twelve 
years  with  her  unhappy  companion.  One  morning  her  door  was 
opened,  a  voice  called  her  number j  which  was  the  usual  mode  of 
accosting  her  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  was  spoken  to.  She 
went  out, — the  door  was  shut  before  she  could  take  leave  of  her 
companion,  she  was  led  to  a  carriage  which  was  in  readiness,  made 
again  a  pilgrimage  of  many  months,  and  one  night  found  herself 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  bureau  of  the  grand-master  of  police. 
From  a  little  closet  was  now  taken  the  ball-dress,  of  which  the 
functionaries  had  dismantled  her  on  the  night  of  her  exile.  The 
ornaments  were  gone,  but  except  these,  notning  was  missing,  not 
a  ribbon,  nor  a  flower.  They  even  restored  her  withered  bouquet, 
in  which  successive  generations  of  spiders  had  lived  and  died.  She 
was  then  set  at  liberty;  she  never  learned  the  cause  of  her  punish- 
ment or  her  pardon.  When  asked  if  she  had  not  sought  to  enlighten 
herself  on  the  subject,  she  replied,  *  I  have  not  been  so  long  in 
Siberia  without  having  learned  discretion.'  *  And  what  said  they 
to  your  reappearance  ?*     *  Nothing.' " 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  whilst  they  are  subject  to  such 
treatment,  a  constant  apprehension  of  ill  should  appear  in  the  very 
countenances  of  the  Russians;  and  if  the  observation  be  correct  of 
a  certain  shrewd  Boniface  of  Lubeck,  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  relates  in  his  diary  a  conversation 
which  he  held,  previously  to  embarking  for  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  landlord  of  nis  inn  at  Lubeck,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  intended  journey. 

"  You  have  been  in  Russia?"  said  the  marquis. 

"  No,  sir;  but  I  know  the  Russians ;  many  pass  through  Lubeck, 
and  I  judge  of  their  country  by  the  physiognomy  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.' 

"  What  do  you  find  in  the  expression  of  their  faces  that  should 
prevent  you  from  visiting  them  at  home?" 

*'  Sir — ^they  have  two  expressions  of  face.  When  they  dis- 
embark to  commence  their  travels  in  Europe,  they  appear  gay, 
free,  and  contented;  they  are  like  birds  escaped  from  their  cages; 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  are  like  schoolboys  let  out  to 
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play.  On  their  return,  tlie  same  people  show  us  long,  anxious, 
melancholy  faces;  their  mode  of*  speaking  has  become  short  and 
snappish,  and  their  brows  are  clouded  by  care.  From  this  differ- 
ence I  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  a  country  which  there  is  so 
much  joy  in  quitting  and  regret  in  returning  to,  must  be  a  ven' 
bad  one." 

Nicholas  died  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1855,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years,  three  months,  and  one  day.  According  to  a 
distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Granville,  his  health  has  been  shaken 
for  the  last  five  years.  He  had  become  irritable,  passionate,  fanci- 
ful, more  than  usually  superstitious,  capricious,  hasty,  precipitate, 
and  obstinate  withal — all  from  ill  health,  unskilfully  treated;  and 
of  late  deteriorating  into  a  degree  of  cerebral  excitement  which, 
while  it  took  from  him  the  power  of  steady  reasoning,  impelled 
him  to  every  extravagance — m  tlie  same  manner  as  with  his  father 
in  1800;  as  with  Alexander,  in  Poland,  in  1820;  as  with  Con- 
stantino, at  Warsaw,  in  1830;  as  with  Michael  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1848-9.  Like  them  his  nature  felt  the  fatal  transmission  of 
hereditary  insanity — ^likc  them  he  was  also  hurried  irresistibly  to 
liis  fate.  The  same  period  of  life,  between  forty-five  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  sees  the  career  of  this  fated  family  cut  short. 

This  remarkable  man  and  ambitious  monarch  met,  however,  his 
death  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  resignation.  A  dynasty  which 
holds  sway  over  a  seventh  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  lives  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  If  it  does  happen, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  this  great  object  cannot  be 
attained  during  the  life  of  one  Czar,  he  leaves  the  tusk  to  his  suc- 
cessor, in  the  full  hopes  that  it  may  be  brought  about  in  his  time. 
Hence  it  is  that  each  new  reigning  monarch  pledges  himself  under 
*'  Providence  which  has  called  him  to  that  high  mission"  to  con- 
solidate Russia  in  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  glory,  in  order 
that  the  views  and  desires  of  Peter  and  Catherine  may  be  accom- 
plished. Hence  it  is,  also,  that  each  family  has  a  prince  with  a 
Muscovite  name  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  a  Con- 
stantino in  abeyance  for  die  empire  of  Greece.  There  have  already 
been  several  Constan tines,  and  there  may  even  be  more  before  the 
idea  which  consecrates  the  name  shall  have  become  a  reality. 
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